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xP of a musician for a 

+K K remains imshakably faithful 

through all vicissitudes of misfortune and disgrace, while 
he musician cannot find happiness in all his worldly 
success and wishes to return to the girl whom he first 

Ihorf oi tho '‘tZ! ^ 

The description of the country-side, the beautiful 
natoha, with all the fragrance of its Spring and colour 
or Its Autumn, the deep and sincere emotion of the heroine 
hatred, the sorrowful wandering of men 
through life, is so dramatically, realistically and yet tend- 
erly described that it cannot fail to impress the reader. 

eertainlv wou^ld make a fine subject for a cinema picture. 
Keeently Branded (Damgha) appeared from Nuri’s pen, 

in*^f ^ ^ teaching : that appearances 

in on social life are mightier than the truth, and the hero 
who has saerificed everything, even his honour, for the 
beJo\ed is fmsaken by everybody and finally by his be- 
c novel is set in the time of the revolution 
and throws a side-light on the Young Turkish movement, 
Its asfurations and its failure. Some of its chapters reflect 
the dreary times of war. 

mi, war-novel isEdhem Tzzet’s “ The Mad Woman ” 

{ChUdiran Qadtn), a realistic description of the agonies 
^ Turkey, its unspeakable misery and follies. A 

lurkish general fights gallantly at the Dardanelles while 
his wife deceives him with his aide-de-camp. The Pasha 

cornm As suicide, the woman throws herself into themad- 

ening twgies which convulsed post-war Constantinople, 
an after many adventures and loves sinks to the 

lowest level and becomes mad. Its style is the easy style 
ot newspaper novels, its sentences short, which is charac- 
teristic of lleshad Nuri’s novels also. It will remain a 
historical source for the life of Constantinople during the 
pmistice. Edhem Tzzet has some charming short stories 

k tlmvif n^^ f^sy-going frivolity of present life in Turkey 
IS truthfully depicted. ^ 

The hter^y life and authors are characteristically 

SlVc Eshref’s “ People Say ” {Deyorlar kih) 

talks with and about writers and their works, a veritable 
portrait-gallery written in a somewhat artificial style. 
Erjemend Ekrem, the son of the great Ustad Ekrem 
has giyen us some realistic, readable noyels, full of patrio- 
and good characterisation. His Blood and 
ai (Qun ve Itnan) tells us of the self-sacrificing spirit 
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of Turkish women who were worthy eompanions to their 
heroie husbands, fighting under Mustafe Kemal. His 
“ When the Sun is low ” {Gun Batarken) is a soeial novel in 
whieh the demoralising effeet of Greek life and eonduct 
on the honesty and uprightness of Muslims and their 
heart-rending tragedy is written in a masterly way. It 
has a moral teaehing too, the Muslim hero, impoverished, 
debased, and faithless, finally reeo vers, returns to the time- 
honoured ideals of patriotism, returns to his abandoned 
wife and starts a new, pure life. His descriptions of the 
life of Constantinople during the war, the extravagance of 
the profiteers, the starving children lying in the streets, 
the sunken faces of the wounded soldiers, is so vivid 
that it will serve as a historical document. It is surely a 
better novel than Blood and Faith. His Evlia-i-Jedid is a 
parody of Evliya Chelebi’s book of travel, transferred 
to modern Constantinople, in which he ridicules the new 
inventions and the new modes of living. 

The new period has its new poets. We must mention 
Riza Tevfik first, who, as philosopher, historian, politician, 
and highly cultured man, has won his most lasting laurels 
in poetry. He was considered one of the most learned 
men in Turkey and, as a lecturer, he was unequalled. His 
deep acquaintance with European languages and litera- 
tures fitted him for a scholarly career whieh the political 
changes broke in two. • He discovered the beauties of 
the Bektashi songs, and wrote in their manner a number 
of Bezm-i-Jem (Bacchantic songs) in which his lyric tone 
found its proper objects. 

Religious feeling was most appropriately expressed in 
verse by Mehemed Akif, poet, ecclesiastic, orator and writer 
on sociology. He entered the coftee-house of the street 
and talked to the loiterers. He listened to the stories of 
the tramps, and his sensitive mind was startled b\' the 
pain and misery of the low-born and poor, and chiselled 
their cry into lines full of rhythm and vigour. He wanted 
to better Turkish society, to awaken its consciousness to 
its defects and backwardness. What Huseyn Rahmi did 
in his novels, Ahmed Rasim in his articles and a bold 
publisher Ibrahim Hilmi in his books, Akif did in poetry. 
He wrote with a deep religious emotion in the purest 
national Turkish form against theanti-pan-Islamic national 
movement. He boldly sang and shouted that all the 
calamity that has befallen the Turks was caused by the 
neglect of religious duties and deviation from true 
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ious sentiment. His arguments fell on deaf ears, but 
his poetry won the hearts of his readers. 

Orkhan Seyfi, like the other modernists, discarded the 
old prosody and counted syllables like Mehemed Emin; 
but he elevated and perfected his instrument from a 
simple monochord into a many -stringed harp. Old feel- 
ings in new words in an exquisite form, his “Voices from 
the Heart ” {Gunddan Sesicr) has become the model of 
modern Turkish poetry. 

Yusuf Zia, a prolific poet of great merit, wrote M’^ar 
poems which bear the imprint of the time “ From Storm 
foStpi-m {Aqindan Aqina). The “ Prayer of the Poet ” 
(Sho ivin Du (isi) contains patriotic verses. He also wrote 
rhymed dramas. His language is compact yet lucid, 
the lyric element often prevails in it. The throbbing 
ih\thm of the Turkish language is sharply expressed in 
the poems of Enis Belli j. 'The effect of ‘the Horsemen 
{Suvarilar) recited by the author in the Turkish Hearth 
still rings in my memory; it is full of fire, vigour and 
rhythm : there is no vestige of sentimentality in the Ivre 
of Enis Belli j. 


‘Ali Jiinib wandered frorn Ghazal literature to the 
Parisian fashion ; Halid Fahri is the pessimistic poet of 
Turley, and haruq Nafiz excels in syllable-counting and 
the French prosody, which he uses according to the tune 
and sentiment of peace. Nazim Hikmet fled to Russia 
became a Bolshevist and sends some poems under a pen- 
name to Turkish reviews. These poems have an extra- 
vagantly short metre and their lines often consist of one 
word only, but there is art even in this ejaculatory form. 


The poetic literature, whatever its new metre form 
and subjert may be, is still in many ways a continiiation 
ol the Past compared with dramatic literature, which is a 
new appearance in Muslim countries. The Turkish popu- 
ar literature produced the Orta Oynu which sprang up 
out of the Greek mimos and the Karagyuz which probablv 
originated m the Chinese shadow-plays. The public of 
these plays consisted of men only, and their language was 
often very coarse, but pure Turkish, as they were intended 
for the unlettered mass. The modern Turk4 X t 
not an outgrowth of these old popular dramas but an 
adaptation of European theatrical performances. It is 
therefore alien to its soil and the impossibility of Turkish 
women taking part in the performance as actresses has 
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debarred it from becoming national. The dramas of 
Kemal and of ‘Abdul Haqq Hamid are not apt for stage 
performance. The shortest way was the adaptation of 
French plays in Turkish surroundings, and this paved 
the way for orijofinal Turkish plays. The Turkish stage 
is destined to be the mightiest factor of regenerating Tur- 
kish society, as no branch of literature reacts so collectively 
and directly on the public ; but in order to produce liter- 
ary values it needs a past for developing actors and 
managers and to create a stage technique. All this 
Turkish drama lacks. In the reign of ‘Abdul Hamid 
no theatrical performances were allowed, and consequently 
no writer thought of working for the stage. With the 
advent of the new era the Turkish drama began its life 
and, although adaptations still hold the field, some original 
pieces are also performed, but with no remarkable success 
as yet. 

Nearest the dramatic art is the art of eloquence. In 
Turkish history as in Muslim history eloquence and oratory 
were generally the outcome of religion. Since the funda- 
mental Khuthah of the Prophet at ‘Arafat, each Friday 
saw in so many thousands of mosques a congregation 
listening to oratory. This oratory, which in the first 
centuries of Islam brought forward a number of fiery 
convincing arguments in lesthetic form, petrified later 
on and lost its individuality. In Turkey some siiltans 
and leaders harangued the army and seditious Janissaries, 
and dervishes delivered speeches which savoured of our 
modern demagogy ; but real oral ory came to the Last with 
parliamentary government and the revolutionary times 
offered ample opportunity to street-orators. The quick 
temperament of the Turks sotin adapted itself to this new 
form of literature and some great orators like Omer Naji, 
Hamdullah Subhi and last but not least the victorious 
President, Mustafa Kemal Pasha, with his five-days-long 
speech, in which he gave the whole history of the revolu- 
tion and subsequent military* suceess, made a remarkable 
record in oratory. 

A new and very quickly developing literary form is 
presented bj^ the Turkish witty papers and humorous 
pamphlets, which ridicule the eccentricities of present life. 
Much hope can be vested in this literature, for which the 
Turkish mind seems to be essentially fitted. 

The profoundest progress is to be found, however, in 
Turkish learning. I can safely say that some fifty years 
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ago there hardly was any Turkish learning worth mention- 
ing. No Turkish historiography, no literary history, 
no ecclesiastical history or biography was attempted in a 
scientific spirit. The historical books were mere compila- 
tions and no serious research was made. With the founda- 
tion of the Historical Society the situation changed. 
Scholars like Nejib Asim trained in European philology, 
undertook to unveil the ancient times of the Turks, and 
the results show mighty progress, while the period of 
Ottoman sovereignty is best represented by the docu- 
mentary research-work of Ahmed Refiq who has published 
a senes of monographs on Turkish historv, and started 
the real scientific publication of deeds and documents 
relating to the history of culture. 

The history of literature was inaugurated by a thin 
little volume of ‘Abdul Halim dealing with the subject, 
besides anthologies for the reading public. The innova- 
tions of the writers provoked sharp criticism, and a number 
ol books on literature appeared. They were very different 
from the old Tezlcerahs which contained only a few ex- 
planatory lines on the poets and their works. The Turks 
who studied in France came home with enthusiasm and 
applied aesthetic criticism to Turkish books. The ensuiner 
controversy and strife bore a rich harvest, ‘Ali Kemfil in 
his “ Real Utcraturc^ {EdeUyat-i-haqiqiyah) deals with the 
necessary commingling of reality with imagination in a 
Iiteiary work. Literature must depict human life in all 
Its aspects. He blames Turkish writers for being slaves 
ot their fancy, while their aim was to copy recognised 
models. He passes a scathing judgment on Turkish 
literature which, according to him, is a heap of empty 
Jingling ^vords. 


Raif Nejdet’s “ Sentiments and Thoughts ” (Hisler 
ve Ftkirler) and “ Literary Life ” {Hatjat-i-Edebiye) contain 
a series of articles in which the author fights for the Europ- 
ean school and claims social tendencies for literature 
which cannot remain an art for itself as it was in the Past! 
He IS a great admirer of Rousseau and Tolstoy and con- 
siders literature a great school for the people ; and conse- 
quently the writer must pursue moral aims. His yiew of 
the lyric poetry of Turkey is a flat denial of its merits. 

A staunch fighter in the cause of the new European 
school IS Huseyn Jahid who collected his critical articles 
under the title “ My Struggles ” (Gaugalurim). He proyed 
avery able, sometimes pungent, critic ; and unyeiled the 
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adaptations of ‘Ali Kemal and others which he exposed to- 
ridicule. He fights against Arabic influence and denies 
the vitality of Arabic and Persian culture in the present 
days. He advocated the cause of the new Turkish so- 
called decadent writers, and Ahmed Midhat the novelist, 
and Sami the linguist sided with him. He discussed the 
problem of Turkish spelling and emphasised the necessity 
of reform in the spirit of phonetic writing with Arabic 
characters. He did not go so far as Enver Pasha, who 
elaborated a curious way of writing with the disjointed 
letters only. 

These articles and books show what deep interest the 
public has in literary criticism, and in spite of the great 
number of light-witted, frivolous novels and stories 
which fill the shelves of book-shops there is a growing 
interest in art and literary science. 

The finest step towards a scientific study of literature 
wastaken by BrusaliMchemed Tahir, who in his Ottoman 
Authors ” iOsmanli Mu'ellifleri) reveals an encyclopedic 
knowledge of the old writers. A seholar of great ability, 
he soon established a school of literary criticism and did 
remarkable research work. Kopruluzade Mehcmed Fuad, 
scion of a noble family, has published a number of valuable 
books like “ Literature of Today ” {Bugunku Edebiifat) in 
which he sides with the progressives. He discovered 
the old vestiges of Turkish Sufism which he made aecess- 
ible in a deeply learned book, ’-The First Sufis in Turkish 
Literature ” {Turk Edebiyatda ilk Mutcsavvijler) besides 
editing Turkish classics with valuable commentaries. 

Ismail Habib’s great book “ The Turkish Renaissance ” 
(Turk Tejeddud Edebiyat Tarikhi) is the first systematic 
critical Turkish history of the literature of the last eentury 
with full examples and notes. I am indebted to his 
masterly exposition and arrangement of materials. Theo- 
logy, since the change of madrasa teaching into university- 
discipline. has had ample scope to develop, while the 
history of art, represented by Jelal Esad’s Turk Saneati 
has taken a new start and a \'ery promising turn. 

With the introduction of new reforms in political and 
social life, jurisprudence, economics and political science 
have taken a laudable development. And Turkish litera- 
ture possesses a library in which one finds every modern 
science well represented by indigenous authors. 

The world has been astonished by the reform of the Tur- 
kish alphabet, exchanging the Arabic letters for the Latin, 
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This innovation is in keeping with the general tendency 
of present-day Turkey and, though astonishing at first, it 
seems to work without hindrance. Even though it debars 
from a thorough knowledge of the old literature, the nice- 
ties of which will become alien and incomprehensible 
to the next generation, it cannot form an obstacle to the 
growth of a new literature provided that great writers 
continue to arise. It is certain that this reform signifies 
a new epoch in the history of culture in Turkey. 

I cannot end this summary without this remark: 
Writers alone cannot make literature, it is the public 
which reads it and reads it in many different ways. With- 
out the congenial acceptance of the reader the writer’s 
genius will be fruitless. Let us hope and wish that out 
of the traditions of the great Turkish writers a noble 
spirit will arise and fortify the future of a national Turkish 
culture. 


Jui.ius Germanijs. 


{To he Continued.) 
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IN THE KAABA 

Here in Thy house I stand. Thou mak’st me one 
With all within the depths and on the height. 

Thy Universe encireline star and sun. 

Boundless domain o’erspreading day and night, 
Surrounds me ; yet not this my heritage. 

’Tis some dim spark where elouds of darkness rolk 
Some unknown symbol on an unseen page — 

A glimpse of Thee faith-flashed upon my soul ! 

From nothing I, from darkness earne my light. 
Thy breath gave life — which is eternity ! 

So I, a being ev'er in Thy sight. 

Once having been shall never cease to be. 

Say, am 1 but a dream in endless sleep ? 

Dispel the dream, or let its veil be riven. 

Show me within myself Hell’s deepest deep. 

And in myself the highest height of Heaven ! 

Thou art above them all, and my return 
From earth and hell and heaven is to Thee. 

WTapt in Thine own, my being still doth yearn 
To find in Thine its immortality. 

Of Thee, from Thee, and unto Thee I mo\T 
In endless motion born of endless might. 

Thy best is for me — ^Mercy. Grace and Love ; 

The fire of Hell shall burn with Heaven’s own lights 


Nizamat Jung. 






An Old Man with a Lamp. 
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THE RELIGIOUS POLITY OF ISLAM 


In studying the religious polity of Islam wc may follow 
three possible methods, each of which would involve us in 
a longer and more detailed discussion than is possible in a 
short paper. 

One method would be the historical method. Where 
it ean be followed in detail and through its ramifications, 
it would be the most effective. But its use would imply a 
survey of the whole of Islamic history in its political as- 
pects as well as the history of Islamic thought and specu- 
lation. In order to rcdiu^c the field of our vision to more 
manageable proportions we might follow the sec^ond method 
and merely confine ourselves to the writings of the 
great Mujtahids and J’aqihs, but the y)i(!ture which we 
should then get would be altogether out of perspective 
and indeed so detached from its setting that it would be 
untrue. A third method would be to take conceptions of 
Society, Kingship or Sovereignty, Rights and Duties, 
and seek to deduce conclusions about them. This would 
be misleading unless we let the light of history play upon 
them. These conceptions have had historical develop- 
ment and have borne a close relation to the facts of Islamic 
history. I propose to take some of these leading concep- 
tions, to view them very briefly in historical perspective, 
and to discuss theories and facts as explaining eaeh other. 

The political history of the Islamic State would begin 
from the Prophet’s first organisation of his little band of 
devoted followers linked together in Medina as Exiles 
(Muhajirs) and Helpers (Ansar) under his own guidance 
through peace and war, followed by the contact with 
other nations in the wonderful expansion of the first two 
centuries of the Hijra. It would proceed to deal with the 
organisation, progress, and decay of the Abbaside Empire, 
the dissident movements connected with it, such as the 
Buwaihids and Seljuqs, the Shi‘as and Batinis and the 
contemporary movements elsewhere, such as the Muslim 
Empire in Spain, the Fatimids in North Africa, and the 
Ghaznavids in Central Asia. Then would come on the 
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scene the Mongols, who produced a series of revolutions 
in Asia and under Islamic influences produced such great 
codes as the Institutes of Timur. Timur, in spite of all 
his rough ways, had a vein of idealism. He took for his 
guidance his own practical experience and the adviec of 
his spiritual teacher (Pir), and found no difficulty in 
reconciling them. On the western scene of the Islamic 
world came the Osmanli Turks, whose continuous contact 
with Europe in peac^e and war through seven centuries has 
produced new developments in the practical working of 
politics, and whose re-birth as a new national State pro- 
mises still more wonderful transformations for the future. 
Side by side we should have to take account of the Safavdd 
Empire in Persia, the Qajar Dynasty which lasted a good 
deal over a century (1 791-1 H2.'5), and the new Pehlcvi 
constitutional dynasty, which is working on modern lines. 
Nor must we omit India a!id Egypt. In India the great 
Mughal Empire Avove itself into the political life of the 
people, and bcqticathcd many institutions and jjroblems 
of living force to the IJritisli Indian Empire Avhich has 
succeeded it. In Egy})t the Dynasty of Muhammad ’Ali 
has liad many uj)s and downs : the modernisation of the 
country and its ncAV relations in the international field 
introduce new threads into the fabric of Islamic politics. 
And ‘Iraq, released from the. Mandate, and Central Arabia 
and the Ilijaz. united under Nejd sovereignty under a 
Wahhabi Puritan regime, are working out new and fruitful 
in.stitutions in the polity of Islam. 

The history of Islamic political thought and speculation 
would be almost as long and chequered as the history of 
Islannc politics in actual Avorking. We should begin 
with the glimpses which we get in the Hadith literature, 
referring to the times of the Prophet and the four pious 
Khalifas. We should then go on to the speculations of the 
great jurists,— the founders of the four Orthodox systems 
of Sunni Jurisprudence, as Avell as the various branches of 
Shi ‘a and other schools of thought. The four Orthodox 
systems, which mutually recognise and tolerate each 
other, grew up in the first tw'o centuries of Islam. The 
Shi‘a schools AA'ere systematised later, and much less is 
knoAvn to the outer AA'orld about their A'ieAA's on the funda- 
mental questions of human society, the relation of sov- 
ereignty to religious leadership, and the conflict of de facto 
law and administration with Avhat they conceive to be the 
jreal orders of the Sacred Law or the legitimate sovereign. 
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Nor must we forget extinct systems like the Mo‘tazila or 
the Batiniya, which once played an important part in 
the controversies of the Islamic world. 

Then would come great writers like Mawardi (d. 450/ 
1058) and Nizam-ul-Mulk (d. 485/1092). The former made 
a complete exposition of the Sluifed doctrine of the State 
and society, the nature of sovereignty, its right and duties, 
the Executive and the Judiciary and their functions, and 
the various relations in which the individual comes under 
the State. Nizam-ul-Mulk was a great practieal states- 
man. He was the celebrated Wazir of Malik Shah the 
poAverful Saljuq Sultan, and of the Sultan’s father before 
Inm. He did much to check the rivalries of the Sultanate 
and the historic Khalifate on the one hand, and the incur- 
sions of the many semi-political, semi-religious sects Avhich 
were shaking the foundations of the Islamic world, at the 
same time that the religious revival in Western Europe, the 
influence of Cluny, and the ambitions of the Papacy 
were consolidating the spirit which led to the eastern in- 
cursions of Europe known as the (’rusades. We find in 
his book, the ^Siyasat-nama, the faithful advice of a 
Minister to his Sovereign, backed by many anecdotes and 
historical references. Both minister and sovereign had a 
tragic end, and political disintegration proceeded apace. 

The centuries that followed saw political anarchy and 
ruin, and the political thinkers turned to the moral basis 
of the State and Society. Khwaja Nasir-ud-din Tusi 
(d. 672/1274), the great astronomer, mathematician and 
philosopher, in his famous work, the Akhlaq-i-Nasiri 
sought to base the foundations of the State on ethieal 
doctrine, somewhat after Aristotle, but his exposition is 
original, and based on Islamic doctrine. Two centuries 
later, Jalal-ud-din Dawani (d. 908/1502) improved upon 
this in his universally esteemed Akhlaq-i-Jalali. Both 
the Mkhlaq hooks, which were written in Persian, owe their 
origin to an earlier Arabic work of the fourth century of the 
Hijra the Kitah-i-Taharat, written under the sway of the 
Buwaihid dynasty. The Nasiri incorporated some of 
Bu ‘All Sina’s encyclopaedic philosophy. The Jalali 
period is the wonderful period of cultural brilliance but 
political decay. It saw Persia contending against the 
Turkomans and the Osmanlis and finally establishing the 
national Safavi dynasty in 1499. In literature it boasted 
of the immortal poet Jami, the great historian Mir-Khond, 
and the Prince of Persian Painters BihzM. Meanwhile 
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in the West, Ibn Khaldun (d. 808/1406) had already dis- 
cussed the science of politics on the basis of the philosophy 
of history. He was a versatile genius and had diplomatic 
and judicial experience in many lands,— in Morocco and 
Algiers, in Tunis, in Spain, in Damascus after having been 
a prisoner of Timur, and in Cairo, where he died. 

After the establishment of the Mughal Empire in India 
in 1526 there was a great deal of activity in the production 
of Persian literature in India. The most famous of the 
writers on politictal subjects was ‘Allama Abu’l-Fazl, 
the right hand of Akbar, who has, in his Akbar-nama and 
his ‘Ain-i-Akhari, developed a theory of Kingship verging 
on the Divine Right of Kings. To him Akbar was the 
Perfect Man - the Insan-i-Kamil. He and Akbar would 
have reduced the Muslim State; to an Erastian model. 
This activity in the exj)loration of jxditieal ideas died down 
in the later Mughal Empire. Hut it has revived in our 
owTi days. For a century the Turks have been dealing 
with (constitutional qiu'stions. After the War, since the 
abolition of the Sultanate and the Khihifat, Turkish 
thought has taken a radically new orientation. The late 
Count Ostrorog eonneeted the Angora movement with the 
literary ferment caused by the glorification of the Tura- 
nian race by the French writer Leon Cahun. The modern 
Turki.sh literary-iiolitieal movement is led by Halide 
Hanum, the Turkish lady whose life itself has been one 
great adventure and romance. In Persia too, there has 
been grojiing for reform for a generation. At length the 
abolition of the Qajar dynasty in 1925 and the election of 
Ileza Khan Pehlevi as Shah has changed the whole political 
atmosphere of the country. But the greatest modern 
activity in political thinking on Islamic lines has been 
shown in the Arabic Press, mainly in Egypt. Ibn Qu- 
taiba’s book, ‘Uyun-ul-Akhbar, published in Cairo in 
(1343/1925), deals with Kingship and government. About 
the same time the Thesis on Khilafat produced by ‘Ali 
Abd ul-Raziq produced a storm of controversy about the 
original basis of the Islamic State, a controversy which is 
not yet stilled. The two Islamic world-conferences (Mu’- 
tamars) of 1926, (viz : that held in Cairo in May and that 
held in Mecca in June), as well as the third held in Jeru- 
salem in December 1931, are evidence of the present grop- 
ing of Islamic thought towards a wider conception of 
international politics. 

I have mapped out in this sketch the material for the 
study of the historical development of Muslim politics and 
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political thought, in order to show how rich and extensive 
the territory is, and how it marks growth, adaptation, and 
a gradual unfolding of ethnical, religious, and moral 
movements and the continuous interaction between Muslim 
and world political thought. I hope this sketch will also 
make it clear how closely Islamic theories have been based 
on the facts with which they had to deal. An Arabist of 
great eminence* has complained that “ much of Mu- 
hammadan Law is purely theoretic in character, and lays 
down many principles that have hardly ever been put 
into practice.” With profound respect I dissent from 
this view. Muslim Law in its living state has been the 
most practical of all laws, and every one of its ideals was 
meant to be realised in life. In the anomalous position 
where non-Muslim authorities in power petrify law there 
may be many cases in which Muslim law may appear to 
be out of relation with the life with which it deals. But 
that is a passing phase and does not detract from the pro- 
foundly practical aims and methods of Muslim juris- 
prudence and Muslim polities. Even in the brief outline 
which I have drawn, it will be noticed that the names 
which stand out as landmarks are those of men of j)ractical 
experience in many varied walks of life. 

The first radical conception which we have to examine 
with regard to the Muslim State is that of Theocrracy. 
It is often asserted that that is the pattern of Islamic reli- 
gious polity. Let us see how far that is true. What is a 
Theocracy ? In the Christian-Jewish conception the 
organisation of the Jews from the time of Mf)ses to the 
time of the Kings was a Theocracy. God spoke face to 
face to Moses. The God of Theocracy was a national god 
going about in a veil from place to place, as there might be 
a national king. The ceremonial law enunciated in the 
Pentateuch governed all relations in the minutest detail 
and was the only public and political law recognised. God 
spoke to Joshua as he had spoken to Moses, and frequently 
intervened with miracles even after Moses. For example, 
the Jordan was divided ; the sun and moon stood still ; 
great stones were cast down on Israel’s enemies by the 
Lord, so that more of the enemies died from the stones 
than those slain by the sword of Israel ; and so on. And 
most important of all, there was an “ everlasting Priest- 
hood ” instituted, hereditary, .consecrated, and clothed 
with privileges, costly garments and symbols of authority. 
None of these things was tolerated in Islam. The Prophet 

(*) Sir Thomas Arnold : The Caliphate, p. 25. 
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was a messenger, a leader, a teacher, a wamcr, as we are 
taught to believe other Prophets were before him. The 
ceremonial law of Islam mostly governs private life, and 
aims mainly at personal cleanliness and purity. The 
public law was developed out of the eternal principles of 
justice and righteousness wliieh Islam claims to be the 
heritage of mankind in all ages but which were clearly 
enunciated again by Muhammad. The rights of Zimmis, 
or non-Muslims under Muslim protection (or trusteeship) 
were worked out in a whole body of jurisprudence evolved 
out of the needs of the first centuries of Islam. And new 
needs and new conditions have constantly brought into 
recognition new methods, and will continue to do so as 
long as Islam is a living reality. None of the successors 
of flic Prophet -not even the first four Khalifas — <!laimed 
in any sense to fill the prophetic office, but merely to 
carry on the work of Muhammad’s earthly ministry. 
The ofiicc of priesthood itself, wlu'ther hereditary or con- 
secrated, was rejected in Islam altogether. If we must 
have a name to describe the primitive Muslim State, we 
may adopt Kremcr’s formula : The Patriarchal State. 
Or we may call the system, with Prof. Gibb,* “ Thco- 
centrie ” : that would be a better woril than “ Theo- 
cratic.” 

Nor is a vision of a New Jerusalem of psalm-singing 
Saints in consonance with the ideals of the polity of Islam. 
He who preached Islam believed and taught that the whole 
course of human affairs and history is under the direct 
government of God. His own inspiration in the darkest 
moments of sorrow and tribulation and in moments of 
spiritual triumph Avhen righteousness visibly prevailed, 
was to him a type of the crowning mercy of God which 
operates at all times and in all places. In matters of civil 
government and military discipline Cromwell’s “ Saints ” 
may be compared in some measure with the early heroes 
of Islam. But the ideal of Islam, in politics and in other 
things, was to take human beings as they actually are, 
make them capable of acting together in each other’s 
service and the service of God, and by consultation and 
consent to build up institutions which would encourage 
right conduct and justice and repress wrong. 

Muslim speculations as to the origin of civil society 
are of a piece with this attitude of making every-day life as 
beautiful and just as possible by means of constant human 
striving. The bond of human society is assumed to rest on 

* “Whither Islam ?” p. 26. 
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implied contract or consent, without which no one has any 
right to exercise authority or regulate the actions of others. 
But how does this consent arise, and can it ever be with- 
drawn ? For comparison and contrast let us take the 
later speculations of, say, Hobbes and Rousseau, and then 
consider the ideas of Muslim speculation on the subject, 
which in some respects anticipate Spinoza. Hobbes 
postulated a primitive society in which every individual 
was against every other. They were constantly in 
conflict, and they found that it was to their mutual ad- 
vantage to make a pact, elect a king, and invest him with 
authority. That pact became perpetual and bound fu- 
ture generations. It could only be dissolved with the 
dissolution of society. The legitimate king could not by 
ordinary process of law be displaced. — Rousseau’s idea 
of the origin of society was the opposite of Hobbes’s. 
He postulated a primitive society in which man was free 
and innocent. Civilisation and kingship put chains on 
him. The “ general will ” ( Volonte generale) should be 
restored by the overthrow of Kingship and can only 
be maintained in a republican form of government. 
Though philosophy like his was a (contributory cause to 
the great political cataclysm of the French Revolution, 
his country has not yet, a century and a half after his death, 
discovereci the “ general will ” or how to make it effective 
in human affairs. 

Mawardi’s (d. 1058) exposition is somewhat as follows. 
If we base ourselves on pure reason and not on canonical 
authority, we may suppose that the iiitelligent man will 
abstain from wrong to his neighbour, avoi(l conflict with 
him, and in a loyal and friendly spirit, do positive acts of 
justice to him. But all men are not reasonable. Wlio is 
to curb the ignorant, the selfish, and the unjust ? There 
must be a chief, a leader, an Imam, absolutely just, ab- 
solutely unselfish, absolutely wise and understanding. 
Such a one was the Prophet under God’s inspiration. He 
was exceptional. But at all times there must be such an 
Imam, or there would be chaos. Referring to the Prophet, 
such an Imam is a Khalifa. But according to the Orthodox 
schools he is elected by the Community (the Millat), and 
where the Community is unanimous, they will be guided 
by God always to the right. This is the doctrine of lima' 
in its simplest form, although it has been narrowed (lown 
very considerably by the Faqihs. It is the Muslim form 
of the adage “ Vox populi, vox Dei,” but without the 
cynical flavour attaching to the western adage. But 
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supposing the Community is not unanimous, what is to be 
done ? llie Orthodox have therefore limited the Ijma‘ 
to the highest in the ranks of the ’Ulama. They are com- 
petent to judge, and in matters where the Law gives them 
plain guidance, they assume that there must always be 
unanimity after discussion among reasonable men with 
no axe to grind. That assumption is at the root of the 
provision which requires unanimity among Juries in western 
jurisprudence. In the election of the Imam, however, 
and where tlie election is theoretically by the whole Millat, 
differences do honestly arise, and passions and prejudices 
— and sometimes subterfuges — intervene. Historically 
that occurred quite early, and no legal solution was pro- 
vided. The Shi ‘as reject the Orthodox elective theory for 
the Imam altogether, and believe in a sinless Imam sent 
by the de(Tee of Cod — in a legitimist line which cannot 
fail. If it seems to fail, it is because the Imam is veiled 
at certain periods wlien the world is not ready to receive 
him. Behind the veil he always works, jutlgcs, and directs. 

The western world has evolved the doctrine of election 
by majority, and by means of representative institutions, 
has made it jiossible in practice to extend the area of 
election to tlie whole nation. This is a question of ma- 
chinery. With certain qualifications it has been found 
fairly effective. Muslim nations arc adopting it more and 
more. In principle it flows directly from the fundamental 
views of Islam. Certain failures of Democracy are safe- 
guarded against by other provisions. Mawardi mentions, 
among qualifications for electors, spotless integrity and 
capacity of judgment. lie rightly refuses to give the 
people of the capital any greater voice in elections than 
others. No Muslim writer suggests property qualifications. 
The qualifications of integrity and capacity are too vague 
to be incorporated in an electoral law. But they can 
be given effect to in a negative or indirect form if the 
principle is conceded, for example, by enacting dis- 
qualifications for convicts or undischarged bankrupts, or 
by having educational qualifications. Another check on 
wrong kinds of elections would be the Law : not only a 
strict electoral law, but a provision that certain kinds of 
fundamental laws would be beyond the reach of popular 
gusts of passion, as we shall see later. 

In the Akhlaq-i.Jalali (1477), civilisation is traced to 
the necessity for human co-operation and division of 
labour. A government is required to make each individual 
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content witli what is liis own. Government is therefore 
coeval with society, and did not arise after society was 
constituted. This agrees with Mawardi’s position, and is 
more in consonance with reason and historical truth than 
either Hobbes’s picture of a chaotic society or Rousseau’s 
picture of an innocent free society, in which government 
comes as a later institution. In MaAvardi’s view a right- 
eous government not only protects the citizens’ worldly 
interests, but enables every one to arrive at the perfection 
proper to his nature. Note that there is no straining 
after absolute perfection — no vision of “ Saints ” after one 
pattern — but an earnest attempt at realisable opportu- 
nities for every one. For Islam believes in attainable 
ideals, which go higher with every step in spiritual progress. 
Unless a government fulfils this function, it is a defective 
{naqis) government, merely held on force. Elsewhere it is 
called an Unrighteous Government. 

But what holds society together ? How docs tlie 
feeling of contractual relationship arise, and how is it 
maintained ? What shows that it is a real binding force, 
and not a mere theory. It is not simply blood relationship, 
or a common language, or common territory, although all 
these are factors contrilmting to it. The family is the 
pattern and unit of the State. But the idea is enlarged 
and ennobled in the State. For the Imam should be the 
Father of his People, and love them, know them, and 
punish them Avhere necessary. And his People should be 
dutiful and obedient (subject to limitations to be mentioned 
later). Their obedience must be willing and not merely 
forced, or where is the contract and consent ? The Imam 
as head of the State transcends family, tribal, or racial 
partialities. On this point the Prophet’s teaching and 
example stand out pre-eminently, and are unmistakable. 
A common language may be a bond of union, but diversity 
of language makes no difference to the righteous Imam. 
As regards territory, the Akhlaq-i-Nasiri can even con- 
template a Ruler without any territory. In ordinary 
cases a State has its territory, and common territory is a 
great convenience in binding people together. But how 
far shall we draw the frontiers of a common territory ? 
And even in the smallest tract we see differences of outlook 
in groups of people. There is no inherent magic in a 
particular geographical area, and free nations may 
expand and contract according to the particular bond of 
internal union which we are seeking to define. 
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Such a bond we may seek for in a universal ideal of 
Religion and Ethics, and this ideal is never absent from 
the minds of Muslim thinkers. But Ibn KhaldQn (d. 
1406), as a practical statesman, is right in defining it 
•with reference to actual facts in a different way. He uses 
the word *Asabiyat, which originally meant zeal for a 
Party, sufficiently strong to induce one to fight and die for 
it. In this connection we may call it National Discipline 
or Esprit de Corps, as his French translator De Slane calls 
it. It is this subjective feeling that knits a strong and 
effective State together. There is the famous appeal to 
it in the Scottish patriotic song, “ Scots wha hae’ wi’ 
Wallace bled ! ” It is this sentiment, and not race, or 
language, or territory, which keejis a nation together as an 
effective and beneficent force. The enlargement of the 
area of this sentiment is tlic highest statesmanship. Its 
contraction leads to disruption and disaster. Wlicre it 
actually exists between two groups and some artificial 
barrier prevents the Anschluss, we may have outbreaks 
of Hitlerism or revolution. 

Mawardi guards himself against the objection to the 
contractual theory of society by a refinement which fits 
the historical facts even better and leads to a fruitful 
discussion about how far obedience is justified to a de facto 
sovereign with a defective title or to a duly elected sove- 
reign who disregards the law or tramjiles on the people’s 
rights, or in some otlier way loses his qualifications for 
leadership. A contract is good only between people of 
competent legal status, acting freely. Where force or 
fraud comes in, it is void. Wlierc one of the parties is a 
lunatic, or a defective, or a minor, the contract may be 
initially void, or if the incapacity occurred at a date 
subsequent to the contract, or in certain special cases, 
a quasi-contract will be presumed in law. Then the 
relationship will be one of Guardian and Ward. The 
duties will be enforced all the more strictly against the 
Guardian, and the law will be interpreted all the more 
favourably in defence of the Ward. The relationship of 
the Ruler to his subjects is that of contractual or quasi- 
contractual Guardianship (Walayat). It is on account of 
that Guardianship that the Ruler gets any right to regu- 
late his subjects’ conduct at all or to interfere in their 
affairs. And this Guardianship idea extends in varying 
degrees to the Ruler’s ministers and officers as the Guard- 
ian’s Delegates. Tliey have thus a double responsibility : 
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to their Principal (the Ruler who appointed them) and 
to the Wards (the (’itizens), in whose interests the Guard- 
ian himself is acting. 

Now a guardian must have legal competence to act as 
guardian, and must fulfil the conditions on which he is 
appointed to act. The guardian’s capacity is defined by 
the Law, and so arc the conditions on which his acts are 
valid in the eyes of the law. Similarly the Law lays down 
conditions and qualifications for the supreme guardian, 
the Ruler. If those qualifications cease or tliose condi- 
tions are broken, the guardianship ceases in the same way 
that contractual rights and obligations are affected by a 
breach of the terms of the contract. In the language of 
politics, the consent of the Millat is withdrawn, the Millat 
is released from its allegiance, and new arrangements may 
lawfully be made for filling the supreme post. But all this 
must be done collectively by due process of law, and not 
merely by the whim of a discontented individual or clique. 
On the other hand, supposing the power falls into the hands 
of a Ruler not rightfully elected, his conduct and quali- 
fications, and his acceptance by the Millat may create a 
quasi-contract or contract, and what was irregular may be 
regularised. If a person who professes to act as guardian 
acts in the real interests of his ward, his act may be re- 
cognised and certain obligations will be created on his part, 
which the Law will expect him to fulfil. Such is the posi- 
tion of a de facto ruler, and there have been many such in 
Islamic history. 

The supremacy of the Law is one of the fundamental 
tenets of Islamic politics. It is supreme not only over the 
subjects but over the Rulers. The term “ subjects ” is 
an alien term : the word Ri'^aya or RaHyat, rather means a 
particular class of the Millat, the cultivators of the soil, 
who are considered the backbone of the State rather than 
the whole Millat. It is used in contradistinction to the 
hierarchy of officials, ''Ulama and professional men. This 
supreme law has its source in divine ordinance. I am 
speaking of the great fundamental Concepts which are 
grounded on universal reason and revelation, and whieh 
are recognised by all, and immutable. John Locke would 
call them Natural Law. The machinery for the enforce- 
ment of this supreme and sovereign law, and the ancillary 
provisions for applying it to particular conditions and cir- 
cumstances and giving its abstract soul, as it were, a 
body and form, are a matter for the Ruler to devise, with 
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due consultations and deliberations. And the practice 
of the Law must be in good faith and pursued in sincerity 
as a sacred calling ; otherwise the science of law becomes 
vain. The Ruler cannot legally say, like the Roman 
Emperor : “ Sic volo, sic jubeo : ” “ Thus I will, thus I 
command.” On the contrary he must call to his assist- 
ance and consultation the judgment of the best counsellors, 
so that the laws made have, by the theory of delegation, 
the assent of the people. 

This distinction between the sacred and eternal law, 
which derives from reason and revelation, and the trans- 
itory laws and regulations made by the rulers with their 
legislative authorities is analogous to the distinction in 
western jurisprudence between mala per .s-e and mala 

f irohihita. This distinc-tion is often overlooked by Mus- 
im jurists, and more often still by their critics who allege that 
there can be no legislation in Islam, and Muslim Law is so 
fixed and inflexible that it petrifies society. In its best 
days Muslim Law was the most flexible legal system 
in the world, and adapted itself to growing and changing 
needs in a spirit of conservative common-sense. Its 
acceptance of this substratum of Religion and Ethics saved 
it from the legal rigidity and unreasonableness which 
marred certain stages of Roman Law and certain stages of 
pre-Benthamite English Law. In Muslim law, as in all 
Law, certainty and clearness are required as essentials. 
The certainty —the search after })reeision and precedents 
— can degenerate into rigid absurdity. If we would curb 
this tendency in liuman h'gislation by an appeal to tlie 
higher Law, whieli, though it may seem vague, is more 
embedded in general princijiles, we are less likely to bring 
law into sliarp opposition to justice. The appeal to the 
higher law also hel])s to curb the .selfishness of the legislative 
or sovereign authority. In public and constitutional law, 
it is the boast of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence that unwritten 
conventions achieve more by their fluidity than rigid 
formulae. In Muslim jurisprudence the result is attained 
by the fluidity of the higher Law. Nothing is more dan- 

f erous than precise enactments which are disregarded. 

lothing is more conducive to progi'ess and right living 
than a limitation of transitory legislation and an appeal to 
first principles in the light of a collective conscience. 

What are the boundaries between the immutable 
principles, and the human provisions that must always be 
altered and adapted in a living community, has often been 
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disputed. The debateable jjround itself may be widened 
or narrowed according to the feeling of the Community, 
when the doetrine of ijmi' in the larger sense for which I 
am contending is brought into play. For example, a 
Muslim community may decide, as it has actually decided 
in some instances, to adopt the Swiss Code or the Code 
Napoleon, as a matter of convenience. No doubt some 
people may call it impious or anti-Islamic. To me it is a 
matter of convenience wliethcr a Community makes a new 
original Code or adopts one from the experience of other 
Communities. It is scttitig too narrow bounds to Islam 
to identify it with any particular set of concrete customs or 
institutions, however wise and reasonable they may have 
been in origin, or to exctlude others which the growing sense 
of the Community may desire to adopt. On the other hand, 
if we accept the eternal verities and the eternal equities 
as set above the reach of des{)<)tism, whether of Monarehs, 
Presidents, Oligarchies, or Democracies, or of Cliques ojr 
Majorities, avc have a valuable cheek on behalf of the in- 
alienable liberties of mankind, whi<*h are dear to the pro- 
gressive human spirit. 

This prinei})le of Liberty, Uurriyat, is insisted upon 
with great force by Mfiwardi. Indeed, in his time, it was 
necessary to insist upon it, Avhereas at other times other 
writers have taken it for granted. God’s servants are ad 
equal in the eyes of the law. No man can divest himself 
of this liberty. The liberty consists in the liberty of 
person and in the free use of all things lawful. Private 
property is lawful, and encroachments on it are encroach- 
ments on liberty. Injustice and oppression consist in 
preventing the free use of life and limbs, property, and 
lawful things. What then can be the justification of any 
authority at all, or of the Ruler taking any taxes, or his 
decreeing rewards and punishments ? It is a matter of 
Contract or quasi-Contract (Guardianship). Where both 
parties are free, the resulting constraint is also, by consent 
free, and as in Guardianship, in the interests of the Ward. 
It is this relation which creates the duty of obedience to the 
Ruler. It is this relation which entitles him to take taxes, 
only for the benefit of the Millat, and nothing for himself, 
except as a guardian or agent might take properly pre- 
scribed fees or remuneration for his services. Reward and 
punishments would be meaningless, if the acts were not 
of free choice. But the contract or quasi-contract relates 
back to the offer and acceptance by free will or by due 
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operation of law. Thus there are clear duties and obliga- 
tions on both sides. 

On this principle of Liberty and Personal, Responsibility, 
espionage becomes unlawful. Readers of Tacitus know 
what a bane espionage became in the Roman Empire. 
Non-Islamic books, in the East, on Politics, lay great 
stress on espionage as one of the means by which authority 
can detect and punish crimes. In practice espionage has 
flourished in all countries, in the East and the West, in 
various forms and under various euphemisms. Islamic 
jurisprudence recognises the office of a Censor (Muhtasib), 
who must watch over public morals and insist on correct 
weights and measures and fair dealing generally. But he 
must act openly and punish c;rimes and offences committed 
or proved publicly. As to hidden private doings one of the 
Prophet’s sayings left it to the judgment of God. But 
supposing, says Mawardi, there arc strong reasons and 
manifest signs for believing that a crime is going to be 
committed in public, can spies be employed to discover the 
facts and prevent the commission ? Yes, is his answer, 
only if the crime is a very grave one affecting others, and 
can be so prevented ; for example, a murder. In that case 
even a private person can and should take the same steps 
for prevention. In other cases, it is not lawful even for 
authority to employ spies. An anecdote is told of Hazrat 
’Umar the Khalifa in this connection. He found a brilli- 
antly illuminated tavern, which he entered. He found 
there a wine party. “ Have I not forbidden ” he said 
indignantly, “ the illumination of taverns and the holding 
of wine parties ? ” “ Commander of the Faithful ” was 

the reply, “ God has forbidden csi>ionage ; God has for- 
bidden entry into houses without permission ; and yet you 
do both.” Hazrat ’Umar withdrew, saying : “ Your 
double reproach prevails over mine ! ” 

Austin’s analysis of sovereignty as linked with force— 
of Law as meaningless unless backed with the sanction of 
force — is unaceeptable to Islam. Later political thought 
in Europe since the days of Austin and Maine, and still 
more strikingly, later international developments— have 
strongly called it in question. Our conception of Law 
postulates something archetypal and eternal at the base, 
with ever-adapting superstructures constructed according 
to the needs, opportunities, tastes, temperaments, and 
intelligenee of the various sections of people concerned, 
and constructed by the wisest of the people with the tacit 
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consent of all in whose interests they are constructed. 
It is the base which gives it vigour and vitality, and links 
it with religion and ethics, — not priest-ridden religion and 
conventional ethics, but universal religion and archetypal 
ethics, whose aim is to bring into conformity the will of 
man with the will of God. Willing obedience is necessary 
to the efficacy of Law, and force is no instrument for 
moulding the will, although it is an important factor in 
life and nature and essential for preventing evil from sup- 
pressing good. The State itself, as a human institution, is 
not above the archetypal Law, although the structure of 
every-day law may be and must be its creature. While, 
therefore, we should attach the greatest spiritual value to 
the Righteous State, the Unrighteous State should be 
curbed and limited as much as possible, in the interests 
of the freedom of man. Values arc so much inverted in the 
Unrighteous State tliat too much liberty, as the Akhlaq-i- 
Nasiri points out, may degenerate into chaos, and is not 
only dangerous to the State, but may be positiv'ely harmful 
to the interests of the community itself. 

In the apparent conflict between the will to lafeand 
Power on the one hand, and the worship of the Good, tlie 
Beautiful, and the True on tfie other, Islam takes a middle 
course. In ultimate analysis there is no real conflict. 
In the world as it is actually constituted, the conflict 
appears in various forms —flabby immorality masquerading 
as Art, mealy-mouthed hypocrisy or invertebrate lazi- 
ness as unselfishness, and a blind, arrogant, one-sided 
view of material phenomena as science. In such a case 
the spirit of Islam would be inclined to see much in the 
protest of Nietzsche, though Nietzsche’s language is 
needlessly vehement. But on the other hand it would 
unhesitatingly reject the claims of self-constituted Super- 
men and irresponsible militarist monster-states, such as 
Treitschke glorified. Machiavclli’s non-moral, all-power- 
ful Prince is in our view a glorifi(?ation of selfishness 
and lust of power, the very things wliich the art of Politics 
must seek to check. 

The religious polity of Islam is not committed to any 
particular form of sovereignty, sucli as Kingship, Aristo- 
cracy, or Democracy. It defines certain great principles, 
and lays down certain conditions for a Righteous State. 
Historically there have been various interesting develop- 
ments. Tlxc cradle of Islam was in Arabia, and Arabian 
ethnical ideas were apt to come to the surface in the process 
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of historical churning. Before Islam the tribal system was 
ingrained in the social life of Arabia. Though the Prophet, 
by his example and teaching, suppressed sectionalism and 
pointed the way to a non-tribal, non-racial, non-sacerdotal, 
non-autocratic State, the tribal revolt after his death 
showed that the tribal feeling was not extinct. It also 
showed that Arab obedience in the Prophet’s life was purely 
personal to him. The Arab mind, in its tribal organisa- 
tion, gives the maximum of freedom to the individual. 
This is often difficult to reconcile with collective action 
in a large State. Tribal jealousies were the bane of Muslim 
politics for many centuries, in Arabia, Syria, North Africa, 
Spain, and elsewhere. This extreme impatience of re- 
straint by authority amounted almost to antinomianism, 
and is remarked upon by Ibn Khaldun, himself an Arab. 
In the fortunes of the Islamic peoples in later times and in 
other countries, when the supremacy passed to other races, 
such as Persians and Turks, it remained as a reproach to 
the Arabs that, in spite of their intellectual keenness, they 
had less sense of discipline and cohesive action. It is to 
be hoped that that reproach will be removed in the im- 
mediate future, when more than one Arab kingdom will 
play its i)art in the family of nations. 

With the Umaiyad rulers, Byzantine ideas of luxury 
and despotism were added to tribal exclusiveness. King- 
ship, which was altogether alien to the Arab mind, was 
introduced into Islam by them. Ibn Khaldun’s dictum 
is that Kingship may be disapproved but not condemned. 
And yet the name of King was never very acceptable, and 
the older nomenclature of Imam or Khalifa or Commander 
of the Faithful (Amir-ul-Muminin) continued to be em- 
ployed. When the Turks came to play a prominent role 
in the politics of Islam, the neutral title of Sultan, which 
simply means “ authority ” in the abstract, began to be 
used. At first it implied subordinate rank, i.e., subordi- 
nate to that of the Khalifa. It is said that it was first 
used by the Buwaihid Amir Mu‘izz-ud-daula (334/945). 
But he did not use it on his coins, nor did Mahmud of 
Ghazna, though the title is commonly used with his name. 
The title was first used in public prayers by the Saljfiq 
Tughril Bey, who acknowledged his own subordination 
both to the Khalifa and to the Buwaihid power under the 
Khalifa (447/1055). In, the Persian mind the attributes 
of Kingship tended to be approximated to those of the 
old Persian monarchy, with much pomp and circumstance 
and something of the halo of divinity that surrounded the 
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Sasanians. Tlie Osmanli Sultan became a powerful Em- 
peror, with the attributes and personal powers of the Great 
Khan of Turkish tradition. The Osmanli were soldiers, 
and their Empire became a military Auto(*racy. In 
India, the high-flown adulation of Abu’l-Fazland others in 
Akbar’s Court, and terms like the Darshan employed in 
Court ceremonies, recalled the sacred c'haracter of Hindu 
Kingship, and were distasteful to tlie Orthodox Muslims. 
Wlien Egypt set up a separate semi-independent line under 
Muhammad Ali, the Ruler was called Khedive, not king. 
When Afghanistan became a separate kingdom, the ruler 
called himself Amir, and so did the rulers of Muslim king- 
doms in Central Asia. 

In our own day the repugnance to the title of Kingship 
has been overcome. We liave now a king in Egypt, Iraq, 
Transjordania, Afghanistan, and even in the Wahhabi 
kingdom of Nejd and the Hejaz. In the last century there 
was the short-lived kingdom of Oudh in India. In South- 
ern India, in the 18th century, Tippu remained content 
with the title of Sultan. Most of the })resent Muslim 
kings are on tlie Constitutional model. Though fori'ign in- 
fluences are apparent, there is yet an attempt to link some 
of these constitutional limitations with the old Islamic 
formulae, though the Islamic forniuhc implied much stricter 
limitations. The present national Turkish State is a 
Republic, though tlie extraordinary personal position of 
the Ghazi Pasha makes him more than the President of a 
Republic elected for a definite term of years. In calling 
itself a lay State {un etat laique), with no established re- 
ligion, it seems to make a breach with Islamic tradition, 
though it must be remembered that the breach is less violent 
than might at first sight appear, because in some aspects 
Islam is itself a lay religion, having no consecrated or priv- 
ileged priesthood. In this connection I ought to refer 
to the work of Ali Abdul Raziq, a former Mufti in Egypt 
(Al-Islam-wa-usul-ul-hukm), published in Cairo in 1925, 
in which he argues strongly in favour of the separation of 
Church and State in Islam. Similarly Maulvi Barkatullah, 
of India, in his book on the Khilafat (1925), argues that 
the Khalifa must be a spiritual leader only, and sketches 
a scheme of spiritual organisation. 

The duty of a Ruler to take advice and never to act 
without consultation is one of the cardinal principles of 
Islamic polity, and is referred to a Quranic injunction 
(Q. Ill 158). If, it is argued, the Prophet, who was wiser 
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than anyone else, was commanded and made it his practice 
to act after consultation, how much more necessary it is 
for ordinary rulers. Mawardi (in his chapter on the subject 
in his Kitab ud-Dunya wad-din) discusses the subject with 
his usual acumen. Consultation increases social under- 
standing and induces in people the habit of co-operation. 
Moreover the man who acts in concert makes other people 
sharers in his action, and has no cause in any event to hold 
his head down in shame. But the people consulted 
should have five qualifications. They should be (1) com- 
petent, (2) honest, (3) sincerely friendly, (4) independent 
and free from fear, and (5) disinterested. But it is inter- 
esting to read tJie shrewd remark of Nizam ul-Mulk in 
his Siyasat-nama that every one has more or less wisdom. 
From the need of consultation is derived the need of a 
Council, and if our earlier reasoning on representative 
institutions is valid, the need for legislative assemblies or 
parliaments. The qualifications specified for those whose 
counsel is worth having have to be translated from the 
abstract to the concrete. I do not know where any serious 
attempt is made to do so completely, but partial attempts 
arc made in most constitutions or parliamentary conven- 
tions. For instance, it is reasonable that a man should not 
vote in any matter in which he is personally interested ; that 
a person should be disqualified for treason to the State ; 
that a vote influenced by corrujit motives or coercion 
should be discoui\ted ; that undischarged bankruptcy 
should disqualify, and so on. As councillors must reflect 
the morale of the electorate which they represent, it would 
be reasonable to prescribe similar but less strict qualifi- 
cations for electors also. No electorate ought to be allowed 
to return members who are frankly out to destroy the 
State, though the tendencies in modern undiluted democ- 
racies is to chance everything on a stake of universal 
suffrage. 

I must not leave the subject without referring to Muslim 
fundamental ideas on finance and taxation, though I can- 
not here enter into any details. What I want to empha- 
sise is that in Muslim polity (as it should be in any polity) 
Finance is the corner-stone of the fabric. It is recognised 
that, taking as we do a high ideal of the spiritual and 
ethical value of the State, bad or selfish or inequitable 
taxation or expenditure may defeat the beneficent pur- 
poses of government as much as bad laws or a weak ad- 
ministration. In the ei.rly days of Islam an elaborate 
scheme of finanp? was worked out, Certain classes of 
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people were exempted on aecount of poverty, or infirmity, 
or partieular eeonomie eonditions. There was no speeially 
privileged class, — neither a hereditary aristocracy nor a 
privileged priesthood. The Jiziya was not a penal tax : 
it was in lieu of military service which was obligatory on 
every Muslim. The scheme of taxation on Zimmis was 
as fair as was consistent with the ideas of the time. There 
was always a temptation to raise more revenue by novel 
forms of taxation, but all virtuous rulers and their Wazirs 
disapproved of them and tried to conform to the Shara‘i 
scheme of taxation. As late as the middle of the 14th 
Christian century an Indian ruler, Firoz Tughluq, had 
qualms of conscience about the legitimacy of levying a 
water rate on the new canals which he had constructed. 
A great consultation was held, and after much debate it was 
decided that the water rate would be lawful even 
though the State was merely distributing the gifts of 
nature. The State’s service was in the distribution. In 
the same way, various kinds of expenditure, and certainly 
all expenditure on the personal whims of the Ruler, were 
held to be unlawful. The Muslim State never acknow- 
ledged that finance was not a part of morals — -whether it 
was a question of disproportionate demands, ill-distri- 
buted burdens, unreasonable lavishness in proportion to 
resources, undue partiality in the apportionment of bene- 
fits, selfish avarice, or unwise hoarding in the coffers of 
the State. A minister of Sultan Mahmud is said to have 
given him this advice : “ Treat gold as your enemy, that 
men may treat you as your friend.” 

Property and Capital, as well as the State’s right to 
control all the resources of the Community, are fully re- 
cognised. But on the other hand all factors which make 
for the misuse or selfish abuse of economic power by 
individuals or corporations are severely regulatecl. Under 
this head come the laws against usury. They have been 
interpreted narrowly, and in my opinion wrongly, to bar 
commercial interest. The State’s duty to provide for 
the well-being and suitable employment of its citizens is 
insisted on. As Professor Massignon remarks,^ Islam has 
the merit of standing for a very equalitarian conception of 
the contribution of each citizen by the tithe to the re- 
sources of the community ; it is hostile to unrestricted 
exchange, to banking capital,* to State loans, to indirect 

(1) Whither Islam ? p. 878. 

(2) In my opinion only where its misuse becomes a danger to 
thp Community. 
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taxes on objects of prime necessity, but it holds to the 
rights of the father and the husband, to private property, 
and to commercial capital. Here again it occupies an 
intermediate position between the doctrines of bourgeois 
capitalism and Bolshevist communism.” 

Muslim Polity is an imposing structure, not to be viewed 
through a narrow aperture. Many wise men have contri- 
buted their ideas and ideals to it. Many practical men 
have staked their reputation in applying them. Many 
States in history have foundered because they neglected 
them. Many modern institutions follow logically from 
them, even though tliey seem so new. Many races have 
contributed (tertain ethnical characteristics to them : 
the Arabs a passion for freedom ; the Turks a habit 
of disciplined obedience ; tlic Persians a genius for lofty 
imagination. I wonder if the Indians can contribute a 
power of synthetic co-ordination. What Professor De 
Santillana* says of Muslim Law may perhaps be applied 
to the Polity of Islam : 

“ There is no doubt that the high ethical standard of 
certain parts of Arab law acted favourably on the devel- 
opment of our modern concepts ; and herein lies its 
enduring merit.” 
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ANNALS OF THE DELHI BADSHAHATE 

Translated from an Old Assamese Chronicle 

PREFACE 

The old Assamese chronicle of the kings of Delhi, comm- 
only known as Padshah-Buranji, was described at length in 
Islamic Culture, Vol. II, Nos. .'i and 4, and Vol. Ill, Nos. 1 
and 3, under the title New Lights on Mogul India from 
Assamese Sources. Since the publication of the above 
articles I have received requests from many quarters, 
including a personage of no less eminence than Sir Mu- 
hammad Iqbal,* that the materials contained in the 
Buranji should be made available to students of Mogul 
history ; and the present scries represents a complete 
literal translation of the aforesaid Padshah-Buranji. In 
the meantime I have had access to two other manu- 
script chronicles dealing with the events of Delhi. The 
different versions have been (>losely and carefully compared 
and collated, and the contents rearranged on a chrono- 
logical basis. I wish I could critically and elaborately 
annotate the text with the object of pointing out the 
agreements with or deviations from standard Persian 
chronicles of the Mogul court, and identifying the person- 
ages and places mentioned in the P.B. But owing to the 
paucity of reference books at Gauhati, I have to abandon 
the idea for sometime to come. This may be taken up 
by some enthusiast working under better circumstances ; 
or if tjme and opportunity permit I may myself take it 
up some day. 

To my brethren living at Secunderabad I will point 
out a coincidence of supreme interest. Secunderabad has 
now become the radiating centre of Indo-Islamic culture 
and civilisation ; and it played a similar role two hundred 
and fifty years ago when war and conquest were the only 

* Sir Muhammad Iqbal expressed a desire to see the entire Padshah- 
Buranji in English when the present writer met him at the tea-party 
given to the delegates of the Fifth All-India Oriental Conference at 
Sbididara Gardens on November 2U, 1928. 
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medium of cultural contact. The principal informant 
of the Assamese chronicler was a Secunderabadi Mogul 
named Muhammad Ali. He has been described as a 
scholar proficient in Arabic and Persian loghats. He was 
in charge of the education of the sons of Nawab Mansur 
Khan, Fauzadar at Gauhati, from March 1679 to Septem- 
ber 1682, for which he was paid a remuneration of full 
one hundred rupees per month. He had with him the 
usual travelling archive and repertory of factolore, written 
and oral ; and the historically-minded Assamese of those 
days made full use of what Muhammad Ali possessed and 
knew. 

The circumstances which led to the presence of Nawab 
Mansur Khan and his protege at Gauhati are of great 
importance, especially in view of the light which they 
throw on the P.B. chapters devoted to Nawab Mir Jumla, 
Raja Ram Singha and Sultan Azamtara. By the treaty 
of 1639 enacted between the Mogul commander Allah 
Yar Khan and the Ahom general Momai-taniuli Barbarua, 
Western Assam extending from Gauhati to the Manas 
river passed into the hands of the Moguls ; and Mogul 
Fauzadars governed the newly conquered territory with 
their headquarters at Gauhati. During the illness of 
Emperor Shah Jahan and the War of Succession, Jayadh- 
waj Singha, King of Assam, rcoccupicd Western Assam 
and overran the whole country up to tlie neighbourhood 
of Dacca. Aurangzeb, after having consolidated his posi- 
tion on the throne of Delhi, despatched the veteran general 
and statesman Nawab Mir Jumla to re-establish Mogul 
prestige and reputation in Cooch Behar* and Assam. 
Accordingly Mir Jumla left Dacca in November 1661, 
marched through the entire length of the country without 
any effective resistance, and occupied Garagram or Gar- 
gaon the Ahom capital in March 1662. After several 
months of sporadic contests between the two camps which 
drove them both to unprecedented suffering and hardship 
a treaty was enacted in January 1663 which practically 
restored the terms of the treaty of 1639 as far as juris- 
diction was concerned. Jayadhwaj Singha died in Nov- 
ember 1663. His successor Chakradhwaj Singha under 
cover of friendship with the Moguls made elaborate pre- 
parations for the reoccupation of Gauhati, and in the 

* From the time of Akbar, Cooch Behar was under Mogul vassalage. 
During the War of Succession it unfurled the flag of independence and 
stopped paying the stipulated tribute to the Moguls. 
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middle of the year 1667, Lacit Barphukan, son of Momai 
Tamuli Barbarua, was sent down at the head of a numer- 
ous force to oust the imperial invaders from Gauhati. 
In November 1667 the Ahom general succeeded in wrest- 
ing back Gauhati from the Moguls, on which the Emperor 
despatched Raja Iltim Singha of Amber against Assam, 
his deputation being meant as a punishment for the re- 
peated delinquency which he had evinced in the discharge 
of his imperial duties, especially by his connivance at the 
escape of Shivaji Maharaja and the Sikh Guru Teg Bahadur. 
Ram Singha readied the neighbourliood of Gauhati in 
Marcli 1668, and lie immediately made overtures for 
pcac-e and the restoration of the territorial limits fixed in 
1669 and 1666. The Assamese remained adamantine, 
and Ram Singha repeated the peace negotiations though 
without any sueeess. Abortive fighting and peace pro- 
posals went on for three long years when tilings were 
brought to a liead in the beginning of 1671. In the naval 
battle of Saraigliat which took place in tlie neighbourhood 
of Gauhati in March 1671 the liopcs of the imperialists 
were daslicd to pieces. The forces of the Mogul general 
were completely defeated, and tjie Rajput Raja sought 
refuge in the imperial garrison of Rangamati situated at 
the frontier of Assam and Mogul India. Having failed 
to seize anotlier opportunity to invade Assam, Ram Singha 
returned to Delhi and paid his respects to the Emperor 
on June 21, 1676. Laeit Barphukan died soon after his 
memorable victory at Saraigliat, and was succeeded in 
the vieeroyship of Gauhati by his brother Laluk Sola 
Barphukan. 

The concentration of the ablest leaders of the country 
at Gauhati, for the purpose of thwarting any eventual 
renewed attack of the imperialists, left the Ahom capital 
in Upper Assam a prey to the machinations and intrigues 
of self-seeking nobles and ministers. Laluk Sola noticed 
with envy and suspicion the unbridled influence and 
dictatorship of the Prime Minister Atan Buragohain. 
Anxious to aequire for himself similar power and prestige, 
Laluk Sola negotiated with Sultan Azamtara, Governor 
of Bengal, for the evacuation of Gauhati, which he pro- 
mised to effect on the appearance of a few war-boats on 
the Bralimaputra and a contingent of cavalry on land, led 
by a Mogul commander. The only condition which the 
Barphukan imposed was that the I^ince with the concur- 
rence of his imperial father should make him king of 
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Eastern Assam, and confer upon him a reward of four lakhs 
of rupees. This proposal had, in the eye of the Prince, a 
double advantage. He would secure a personal triumph 
which would consolidate him in the fluctuating affection 
of his exacting father ; and would at the same time raise 
the rank and dignity of liis Assamese consort Halimat 
Banu Begum to wdiom he was married on May ‘2, 1668, 
and who happened to be the niece of Laluk Sola Barphu- 
kan. The Prince readily acquiesced in the proposal, 
and despatched Nawab Mansur Khan. Fauzadar of Ranga- 
mati, to take delivery of tlic place. Laluk Sola acted up 
to his promise, and tire Mogul general entered unopposed 
the fort of Gauhati on March 1, 1679. The elated Bar- 
phukan, who surrendered his charge for “ a handful of 
silver ” while his father and brother had fought for it at 
the imminent risk of their lives, now })rocccded up to the 
Ahom metropolis to play the role of a king-maker. This 
bloodless occupation of Gauhati was magnified at Delhi 
as a great victory ; and Shahrukh, the messenger of Azam- 
tara, who brought the news to the Enijreror, was given a 
reward of Rs. 1,000, a necklace of 19 pearls, and a lurrah 
studded with jewels. 

The first act of Laluk Sola was the deposition of King 
Sudaipha, who had been placed on the throne by the Prime 
Minister, atid the installation of a strijfling of fourteen 
years as Sudaipha’s successor. The Premier, now a 
fugitive, was next arrested, imprisoned and killed ; and 
Laluk Sola then turned his attention to the task of dis- 
abling all possible claimants to the throne by maiming or 
mutilating their bodies. Gadapani, the most powerful 
of the rival princes, deserted his home and wandered from 
place to place, avoiding the vigilance of Laluk Sola’s 
emissaries. His wife. Princess Jaimati, having refused to 
give any clue to her husband’s whereabouts, was tortured 
to death under the orders of the puppet monarch which 
were obviously inspired by Laluk Sola Barphukan. The 
martyrdom of the Princess roused the nobles to conscious- 
ness of the grave danger to which their country was sub- 
jected. Laluk Sola was killed in his own residence in 
November 1680 ; and the nobles placed Gadapani on the 
throne with the belief that he alone would be competent 
to oust the imperialists from Gauhati and free the major 
part of his kingdom from the yoke of foreign domination. 
This took place in August 1681, and after a year of 
preparation the new monarch succeeded in re-captming 
Gauhati from the hands of the Moguls after a decisive 
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encounter atitakhuli in the neighbourhood of the viceregal 
headquarters of Assam. Mansur Khan fled with his forces 
to Rangamati leaving behind a vast amount of provisions 
and war-materials. The King appointed the Gargayan 
Sandikai Phukan as his Viceroy at Gauhati ; and the 
Ahoms continued to remain in undisturbed possession 
of Western Assam until the termination of their rule in 
February 1826. 

After the cessation of hostilities Muhammad Ali re- 
mained at Gauhati enjoying that immunity from suspicion 
to which a detached scholar was entitled according to the 
traditions of the Indians. He found in tlie new Governor 
of Gauhati a patron who was as generous and appreciative 
as his previous master. The Ahom Viceroy seized this 
opportunity of utilizing the scholarship and learning of 
the Mogul of Secunderabad by arranging for tlie recording 
of the narratives of Delhi and other materials which were 
in his possession ; and an old chronicle specifically men- 
tions this fact in connection with the list of the kings of 
Delhi which was compiled from Muhammad All’s papers. 
It is a delightful irony of fate that the gift of a Secunder- 
abadi made to the Assamese at Gauhati two hundred 
and fifty years ago is now returned to the Secunderabadis 
by an Assamese from the very same place. 


S. K. Bhuyan, 
Gauhati. 


CHAPTER I 

Muhammadan Conquest of Delhi 
1. Tht Birth of Rungaddin. 

Mazitpur is a city in the province of Nako. There 
ruled a Padshah named Muhammad Shah of Alamanja.* 
He had no son. Once he feasted some faqirs and pirs with 
CTeat cordiality and earnestness, and prayed to them as 
follows, “ I have three hundred wives, but still I have not 
been blessed with a son. Please consult the scriptures and 
tell me what I am to do. ” 


* Thana Panjar in another text. 
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The faqirs and pirs replied, — “ What means shall we 
suggest ? There is one pir named Marda Sher Khan Ali^ 
who wanders about in disguise from city to city on an 
Iraqi horse. If you can recognise him when he comes to 
your city, you should pray to him for a son, and he will 
fulfil your wish. ” 

As luck would have it Sher Khan Ali halted at the 
city and the Padshah honoured him and offered the saint 
large quantities of food articles. The pir asked the Pad- 
shah, “ I hope you are perfectly happy ? ” 

Padshah : “ I have everything complete, but I am 
unhappy having no son. I have three hundred wives, 
but still no son has been born to me. ” 

Pir : “ In your previous life you had stolen the son of 
another man, and sold him to a degenerate infidel who 
must have killed and devoured the child. For this sin 
you have not been blessed with a son. Now, if you, 
desirous of a son, offer one lakh of golden pieces to Mecca 
you will surely have one. ” 

The Padshah did accordingly and got a son, who was 
named Rangaddin.* 

2. Nako, a land of ivonders. 

The beasts, birds, fish, men and serpents of that country 
are of huge dimension and stature. The Padshahs rest 
under the shade offered by the wings of the bird Hurma 
which lives on rhinoceros and elephants. The bird has a 
horn on its back. Sometime before its death the bird 
goes about with an elephant pierced through the horn. 
The elephant dies afterwards, and maggots breed on its 
carcase which enter the entrails of the bird and eat them 
up. The bird dies in consequence. Sarol is another 
bird of that place. The grandees make hubble-bubbles 
of the eggs of these birds. The price of each egg comes up 
to rupees one hundred or two hundred. Shah-Morog 
is another species of bird found in that country. Before 
its death it flaps its wings on the ground in quick succession ; 
the friction produces fire in which the bird is consumed 
to death. There is another bird named Sereng which 
assumes a white colour in the morning, crimson in the 
afternoon and black at night ; and they are kept by the 
grandees for their amusement. There is another bird 

(1) Muhammad Ali in another text. 

(2) Bukmdin in another text. 
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named MurUiskhor. It swallows live eliareoal of burnt fuel , 
wood and bamlK)os, without scalding its mouth The 
rats and mice of that place arc very sweet-scented. The 
nobles of the land use coats and garments made of their 
skins which they sew' and convert into dresses. Their 
pillows arc also made of the same stuff, and they become 
cool in summer and warm in winter. Their price ranges 
from one hundred to two hundred rupees. Diamonds are 
also found in that country. 

3 . Thr munificence of Rungaddin Padshah. 

After some* time Alamanji Muhammad Shah Padshah 
died, and he was succeeded by his son llungaddin. With 
regard to his own kingdom lie eiujuircd : “ How long 
have we been Padshahs of Nako ? ” He could trace the 
date of origin to the wars between the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas and not furlher than that. Nobody could say 
how long they were wielding the sovereign power. The 
Padshah ortlered the articles in the royal store to be coun- 
ted, but the counting could not be finished. 

llungaddin Padshah said to his Wa/.ir. Farteijang 
Khan, and his Kar/i. Sul Marda-dadulla. I investiga- 
ted into tlu' antiquity of our dynasty of Padshahs. The 
records testify to its existence at the time of the war 
between the Kurus and the Pandavas. No date could be 
traced earlier than that armageddon. The artkdes of the 
royal treasury were also computed, but the counting could 
not be finished. So I ask you both to give me such advice 
as will conduce to my well-being in tlie life to come as well 
as in the present life, so that my soul may be blessed. ” 

The two ministers said to the Padshah. “ Make more 
liberal jiresents to Mecca and to other holy places with due 
discrimination. Hestow gold, silver and clothes on faqirs, 
pirs, beggars and the poor. If this is accomplished you 
will earn blessings in the after-life. Arrange and re- 
construct the city in the proper order. Keep more soldiers, 
so that you may subjugate the frontier Rajas and Pad- 
shahs and exact tribute from them. Find out a kingdom 
greater than Nako : invade and occupy it, and become its 
Padshah. If this can be done, you will earn fame and 
glory in this world.” 

Accordingly, the Padshah made more liberal presents 
to religious places, exercising proper judgment and dis- 
cretion ; gifts of gold and silver and apparel were made on 
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a more extensi^•e scale to faqirs, beggars and the in- 
digent. The wives of mendicants wore bracelets and ank- 
lets of gold and silver. The city w’alls, the fort and the 
forum were constructed with marble stones. 

4. RungaMin's xvar-equipmenis. 

The Padshah then commanded Farteijang Khan to 
recruit and maintain officers and servants, which was done 
accordingly. There were .‘lO.oOO officers consisting of 
Wazirs, Dcwans, Nawabs, Kukshis and Mansabdars ; a 
ca\alry of 700.000 soldiers using Iraki, .Arbi, Sujarnis* 
and Turki })onies, .‘3,a00 elephants ; 42,000 cannon ; 84.000 
muskets ; 28.000 chandravatis ; 100..'500 bcldars, and in- 
numerable merchants, shopkcc])ers as well as camels, 
bullocks and asses. 

.'3. Rungaddhds (\rpedition of conquest. 

After subduing all the Padshahs and Rajas on the fron- 
tiers of his king(lom, Rungaddin marched against Slier 
Pingal, King of Rum. Reforc storming the intrencli- 
mcnts and garrisons of SIut Pingal Pad.sliali, Rungaddin 
halted at a distance of three days journey and despatched 
messengers to the King of Rum with a letter to the follow- 
ing effect, - “ I am the Padshah of Nako, and my name 
is Rungaddin. How dare you rest in pcaec after having 
heard my name ? Have you not received reports of the 
invincibility and splendour of my soldiers and my arms 
and weapons ? Even now tlierc is time for you to come 
and make friends with me by offering due submission ; 
otherwise be prepared for war. If you lack in war-ma- 
terials, just ask of me, and I will send them to you. Any- 
how I demand war. ” The above message formed the 
subject-matter of the letter which was delivered to the 
Padshah by a courier. 

G. iShe}' Pingal's reply. 

Sher Pingal became furious on the receipt of the letter 
and said,— “ My name is Sher Pingal, which denotes a 
tiger. VVliy should an ordinary human being brag before 
a tiger ? Why should I supplicate you for war-equip- 
ments ? Tlie splendour of your army lias led you to utter 

* Sujarnis is obviously a misnomer tov Sumarnis, the name given 
to ponies imjxirted from Smyrna; Mujannas occurs in Ain-i-A/d>ari ; 
sec Hobson Jobson, under Toorkey, 
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these words of pride and disdain, which will be humbled 
at the sight of the magnificence of the forts of my kingdom. 
I have three fortresses, one of copper, another of iron and 
the third of stones ; if you can come after passing these 
three citadels I will then ask you for supplies of war. ” 

To this the Ukil made the reply, - “ Have you not 
heard the name of Rungaddin Padshah ? He has humbled 
numerous Padshahs and Rajas. The three forts of which 
you have just spoken will not stand you in good stead. 
Man has constructed them, and man will demolish them. 
So, do not remain in peace by counting upon their impreg- 
nability. Go and offer your homage to him, everything 
will go well. If you oppose nothing will be saved. Your 
assertion that Sher Pingal means a tiger is inauspicious, 
as elephants, rhinoceros and tigers are all killed by men .” 

After having said so the Ukil was turned out of the 
Padshah’s presence, and he reported the whole matter to 
Rungaddin Padshah, who presented the Ukil with a pony 
and ten thousand rupees, saying, “ Well done, Ukil. ” 

7. Crossing of the invincible forts. 

After this, the Padshah despatched Farteijang Khan, 
a senior Nawab and a commander of twelve thousand, 
at the head of twelve Nawabs and a large army. At the 
sight of the copper fort, the general placed in the van large 
sheets of iron to serve as walls for the soldiers who marehed 
under the shelter thus afforded, unhurt by the showers of 
arrows and bullets. The cavalry riding on Iraki and 
Sujarnis ponies then reached the foot of the copper fort, 
when they crossed the fort and went over to the other side. 
The inmates of the fort perished or took to their heels. 
The copper fort was destroyed by Farteijang Khan. 
The invaders then attacked the fort of iron. Here also 
they posted the iron screens in front. The poladars 
served as screens for which they could not assail the fort. 
The beldars or sappers cut open a path with thin steel hoes 
through which the sepoys, the elephants and other men 
passed, and occupied the fort. After this the invaders 
stormed the stone fort. There was a Nawab who had 
once been wronged by Sher Pingal ; he nqw came and made 
friends with Farteijang Khan. The general gave him 
large presents and asked the methods of successfully 
attacking the iron fort. The Nawab replied— “ There is a 
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secret passage ; and liorses and elephants cannot pass 
through it as it is very narrow. A hundred or two men 
only can pass through the passage.” 

Some two hundred soldiers versed in magic were then 
requisitioned for service. They entered the royal apart- 
ments by a stratagem, and transported Slier Pingal Padshah 
bodily with his bed-stead, and handed him over to Fartci- 
jang Khan, who in turn despatched the captive monarch 
to the presence of Rungaddin Padshah. 

8. Sher Pingal offers submission. 

Rungaddin Padshah brought Sher Pingal to tJie Darbar 
and said, — “ Well, Slier Pingal, you did not consult men 
proficient in the ways of the world, nor did you act as 
one should do when he is in danger and misfortune. 
Hence you are now facing all this misery.” 

Sher Pingal replied, “ O Padshah, I bow to tliee. 
What you have said is proper and reasonable. You have 
heard what sort of a man I, Sher Pingal, am. Even 
Jungam-Shahan Padshah could not stem the tide of mis- 
fortunes ;♦ what am I to say now? Do as you think 
proper.” 

Rungaddin then said, “ Well, Sher Pingal, do not be 
afraid in the least. I shall leave this place after seeing 
that you are properly established.” 

Having said so, Sher Pingal was allowed to dine at the 
royal banquet, and to attend the assembly of the Wazir 
and the Dewan. The elephants, horses and other spoils 
seized by Fartcijang Khan after destroying the three forts 
were taken with him. He left two Nawabs in charge of 
the place and proceeded to the presence of the Padshah. 
Sher Pingal took his oath in accordance with the injunc- 
tions of the Musalmans, and Rum became bound to pay 
an annual tribute of five crores of rupees. Sher Pingal 
was presented with a sirpao or robe of honour, after which 
he was allowed leave to go. The son of Farteijang Khan 
was appointed Subha or governor of the place. 

Rungaddin Padshah said to Sher Pingal, “ I assure 
you there is no cause for alarm. Pay the stipulated sum 
of money annually to the Subha.” To this Sher Pingal 
replied, “ Padshah, seeamat, you have bestowed a second 
life upon a dead person. I will act as you have command- 
ed me.” 

* In another text, — “During the conflict I could not recuperate 
myself, being a victim of dive misfortune,” 
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Farteijang Khan was rewarded with presents of ele- 
phants and horses, and a purse of one lakh of rupees ; 
the twelve other Nawabs were also rewarded according 
to their desert. 

After the subjugation of Rum, Rungaddin Padshah 
encamped on the bank of the river Narmada, where Nasir 
Beg blew the nahbat. 

9. Pithor Raja of Delhi. 

Rungaddin's spies then went far and wide to survey 
the countries. messenger returned from Delhi and 
reported to Rungaddin Padshali, “ Pithor Raja rules at 
Delhi. He is a powerful chief, and his kingdom is a pros- 
perous one. All the commodities wanted by the Padshah 
are available in his territories. In ancient times it was 
the kingdom of the Kurus and the Pandavas. It is in- 
habited by men of all castes. Brahmans, Kshattris, Vaisyas 
and Sudras. and other Ilindusthanis. That place is fit 
for the establishment of your throne.” 

10. Rungaddin marches against Delhi. 

Having heard this the Padshah asked the Wazir for 
his oj)ini()n. The Wazir replied, “ I hear Delhi has insur- 
mountable fortresses, great warriors and diplomats. Still, 
if you resolve, you can occupy the throne of Delhi. ” 

The Padshah then despatched Jambur Khan by the 
route through the Maru river at the head of one lakh of 
sepoys, while Harjubar Khan proceeded by the way 
through Raehanpur in command of an army of one hun- 
dred tliousand soldiers consisting of Rohella-Pathans and 
others. The Padshah went in the middle. Bahlol Khan 
Nawab marched at the head of a large force of thirty 
thousand sepoys a journey of six dandas in advance, 
Rungaddin Padshah marching in the rear. 

11. The Rajputs prefer war to submission. 

The general of Rungaddin Padshali captured some forts 
within the jurisdiction of Pitlior Raja’s territories. The 
soldiers stationed at those forts reported to Pithor Raja, 
King of Delhi, “ The powerful sovereign Rungaddin 
Padshah, son of Muhammad Shall of Alamanja, King of 
Nako, whose capital is Mazitpur, has come with a large 
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army, and is marching towards this direction after cap- 
turing our garrisons.” 

Then Pithor Raja conferred with the Rajas of Amber, 
Bandhab, Haro, Rana Raja, Gar-chitor, Jharkhand and 
other powerful chieftains, when he said “ Rungaddin 
Padshah is a very mighty prince. After subduing numer- 
ous potentates he is now coming to invade our kingdom. 
Please advise whether we should offer our homage to 
him.” 

The Rajas assembled replied in one voice — “ We are 
Kshattriyas and Rajputs. We are not prepared to dero- 
gate our name for fear of our lives. Besides, the Raja of 
Delhi has never submitted nor paid his homage to any 
other prince. Death in battle is preferable to submission. 
So make preparations for war, and we shall fight.” 

12. Exchange of embassies between Rungaddin and 

Pithor Raja. 

In the meantime Rungaddin Padshah’s Ukil arrived 
at the court of Pithor Raja with a letter eontaining the 
following message, ” I am the son of Muhammad Shah 
Padshah of Alamanja, and my name is Rungaddin Padshah. 
Have you heard or not of the magnificence of my army 
and of my subjugation of the Rajas ^nd the Padshahs of 
the territories through which I have passed ? You should 
now come and establish friendly terms with me, and I will 
go back after having settled you in your territories, and 
you will live in peace by paying me presents and tribute. 
If you do not submit I will invade Delhi and take possession 
of the same, and you will be deprived of a great opportu- 
nity.” 

Pithor Raja, King of Delhi, sent the following report ; 
“ The Padshah is a great man to himself, what is that to 
me ? He is the Padshah of a kingdom and I am also the 
Raja of mine own. He should not have written like this.” 

The Ukil then said : “ What you have said and written 
betrays indiscretion. Everyone has heard of the prowess 
and strength of Rungaddin Padshah. Now that you have 
spoken so, you will have no loophole to escape.” 

13. Clash between the Mohammadans and Rajputs. 

The Ukil reported the whole matter to Rtlngaddin 
Padshah. The Padshah marched to the battle,, and so 
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did Pithor Raja. The Raja despatched the Rana-raja 
with a numerous army to meet the forces of Jambur 
Khan, while the Raja of Gar-chitor marched at the head of 
a large contingent of soldiers and chieftains against Har- 
jubar Khan, Raja Pitholdas was sent with another 
detachment, six dandas in advance. Pithor Raja himself 
marched to the eastern front personally to conduct the 
battle against Rungaddin Padshah. Then the advance 
guards of the Raja and of the Padshah caught sight of each 
other. The emissaries of the two sovereigns sent report 
to their respective lords. 

The battle commenced at a distance of seven days’ 
journey from Delhi. There ensued a terrible encounter 
between Jambur Khan and the Rana-raja with heavy 
casualties on both sides. Jambur Khan and the Rana- 
raja were engaged in a duel on horse-back, and they both 
perished by their swords. This was followed by a furious 
contest between the Raja of Gar-ehitor and Ilarjubar 
Khan. On one side were ranged Rajput sejxn's who were 
of very hard metal they would never retreat even at the 
cost of their lives ; on the other side were the Rohilla- 
Pathans, riders of sujarnis horses ; they would perish by 
the sword, but would never yield. There was terrible 
slaughter on both sides. 

The Raja had a brother named .Surat Singha. A 
Nawab was fighting from the back of an elephant, Surat 
Singha crept under the elephant and sjieared the Nawab 
to death. The remnant of the Nawab's army fled and 
joined the forces of Rungaddin. After slaying Hurjabar 
Khan, Unmatta Singha joined the ranks of Pithor Raja. 

14. The death of Pithor Raja. 

Then ensued a terrific contest between Maharaja 
Pithor and Rungaddin Padshah. It commenced with the 
firing of muskets from both the hostile camps, which was 
followed by a battle with bows and arrows. Then came 
the battle of the elephants, and horses, which was followed 
by those of spears, swords, daggers and targets. Thus the 
struggle continued for one full year in which varieties of 
weapons were used. Then the Rohella and Pathan 
cavmry of Rungaddin Padshah, riding upon Arabian and 
Sujarnis horses, destroyed the elephants and horses of the 
Hindu Raja, whose men were also killed by thousands. 
The Raja from an elephant’s back hurled his own chandravan 
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(discus ?) which fell back on himself and killed him. 
After his death, the cries of his subjects crossed the barriers 
of heaven. The Raja’s brother Rana Singha and his son 
Kumud Singha burnt the dead body of the Raja on a pyre 
made of aloe- wood. The queens of the Raja who numbered 
120 accompanied their lord. Several hundred pitchers 
of ghee were poured upon their bodies, and the fire reached 
the summit of the sky. Ten erores of rupees in gold aud 
silver and ten thousand cows, as well as clothes, were 
presented to Brahmans and Vaishnavas for the spiritual 
well-being of the deceased sovereign. 

15. Rungaddin's victorious entry into Delhi. 

Adam Fartu Khan, brother of Rungaddin Padshah, 
and Shah Adil Khan, his son, met the Raja’s brother Rana 
Singha and his son Kumud Singha in a serious combat. 
All the four perished by their swords. Thus ended the 
war between the two armies. Rungaddin Padshah won 
the day, while Pithor Raja encountered a defeat. Tlie 
remnant of the army of Pithor Raja surrendered to Rungad- 
din Padshah who inspired them with confidence and good- 
will. The victorious Padshah then proceeded towards 
Delhi. On an auspicious day and moment he made his 
entry into the walls of Delhi. All the gold and silver 
and other articles that belonged to Pithor Raja were 
plundered and seized. 

The prince who was left behind by Rungaddin Padshah 
in his native land was known as Sultan Muhammad Mazum. 
The Padshah now sent to him presents of precious articles 
of Hindusthan, as well as a sceptre and umbrella with the 
command appointing him Padshah of Nako. Rungaddin 
retained two lakhs of sepoys with him, and sent back the 
rest to his own kingdom of Nako, after having presented 
them with gold, silver and clothes. With regard to the 
two lakhs of sepoys kept by him, he doubled the number 
of mansabs. Pithor Raja’s crown, worth three lakhs of 
rupees was presented to Farteijang Khan. Others were 
also amply rewarded. The Rajas and chieftains of various 
ranks who fought on the side of Pithor Raja either perished 
in battle or survived. The brothers and sons of those who 
were killed were appointed Rajas. They were all given 
presents. Further they were assured of his support, and 
allowed to live in their old dignity and rank. He enquired 
into the respective status of his subjects, and allowed them 
to retain the same. 
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16. Rungaddin’s respect for Hindu traditions, 

Rungaddin Padshah invited Sarbabhaum-Chandra, the 
family priest of the late King Pithor Raja, and said : 
“ This Delhi was ruled by Hindu sovereigns for a very 
long time. I was the Padshah of Nako at a distanee of 
six months’ journey from Delhi. The Almighty God has 
now placed a Musalman Padshah to rule here in place of 
the Hindu Rajas. You should advise me in a manner 
which will lead to the continuity of our rule here.” 

Then said Sarbabhaum-Chandra : “ O Padshah, what 
shall I say ? You are yourself acquainted with all laws 
and traditions. God has created the nations of the earth 
in separate groups, each different from the other ; and He 
has not provided uniform customs and religions for all. 
If the different castes and creeds are protected, God will 
protect you also, and you will be able to remain at Delhi 
without any trouble or fear.” 

Rungaddin Padshah then said : “ Thanks very much. 
Pandit. You have given me wholesome and salutary 
counsel .” The Padshah presented to the priest rewards 
and four thousand rupees, and made the following decla- 
ration : “ The laws and traditions which existed before 
will remain unaltered.” 

17. The organisation of Mansabs. 

After this Rungaddin Padshah ordered Farteijang 
Khan : “ We have two lakhs of horse of our native king- 
dom, and four lakhs more recruited in this country, 
coming up to a cavalry of six lakhs strong. Now. you 
should proceed to group them under Nawabs, Mansabdars 
and Fauzdars.” Farteijang Khan accordingly created 
Nawabs with various grades of Mansabs, such as haft- 
hazari, chai-hazari, panch-hazari, chari-hazari, tin-hazari, 
dhi-hazari and ek-hazari. Mansabs were also created 
with eight hundred soldiers and five hundred guns, and 
fauzdars with three hundred, and one hundred and fifty 
respectively. , The new system was recorded on paper and 
communicated to the Padshah. Farteijang Khan was 
further commanded to despatch soldiers to different locar 
lities, the number being proportionate to the exigency of 
the plfwje, and to make gifts to all the people. Then all 
the juhabitants of this country were given a sufficient 
quani^ty of gold, silver and clothes irrespective of their 
castes and classes. 
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18. Divisions of the palace. 


The Padshah then enclosed his compound with ram- 
parts built of stone, and commenced the construction of 
his quarters. First came the Mardana-mahal where the 
Padshah sits and reclines or confers with the males, so 
it is called Mardana-mahal ; then came the Zanana-mahal, 
where the Padshah sleeps and amuses himself with the 
begums, where males have no access ; then came the 
Dewan-khana where the Dewan holds his court, superin- 
tends his affairs and communicates to the Padshah when 
necessary ; so it is called Dewan-khana ; then came the 
hall of the Khan-saman on the north, where is situated the 
store for the articles of the Padshah, hence it is called 
Khan-sama ; on the west is the Roz-dewan where the 
Padshah receives reports of affairs of countries far and 
near, and issues his orders and decisions with regard to 
plaees as occasion demands. In front of the hall, there is 
a place enclosed by gold railings, with two pillars of gold, 
near which the two Wazirs take their seat ; the Dewan sits 
within the enclosure. After this we have the silver en- 
closure with twelve pillars of silver against which lean the 
commanders of seven thousand and six thousand. Then 
comes the copper enclosure meant for the panch-hazaris 
and chari-hazaris ; then the brass enelosure intended for 
the tin-hazaris and dfii-hazaris ; and last the iron en- 
closure for the ek-hazari Nawabs. On the south is situated 
the Roz-adawlat where the Padshah enquires into the 
petitions of complaints. 


19. The Padshah's weekly routine. 


The Padshah proceeds to the durbar when ten 4andas 
have elapsed, and rises when there are two dandas for the 
commencement of the second prahar. On Mondays and 
Saturdays he conducts affairs of the State sitting at the 
Roz-dewan ; on Sundays and Wednesdays he decides the 
applications of complainants ; on Tuesday he enquires 
into the income and expenditure of the royal treasury; on 
Thursday he holds his court at the Hall of State called 
Khimawat where he investigates matters relating to the 
sacred shrines of Musalmans and Hindus ; on Fridays he 
visits the hall of Prayer to take the name of God. 
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20. Conclusion. 

Hinduwan or Hindu sovereignty ended at Dellii with 
Pithor, and Musalman usages commenced from the time 
of Rungaddih, who became Padshah in the era of Sakaditya 
848. Here ends the narrative of the country of Nako.' 

CHAPTER II 

Timuelane becomes Emperor of Delhi. 

21. Timurlane's early life as a shepherd. 

After the death of the Daigati Nawab, his grandson 
Timurlanga became afflicted with extreme poverty. His 
mother earned her bread by spinning eotton yarn for 
others, and Timur tended the goats of a local blacksmith ; 
thus did the mother and her son live somehow on what 
they earned by their own labour. Timur took the goats 
to the field every day ; at noon his mother gave him in the 
field his breakfast consisting of one-quarter seer of bread, 
the same amount of bhang^ and the sam? amount of water. 

22. Timur blessed by a prophetic faqir. 

One day a faqir of the Lohalangar (iron-chained ?) 
order went on shouting at the place where Timur’s goats 
were grazing to the following effect : “ The person who wilj 
give me bread, bhang and water, each measuring one- 
quarter of a seer, will be appointed by me Padshah of 
Delhi.” Timur's mother was then proceeding to give her 

(1) The name Rungaddin or Rukundin is found in the list of the rulers 
of Delhi from Judhisthir to Aurangzeb inserted in many Assamese 
chronielcs. According to one list Rungaddin vanquished the Rajput 
Raja Udaymalla ; according to another he defeated Pithor Raja. 
The period of his reign, viz., 28 years, 9 months and 8 days, is uniform 
in all buranjis ; though the starting date varies, Ist^ Ashar, 787 saka, 
in one; and llth Ashar, 764 saka, in another. This, I believe, is a 
scribal mistake as 764 plus 28 makes 787. The Kali era when he 
edmmenced his rule at Delhi is given as 8944. Rukundin’s successors 
in Delhi according to these lists are Bahauddin, 25 years ; Samruddin, 
29 years ; Kutubuddin, 27 years, Shahabuddin, 21 years ; Bibi Rabiya, 
7 years 8 months. 10 days from 891 saka. The list will be published later 
on. The text of Chapter I, has been collated carefully from three manu- 
scripts. 

(2) Bhang has been described by Manucci, Irvine vol. II page 7, as a 
“ beverage made of the leaves of dried hemp ground down, which 

Oates as soon as taken. Aurangzeb wanted to suppress this disorder. 
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son his noontide repast, Timur, on hearing the cries of 
the faqir, went to give him the bread, bhang and water. 
The mother dissuaded her son from doing so, saying : 
“ You will suffer from hunger. Do hot part with your 
bread to the faqir.” Timur disobeyed his mother’s bidding 
and gave his breakfast to the faqir, who ate it and became 
extremely pleased. 

The faqir then said to Timur : “ Lie flat on the ground 
with your face downward.” Timur obeyed, and the faqir 
inflicted seven strokes on Timur’s body with the iron chain 
that girdled his person, saying, “ I confer on you the 
Padshah ship of Delhi for seven generations,” Saying 
this, the faqir vanished. Timur became afllicted with 
pain from the strokes of the iron chain that he received 
from the faqir, and his niother said : “ I forbade you, and 
you disobeyed my words. Now, you arc throbbing with 
pain from the blows of the mad faqir Then the mother 
and son went home. 

23. Timur's master dreams the site of hidden treasures. 

Some time after, Timur’s master the blacksmith said 
one day to Timur : “ I have no man to-day to heat the 
furnace. So you should work with me in the forge 
to-day.” The furnace was heated and the smith, after 
hammering in)n for some hours, heeanic exhausted witli 
fatigue and fell asleep peacefully with his mouth Midc 
open. Then an insect as big as a black bee with the colours 
of gold, silver and diamond, issued out of the smith’s 
mouth and flew into the house. Timur saw the insect 
and chased it. The insect, after flying over to the ruins 
of the fort of Khattam Shar Padshah, entered again into 
the mouth of the smith. Timur returned to the smithy 
and began to blow the bellows. The smith awoke from 
his sleep and said : “ I have dreamt a dream. I wandered 
over the rampart of Khattam Shah Padshah and saw gold 
Coins strewn all over the fort .” Timur then said, 
“ You have seen something in your extreme fatigue. 
Besides, a day-dream is always false, and never true.” 

24, A miracle at Timurahad. 

At night Timur with his mother excavated a part of the 
old fort and came upon piles of gold mohurs strewn all 
over the place. The mother and son extracted a basket of 
coins and deposited them in their house. 
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Timur saw a dream that very night in which a faqir 
said to him : “ Exhibit the gold mohurs to the people and 
you will be Emperor of Delhi.” Then Timur during the 
self-same night took with him baskets of mohurs and scat- 
tered them in the thoroughfares of the town. The next 
morning the people became astonished at the sight of the 
gold mohurs strewn all over the bazars. A waqayanavis 
in the service of the Padshah of Delhi lived at Timurabad, 
and he reported the matter to Jal^ Hussain, Emperor of 
Delhi, in the following words : “ There have been elephant- 
like piles of gold mohurs at Timurabad last night.” On 
receiving this news the Padshah became astonished. 

25. Timur occupies the throne of Delhi. 

Timur then maintained a large number of elephants, 
horses, cannon and sepoys and became the proprietor of 
the fort of Khattam Shah Padshah. The Padshah of 
Delhi heard this news and despatched a Nawab to capture 
Timur and take him to Delhi. The Nawab proceeded to 
Timurabad, fought with Timur, but being repulsed he 
returned to Delhi. Timur pursued him as far as Delhi 
with 80,000 soldiers and camp-followers. 

Then the Lohalangar faqir, who had partaken of the 
bread, bhang and water from the hands of Timur went to 
Delhi. There was a man named Sharif Muhammad, 
and he was the preceptor of the Delhi Padshah. The 
Lohalangar faqir said to him : — “You say you are the 
preceptor of the Padshali. I will play a practical joke 
upon the Padshah, save him if you can.” The pre- 
ceptor of the Padshah said ; “ Wherein lies your power ? 
Better save your own life and remain silent.” Then the 
Lohalangar faqir struck three blows on the earth with his 
iron chain, and instantaneously the Padshah with the 
Raja of Peshowa flew up into the air, and dropped down 
again on the earth. Then the imperial preceptor paid 
his homage and reverence to the Lohalangar faqir and 
departed from the place. The Lohalangar faqir went io 
unknown quarters after placing Timur on the throne of 
Delhi. 

Timur thus became the Emperor of Delhi. After 
his death he was succeeded by his son (descendant) Shah 
Babar who was succeeded by his son Shah Humayun 
who was succeeded by bis son Shah Akbar, who was 
succeeded by his son Shah Jahangir. 
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ANSALS OF THE DELHI BADSHAHATE 
CHAPTER III 

Humayun’s flight and restoration, 

26. The boast of Humayun Padshah. 

Salutation to Sree-Krishna. Humayun Padshah of 
Delhi used to say frequently while sitting at the Durbar : 
“ I do not know of any man likely to thwart my sword ” 
Daria Dadulla Kazi could not stand this repeated bragging 
of the Emperor, and he said : “ Why do you vaunt in a 
manner irritating to the Almighty Khoda ? Now you 
say there is no man to thwart your sword ; such a man will 
come out whose strength you will not be able to oppose, 
and for whom you will have to flee leaving the throne of 
Delhi. He will become the Padshah of Delhi, Thus it 
has been enscrolled in the scriptures. ” The Kazi said as 
above. 


27. The future rival of the Emperor. 

The Padshah was seized with apprehension and he 
said to the Kazi : “ Would you be able to show me the 
Nawab’s slave who, you say, will measure my strength in 
future ?” The Kazi replied : “ I cannot undertake to 
show him m the ordinary fashion, saying, “ Here is the 
man.” I shall be able to show him after having identified 
him with the marks specified in the scriptures.” 

The Padshah said : “ I am prepared to act as you re- 
commend : please state your suggestions. ” The 
Kazi replied — “ Please arrange the necessary provi- 
sions for holding a banquet and I will show you the 
man there.” 

At the instance of the Kazi the Padshah collected food 
provisions and invited his nobles. He made the 
Kazi sit near him, and ordered the guests to partake 
of the cheer which consisted of bread and vegetables. 

One Sher Khan, a trustworthy sepoy serving under a 
panch-hazari Nawab, brought out a knife with which he 
cut his bread and ate. The Kazi pointed him out, say- 
ing,— 

“ O Padshah-Hazarat, this is the man who will baffle 
the prowess of your sword.” The Padshah beckoned his 
confidants near him and said, ** Now, mark this attendant 
of the Nawab : you shall have to recognise him hereafter.’’ 
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28. Attempts to capture Sher Khan. 

Four days after this feast the Padshah despatched a 
messenger to the Nawab asking the latter to see His 
Majesty the following morning, in the company of his 
sepoy Sher Khan. Having received this command of the 
Pad^ah the Nawab summoned the sepoy to his presence 
and said — “ The other day you cut and ate your bread 
before the Padshah ; for this I have been commanded to 
take you with me. You are a servant in our family for 
the last three generations ; how can I inflict upon me the 
sin of causing your death by making you over to the 
Emperor ? Do as you think proper. For your sake, I am 
prepared to face whatever the Padshah may be inclined 
to do. ” Having said so he caused the flight of the sepoy. 

The Nawab proceeded to the presence of the Padshah 
on the next day. Tlie Padshah asked the Nawab whether 
he had brought with him the sepoy, Sher Khan, to which 
the Nawab replied, “ O Padshah-Hazarat, I have de- 
spatched him to the interior and I have sent for him yester- 
day on the receipt of tlie Padshah’s command. I will 
present him before His Majesty when he comes back.” 

llie Padshah then said : “ I have not summoned him 
with any evil intention. It is for his good that I want him 
in my presence. So please bring him quickly.” The 
Nawab acceded to the request, saying that in obedience 
to the command of the Padshah he would deliver his 
servant within eight or ten days. The Nawab has 
himself imparted secret counsel to the slave and caused 
his flight ; will he now capture and deliver him to the 
Padshah ? The Nawab simply made a false statement 
before the Emperor, and tried to gain time so that the 
slave might flee further still. On the expiry of ten or 
twelve days, the Padshah asked the Nawab : “ How is this 
that you have not yet brought Sher Khan sepoy to me ?” 
To this the Nawab replied : “ I sent messengers to the per- 
ganali to which he had gone. He could not be found 
there, and I searched for him in other places too. There 
is none who can give any clue regarding his whereabouts. 
He might have heard of the Padshali’s summons, and have 
consequently fled to some unknown place.” 

The Padshah then said to the Nawab : “ If Sher Khan 
cannot be procured, you will be looked upon as Sher Khan, 
and you will not be spared. Despatch a larger force to 
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the place whither he has gone, and find him out. Get 
accurate information about his movements and report the 
same to me. In case Sher Khan is not found, remember 
that your days are numbered.” The Nawab deputed men 
to search for Sher Khan at the instance of the Padshah. 

29. Sher Khan, a fugitive in Sewa. 

After some time, the messengers sent in quest of Sher 
Khan came back and reported to the Nawab that the 
sepoy had taken shelter in Sewa* and avowed that the 
information was correct. The Nawab reported to the 
Padshah : “ The men who went to search for Sher Khan 
Sepoy have returned, and they have informed me that 
they have positively known that he has sought refuge in 
Sewa.” The Padshah said to the Nawab : “ All this is 
your trickery.” The Nawab was dismissed and imprisoned. 

The Padshah summoned to his presence his Kazi, 
Daria Dadulla and said, — “ Sher Khan Sepoy, of whom 
you once said that he would oppose me in strength, has 
now been living in Sewa ; I have received authentic report 
of this fact.” The Kazi replied : “ I have said : I found 
in the Scriptures. That is all I have to say. What shall 
I say more ?” 


30. Sher Khan defeated by the Padshah. 

The Padshah despatched a panch-hazari Nawab with 
forces to seize the person of Sher Khan and bring him 
to the Emperor’s presence. On the arrival of the Nawab, 
Sher Khan, with the help of an army, encountered the 
imperial troops. A terrible battle ensued between the two 
armies. Sher Khan won, and the imperial commander 
of five thousand perished in the battle. Half the soldiers 
were also killed, and the other half somehow preserved 
their lives. Sher Khan marshalled his forces and marched 
against Delhi with the object of invading it. On receiving 
the intelligence, the Padshah came forward to oppose the 
invaders. The advance troops of the Emperor fought 
with the troops of Sher Khan, who, being unable to hold 
his stand, returned once more to his place of refuge. He 
again collected his forces and marched against Delhi 
where he encountered the imperial army in a deadly 

* Sewa was most likely Bijapur, Sabai or Sa»ai being the surname 
of the first Adil Shahi Sultan, Abdul Muzaffar Yusuf. See Hchaon- 
Jobton under Stdtaio, and also Ain^-Akbari Vol. I., pp. 586, 600. 
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Battle. A large number of men were killed on both sides. 
Sher Khan, being unable to resist, retreated from the 
battlefidd. 

81. Sher Khan instructed in correct methods of warfare. 

Sher Khan deserted his comrades and fled alone. 
Losing all hope of victory, he took shelter in the house of 
an old woman of the city. Sher Khan said to the old 
woman : “ Here is the money, go to the bazar and buy for 
me a dish of rice of a quality which is generally taken by 
well-to-do people.” The old woman did rtot know that 
her guest was no other than Sher Khan. She went to 
the bazar with the money and purchased a platter of 
rice which was placed before Sher Khan. Sher Khan 
was extremely hungiy ; and why should we blame him if 
he lifted the morsel from the middle of the pile of rice ? 
The old woman said, “ Sher Khan falls upon the centre of 
the troops of the Delhi Emperor ; and being unable to 
stand, he finally retreats from the field. If he rounds up 
his enemies commencing from one side only, the Padshah 
of Delhi will be surely defeated. If rice is eaten from one 
side, the quantity gradually diminishes and one’s hunger 
is also appeased .” Sher Khan remembered this timely 
hint of his hostess, and commenced his operations by 
rounding up the enemy from the confines, and halted at 
his camp facing the Narmada.* 

82. Sher Khan's victory over the imperial troops. 

The Padshah marched with an army against the rebel, 
and there were numerous engagements between the two 
forces. For full one year there was no decisive victory 
or defeat on either side. A band of jugglers used to display 
their feats in the camp of Humayun Padshah as well as in 
that of Sher Khan. Sher Khan said to the jugglers ; 
“ I will reward you a huge sum of money if you can find 
out and inform me at what particular moment, out of the 
eight divisions or prahars of day and night, the army of 
Humayun Padshah remain in an unguarded condition.” 
At the instance of Sher Khan, the jugglers went to the 
camp of Humayun Padshah and inquired into the 
camp-life of the soldiers and came to know that they 
remain watchful throughout the eight prahars and that at 

•The story of acquiring the correct method of military operations 
horn the analogy of a dishfid of rice is attributed to Timurlane, with 
ptecisdy the same details, in Manucci, Irvine. Vol. I., pp. 99-100. 
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the fourth danda of the early morning, nearly ten-sixteenth 
of the men remain unguarded ; only one-sixteenth remains 
vigilant. This fact was communicated to Sher Khan by 
the jugglers. 

Sher Khan took with him a hundred and forty soldiers 
selected from the pick of his army ; and having crossed 
the Narmada at night fell upon the Emperor’s troops in 
the early part of the morning. The soldiers of the Pad- 
shah, being unguarded at the moment, dispersed in what- 
ever direction they could. The fugitives were killed 
wherever they could be met. 

Humayun took refuge with the Padshah of Rum, and 
Sher Khan sat on the tlirone of Delhi with the name Sher 
Shah. The Nawabs and Omraos of the older regime were 
neither dismissed nor killed, but they were retained in 
their former offices. Humayun Padshah fled alone, leav- 
ing his wife, son and dependants at Delhi. 

33 . Sher Shah retains the rank of Humayun'' s consort. 

Sher Shah once said to the Begum and Prince Akbar, 
“ You should consider Humayun to be the real ruler of 
Delhi, Humayun is my father and you are my mother, 
and Akbar is my brother. You should cat and dress 
as you used to do before, and I shall not reduce your 
supplies.” A water-jug was lying somewhere there, and 
Sher Shah said to Humajoin’s consort, “ Please pass on 
the jug this side, as I want to drink water.” The Begum 
handed over the pot and Sher Shah drank water therefrom. 

34 . Sher Shah's magnanimity. 

While sitting at court Sher Shah said to his Uzir and 
his Dewan, “ By the grace of God I have become the 
Padshah of Delhi : nothing can be higher in the destiny 
of a mortal, and for me there is nothing else to be achieved. 
I drank water from the pot given to me by the Begum of 
Humayun Padshah : I have made the exalted consort 
of the Emperor of Delhi do service to me, and that I 
regard as the meridian of my good fortune.” The Uzir, 
the Dewan and the assemblage at the durbar praised 
Sher Shah, saying : “ God has blessed you with good fortune 
on account of tffis noble intelligence of yours. Your 
preservation of the family of Humayun in their former 
dignity and style will perpetuate your fame as long as 
Delhi exists.” 
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85. Humayun's indignities at the Persian Court. 

Humayun Padshah stood at the gate of the Sultan of 
Rum and sent the following message : “ Humayun, the 
Padshah of Delhi, is waiting at your door.” 

The Padshah of Rum said : “Why should the Padshah 
of Delhi come to me ? It must be false. Let him say 
positively who he is.” 

Humayun replied : “ I am really the Humayun of 
Delhi. The reason for which I have deserted my country 
and taken shelter here will be communicated to you in 
detail.” 

The King of Rum did not first admit Humayun to his 
Durbar, but allowed Ixim separate quarters and supplied 
provisions for food with the remark, “ Let him stay there 
for this day. He will be given audience at the court some 
time after.” Humayun refused to take the food supplied 
to him by the Rum Padshah as it was unworthy of the ex- 
Emperor : this was pari aken of by his retainers. Humayun 
said to the noble deputed by the Sultan to attend 
on him : “ Bring me the food taken by the Padshah, and 
I will pay what it may cost,” and handed over a gold mohur 
to the latter. The food was brought accordingly. 

The courtyard facing the audience-hall of the Padshah 
of Rum was covered with mud, and Humayun saw the 
mud when he was conducted to the court through that 
way. A servant ran up and rubbed Humayun’s feet 
with oil. The Padshah of Rum observed that after 
Humayun had crossed the courtyard the servant wiped off 
the mud from the Emperor’s feet. 

Humayun stood in front of the Padshah of Rum ; and 
seeing that no seat was offered to his lord, a servant laid a 
shield on the floor and covered it with a cloth and Humayun 
Padshah took the seat thus prepared for him.* 

36. The Sultan of Persia denounces Humayun. 

After some time the Padshah of Rum addressed Hu- 
ma 3 run : “ O Humaynn, Padshah of Delhi, how many 
attendants like this had you at Delhi” 

* This story is repeated in Manucci, I, page 114, though the prov^ 
seat was made “ by cutting open the covering of his quiver and spreading 
it in front of the royal seat. On this cloth Humayun at once sat down. ” 
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Humayun said : “ By your blessings, I had a large 
number of followers like this.” 

3 

The Padshah of Rum then said : “ Why did you flee 
from Delhi, fortunate as you were in the enjoyment of the 
services of faithful servants like this one ?* You have 
been the rulers of Delhi for three generations, you had 
such blessings and opportunities, still you would not hold 
your stand, and had to flee for life. At least a hundred 
thousand men would be found who would have willingly 
sacrificed their lives for you if you had only asked them 
to do so. During your Padshahate you must have regard- 
ed the gratification of your desires and pleasures as of 
supreme importance, without investigating into the weal 
and woe of your subjects. The minds of the people there- 
fore became disaffected towards you on the slightest 
provocation. This disgrace of yours will last as long as 
Delhi exists, and your name will be an object of ridicule 
among the Musalmans. You are a man to be severely 
condemned. You are lifeless, what is the harm if severe 
strictures are passed upon you ?” 

Humayun Padshah made the following reply : “ Of all 
the hated persons in the world, I am the one who merits the 
severest reprobation. My disgrace has spread over the 
tlie whole earth. By coming to the deliverance of this 
reprehensible one you will earn eternal fame to last as 
long as Delhi exists. With what words shall I contrive 
to please you? Whatever you say of yourself fully main- 
taining your prestige and fame will be effected.” 

37. Humayun invades Delhi with Persian troops. 

The Padshah of Rum offered Humayun a seat worth 
one lakh of rupees. The Padshah handed over from his 
throne a martial robe, anti all the necessary articles of food, 
as well as a good place for residence, with the following 
words : “ That you have taken refuge with me in solicita- 
tion of my help, you have nothing to say, everything rests 
with me now.” He gave to Humayun Sawars and Nawabs 
to the extent of three lakhs, making up a total of seven 
lakhs of soldiers with musketeers, shieldsmen and others, 
saying : ‘‘ Go now and occupy Delhi.” 

Humayun returned with this army and attacked Delhi. 

* It is curious and surprising that this^tementof the chronicler 
writing in an obscure corner in Eastern India, is an exact repetiti^^ of 
what we find in Manucci, I, pp, 114-5. “ The Persian King asked 
Humayun how he could lose his kingdom when he had such attennv* 
and well-affected servants.” 
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88. Humayun again defeated by Sher Lhah. 

Being unable to oppose Sher Shah in strength, Humayun 
fled a second time to Rum. The Padshah of Rum 
said to Humayun : “ Formerly you said that you would be 
able to reoccupy Delhi with an army of three lakhs of 
soldiers only, now, you have not been able to retake it 
even with seven lakhs of soldiers.” Having said so to 
Humayun, the Padshah inflicted appropriate punishments 
upon his Mansabdars, Nawabs and soldiers who were 
found delinquent. 

The Padshah supplied to Humayun a fresh army of 
twelve laklis strong, including six lakhs of horse, manned 
this time by veteran Nawabs. With this vast army 
Humayun was sent back to Delhi. The Padshah addressed, 
his men as follows, “ If that ordinary individual, a fit 
object of our compassion and favour, wins victory over 
two Padshahs, the discredit will ring through ages. Know- 
ing this, aet in a manner which will enable you to occupy 
Delhi.” With these words he granted leave to all with 
appropriate presents and gifts. 

This army in full force attacked Delhi. A series of 
battles were waged with Sher Shah. First came the battle 
with big guns, then the battle with ponies and riders and 
then of the shieldsmen ; but Sher Shah could not be van- 
quished in any Avay. Sher Shah conferred .with his men 
and said, — “ All right, I will deal in a manner which will 
prevent the soldiers of the Rum Padshah from coming here 
again. ” Saying so, he seleeted seven hundred horsemen 
with him, and with swords in both hands he made a sudden 
attack upon the enemy in the early part of the morning, 
and massacred a large number of horses and men. The 
rest of the imperial army took to their heels and fled to 
Rum. Instead of going to Rum, Humayun Padshah re- 
tired to the interior on this occasion. 

39. Humayun' s restoration to the throne, 

Sher Shah sent a man with a letter containing the 
following message to Humayiun : “ You need not wander 
about from place to place, leaving your wife and son, and 
afflicting yoiu* body with. pain. You are my father, and 
I your son. I would invite you to come back to Delhi, 
ahd I will retire to Agra. The empire will be divided into 
tiro parts, i^ne of which will go to you and the ptlier to me. 
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I will make a solemn vow in accordance with the injunc- 
tions laid down in the scriptures. If you agree to this 
proposal, you should come immediately to Delhi.” 

On receiving this invitation Humayun came to Delhi. 
Sher Shah entered into a sacred covenant by which he 
divided the empire into two parts, and Humayun ruled 
at Delhi and Sher Shah at Agra. This is how the Pad- 
shahship of Delhi was partitioned into two portions. Sher 
Shah and his descendants ruled at Delhi for three genera- 
tions, covering a period of 20 years, 6 months and 10 days. 
Here ends the story. 


S. K. Bhuy.\n. 


{To be continued.) 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 

RELIGION 

Here wc enter on the realms of magic ; it was conceived 
by tlie early imagination tliat to make a representation of 
an object was to cause it to come into being, the representa- 
tion symbolized the thing and in some mysterious way 
produced it, Ixeneeif the funerary pots were painted with 
eatable animals, it was believed that the dead man would 
be actually supplied with meat. In this the Egyptian 
was again the heir of palseolithic man, for in the Aurig- 
nacian period paintings of animals of the chase were ritu- 
ally made on tlic walls and ceilings of the dark deep eaves 
wliieh were Ins holy places, the hunter believing that by 
this means he could increase the head of game and bring 
it into his power. Resides the animals, weapons, such as 
harpoons with their coiled ropes, were sometimes painted 
on the EgA^ptian pots, surrogates of the real ones usually 
deposited in the graves, also the boats which conveyed 
the hunters to their chosen grounds, often marshes which 
then spread over much of the Nile valley and were them- 
selves symbolized by reeds depicted on the pots : these 
additions were doubtless intended to fortify the magic 
virtues of the pots by their more emphatic circumstanti- 
ality and constitute, in fact, the first steps towards tlie 
greater elaboration of the later tomb-scenes ; they have 
tlieir parallel in tlie more developed paintings of later 
palaeolithic times when the animals were exhibited on the 
cave walls as if transfixed by javelins, while in the inter- 
mediate period between the Old and the New Stone Ages, 
the Epipalaeolithic, hunting scenes were common and often 
included men shooting with boM^s and arrows. The 
Epipalaeolithic figures of Europe do not stand alone but 
have parallels in ancient figures, probably contemporary, 
scratched on rocks in many parts of North Africa and in 
Egypt itself ; the latter bear likeness both to the Epipalaeo- 
lithic designs and to those painted on the early Predynastic 
pots of Egypt and form a link between the two. These 
iikenesscs are natural since it is now fairly established 
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that a very great racial element in the Egyptians was 
Libyan, part of the wide whole named by Sergi the “ Medi- 
terranean Race for he found it round the shores of 
that sea, especially the southern, by Myres “ Eurafrican,” 
because it occupied large tracts of Europe also, and 
by Elliot Smith “ The Brown Race ,” from its prevailing 
colour and because he traces it far beyond the limits of 
the Mediterranean, including in it the early inhabitants of 
Arabia and India. (In Africa 4t is often termed 
“ Hamitic.”) 

The later prcdynastic period brought in a new tech- 
nique for the pots and a change in their designs ; the latter 
still include animals of the chase, but in a subordinate 
manner ; boats become a special feature, not the hunter’s 
canoe but large vessels with cabins and many oars, for 
travelling traders, mostly, as we know from their ensigns, 
from the Harpoon district in the north-west of the Delta 
where the port lay whence oversea communications were 
held with the lands of the eastern Mediterranean —Crete, 
Syria, Palestine. The purpose of the boats seems to have 
been to provide a magical conveyance for the dead trav- 
eller to his native place when he had died in a distant 
land for it has ever been the keen desire of the Egyptian, 
ancient or modern, to be buried where he was born ; if 
the body could not reach its "dear home physically, yet 
magically it might, on these boats. The districts for 
which the boats were bound were indicated by ensigns 
hoisted on poles over the cabins ; aloe trees are pictured 
often, probably symbols of enduring life, as they are in 
modern Egypt, being commonly planted by graves and 
sometimes hung up over the entrance-door to houses ; 
few jars arc without the symbol of water, the indispensable 
need of the dead as of the living, and many exhibit flam- 
ingoes, characteristic marsh-birds now confined to the 
Delta but probably common then in the marshes of Upper 
Egypt also. 

Coming now to the end of this period or the beginning 
of the next, the Proto-dynastic, when history commences 
with the introduction of writing, we find a tomb at Hiera- 
konpolis, as yet unique, on the walls of which are painted 
scenes of much the same character as those on the jars 
of the preceding age, but naturally more extensive ; beasts 
of t!he chase are shown attacked by men with clubs, lassoes 
or arrows and caught in traps. There are, however, two 

4 * 
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new and significant additions, the first is the group of 
a man with a lion rampant on each side of him, heraldically 
opposed, while the other consists of sets of combatants : the 
former group, in the manner of Gilgamesh, the hero of 
Babylonia, shows evident connection with that country ; 
it figures also in the famous knife-handle carved from a 
hippopotamus tusk, found at Gebcl el-Araq and now in 
the Louvre museum, and adds to the considerable body 
of evidence pointing to that connection. The groups of 
combatants are in keeping with other contemporaiy 
monuments and from this time onwards it is one of the 
king’s first duties religiously to fight and conquer enemies. 

In these additions we see a still further extension in the 
scope of magical designs, a process which already noted in 
the Early Predynastic age, goes on henceforth with ever 
increasing rapidity till it leads to the vast and complicated 
schemes of decoration which have made famous the tombs 
of Memphis and Thebes. Its course is clearly marked in 
the following period, the Proto-dynastic, which may be 
roughly dated from 3300 to 2900, B.C. : in this age no wall- 
painting in tombs has yet come to light though, as a later 
tomb will show, it must have been practised, but progress 
in funerary matters is sufficiently attested by the con- 
struction ofthe graves theipselves and the greater wealth of 
objects placed in them. Early predynastic graves were 
shallow ])its sunk in the surface sand or in the soft rock 
underlying it, usually circular in shape but later becoming 
rectangular ; the body, wrapped in linen, was protected 
from the earth with skins or reed-mats and round it were 
placed the funerary pots and implements. Later, as the 
latter increased in number, a shelf or niche was provided 
for them which itself increased in size, with the multipli- 
cation of the deposits, till it encroached so much on the 
available space that a recess had to be made for the body, 
an arrangement that eventually led to the making of 
separate chambers in graves. Early graves were lined 
with sticks, forming a wall, and sometimes provided with 
roofs, to keep the earth clear of the body ; the sticks gave 
way to mud-bricks, or wooden planks ; about this time, 
too, wooden planks were set up round the body, a lid was 
added and thus the coffin was evolved, rough at first but 
destined later to become a magnificent receptacle —often 
carved out of the hardest stone — covered with pictures and 
inscriptions of magico-religious content. They were, at 
one sta^e of their process planned like houses, showing 
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the prevalent idea of the grave as the habitation of the 
dead, an idea expressed also in the funerary urns of early 
Italian raecs and of the first Chinese Buddliists, shaped 
like huts, and in the chapels of the royal tombs of the 
Third Dynasty of Ur, recently discovered, which were 
planned like private houses. In predynastic Egypt the 
graves increased so much in size that it became necessary 
to build staircases for access to them, and so much did 
the idea of the house gain on the builders that in a tomb of 
the Second Dynasty a room was put aside for the very 
terrestrial function of a privy. At this time deep shafts 
began to be .sunk in the rock in which to place the body for 
its safe preservation, and for the same purpose the practice 
of mummification began, perhaps a little earlier than the 
shaft-tombs : of these practices more will be said hereafter, 
as also of the roj^al tombs of the period, which stand in a 
class alone. 

No grave of this period has been found with its deposits 
untouched, but it is clear from the richness of some of the 
fragments that have come down to us and from the evi- 
dence of the graves of the succeeding age that the deposits 
increased greatly in number as in quality and variety, 
objects of furniture being now added. This development 
was the natural result of the growing wealth of the country 
due mainly to the strong central control to which it had 
been subjected since its unification and which ensured that 
indispensable element of welfare, the just and steady distri- 
bution of irrigation water coming from one source, the 
Nile. It was effected through a wonderfully capable 
system of administration, made possible by the newly 
developed art of letters, and it produced a position of 
stability hitherto unknown and an enormous growth in 
wealth and civilization ; barbarism yielded to social ease 
and that gave rise to luxury, of which we have good evi- 
dence in the remains of the First Dynasty — ^but it was 
confined to the king and his court, the common people 
being, as for long after, mere serfs. 

The next decorated tomb that comes to view after that 
at Hierakonpolis belongs to the Third Dynasty, some centu- 
ries later ; it is that of Hesi-re who was buried at Saqqarah, 
the cemetery of Memphis. Its stateliness and the nature 
of its decoration bear full witness to the great advance in 
civilization made by Egypt in the intervening centuries, 
•phe decorations are no longer those appropriate to a com- 
jjjunity of hunters but to a great magnate in ' an 
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agricultural community well advanced in luxury ; on the walls 
are depicted vast quantities of food and clothes, and chests 
and vessels containing them, and also of various utensils 
useful to the tenant of the tomb in his after-life, all of 
finest quality and suitable to a man of wealth and power. 
But, with all his riches, his successors would have shrunk 
from so heavy a burden of the dead hand as the actual 
provision of this great mass of objects would have entailed, 
nor perhaps would Hesi-re's estate have easily borne that 
burden and since, for his comfort in the after-life, repre- 
sentations would be as profitable as the actual objects, 
he had large resort to them for procuring it. These re- 
presentations had the further advantage of not being 
liable to theft, and a reason for multiplying them so liber- 
ally was perhaps to ensure that, in case of destruction, some 
at least would survive and life in the Underworld be still 
secure. 

A large area of wall -surface has perished in this tomb 
but some fragments have survived showing that it contain- 
ed scenes of agricultural life such as are common in the 
tombs of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties; it is impossible to 
infer from the fragments the extent of these scenes, but 
doubtless they at least made clear Hesi-re’s position as an 
owner of broad lands and may possibly have served the 
same purpose as those of the succeeding dynasties which 
will be dealt with presently. 

The nature of the paintings and carvings and the high 
degree of art which they display make it evident that this 
tomb had many predecessors, gradually working up 
tlirough the ages to this consummation, but unfortunately 
they have not survived, or are not yet discovered. 

Nearly contemporary with this tomb is that of Methen, 
now in the Berlin Museum, in which not only were the 
dead man’s provisions depicted but also, for additional 
security, the servants bringing them to him ; further, as 
he was Chief Huntsman to the king, his hounds were 
brought into the scene : these details furnish a link between 
the earlier period and that of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, 
some two hundred years later. 

In these later tombs life on a large estate forms the 
main subject of the long series of painted low-reliefs that 
occupy the walls. The purpose is the same, the provision 
for the dead man of food and drink, but the method has 
changed ; it was now considered prudent to add to the 
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former representations new ones depicting the whole of 
life on the man’s domains, thereby ensuring that that life 
should be itself endowed with everlastingness, for ever 
functioning to procure the objects needful to the deceased. 
To make this result absolutely sure, the pictures must 
show the entire processes of production, complete in every 
detail. And complete they are : we see the sowing, water- 
ing, reaping and garnering of corn by the man’s hinds, 
its grinding and baking by his house-servants, the rearing 
of his cattle and their increase —their very begetting and 
birth are portrayed — their butchering and cooking for 
his food, the trapping of wild-fowl and his own fishing and 
hunting -though later tomb-inscriptions confess that sport 
was followed for enjoyment. Lastly the various farms of 
the domain, each duly named, are depicted in the graceful 
guise of a trhain of girls bringing up their produce on their 
heads, and carrying their poultry on their arms. The 
domain, like many a pre-industrial estate in India, held 
also craftsmen and their workshops ; they are duly re- 
presented at their work, the joiner fashioning furniture and 
chests for his master’s use below, the cobbler shaping his 
sandals - articles then of dignity the potter the vessels 
for food, beer and oils ; shipwrights too are building boats 
to carry their dead master on his various travels, for that 
was the only comfortable vehicle of those days, the sole 
alternatives being the donkey, or a litter. For the things 
lacking in the domain the servants go chaffering in the 
market and the artist is frequently given his opportunity 
to display those vivacious scenes of common life which 
have brought the outer aspects of ancient Egypt so near 
to our comprehension. No doubt pride has much to do 
with the great elaboration of the scenes and with the ddded 
notes of luxury, the jewels in the goldsmiths’ hands, the 
boat-jousts, the music and dancing— though this is now 
held by some to have a religious signification — the battling 
of bulls, comparable to the ram-fighting which till recently 
was a favourite sport among large land-holders in Egypt, 
and we may surely add to pride the artist’s joy in his work, 
but, beneath the elaboration, the essential object, though 
perhaps somewhat obscured, is always the same, the assured 
supply of the necessary provisions. A concise testimony 
to this is the plaintive appeal commonly inscribed on tombs 
and addressed to passers-by — •“ All ye who are living 
above and hate death” — that they should recite “ thous- 
ands of loaves, oxen, geese, clothes, incense and oil for 
the ka “ of N.” ; the Egyptian had learnt from experience 
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that tombs and their equipments decayed or were rifled 
and could not be trusted to ensure a lasting after-life of 
happiness, and so, with his ever practical nature, he devised 
this supplementary method, trusting to the mercy of the 
passers-by and the eflicaey of their prayers to save him 
from dire discomfort in his after-life, or even from total 
extinction, as the result of lack of provisions. 

An advance of thouglit, appearing, first, perhaps, in 
the tomb at Hierakonpolis, is observable in this representa- 
tion on the tomb- wa Us of the activities of life : at first 
the principle ofmagic was applied to material objects alone, 
but later was extended to action and in this phase we shall 
find it the foundation, througliout ancient Egyptian his- 
tory, of a very large proportion of all matters appertaining 
to their religion. A further development is seen in a 
tomb of the Middle Kingdom, when the feudal lord 
Khnumhotep at Bani Hassan had an inscription engraved 
on the wall of this tomb declaring that he set it up as an 
enduring monument to establish for ever his name and rank 
and that of all his staff and of all craftsmen according to 
their several occupations ; he trusted thereby to secure 
evcrlastingncss for the whole staff of the domain that was 
to supply his after-life provisions and thus to create one 
more guarantee for the preservation for ever of his own life 
and comfort in the Under world. A still further step in 
the same direction at this period was the establishment of 
endowments of land to maintain certain kinds of priests 
or attendants, whether dependents of their own domains 
or attached to local temples, whose duties were to supply 
the offerings and conduct the necessary services at fixed 
times of the year, especially when certain festivities were 
solernnized which it was the great desire of the deceased 
to attend and enjoy, even as he had done in life. 

It is remarkable that no deities are pictured in these 
tombs, not even in their innermost chambers, their very 
shrines, which are covered with representations of servants 
bringing to the dead man provisions from his estates and 
of purificatory rites with incense and ablution-water and 
the recital of liturgies — a very significant indication of 
what were considered his most pressing needs. The gods 
were of course not wholly neglected, for they could always 
help to preserve their follower in the after-life and their 
aid is invoked in many a wall-inscription : all were national 
gods, in many cases identified with local districts — “ Horus” 
of such and such “ a town ” “ Khnum, Lord of X ” or 
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“ Hathor, Lady of Y ; ” to others, such as Osiris, Anubis or 
Ptah-Sukur, these qualifications are not applied : but 
nowhere do we find the scenes of adoration which were 
so common in later times. 

And yet this was a period of advanced civilization ; the 
language and literature were completely formed, strong 
and supple, and this, for scholars, is the true Classical Age. 
The art too had reached the same perfection ; the magni- 
ficent severity of the best works of the old kingdom is still 
manifest but the conventionality in portraiture has been 
relaxed to allow the expression of essential psyeholowical 
truth as well as of solemn majesty, with the result that 
the portrait-statues may justly be described as the highest 
manifestation ofart in that direction to which man has at- 
tained. But, with all this civilization, the savage ideas of 
an after-life, with the weight behind them of a thousand 
generations, still prevailed. 

The tombs with which we have been dealing were great 
and costly and, with the carving and painting of their 
many scenes and inscriptions, entailed a huge expense 
beyond the means of any but the most wealthy. For 
the less fortunate a cheaper means was devised of attaining 
eternal life : the painted scenes were replaced by wooden 
models, painted to be life-like, small and usually roughly 
made ; they represented the bread, beef and fowls provided 
for the dead man, the herdsmen, butchers, cooks, brewers 
and other servants of the domain, with their implements, 
each at his own job — nor should we overlook the looms* 
with maids weaving, for the supply of cloth. Such figures 
appeared occasionally in the Old Kingdom, carved even in 
stone, but they flourished mostly in the eleventh and 
twelfth Dynasties ; they greatly reduced the cost of fur- 
nished burials, requiring little housing space and dispens- 
ing with the large amount of labour needed by the wealthier 
tombs, for both construction and decoration ; they were, in 
fact, inexpensive substitutes, readily bought from an 
undertaker and of all qualities and prices ; by this means 
persons far inferior in standing to the great lords could 
gain the after-life advantages once the prerogative of the 
latter — ^an enlargement of privileges that occurs in the 
history of all settled peoples and an early sign of the birth 
of democracy, as yet far distant and undreamt of ; yet it 
must be remembered that pure aristocracy suffered a severe 
shock at the end of the sixth Dynasty, with its violent 
upheavals, ending in a more even distribution of wealth 
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and, doubtless, of opportunities. A sign of the changes 
then wrought is to be seen also in the boastful epitaphs of 
the barons of the Middle Kingdom who usurped to them- 
selves, especially in the earlier part of the period, many 
kingly attributes, such as ‘ giving life ’ to the people of 
their districts, and even dating events from their own ac- 
cession to power and not the king’s. 

Another form of the cheapening process is seen in the 
coffins of this period, representing houses and thus taking 
the place of the tombs ; they were painted inside with 
images of the food, utensils and furniture needed by the 
deceased and by this means made magically available for 
him, and were furnished besides with two other compendi- 
ous substitutes for features in the great tombs which have 
not so far been mentioned. The first of these is the paint- 
ing on the exterior of the coffin-side, at the part adjacent 
to the occupant’s head, of a pair of eyes which, through 
the magic power bestowed on them, would enable him to 
look out on the food brought to him and the periodical 
performance of the rites destined to preserve him in the 
after-life. The eyes were substitutes for the false doors of 
the tomb-chambers from which the dead man was sup- 
posed to emerge, spiritually, with like purpose, and for 
the effigies representing him as if thus coming out— in 
order, of course, to ensure that he should do so. The 
other feature in the coffins is the inscription inside of long 
texts of spells giving protection against the ghostly perils 
of the Afterworld : these had their origin in the texts in- 
scribed in the royal pyramid-tombs of the fifth and sixth 
Dynasties ; they arc necessarily much shorter and have also 
undergone much modification. Similar texts were written 
on papyrus-rolls which accompanied the dead man to his 
grave ; they became long and complicated, suffering changes 
with the passage of time ; in this condition they are 
known to us as “ The Book of the Dead ,” an inadequate 
title in view of their real contents. The gods are by no 
means neglected in these books for amid the spells are 
inserted hymns of praise to various deities : the spells them- 
selves are often of a very material nature, such as the many 
against snakes, for they are in fact copies of charms used 
habitually among the living and transferred to the dead in 
accordance with the mental confusion between spiritual 
and corporeal that is so marked in the ancient Egyptians. 

In many tombs of the Middle Kingdom models of ships 
were placed, usually complete with masts and sails, oars, 
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rudder and crew, sometimes with cabins in which occasion- 
ally the master may be seen with all his trappings, even to 
his portmanteaux. Some of the models doubtless refer to 
ordinary travelling, but a large number were intended to 
take the dead man, in virtue of their magic quality, to visit 
the reputed tomb of Osiris at Abydos, proceeding under 
sail upstream with the prevailing north-west wind and 
returning down-stream with the oars, sails furled and mast 
unstepped : this was a pious pilgrimage, much desired by 
all Egyptians, to which we will return later. 

The tombs of this period are smaller than the earlier 
ones and their pictures of everyday life proportionately 
abridged ; it was probably thought no longer necessary to 
represent such a profusion of detail, but on the other hand 
the lords seem to have taken pleasure in the representation 
of any of the special activities of their life on earth, notably 
their sport, tlxe hunting and the wrestling matches, the 
latter illustrated so fully that practically no known grip 
or throw has been omitted ; this was evidently a highly 
cherished sport of the time and served most probably as a 
training for the troops, for we find later, in the low-reliefs 
of the royal mortuary temple at Medinet Habu, that the 
braggart wrestlers who performed before the king were 
soldiers. Even such details are delineated as trading with 
Beduins from the Eastei'n desert for myrrh and a precious 
form of eye-paint, perhaps stibium from Asia Minor — a 
small picture, but valuable for the modern historian or 
ethnologist. 

After the Middle Kingdom another period of obsemrity 
intervenes and when we emerge from it we shall find 
alterations in the general disposition of tombs, due to the 
greater importance now given to other elements of religion, 
not yet dealt with, to which we shall shortly pass. 

We have now traced the growth of the tomb and its 
appurtenances from the simple shallow grave, with a few 
pots and weapons, through ever increasing elaboration, 
to the monumental structures of the latter part of the Old 
Kingdom and of the Middle Kingdom. Tlxese structures 
stand forth as gigantic monuments to an overmastering 
fear of total extinction ; their occupant has added to them 
many further devices for his preservation-spells, endow- 
ments, prayers — but we find no clear statement of the sons’ 
duties in the matter and might well suppose that tlie pre- 
occupation was confined to the owner of the tomb and that 
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ancestor-cult was never practised in Egypt. This would 
be true if we looked for anything resembling the rites follow- 
ed, for example, in China, but it is nevertheless certain 
that the duty of performing the funerary rites fell primarily 
on the sons, especially the eldest, because all the scenes 
depicting the banquet show them as the chief officiants, 
and this, as we have seen, Avas the very core of the rites. 
Further indications of duties towards ancestor are recorded 
in various documents concerned Avith persons of different 
ranks, beginning with the king : for example, King Senu- 
sert, of the twelfth Dynasty, is praised, in a hymn addressed 
to him, for the good that he has done for his ancestors 
(F. LI. Griffith ; “ The Kahun Papyri,” 2nd stanza, 1 .3) ; 
in the great inscription in the tomb of Khnumhotep, a 
baron of the twelfth Dynasty, we read “Behold a good son,” 
making to flourish the name of “ his ancestors ” (NeAvberry ; 
“ Beni Hassan,” vol. I, p. 64, 11.161.8, especially 166-8) ; 
on the other side, protection given by ancestors is recorded 
in the tomb of Amenemhet, an oflicial of the eighteenth 
Dynasty, in the prayer : “ Mayest thou be a protection for 
thy children for ever and aye ” (Davies-Gardiner ; “ The 
Tomb of Amenemhet,” p. 102). 

The most striking documents in this matter refer to the 
belief, like that of the Chinese, that the dead had direct 
poAver to aid or hurt their descendants, whose interest was 
therefore strongly engaged to maintain their forebears 
contented in the After-life, even without the fear of the 
hunting ghost, which AA^as in itself a powerful incentive. 
The documents in question have been published by Drs. 
Gardiner and Sethe in “ Egyptian Letters to the Dead ”; 
from them avc learn that an Egyptian, unable to obtain 
redress on earth for an injury, wrote a letter to his parents, 
or one of them, with reproaches for neglecting his interests, 
even threatening them Avith prosecution in the court of 
the Great God — apparently of the dead, namely Osiris. 
The letters were sometimes written on pots, sometimes on 
linen, and placed in the parents’ grave. Here we have a 
strong point of resemblanee with Chinese ideas and prac- 
tices, but Egyptian filial piety in general fell far short of 
the Chinese and the father, finding that sons could not be 
relied on to maintain the necessary rites, took the other 
means, described above, for his preservation in the After- 
life : it is also possible that the fact that descent in ancient 
Egypt was matrilinear prevented a full development of 
ancestor-cult. Nevertheless Egyptian literature from the 
earliest, is full of indications of the veneration in which 
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ancestors were held, for example in the “ Pyramid Texts,” 
paras. 298 and 304, and in the Liturgies for the dead (see 
Budge’s “ Egyptian Heaven and Hell,” vol. Ill, pp, 65-71), 
and it seems possible that in the earliest times a true an- 
cestor-cult was practised but faded away, leaving only the 
traces abovementioned. In any case the principle under- 
lying the vast fabric of the funerary practices is the same 
as that on which ancestor-cult was founded and consti- 
tutes the oldest and strongest of the foundations of 
aneient Egyptian religion. 


NOTES 

Funerary offerings. The generic word for these is hotep, which is 
denoted by the hieroglyph of a loaf set on a mat, making clear its prim- 
itive meaning of ‘ food,’ intended, in this connection, to keep the dead 
safe from the fear of starvation in the After- world ;the mat, presumably, 
kept the food pure by preserving it from contamination with the earth. 
A more abstract meaning is ‘ contentment ’ or ‘ peace ’ which would 
naturally come to the deceased when happy with his after-life provisions. 
(The Hebrew word shelem may be compared with hotep, for it contains 
the sense of ‘ safety ’ and " peace ’ and also of a sacred ‘ offering’ which 
is translated in the Bible (A.V.) as “ peace-offering it seems justifiable 
to suggest the derivation of Jewish practice in this matter from the 
ancient Egyptian). The food offered was defined in historical times as 
bread, beef and poultry, to which were added incense, oil and clothing, 
the first for its reputed magic power of ‘ giving life ’ and the last, we may 
suppose, because it had become a necessity for the ruling classes of the 
country (See the prayer for the dead quoted on p. 55. It is clear that 
whatever meaning was developed with time for the word hotep, its 
original sense was ‘ food ’ and the contentment of the properly fed : food 
was in fact all important in Egyptian ritual, whether for the dead, gods, 
or kings ; it was the basis of the sacred communion between the living 
and the dead. Its mystic qualities are not confined to Egypt, they will be 
found in the folklore and myths of many countries in which it forms a 
strong tie between participants, especially in connection with the dead ; 
it is, for example, a widespread idea that anyone wishing to visit the 
realms of the dead and to return again must on no account partake of 
any food offered him there. 

The word hotep is applied to all kinds of ritual offerings, but when 
restricted to those given to the dead is qualified by the phrase per-U 
kheru, of which the literal meaning is ‘ going forth of the voice, ’ referring 
to the words of power which from the pictures of things should produce 
the things themselves. (See Dr. Alan Gardiner’s “ Grammar,” p. 172). 

Funerary banquet. Dr. Gardiner thinks that the representation of 
banquets may be divided into two classes, one with the object already 
stated and the other representing simply a feast on earth such as 
the deceased would enjoy in after-life ; but he adds that in nearly 
every case there is an indication, sure if slight, of the ritual 
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nature of the scene (“ Tomb ofAmcnemh6t,”pp. 38-40) ; if the banquets 
seem in fact of a very earthly and festiv^e nature — some of the pictures 
represent actual and very unseemly drunkenness — it is because the de- 
ceased hoped to enjoy those gaieties in his after-life as on earth, to ensure 
which a priest is always delineated at the banquet, reciting the ritual for 
funerary offerings. In the case of unmarried youths the banquet was 
provided by the father, as, for example, for two sons of Rameses III, 
and sometimes by the brother, the father being, probably, dead. 

Domain. Written in hieroglyphs as per-zheU a phrase often inter- 
preted as “ the house of eternity, ” like the Latin domus wternufi, for a 
tomb ; but Gardiner has shown that this is incorrect and that the mean- 
ing must be the domain which was to supply the food and other needs of 
the deceased in the tomb ; the phrase embraces also the serfs, servants 
and craftsmen employed on the domain. 

Tomb e 7 tdowments. Detailed contracts for the regular solemniza- 
tion of rites at the tomb have been preserved in that of Hepzefa, a lord 
of the Middle Kingdom, and arc described in picturesque detail by 
Professor Breasted in “ The Development of Thought and Religion in 
Ancient Egypt,” pp. 259, ff. 

Ka. This much discussed entity is now generally held to have been 
originally of the nature of a tutelary spirit, similar to the Roman genius 
or the /rai;a.9/u of pre-Islam ie Persia : I have given reasons elsewhere, 
(“ Ancient Egypt,” Dec., 1929, pp. 104, ff.), for concluding that it was an 
ancestral spii it coming from the w^orld of deceased forefathers to join a 
person at birth and connected with the placenta, the latter thesis being 
first posited by Miss M. A. Murray and Professor Seligman. The original 
sense was probably obscured, if not totally lost, quite early in history ; 
ill the Middle Kingdom and onwards the ka often means scarcely more 
than personality, as in some degree the genius of the Romans (compare 
the usual Egyptian phrase “ an offering for the ka of “N.” with the 
Roman soldiers’ toast “ to the genius oj^thc Emperor ”). A convincing 
exposition of its tutelary character is given by Breasted, op. ciL, pp. 
50-55. 

Per-i-kher. (See note on Funerary offerings). In the eighteenth Dy- 
nasty and later this jihrase w^as often given a different form, 
that is, “ coming out at the voice,” (w'here, as Gardiner remarks, it is 
not clear what comes out — probably the occupant of the tomb, to take 
hi s provisions). But, further than this, it was ever the desire of the de- 
ceased to come forth at his will from the grave, that dread region “ deep 
and dark,” as an inscription has it, “ without door or window, without 

light, in which the sun rises not and they live the whole time in 

darkness ;” then would he, as a kindly spirit, revisit his old haunts on 
earth, breathing the sweet air from the north, that n-esim so prized by the 
through all the ages and gi\dng its name, “ the Breathing in 
ofthe Zephyr,” to the great Spring festival kept till now by all inhabit- 
ants of the country, of every race and creed. 

In the so-called “ Book of the Dead ” are many references to this 
desire, and spells to ensure its fulfilment ; in fact its true title is “ Utter- 
ances of coming forth by day ; ” a most significant spell was as follows : 
O So-and-So, mayest thou wander as thou listest on the margin of 
thy garden-pond ; may thy heart have pleasure in thy plantations, 
“ mayest thou have refreshment under thy trees, may thy desire be ap- 
** peased with water from within thy well which thou didst make, foi 
ever and ever,” 
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A vignette was sometimes painted at the head of a chapter with an 
illustration of the deceased thus taking his pleasure, sometimes accom- 
panied by his wife (see Budge’s translation, vol. I, p. 202). 

General, Most of the Hindu practices referred to, such as the 
.sraddha, will be found described in Hastings’ “Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics,” also those of the primitive peoples, Australians, Africans, 
etc. It is perhaps desirable to explain that no people of to-day can in 
strict correctness be termed primitive ; the name is here applied to those 
whose culture is still in the stage of food-gathering as opposed to food- 
producing, that is hunting, fishing or collecting roots and berries as 
against the higher stage of organized agriculture and domestication of 
animals, though of course some of the former may have advanced a little 
on the road of the latter. 

Ancestors. The words thus translated by Budge, Spcleers and others 
are given a wider meaning in the great Berlin Dictionary ; ahta is trans- 
lated as “ household,” though in the texts it precedes parents, relations 
and friends and after them comes the usual phrase for “household ,” 
so that Budge’s interpretation seems the better. The other word, 
paiitiu, so common in Egyptian literature, means “ those of the ancient 
times,” that is, as some scholars very naturally judge, “ ancestors,” 
but in the Berlin Dictionary is interpreted as “gods” — a point which 
will be dealt with later. 


G. 1). Hornbloweu. 


{To be continued.) 
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1, Origin of the claim. 
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The Qur’an says in unmistakable terms that its com- 
position is beyond the powers not only of Man but also 
of the Jinn who were thought to possess more capacities 
than Man. Our business here is to find out how and why 
this extraordinary claim arose and how it grew to become 
a very imjiortant dogma in Islam. Before we proceed 
further it would be in the fitness of things to examine the 
surroundings in which the Qur’an appeared, to find out 
the different literary forms that existed at the time, and 
to determine, as far as we can, the nature of the first 
reception accorded to the words spoken by the Prophet 
Muliammad. 

The first thing that strikes every student of the pre- 
Islamic literature of the Arabs is that the art of writing 
was almost non-existent amongst them.* This had a 
very far-reaching effect on the form that their literary 
activities were to take. It is almost self-evident that the 
expression of the literary genius of a people depends very 
much on the method of expression available at the time. 
The Arabs did not know how to write, so all their ideas 
had to be expressed by word of mouth. This in its 
turn had a great effect on the development of the Arabic 
language itself, and that is why we find that the language 
before the appearance of Islam was a simple but forceful 
language, rich in synonyms and terms of exhortation, 
strong for the expression of one’s passions, weak and, so 
to say, incapable of expressing a systematic train of 
thought, incoherent at times, but always picturesque and 
pure like the air of the desert in which it was born. It 
lies beyond our province to trace the whole development 

* For the discussion of this point see : Goldziher, Muh. Stud. 
I. p. 110 Sqq. 
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of the Arabic language. What interests us here are the 
different forms existing at the time when the Qur’an 
appeared. 

The most important of all the forms, undoubtedly, 
was Shi‘r or poetry. This was highly developed to such 
an extent that up to modern times the pre-Islamic period 
is thought to be the golden age of Arabic poetry. The 
poet in pre-Islamic times was a man who was universally 
honoured and whose pleasure was as much sought as his 
wrath was avoided. It was the highest honour for a 
person or a tribe to be praised by a well-known poet ; 
and on the other hand a satire by a famous poet was 
enough to tarnish the name for ever. Every tribe wished 
to have its own poet, and that day was a day of great 
rejoicing on which a poet appeared in a tribe. The chief 
form that poetry took at this time was the Qasidah, 
which varied very much in its length but remained almost 
constant in its nature. The ten most famous Qasa’id 
have reached us in more or less their original form.* 

The Arabs before the time of Midiammad had hardly 
any prose. This is not difficult to explain. Prose is the 
outcome of the art of writing. But what at this time 
took the place of prose were Khutab or the Speeches that 
the Arabs used to deliver on the slightest provoeation 
before their own tribe or a gathering of more tribes than 
one. The language of these Khutab used to be rhymed 
in a way which is called in Arabic Saj‘. The chief 

(*) For details see : 

1. Abu’l-Farag al-Isfahaiii — K. ul-Aghani Bulaq 1285 A.H. 

2. Ibn Qutaibah — K.-ush. Shi'r wash-Shu''ara Leiden 1902, Cairo 
1914. 

8. Abdu’l-Qadir al-Baghdadi — Khizanat ul-Adab. Bulaq 1299 A.H 

4. C. J. Lyall, Translations of ancient Arabian Poetry (Introduc- 
tion) London 1885, 2nd Ed. 1 93 . 

5. C. J. Lyall, A Commentary on ten ancient Arabian Poems, 
Calcutta 1894. 

6. C. J. Lyall, Introduction to the Mufaddaliyat. Oxford 1918. 

7. Th. Nbldeke — Beitragezur Kenntnis der poesie der alien Araber. 
Hanover 1864. 

8. R. A. Nicholson — A Literary History of the Arabs {Introd. and 
Chap. Ill) 8rd Ed. 

9. Rescher — Abriss der arabischen Literatur-geschichte Bd. I 
Stuttgart 1925, S. 12-95. 

10. C. Brockelraann — Gesch. d.arabischen Literatur Bd. I Weim- 
ar 1898, S. 12-82. 

5 
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difference between Saj‘ and Shi‘r is that the former has 
got no fixed metre and that the rhyming is not so strict 
as inthe latter. Not many of the pre-Islamic Khutab have 
reached us but those that have are sufficient to give us an 
idea of their form and contents,’^ 

Another form in which Saj‘ played the leading part 
were the sayings of the Kahin. By his very nature he 
was boimd to use ambiguous language and Saj‘ provided 
him with a handy material. Small compact sentences 
sounding very grandiose but devoid of any sense, or 
capable of being interpreted in innumerable ways, form 
the bulk of these sayings which are, to a very small extent, 
still preserved. 2 

These, in short, were the two forms to which the literary 
activities of the pre-Islamic Arabs were confined. The 
Arabs had no fixed life. Mostly they were nomads who 
were obliged to wander in seareh of pasture for their cattle 
and loot for their family. That is why most of the pre- 
Islamic literature is lost to us. Only a few communities 
lived a stable life ; the most important of them lived in 
and near Mecca, the holy city of Arabia, which was 
situated on the great highway for caravans coming from 
the south-east and going to the north-west and vice versa. 
Here came the Arabs from all parts of the country every 
year to perform their pilgrimage and to buy and sell. 
Here at ‘Ukaz used to be held an annual fair where 
thousands of people gathered, and the old tradition tells 
us that in this fair the famous poets used to recite their 
poems and the great orators used to deliver their Khutab. 
This was the place where literary standards were formed, 
and thither young aspirants after fame floeked together 
to compete. And it was in Mecca that the Qur’an ap- 
peared. 

The Qur’an was something new, something unprece- 
dented. It resembled in its outward form sometimes the 
Khutab and sometimes the sayings of the Kahin. It was 
Saj‘ more often than not. But in spite of all this it was 

(1) See: — 

1. Al-Jlihiz — Al-Bayan wa't-Tabyin. Cairo 1313 A. H. 

2. Al-Mubarrad — Al-Kamil. Leipzig 1864, Cairo 1308 A.H. 

8. Ibn Abd Rabbih — Al-‘Iqdu'l-Farid. Cairo. 

4. Rescher. Bd. I s. 95. 

5. Broekelman, Bd. I s. 81. 

6. Goldziher. Der Chatib bd den Arabern W. Z. K. M.VI 97-102. 

(2) See Encyclopedia of Islam, article Kahin 
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in its very nature something diametrically opposed to all 
the literature existing at the time. It was the expression 
of the religious experience of the prophet Muhammad. 
The people of Mecca and the other Arabs who heard 
him were taken by surprise. Here was a man who 
opposed their deep-rooted traditions, who spoke strongly 
against their deities, who preached that their lives were 
lives of sin, who said that there was only one God and that 
he, the man who was in no way different from them, was 
His messenger. They examined his words. These were 
forceful and strong. Were they Shi‘r (poetry) ? Yes, 
perhaps ; but they were not sure. Was he a Kahin ? 
Very likely ; but a peculiar one who did not speak in 
ambiguous terms but in a language so clear. They were 
quite at a loss. How could they believe those words to 
be the words of God which they heard uttered by an ordi- 
nary man ? In their perplexity they accused him of 
fabrication,! they denounced him as a madman or a 
poet run amok,^ or a mere story-teller® or at best a 
magician^ wanting to deprive them of their gods.® 
Some thought they could also speak like him.® 

The Prophet heard all this. This was the reception 
that was accorded to the words of God which were re- 
vealed to him. The Voice that used to speak to him, the 
angel that brought to him the message, spoke the following 
words which he recited openly: “ They say he has forged 
it, the truth is they do not believe ; then let them bring 
something like it if they are right and again, “ They 
say, he has fabricated it ; tell them : bring ten surahs 
fabricated the like thereof and call to your help 
everyone you can except Allah, if you are right. ”® Yet 
again: “ They say, he has fabricated it ; tell them: bring 
(even) one piece like unto it and call to your help any one 
you can except Allah, if you are right. ”* Then the 
Voice addresses them directly through the Prophet, 
“ If you are in doubt about what We have sent down to 
Our servant, then bring a surah like it and call all 

” (1) Qur. XXXVIII, 6. 

(2) Qur. XXXVII, 85. 

(8) Qur. VII, 81 

(4) Qur. LXXIV, 24 

(5) Qur. XXXIV, 42 

(6) Qur. VIII, 81 

(7) Qur. LII, 84 

(8) Qur. XI, 16 

(9) Qur. X, 89 

h* 
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your helpers, other than Allah, if you are right. But if 
ye bring it not, and ye cannot bring, then try to save your- 
self from the fire whose fuel is men and stones which is 
prepared for those who deny.”i This was the challenge 
to all those who doubted, or thought the Qur’an was the 
word of man. Either they tried to imitate the Qur’an 
and failed or they did not even try because they thought 
it beyond their power ; and how could they bring anything 
like it unless they had had tlie same religious experience 
as the Prophet? Then spoke the Voice, “ Tell them, if 
human kind and the Jinn come together to produce the 
like of this Qur’an, they cannot produce it, even if one 
help the othcr.”^ The last word was said and this forms 
the basis of the dogma in Islam that the Qur’an is super- 
natural. The claim is clear and unmistakable.^ 

In the Qur’an itself there is no direct evidence of the 
fact that anybody accepted the challenge and tried to 
bring fbrward anything like it. On the other hand we 
can deduce from the way in which the language of the 
challenge became more and more pointed that no serious 
attempt was made. At first there is a general challenge to 

bring something like it {bihadithinmithlih*^**^.’^^ ) then it 
is limited to ten pieces only and lastly even to one, 
and with the last challenge there is also a strong conviction 
that they cannot bring anything like it {wa Ian tapalu 
). Had any important attempt been made, it was 

bound to be mentioned in the Qur’an, just as all their doubts 
and criticisms are clearly mentioned. But it is also quite 
possible that some people tried to produce something 
like it and failed, and because they did not make a public 
claim, no notice of it was taken in the Qur’an. Tradition 
also does not enlighten us on this point. The consensus 
of opinion seems to be that the people did not trust 
themselves to take up the challenge and this forms one 
of the chief arguments in favour of the contention, as 
we are going to see later on. Many stories on the other 
hand have reached us about the magical effect of the 
Qur’an on the sceptics or the disbelievers when it was 
recited by the Prophet.* 

a) 11,21,22. 

(2) XVII, 90. 

(8) The Chronology of the verses mentioned here depends on their 
content. It is not based on any tradition. 

(4) See Abh Nu‘aim — DalaHlu ‘n-Nubuwah pp. 74-80. (d. 480 
A-H.) Haiderabad 1820 A.H. 
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2 . Gbowth of the Dogma. 

It takes quite a long time for a simple idea to become 
a dogma and it is very interesting to try to trace its 
growth and to find out the circumstances which have 
helped to give it a definite colour. But it is an extremely 
difficult task. Such growth is almost always invisible 
and, because the people living at the time are quite 
unconscious of it, no first-hand impressions are available. 
The only possible way is to follow the history of the time 
in the light of the particular question and to see whether 
one can distinguish some landmarks. 

Just after the death of the Prophet the task of gather- 
ing together the different pieces of the Qur’an was taken 
in hand, and a collection was made. But it was only under 
the reign of the third Khalifah, ‘Uthman, that the work 
could be properly completed. At the same time began 
the period of disturbance which lasted with a few short 
intervals of peace till the year 85 A.H., when Abdul- 
malik b. Marwan succeeded in suppressing every kind of 
opposition and made the path easy for his son Walid. 
But these disturbances had served one purpose. They 
gave to the people plenty of food for thought. The battles 
between Mu’awiya and ‘ Ali, the rise of the Khawarij, the 
battle of Karbala, the struggle between ‘Abdullah b. 
Zubair and Abdulmalik b. Marwan, all these were not 
merely struggles for supremacy or power. They were 
more a conflict of principles, a conscientious struggle, at 
least on one side. The thoughtful people turned again 
and again to the Qur’an to seek a light which could guide 
them in those dark days. This gave a fillip to the study 
of the Qur’an, which was naturally the chief occupation 
of religious-minded people. But as yet the time for a 
systematic Tafsir (commentary) had not come, nor for 
seeking out the different problems in the Qur’an and 
dealing with them at length. 

At the same time, young Islam was coming in contact, 
on one side with the complicated dogmas of the oriental 
Christian churches in Syria,* which was the seat of the 
Omayyad Klialifahs, on the other, with the Zoroastrain 
and Manichaean ideas in the newly founded Islamic 
towns of Kufali and Basrah. The Muslims were beginning 
to have free discussions with the non-Muslims, who 
questioned the very basis of Islam, the prophethood of 


♦See Becker, Islamstudien I, pp. 432-449. 
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Muhammad. They had to give proofs of the truth of 
their religion and their beliefs. Then by the middle of 
the second century A.H. began to be translated into Arabic 
works on natural sciences and philosophy from Greek, 
Syriac and middle Persian. The natural result was a 
cxirrent of free thought in Islam. People like Ibnu’l- 
Muqaffa‘, Bashshar b. Burd, Salih b. ‘Abdi’l-Quddus and 
‘Abdu’l-Hamid-al-Katib were bound to appear and to 
be called Zindiq.* Orthodox Islam had to struggle not 
only with the non-Muslims but also with the agnostics. 
This was again a reason for turning towards the Qur’an, 
the fountain-head of religion, the sole determiner of be- 
liefs, the guide of all the Muslims. In the meantime the 
KhilMat had changed hands. The Omayyads had passed 
out and the ‘Abbasids had appeared on the stage which 
had been transferred from Syria to ‘Iraq. 

The time had come now for the systematic exposition 
of dogma and the foundation of different schools. The 
Mu‘tazila appear and with them also ajipears the first 
notice that we have received about the question of 
I‘jazu’l-Qur’an. It must have been discussed for the 
first time about the middle of the second century. 

There must have been at least three ways whieh led to 
the discussion of this question. Firstly, the direct way 
of a systematic Tafsir. As we have already seen, the 
claim stands clearly in the Qur’an more than once, and 
those writing a commentary on it were bound to tackle 
this problem. Just at the beginning of the second Surah 
is the challenge thrown to the disbelievers in the divine 
origin of the Qur’an, and it is always at this point that the* 
'conunentS^ors discuss the question of I‘jaz. 

The other two ways branch off from the highway of 
Kalam. One of them whieh must have been a by-path, 
was trodden by those veterans, who traversed the ever- 
circling and never-ending road which had, as its milestone, 
the problem of Khalqu’l-Qur’an. Those discussing the 
question whether the Qur’an was eternal or created were 
bound to touch this problem, and there is plenty of 
evidence that they did so. 

♦For the word Zindiq see : — 

Schsder : — Iranische Beitrage 1 1930 pp. 274 ff. 

A Siddiqi — “ The Letter ((3) ^rid its importance in Persian Loan 

words in Arabic. Proceedings of the Fourth Indian Oriental Conference 

pp. 229-281. 
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The third way, which seems to be a thoroughfare, 
and which led to this question most of those with whom 
we have to deal here, is the most important one. In the 
structure of Kalam there are two big wings which attract 
the eyes of every observer. One is Ilahiyat (Metaphysica) 
and the other is Nubuwat (Prophetica). In the first, 
only a very small corner is dedicated to our question ; 
but the whole of the second is not only occupied by, but 
without any exaggeration, also fouijded on this question. 

After discussing the essence and attributes of God 
under Ilahiyat the Mutakallim turns towards the question 
of prophethood. He deals at first with the need of a 
prophet for mankind, with the possibility of a prophet 
being commissioned by God, with the tests of the truthful- 
ness of a prophet, and then with individual prophets. 
Here he begins with Moses and Christ and ends with Mu- 
hammad. He has already decided that the test of the 
truthfulness of a person who claims to be the messenger 
of God is that he performs miracles. Now when he begins 
to prove that Muhammad was a true prophet, he goes out 
seeking for his miracles. He turns first to the Qur’an 
and finds himself amply rewarded for his search. The 
Qur’an itself claims that its composition is beyond the 
powers of all the creatures of God because it is the word 
of God himself. What other miracle can be greater ? 
Then he finds a Hadith of the Prophet also ; — “ There is 
no prophet but he was given a sign which made the people 
believe in him, and what I have been given is nothing 
other than the words revealed to me and I hope to have 
the greatest following on the Day of Resurrection.”* 
The matter is now settled. The Qur’an is the miracle of 
Muhammad and an everlasting miracle to boot. 

We have seen how these different roads have led differ- 
ent people to this one question, but we ought not to lose 
sight of the fact that these paths are not parallel. They 
constantly cross one another as we shall see later on. 
Perhaps it is also true to say that in this case the straightest 
path seems to have proved the longest. Those who 
travelled by the way of Tafsir seem to have reached this 
point later than those who took the path of Kalam. As 
we have mentioned above, the first to reach there were 
the Mu‘tazila. It is one of the saddest facts for those 
working in the field of the religious history of Islam that 
almost nothing is to be had to-day of the vast literature 

♦ Bukhari : Babu'l-lHisam. This seems to be a mere amplifica- 
ation of Qm’^i XXIX, 5. 
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left by these wonderful people. Even the meagre and 
scanty notices that wc have received about their ideas 
and beliefs have come through authors who are their 
admitted opponents in the realm of dogma like Ash‘ari/ 
Baghdadi, 2 Ibn Hazm® and Sahristani.^ 

The notices of the views of the Mu‘tazila on this 
question in particular are very short and we are quite in 
the dark about their arguments. The names mentioned 
in this connection are Nazzam,® Hisham,® ‘AbbM'^ and 
Muzdar,® as taking a somewhat different view from the 
others who were in agreement witli the general opinion.® 
From among the Mu‘tazila only Jahiz is reported to have 
written a book very likely on this subject, which was 
called Nazmu’l-Qur’an.i® 

At this point we ought to take account of a very 
important work which has been rightly called a semi- 
official defence of Islam. ‘Ali b. Rabban at- Tabari who 
was a client (Maula) of tlie ‘Abbasid Khalifah Ja‘far al- 
Mutawakkil (232-247 A.H.) is the author, and the name 
of the book is Kitabu’l-Din wa’d-Daulah fi ithbati’n- 
Nubuwah.^^ The Khalifah liimself helped in the compila- 
tion of this book, as the author has mentioned in his 
preface. The subject-matter of the book, as appears from 
the name, is the proofs of the prophethood of Muhammad. 
The sixth chapter is devoted to the argument that the 
Qur’an is a sign and a proof of the truthfulness of the 
Prophet. The style in wliieh the autlior writes and the 
arguments that he brings show clearly that this problem 

(1) Maqalat u’l-Islaniinin, Istanbul 1930 A.D. 

(2) Al-Farq beifii al-Firaq, Cairo 1328 A.H. 

(3) K. ul-Fisal fi'l-Milal, wa’l-Ahwal via'n-Nihal Cairo 1899- 
1930 A.D. 

(4) K. ul-Milal wa'n-Nihal, I.ondon 1840. 

(5) Ibrahim b. Sayyar d. 845 A.D. 

(0) Al-Fuwati d. 840 A.D. 

(7) b. Suh'yman ad-Damiri d. 840 or 860 A.D. 

(8) ‘Isa b. Sabih, d. 850 or 870 A.D. 

(9) See Maqalat I p. 225-20 and Milal p. 48. 

(10) See Fihrist p. 88. 

(11) Ed. Mingana, Cairo 1923 A.D. For his life and works see : — 
Z. D. M. G. (neu. Folge) Bd. 10, Heft i p. 38-68. 

For a discussion about the authenticity of the book see : — 

(1) Mingana : Remarks on Tabari" s semi-official defence of Islam 
reprinted from The Bulletin of John Ryland Library Vol. 9, No. 1, 1925. 

(2) D. S. MargoUouth : “On the Book of Religion and Ernpire "" 
reprinted from the Proceedings of the British Academy Vol. XVI. 
London 1930. 

(3) Bouyges, in MFOB, X, 242 ff. 
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did not, as yet, form a part of the big system of Kalam, 
nor had discussion of it, as yet, become a convention, as 
it later became. This was a time when problems which 
were destined to become a synthetic whole were being 
discussed individually, sometimes together but often 
apart. And oxir question was one of them. 

Of the books on Tafsir written in the second or third 
century we have received, unfortunately, nothing but 
their names. The only representative of that time and 
perhaps the best of all times is Ibn Jarir at-Tabari (d. 
310 A.H.) whose voluminous commentary, comprising 
thirty big volumes, has been to our exceeding good fortune 
completely preserved.^ It is all the more valuable 
because it is almost an encyclopaedia of the information 
about the Qur’an available at the time, and has been a 
prototype for all the later commentators. He discusses 
this question when writing the commentary on Surah II, 
21, 22 in a very simple manner and does not seem to be 
encumbered with the technicalities of Kalam as later 
commentators obviously arc. He does not brirxg argu- 
ments other than those mentioned in the Qur’an itself 
and contents himself with explaining and amplifying the 
verses. 

The next among the early commeixtators whose 
work still exists is Hasan ibn Muhammad al-Qummi an- 
Nisaburi (d. 378 A.H.).^ He also disexisses this question 
at the same place but it is interesting to see what a differ- 
ence the three-quarters of a centuiy have made. Al- 
Qummi follows the way rather of the Mutakallimin than 
of the Mufassirin and uses all the technical terms of the 
former. He goes beyond his province and brings argu- 
ments from other fields of thought. The later commenta- 
tors ha\e more often followeei the example of Qummi 
than that of Tabari. It seems like planting in one’s 
own garden a tree grown in a foreign soil. But this is 
only the beginning of a long process. As time went 
by, the whole field of Tafsir xvas invaded by the Mutakal- 
limin, and the simple art of explanation was superseded 
by complicated and puzzling discussions on matters of 
dogma. Every party tried to prove its thesis by the help 
of the Qxir’an. They read into the simple unsxxphisticated 
language of the Qur’an all sorts of preconceived meanings. 
They tried even to reconcile the conceptions of Hell- 
enistic philosophy with the verses of the Qur’an. 

(1) Cairo, 1821, A.H. 

(2) Published on the margin of Tabari’s Tafsir. 
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The few words written above may have given an idea 
of how the dogma grew. Now we must examine the 
literature existing on the subject and, when we have done 
that, we may be able to survey the problem systematic- 
ally. Tlie whole of the literature can be divided into 
two parts. There are a number of special books on this 
subject but mostly this question has been discussed as 
part of one system or another. First in order comes the 
system of Ma‘ani and Bayan. The books falling under 
this category can also be classified as special books on the 
subject, as their names invariably indicate. But it is 
better to deal with them separately for very important 
reasons, as we are going to see later on. The other two 
systems are those of Tafsir and Kalam, whose growth we 
have already followed. 

3. Special Books on the Subject. 

The following are the names of those authors who 
wrote a book or a treatise with the title ‘Ijazu’l-Qur’an’. 
Ibn Nadim who eompleted his Fihrist in 377 A.H. men- 
tions only the first two names. This may be safely 
taken as an evidence that no other book with this name 
was known at the time : — 

1. Muhammad b. Zaid(Yazid?) al Wasiti^ (d.306 A.H.). 

2. ‘All b. ‘Isa ar-Rummam (d. 384 A.K.).2 

3. Hamd b. Muhammad al Khattabi (d. 388 A.H.).^ 

4. ‘Abu Bakr Muhammad al-Baqillani (d. 403 A.H.).^ 

5. Muhammad b. Yahya ibn Suraqah (d. 410 A.H.).® 

6. As-Sayyid ash-Sharif al-Murtada (d. 436 A.H.).* 

7. Abdu’l- Wahid b. Isma‘il arRuyani (d. 502 A.H.).’ 

8. Ibn Babjuk al-Baqqali (d. 562 or 576 A.H.).* 

(1) Fihrist p. 88. No trace of the book. 

(2) p. 64 and 172. A copy exists in the Library of Wehb^ 
Effendi in Istanbul. I have acquired a photographed copy and propose 
to publish it very soon. 

(3) Exists in Leiden MDCLIV (Cod. 655 Warn) see Catalogue, Vol. 
IV, p 17. I have got a copy of this also and hope to be able to publish 
it before long. 

(4) Printed many times. Latest edition, Cairo, 1930. 

(5-7) See H. Khalifah under Vjaz. No trace to be found. 

(8) See Cat. Arab. MSS. Berlin Vol. I pp. 288-89. MS. Berlin 
Spr. 819. 
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9. Qasim b. Firroh^ ash-Shatibi (d. 590 A.H.).® 

10. Nasir b. ‘Abdu’s-Sayyid al-Muttarazi (d. 610 A.H.).® 

11. Ibn Kamal Pasha (d. 940 A.H.).* 

12. Ibrahim b. Ahmad al Jazari (d. ?).® 

13. Muhsin b. Husan an-Nisaburi al-Khuzai (d. ?).* 

Baqillani’s book is reported to be the best ever written 
on this subject. The author, who is better known as Al- 
Qadi’l-Baqillani was a famous dogmatic theologian and a 
staunch follower of the Ash‘ari school. He was a disciple 
of Abft’l-‘ Abbas ibn Mujahid at-Ta’i who in his turn was 
a disciple of the great Imam. Of his innumerable writings 
this is the only one which has reached us, but it is quite 
enough to give us an idea of his immense learning and 
his command of dialectics.^ 

In the preface to his book Baqillani gives the reasons 
which impelled him to write on this subject in the following 
words ; “ One of the most important things, the ex- 

amination of which is incumbent on the people W'ho follow' 
the religion of God, and the discussion of which is the 
most needed, is that which forms the basis of their re- 
ligion and the groundwork of their theology, and which 
is a proof of the truthfulness of their Prophet and an 
evidence and an argument in favour of his miracles (He 
means the Qur’an) especially at the time when ignorance 
has pitched its tent snid has a v'cry brisk market and has 
got mastery over all the world, and knowledge is on the 
way to obliteration and cffaccment and is in hiding and 
remote, and the learned are under the yoke of the black 
times, suffering from the roughness of time what one 
suffers whem he encounters a ferocious lion, so much so 
that what they have to undergo has deprived them of the 
requirements of learning namely walking on its path and 
ta^^ng to its w'ays. So the people now arc divided into 
two groups, one walking away from the truth and being 

(1) The pronunciation of this name is problematic. In Ma'arif it is 
(S which might be a misprint. In Irshad vol. VI, p. 184 it is («j^) 
and Brockelm ann reads it Firroh, Vol. I, p. 409. He mentions that this 
is probably an old Spanish name. 

(2 and 3) See Ma'’arif, vol. 18, No. 5 Nov. 1926 p. 831. Both 
exist in a library in Medina. 

(4, 5) See Cat. Arab. MSS, Berlin Vol. I pp. 288-89. Only 
No. 4 exists. MS. Berlin Spr. 819. 

(6) See, Kashfu'l-Hujub ''an asma'il-Kutvb, Calcutta 1912 p. 52. 
No trace. 

(7) For his life see the latest edition of the book (1930) and Ibn 
Khallikan. 
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diverted from righteousness, and the other prevented 
from helping and harassed in their own business. This 
has led the heterodox to engage themselves with the funda- 
ments of religion and to make the weak doubt their every 
belief. The helpers of religion have become few, its allies 
have been distracted from it and its own people have 
given it up, so that it is now a target for everyone who 
wants to aim at it. The position is again the same as it 
was quite in the beginning when people used to talk about 
the Qur’an and some said it was magic, others that it 
was poetry, still others that it was the tales of the past, 
and all of them thought they could also produce something 
like it if they wanted, and there arc so many other things 
which God the Almighty has quoted as being what they 
said about it. It has been related to me about one of 
the ignorant amongst them (he means his own contem- 
poraries) that he has begun to compare it (the Qur’an) 
with some verses of poetry and to weight it with other 
categories of speech and is not content with that alone but 
holds them to excel it in merit. This is not new to the 
heterodox of this age ; their friends, the disbelievers the 
Quraish and others, had said most of all this before them. 
The only difference is that most of those who calumniated 
it (the Qur’an) in the beginning saw elcarl}’’ the right path, 
later repented and turned back, they recognised the 
truth, not because their tongues were tied but only through 
the guidance of their Lord and His succour. Ignorance in 
these days is more wide-spread and the heterodox are 
farther from the truth and quicker to abandon the needful. 
It would have been more proper for those of the linguists, 
who have written useful books on the meanings of the 
Qur’an, or for the dogmatists to have explained in detail the 
reasons why it is supernatural and to have assigned it its right 
place. This was more worthy of being done than most of what 
they have written on atoms and more important than 
their subtle discussions about the accidents and most of 
the fine points of grammatical analysis or syntax ; be- 
cause the need of it is more pressing and the tackling of it 
is more imperative. Some of them have neglected it so 
much that it has led a group of people to adopt the view of 
the Brahmins in this matter.* These people thought 
that by the inability of their friends to defend this miracle 
it follows that it need not be defended at all and that it is 
without foundation. All the more when they observe, 
on the one hand, the excellence of these authors in what 
they have invented, and the limit they have reached in 
^The allusion is, most probably, to Ibn uraRawandi. 
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what they have innovated and they see, on the other 
hand, that what lias been written on the subject is in- 
complete in itself and unconvincing in argument, confused 

in its treatment and faulty in its arrangement In 

view of these facts somebody asked us to deal with this 
matter fully in a way whicli might do away with the doubts 
that occur to those who are ignorant and might strike a 
blow once for all at all the criticisms aimed at this miracle. 
We have complied with the demand, hoping in this way 
to gain the nearness of God and relying on His help and 
His succour.” 

By reading this preface it is possible to form an idea of 
the state in which this problem was at the end of the 
fourth century A.H. Even after allowing very much for 
the exaggerated style which is the hall-mark of the 
dogmatists of every age, at least this fact comes out 
clearly, that the question of I jaz-ul Qur’an was being 
neglected at the time. The books that were written on 
the subject till then were not satisfactory and there was a 
demand that it should be dealt with in full. We may 
safely opine that this gap was admirably filled by Baqil- 
lani himself. This book has formed the basis for all those 
who wrote on the subject later. Before proceeding fur- 
ther, it will be proper to give a short sketch of the book. 

Baqillani, like all other Mutakallimin, begins by 
putting forward the thesis that the miracle of the pro- 
phethood of Muhammad is the Qur’an. This forms the 
first chapter. Then in the second chapter he proceeds to 
prove that the Qur’an is really a miracle. He continues 
the discussion in the third chapter and enumerates in 
detail all the proofs in favour of this thesis. One of the 
arguments is that the style of the Qur’an is such that no 
human being could have composed it. Here he finds it 
necessary to show that the Qur’an is neither Shi‘r nor 
Saj‘. These form the next two chapters. Then he puts 
forward the question whether it is possible to find out the 
miracle of tlxe Qur’an by examining its eloquence or 
rhetoric (Badi‘). Here he mentions in detail the different 
forms existing and compares them with those passages 
of the Qur’an which have taken the same form. After 
doing this at length, he comes to the conclusion that this 
is not the right way, and one cannot be sure in this way 
of the fact that the Qur’an is supernatural. 
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Then, in the next chapter, he proceeds to describe 
how it is possible to come to the right conelusion. He 
says at the very outset that it is not possible for those 
whose language is not Arabic or even for those who only 
speak the language but have got iio taste for its fine points 
to be certain of the fact. They must depend on the judg- 
ment of those whose business it is to distinguish between 
the ordinary and the extraordinary style. Then he quotes 
some of the speeches and letters delivered or dictated by 
the Prophet himself and asks us to compare them with the 
Qur’an and see what a difference there is in the style and 
composition of both. The idea is that the Prophet him 
self could not compose in the same style and there is no 
way open but to believe that the Qur’an is revealed and is 
the composition of God Himself. After that he brings in 
the same way the Khutab or RasaHl of the Companions of 
the Prophet and those of other earlier and later prominent 
men and comes to the same conelusion regarding them also. 
Here he gives an example of the words uttered by the two 
claimants of prophethood just after the death of Muham- 
mad, viz., Museylimah, the man, and Sajah the woman, 
and ridicules them outright. Now he takes the poets. 
He prefaces his examination by enunciating a general 
principle that poetry cannot go tlie same length in the 
excellence of style as prose, because the former is handi- 
capped by the requirements of rhyme and metre. So it is 
no use comparing poetry with the Qur’an f«.)r its very 
nature gives it a secondary position. But, as some people 
who had no understanding used to compare the two, he 
is bound to expose them. He selects as a representative 
poet the best of them Imrau’l-Qais and begins to examine 
at length the beauties and the faults in his verses. After 
finishing this, he describes some of the indescribable 
charms of the style of the Qur’an and asks all those who 
have got any taste to form their own judgment. He 
does not finish here but goes on to examine the poets of 
his own time, for there might be people who have doubts 
on this score, though it is very unlikely that any one could 
excel Imrau’l-Qais, and so, when his verses cannot be 
compared favourably with the Qur’an, it is quite out of 
the question for any one else to reach that level. This is 
by far the longest chapter and comprises almost half of the 
whole book. 

In the following pages he discusses some of the small 
points, viz., (1) Is the supernaturalism of the Qur’an 
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self-evident ? (2). What is the amount of the supernatural 
in the Qur’an ? (3). In what does it lie ? (4), The question 
of the ehallenge (Tahaddi). (5 ). The real connotation of the 
word Mu‘jiz, and lastly (6) Why it is not right to say 
that the Qur’an was composed by Muhammad, and some 
other matters related with I‘jaz. There is also a separate 
chapter, which ought to have been rightly a part of the 
principal one described above, on the description of the 
different figures of speech and their examples from the 
Qur’an. Then he closes the book with a very eloquent 
discourse on the difficulties in the path of a person dis- 
cussing such a vast subject. He is of the opinion that it 
is quite impossible for any one to fathom the depth of the 
Qur’an or to describe all its beauties. 

Typical of his attitude is an anecdote that he relates. 
A Bedawi had lost his way one dark night. Suddenly 
the moon came out and he found his way again. Then he 
addressed the moon in the following words, “ What 
should I say to thee ? Should I say : God may raise thee 
high ! but He has already raised thee ; or, may He make 
thee bright, but He has already made thee bright ; or may 
He give thee beauty, but He hath already given thee 
beauty.” 

It is a pity that many of these books are lost. The 
loss of the book of Ash-Sharifu’l-Murtada is all the more 
sad because he had taken a view very uncommon and, in 
early times, expressed only by Nazzam. It would have 
been of great value to us to see how he proved his conten- 
tion. Some of his arguments have been quoted by other . 
authors and, fortunately, a fragment of his own on 
this subject also exists. He used to answer theological 
and religious questions forwarded to him by different 
people in course of their correspondence with him, and a 
collection of such letters is still extant (MS. Berlin Pet. 40). 
Two of the letters discuss this problem and give us an 
inkling of his views.* 

4. As A Part of Other Systems. 

(a) In Ma^ani and Bayan. 

It is a well-recognised fact that Arabic Rhetoric is 
largely based on the Qur’an. But it has not been perhaps 
as yet realised that the origin of the whole science lies in 
this dogma of the supernaturalism of the Qur’an. There 

* MS. Berlin Pet. 40. fol. 4 a-5b and 02 b.-94a. 
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were naturally other causes also, but without any doubt 
this was the chief cause. In the discussions about the 
miracle of the Qur’aii the chief problem was : in what 
does this miracle lie ? We sec that quite in the beginning 
there were two groups. One contended that it lay in the 
style and the composition of the Qur’an while the other 
saw nothing extraordinary in its style and put forward 
other arguments. But only a few people belonged to the 
second group. Most of the learned men belonged to the 
first. So it was quite natural for people to begin asking 
the question : what, after all, was the standard of judg- 
ment ? They began to collect specimens of literature 
existing at the time and to compare them with the Qur’an. 
This also explains clearly why Jiihiz felt the necessity 
of writing a book which he calhd Nazmu’l-Qur’an. It 
is really very unfortunate that this book docs not exist, 
but its very name is a picture of its contents. 

This fact also remains to be appreciated in full that 
Jahiz was the person with whom Arabic Rhetoric came 
into existence. Anybody who peruses his work Al- 
Bayan wiii-Tahyin carefully, requires no other proof. It 
is a general belief that Abdu'l-Qrdiir al-Jurjani (d. 471 
A.H .) was the originator of Arabic Rhetoric, but this 
should not be accepted without certain qualifications. 
There is no doubt that Jurjani was the first person who 
systematized all the ideas existing about the subject 
and made it a science. But he cannot in any way be 
called the originator. His two books AsraruH-Balaghah^ 
*and Dald’ilu’l-Pjaz^ are the first books in which the problems 
of Ma’ani and Beyan are discussed systematically. But 
most of the subject-matter existed before him in one form 
or other. 

Now his book Dala’ilu’l-I‘jaz is a living proof of our 
contention that this science originated because of the 
belief in the Tjaz of the Qur’an. The name suggests that 
he is going to enumerate in this book all the arguments in 
favour of the dogma of I‘jaz. But what does he actually 
do ? From beginning to end he discusses problems of 
grammar and rhetoric. Why does he do such a thing 
which is obviously a paradox ? The explanation which 


(1) Cairo 1901, 2nd Ed. 1925. 

(2) Cairo 1821 A.H. 
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he gives is very simple. One cannot come to the con- 
clusion that the Qur’an is supernatural unless he has the 
capacity to distinguish between the different forms of 
expression.! He repeats the same argument in an ap- 
pendix written later and called Al-Mudkhal Ji Dala’ili’l- 
Vjaz.^ 

Jurjani is also said to have written two commentaries 
on the book of Khattabi already mentioned^. 

One of them was bigger and was called Al-Mu‘tadad 
and the other was smaller. It is quite possible that while 
writing the two commentaries he felt the need of a system 
of literary criticism and later compiled his two famous 
books above-mentioned. This also shows the develop- 
ment of his ideas. He first wrote a small commentary on 
one of the earliest books on the subject, but later on was 
dissatisfied with it and wrote a bigger one. Then this also 
became insufficient and he found himself unable to remain 
within the bounds of a commentary. So he wrote a 
separate book Dald’ilu'l-I^jaz. But the basis remains 
the same. Had the original book of Khattabi and the 
two commentaries not been lost to us we might have been 
able to trace the development clearly and exactly. 

These two books of Jurjani have been abridged and 
rearranged by Fakhruddin ar-Razi (d. 606 A.H.) in 
his book Nihayatu’l-rjaz fi Dirayati'l-rjaz.^ He says it 
himself clearly in the preface to his book. He, more- 
over, puts the argument brought forward by Jurjani in 
favour of this way of treatment more clearly. Razi 
discusses this question in his other works also, namely his 
commentary on the Qur’an and the two books on Kalam, 
Ma'alimu U suW d-Din and Muhassalu Afkari’l-Mutaq- 
addimin.^ But in all this he brings almost nothing new 
himself. 

The other authors who have followed the path pointed 
out by Jurjani are (1). Ibnu Abi Isba’-il-Qairawani 
(d. 654 A.H.) who wrote a book called Beyanu' l-Burhan 

(1) pp, 82-83 and 276 fol 

(2) Attached to the printed book. 

(8) H, Kh. under Pjaz. 

(4) Cairo 1817 A.H. 

(5) Both Cairo 1905. 
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Ji rjaziH-Qur’an^ and (2). ‘Abdul-Wahid az-ZamlakS.nt 
(d. 651 A.H.) whose book is named KitabuH-tihyan fi 
‘’Ilmi'l-Beyan al-Mutli 'ala rjazi’l-Qur'an.^ 

The name of Hazim b. Muhammad al-Qartajani 
(d. 684 A.H.) is also mentioned in this connection. He is 
said to have dealt with the problem in his book Minkaju’l- 
Bulagha.^ 

At this point it would be interesting to note how, as the 
time passed on, the very word I‘jaz* went on losing its 
particular colour till it came to mean simply eloquence 
and by 'Ilmu'l-rjaz^ nothing more was meant than the 
science of rhetoric. We come across a book written by 
Ghiath-ud-Din Lutfullah (d. 1035 A.H.) called Al-I'jaz 
Ji 'llmiH-rjaz^ and the author does not find it necessary 
even to explain the relation between the name and the 
subject-matter which is nothing other than notes on 
Ma‘ani and Beyan. What more proof is required for the 
connection between the dogma of I‘jazu’l-Qur’an and 
Arabic Rhetoric than this fact, that the word which was 
coined to signify the one came to mean the other. 

(1) Or. Pub. Lib. Patna Nr. 

(2) Escurial, Nos. 228, 268. A book by the same author exists in a 
Library in Medinah, the title being Al-Burhanu’l-Kashif 'an Tjazi’l- 
Qu’ran.” See Ma'arif vol. 18, No 5. Nov. 1926 p. 880. Perhaps both 
books are the same with different titles. 

(5) See Tashkopruzade : Mijtdhu's, Sa'adah. Hyderabad 1910 II 
p. 859 and Itqan II p. 119. 

(6) MS. Leiden. 
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LITERARY RELATIONS BETWEEN ARABIA 
AND INDIA 

{Continued from our last issue.) 

II. 

In Ibn Nadim’s list (377 A.H.) an Arabic book translat- 
ed from Sanskrit is mentioned as Kitah Hudud Mantiq al- 
Hind or the Book of the Boundaries of Indian Logic.^ 
But Ya‘qubi who flourished a century before Ibn Nadim 
(278 A.H.) has included it among books of Logic and Philo- 
sophy and has mentioned it as Kitah Tufa'i Him Hudud el- 
Mantiq or the Book of Topa on the Boundaries of Logic.® 
The question is whether by Logic is meant the science of 
Logic called Nayaya or the literal meaning ‘ speech.’ If 
the latter meaning is accepted, the book might be a collec- 
tion of tales or it might be a book of ethics. This might 
mean that the book prescribes the limits of speech — when 
and how to speak. Ibn Nadim has mentioned this book 
under the heading : “ The names of Sanskrit books which 
are tales or anecdotes.” This shows that it was not a book 
of Logic. 

Rhetoric. 

Jahid (255 A.H.) has written in his book (Kitabu’l- 
bayan wa‘t-tabeyyun)® “ When Yahya bin Khalid al- 
Barmaki invited many Hindu pandits Mu‘ammir asked one 
of them, ‘ What is rhetoric in the opinion of Indians ?’ 
He said, T have a small pamphlet with me on this subject, 
but I cannot translate it. Nor do I know this subject.’ 
Mu‘ammir says that he gave this pamphlet to translators 
who got it into Arabic.” Jahid has given a summary of 
this pamphlet in one page in which rules for the guidance 
of orators are laid down. 

Charms, Incantations and Magic. 

This is a famous, age-old practice with the Indians. — 
More often than not, when the characteristics of India are 

(1) Ibn Nadim p. 805. 

(2) Ya'qObi p. 105. 

(8) KUaMl-baym wa't-tabeyyun Vol. I. p. 40 (Egypt). 

6 * 
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described in Arabic books, there is special mention of the 
magic and magicians of India. Ibn Nadim says, “ The 
people of India have much faith in magic and incantation.” 
Again he says, “ The Indians are experts in Ilmu’t-Tawah- 
hum. They have written books on this subject, some of 
which have been translated into Arabic.” Ilmu’t-Tawah- 
hum perhaps stands for what to-day is conveyed by ‘ mes- 
merism.’^ Ya‘qQbi defines it as the miracle of will power.® 
He says that a Rajah named Kishan had invented it. 

Ibn Nadim has mentioned a Hindu author whose name 
has not been deciphered even by the editor, who is content 
with scrawling a few marks. It looks like 

(Sisa-Hindi). He writes, “ He is among the ancients. 
Magic and incantation are his pursuits. There is a book 
of his in which the ways of mesmerists are described.” 

In this connection many Indian books were translated 
into Arabic, two of which are comprised in Sindbad’s story. 
There are two versions. One is a large one, the other 
smaller. Concerning this book some people opine that 
it is a Persian produet but Ibn Nadim lays down, “ The 
fact is that it is an Indian product.” It is possible that, 
like some other books, this book was first translated into 
Persian and then cast in an Arabic mould. That is why 
people suspeeted it to be of Persian origin. 

In yilf Leylah (A thousand Nights) there are stories 
relating to Sindbad. In one story are recorded the strange 
adventures on sea of a merchant named Sindbad ; and in 
another story are described the no less strange adventures 
on land of Sindbad the merehant. Some people guessed 
it to be the Indian story.® But this view is not correct 
since the Indian story relates the adventures of Sindbad 
the Physician,* while the Alf Leylah story relates the trav- 
els of Sindbad the Merchant. Secondly, the tales of 
Sindbad’s travels in Alf Leylah are quite at variance with 
Hindu conditions, Hindu environment, and Hindu tem- 
perament. 

Mas‘udi ® has summed it up as the story of seven minis- 
ters, a guru (spiritual teacher), a boy and a queen. This 
description cannot apply to Sindbad in Alf Leylah. 

(1) Ya‘q<ibl Vol. I, p. 97. 

(2) Ibn Nadim, p. 812. 

(8) Bem’Ui-Shibli p. 268 (First edition). 

(4) Fihrist p. 805, (1, 2, 20 and Ya‘q0bi Vol. j. p. 105). 

( 5) Tarikh Murawwaqu’dh-dhdbab by Mas'udi Vol. I. p. 162(Iyeyden] 
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Besides, many other Indian stories were translated into 
Arabic. One of them is ‘ Dipak ’ which is the story of a 
man and a woman. Another is the story of the coming 
down of Adam on the world.^ It is not known to what 
legendary story it refers. There is a story of a certain 
Raja in which there is an account of fighting and swimming. 
There is a story of two Indians, one of whom was large- 
hearted and the other close-fisted. There is a controversy 
beweenthe two regarding the relative merits of munificence 
and miserliness, and also the decision of the Rajah on that 
point.® 

A book of Triyacharitra (Wiles of Women) was tran- 
slated. The name of the author is Raja Kosh.® 

Traces have been discovered of a book Tlniu ’1-Hind 
(Hikmu’l-Hind) It was first translated into Arabic prose 
and later on the poet Aban put it into verse. 

Reference to different Indian stories and anecdotes 
is found in the journals of Ikhwanu’s-Safa. 

# 

Ethics. 

It was customary with ancient scholars to teach morals 
through the medium of tales, anecdotes and parables. 
The tongues of dogs, mice, cats and crows interpreted 
morals to man. A particular book in Sanskrit which has 
earned imperishable fame from this point of view is Kalilah 
wa Dimnah whose Sanskrit name, according to Biruni, 
was ‘ Ranch Tantar.’ 

Before the dawn of Islam this book was translated 
from Sanskrit into Persian during the days of the Sasa- 
nian kings. Then in the middle of the second century 
A.H. ‘Abdullah bin Muqaffa‘ translated it into Arabic. 
This book became so famous in the Arabic language, and 
kings and Amirs appreciated it to such an extent 
that it was variously transformed from Arabic into Per- 
sian and vice versa, from verse into prose and vice versa ; 
and translators, poets, prose-writers employed upon it 
their utmost skill and intelligence and were profusely re- 
warded by Muslim kings. W^en, by the end of the second 
centxiry A.H., the poet Aban put it into Arabic verse and 

(1) Fihristy Ibn Nadim p. 805. 

(2) Tarikh, Ya‘qubi Vol. I p. 105. 

(8) Ibn-Nadim p-119. Probably this books is Kalilah wa Dhnnah 
which is mentioned subsequently. 
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presented it to Ja'far al-Barmaki, minister of Harfin-ar- 
Rashid, the latter gave him one hundred thousand dir- 
hams as reward.! 

This book was translated from Arabic into many lang- 
uages of the world. There is hardly a civilised language in 
Asia, Europe or Africa into which it was not translated. 
There is a regular history of the translations and transforma- 
tions which this book has undergone. Doctor Syed Ali 
Bilgrami delivered a detailed, informing lecture on the 
subject in Urdu before the Muslim Educational Conference 
held at Aligarh in 1 891 A.D. Another article on the subject, 
by the writer of these lines, was published in the Aligarh 
Monthly Magazine in 1905 or thereabouts. 

The name of the author of this book is Pandit Bidpa and 
the name of the Raja for whom it was written is Dabshalim. 
All that a king should know is laid down in ten chapters and 
the teaching is instilled through the medium of stories of 
animals. It appears that the Raja mentioned as Dab- 
shalim was the king of Gujerat. An Arab traveller in the 
4th century A.H. (lOth century .4.D.) named Ibn Hauqal 
mentions Raja Valabha Rai of Gujerat as ‘ the Raja of the 
Book of Parables.’^ In Arabic ‘Kalilah wa Dimnah’ is 
known as the Book of Parables. 

Ya‘qubi has written that Pandit Bidpa wrote this book 
in the reign of Raja Dabshalim.® In Firishta it is re- 
corded that at the time of the invasion of Gujerat by Mah- 
mud of Ghazna the title of the dethroned Raja of Gujeral 
was Dabshalim. 


Professor Sachau's mistake. 

In the introduction to ‘ India ’ Professor Sachau. 
quoting Ibn Nadim, mentions the book known as Kitabi 
Bidpa fi I Hikmah that is, Bidpa’s studies in Philosophy 
His research shows that Bidpa in its original form is Veda 
vayas, the founders of Vedanta. He has added anothe: 
hypothesis to this wrong hypothesis : that the theory o 
Wahdatu’l-Wujud (Unity of existence or the belief tha 
God is One and the things in the universe are only mani 
festations of his powers) crept into Muslim belief througl 
the translation of this Vedanta of Veda vayas. ^ I do no 

(1) Kitabu’l-Wuzara wa’l-Kitabu’l-Jahshyari, edited in Vienna 192 
A,.D. p. 259. 

(2) Safamarm-i-Ibn-i-Uauqal p. 227. 

(8) Vol. 1 p. 97. 

(4) Introduction to India, p. 88. 
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deny that Vedanta left its impress upon later Muslim Sflfis 
but I decline to believe that at such an early date the 
Muslims or the Hindus knew anything about this theory. 
The Neo-Platonic philosophy of Alexandria no doubt left 
its mark upon this theory as held by early Muslim Sufis. 
Here we are not concerned with the history of this theory. 
But I want to dispel the delusion under which the learned 
Orientalist labours. This delusion is due to a sentence of 
Ibn Nadim. In Arabic the morals taught by means of 
parables are known as ‘ Hikmat ’ (wisdom and philosophy). 
By the book of Bidpa is meant the book Kalilah wa Dim- 
nah, whose author is known in the beginning of the Persian 
translation as Pandit Bidpa^ and whose subject-matter 
is the teaching of wisdom by means of stories and parables. 
So Ibn Nadim has mentioned Bidpa’s book in connection 
with stories and not in connection with philosophy. 

However, this important book was the product of 
India’s creative genius and was made famous by the Arabs 
in every nook and corner of the globe. Birunl writes : 
“ ‘Abdullah bin Muqaffa‘ who was a follower of the 
creed of Mani (the cult of fire-worship) has, in the 
translation of the original book, made certain alterations 
according to his faith and belief. It was my fondly cherish- 
ed desire to translate the original book ‘ PanchTantar.’^” 
But it appears that Biruni did not get the opportunity to 
translate this book. This is a common book in Arabic. 
Even to-day at different places it has found a place in the 
curriculum for children. 

Another book of Indian wisdom and sagacity is Buzasaf 

wa Balohar [jA j a book which, though less 

famous than Kalilah wa Dimnah, is yet more important 
and of a higher culture. Ibn Nadim has mentioned this 
book among the Indian legends translated into Arabic. 
There is not a shred of doubt that‘ Boozasaf’ (u-i-l j ji) 
means Budh In old Persian the letter ‘ dal ’ 

was often substituted by ‘dhal’. Hence ‘ Bu’dasaf ’ 
was written as ‘Bfidhasaf.’ The suffix ‘ saf (i-i-) is 
Satv (j^) according to Dr. Sachau. In Arabic the letter 
wau ( j) of a particular kind becomes, like the Roman 
V, ‘ fay ’ (o). The original meaning of Balohar is, 
according to Dr. Sachau, ‘ Protector which means 

(1) Ya'qAbi Vol. 1, p. 97. 

(2) Kit^fu'l-Hind p. 76 (London). 
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‘ guru ’ or spiritual leader. In this book there is an 
account of the birth and education of Buddlia and also 
how by a sheer accident he became world-weary ; how an 
anchorite of Ceylon, hearing this news, came to Buddha 
in the guise of a merchant. There is also a very informing 
dialogue between the teacher and the pupil on the insoluble 
questions of the universe and the unexplored mysteries of 
Nature, illustrated by stories, parables and innuendos. 
This book was translated from Arabic into various tongues 
and was so much appreciated in religious circles that the 
Christians ascribed it to one of their saints. A Muslim 
sect compiled a large portion of it and ascribed it to one of 
their Imams. 

Ikhwanu's-Safa is a half-religious, half philosophical 
book of the 4th century and is important because it was 
published confidentially by a secret association in the 4th 
century to represent a certain school of thought. To a 
particular sect of Islam it has the importance of a religious 
book. In this book too, there are various chapters of 
‘ Buzasaf and Balohar.’ 

Thirty years ago, the late Maulvi ‘Abdul-Ghani Sahib 
Warisi Bihari translated this book from Arabic into simple 
Urdu. I quite remember that, when this book was first 
translated and when it came to my guardian, I expressed 
my desire to look at this book. But the request was denied, 
lie said, “ If you read it, you will become of the world and 
you will cry a halt to your studies.” This excited my 
curiosity to such a pitch that I got into a naughty mood. 
At night when he was asleep, I stole into his room, saw 
the book on the table and took it away. The streaks of 
dawn had not yet disappeared when I finished the book 
and placed it again upon the table. From that day to 
this 1 treasure up the recollections of that book being one 
of the few books of the world which can reclaim sinners. 
There are such edifying examples in that book as can fairly 
find a place in the Bible. We do not know from what 
ocean these pearls have come. 

Lastly, let me mention the names of two Muslim 
scholars who came to India not for purposes of travel but 
for drinking at the Ganges of arts and letters. They went 
back after quaffing at the perennial springs of knowledge. 

Tanukhi. 

The first of these persons is Muhammad bin Isma‘il 
Tanukhi. He belongs to the 3rd century A.H. (9th A.D.). 
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He was a famous scholar of Astronomy and Astrology. 
He collected much information about his special subject 
and went back. 

It is a pity that not much information about this scholar 
has come down to us. Had not a Muslim historian of 
Spain mentioned his name, he would have been possibly 
lost to us. 


Biruni. 

The other Scholar is the famous philosopher-mathema- 
tician of Khwarazm, AbO Reyhan al-Biruni. He had a 
special taste for studying the thoughts, beliefs and fads of 
the various races of the globe. Not a book of his that does 
not reflect this aptitude. There is no manner of doubt but 
that he was familiar, through the writings of earlier authors, 
with India and its vast learning. Up to this time Arabic 
learning and the literary researches of Muslims had at- 
tained to the acme of perfection. The Muslims did not 
leave their acquired learning where they found it ; rather 
they largely improved on all they learnt from the Hindus, 
Persians and Greeks. They had by this time corrected 
many errors and improved much that was defective. 
Therefore the motive cause with Biruni for learning the 
arts of India was nothing but love of originality. 

However, it is not definitely known when he came to 
India, how long he lived here and what places he visited. 
But this much is known that in 408 A.H. he came to 
Ghazna from Khwarazm and he finished writing his book 
KitabuH-Hind in 423 A.H. in Ghazna. Three years before, 
in 420 A.H., Mahmud had passed away. The period of 
his sojourn in India seems to be between 408 A.H. and 422 
A.H., a period of thirteen years. There is a book in Persian 
named Durratu'l-Akhhar dealing with the history of philo- 
sophers and homo sapiens. This is the translation of the 
book in Arabic of Ali bin ZeydBeyhaqi(d. 565 A.H.), called 
‘Titimmatu Sawani’l-Hikmat.’* In it is written that “ he 
(Birflni) spent forty years in India. According to this 
he must have first stepped on the soil of India in 383 A.H. 
while the Ghaznavites had not yet crossed her frontier. 
But by comparing the different biographies of Al-Biruni the 
fact of his coming to India seems to be off the mark. 

* This book was published in the supplement of the Oriental 
College Magazine, Lahore (Feb. 1929). In the original book the words 

are ‘ DarBil&d The Editor has added the word ‘ Hind.’ 
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Though his itinerary did not extend beyond the Punjab 
and Sind^ yet in the geography he has given us of India in 
his ‘Kitabu’l-Hind’ he has surveyed the whole of Hindustan ; 
and in the book ‘ Qanun Mas‘udi ’ (LawsofMas‘(id) written 
a few years later, he has given us the latitudes and longi- 
tudes of the large towns in India. Anyhow he came to 
India when she was tottering under the blows of Sultan 
Mahmhd. A Galahad of learning, silent and alone, was 
busy with his literary conquest of India and was piling 
victory upon victory. In his heart of hearts he was un- 
easy at the political turmoil in India. ^ Dr. Sachau has 
stated that, by writing Kitabu'l-Hind, he made the Muslims 
proud of the fact that a member of their race had written 
a book which made the accounts of Greek and Chinese 
travellers antiquated ; and, on the other hand, laid India 
under the obligation that he preserved the ancient civili- 
zation, the ancient learning and the ancient culture of 
India. It is worth wh ile remembering a remark of Al-Biruni 
which shows how proud the Hindus were of their literary 
and intellectual attainment. He writes : “ The Hindus 
know nothing of any race except their own. They firmly 
believe that there is no country except their own, no race 
except theirs, and that learning is their sole monopoly. 
If somebody tells them the names of scholars of Khorasan 
or Persia they dub liim ignorant.” He goes on “ If they 
were to mix with other nations, this wrong notion would be 
dispelled.” Again he says : “ The pandits of yore were 
not like this. They made the fullest use of the learning of 
other nations. Warah Mehr says : “ Though the Greeks 
are unholy and Mlechcha (defiled), still we should revere 
them for their learning.” Biruni says further on : “ So 
long as I did not know their language I used to sit with them 
like a pupil. When I picked up their language a little 
and explained to them problems, arguments and researches 
in mathematics and astrology they were astounded and 
they began to learn from me, and they asked in aston- 
ishment : “ What pandit jis your teacher ? ” When I began 
to point out the weak points in their literature, they took 
me for a magician or knower of unknown things and called 
me Vidya Sagar (Ocean of Learning).” 

Birfini’s greatest achievement is his ambassadorial 
role. He was the literary ambassador between the 
Muslims and the Hindus. He it was who initiated the 
Arabs and Persians into Hindu lore, and the Hindus into 

(1) Kitabu'l-Hind p, 11, (London). 

(2) Introdu«{tion to Al-Bir(ini’s Kitabu’l-Hind, 
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Arab and Persian learning. He translated Sanskrit book® 
into Arabic for the use of Arabic students and Arabic books 
into Sanskrit for the use of Sanskrit students. Thus he 
repaid the debt which Arabian arts and letters had owed 
to India for so long a time. He wrote three kinds of 
books about India, books from Arabie into Sanskrit, 
books from Sanskrit into Arabic, and books on researches 
into Indian arts and Indian problems. 

The books he wrote for the Hindus are the following : — 

1. Answers to the queries of Hindu astronomers. 

2. Answers to ten questions of pandits of Kashmir 

and a solution of their doubts. 

3. A pamphlet on the astrolabe. 

4. A translation of Ptolemy’s Megustios. 

5. The propositions of Euclid. 

6. A book on astrology. 

The books written for students of Arabic are : — 

1. Kitabu'l-Hind — a summary account of the beliefs, 

learning and researches of the Hindus. 

2. A translation into Arabic of Barham Gupta’s 

Punch Siddhant. 

3. A translation of Barham Gupta’s Barkan Siddhant. 

4. A translation of Hindu researches into lunar and 

solar eclipses. 

5. A book on numerals (ank). 

6. An account of figures in the teaching of Mathe- 

matics. 

7. A translation of the Indian ‘ Rule of Three ’ (Tri 

Rashak). 

8. A translation of Indian philosophy. 

9. A translation of Patanjali. 

10. A translation of Warah Mehr’s book Lagho Jata- 

kam (Book on Birth). 

11. A pamphlet on Vasudeva’s second inearnation, etc. 

The third kind of books are : — 

1. A correction of errors by Authors or Translators 

in the books on astronomy translated from 
Sanskrit into Arabic (Books like Siddhant, 
Ary a Bhata and Khaudya Khand). 

2. A book of 500 pages on Siddhant proper, called 

Jawami‘ul-Maujud ba Khawatir-ul-Hunud. 

3. A pamphlet on the subject that the method of 

writing down numerals is more correct in Arabic 
than in Sanskrit. 
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4. CloiTcetion of some principles of Astrology on the 
Hindu basis [Wl-irshad ild tashihi'l-Mabadi 
'’Ala’n-Namudarat., 

In the 5th discourse of the Laws of Mas‘udi, Biruni has 
given us the latitudes and longitudes of the following plaees 
of Hindustan - Lohawar (Lahore), Avastan (Avasthan), 
which was the capital of (Kashmir), Nepal (he says that it 
is a place of resort between Hindustan and Tibet), Vaihind 
(a town in the valley of Sindha), Sialkot, Multan, Tcz (a 
port in Baluchistan), Somnat, Nahlwala, Khambayat, 
Kalanjar in Central India, Mahura (Muttra), Kannauj 
(he says that Kannauj is the central portion of India and 
that great capitals of Rajas existed here. It lies west of 
the Ganges), Mari (it is the present day capital of Kannauj), 
the fortress of Gowaliar, Lobrani, Daibal (a port in Sind), 
Kajooraha, Ajodh (Ajodhya) Banars (Benares). (He says 
that it is a sacred town and is the emporium of arts and 
letters,) the island of Ceylon, Jamkot, Tanjawar, Sangal- 
dup, Mankri. (Mahanagari ?) 

A remarkable achievement — the measuring of the cir- 
cuit of the earth — redounds to the credit of Al-Biruni. 
Ma’mun had started this practice among the Arabs in the 
third century A.H. Two hundred years had gone over it. 
Biruni was extremely fond of this experiment. He found 
no suitable place for this experiment in Khwarazm or 
Afghanistan. Such a field he found in India. On one 
side this place was bordered by a mountain. He measured 
the circuit of the earth according to the Indian principles.^ 

Regarding Astronomy and Astrology the Muslims 
during the reigns of Akbar and Muhammad Shah paid 
all the debts they owed to Sanskrit and to India. 

By Akbar’s orders the horoscope of Ulugh Beg was 
translated into Sanskrit.® It is a collection of Islamic 
astronomical researches and the latest observations of the 
Timurid observatory situated in Maragha. When, during 
.the reign of Muhanimad Shah, Raja Jai Singh established 
observatories in Delhi, Benares and Jaipur, higher books 
of Arabian astronomy were translated into Sanskrit.® 

(1) (LawsofMasud). I happened to see a manu- 

script copy of this book in the Aligadh Muslim University Library. 

^ (2) ^Ain-i-Akbari. 

(8) A full aceount is to be found in Ya‘q<ibl, Vol. I p. 99-105 vide 
Mas'Odi Vol. I. p. 160. Leyden. (Author). 
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These abstruse technical discussions may have tired the 
readers a little. Therefore in the end I turn to games 
which may serve as a sort of recreation both to the writer 
and the reader. Chess and Chawsar (a game of dice) are 
the product of India’s creative genius. Among Arab 
writers the man who has written at large on the subject is 
Ya‘qubi. He has written that they are not mere games 
but are based on some very delicate points of mathematics 
and astrology. The board is a chart of the vicissitudes 
or the whirligig of time. The compartments in the board 
are heavenly belts. Chess is based on 64 compartments in 
all, then on 32, then on 16, then on 8, then on 4 compart- 
ments. Apart from this mathematical conundrum, very 
little thought has been given to the fact that these two 
games elucidate two religious or philosophical schools of 
India. Chawsar is a proof of the fact that man is a mere 
plaything in the hands of Fate which tosses him to and 
fro. Man does as the heavens and stars will. There is 
an overruling destiny that ordains. On the other hand 
chess is a proof of the fact that whatever man does is a 
result of his personal efforts ; that his success or unsuccess 
depends upon the efforts of body and mind, muscle and 
brain. In short, both these games are practical statements 
of insoluble problems of the world. Ya‘qubi, has written 
that a pandit invented chawsar and made a gift of it to a 
Raja. In it he propounded the theory of determinism. 

Another pundit invented chess, made a present of 
it to the Raja, and taught the theory of free will(jUi.l). 

The reward which the inventor of chess asked of the 
Raja is a miracle of mathematical genius. He asked that 
one grain of wheat he put in the first compartment, twice 
the number of grains in the first compartment to be put 
in the second compartment, and so on till the last. Ap- 
parently, the Raja thought it a simple affair but when cal- 
culations were made it was beyond the Raja’s powers to 
grant that reward. Ya‘qubi and Mas‘udi made this cal- 
culation but to quote it here would be plunging into a 
ticklish mathematical puzzle.^-^ 

(1) A full account is to be found in Ya'qiibi Vol, I. pp. 99 — 105. 

Vide Mas'Odi, Vol. 1. p. 160 Leyden. (Author). .... 

(2) I have made my own calculations. On calculation it is found 
that the total number of grains will be 18446744073709551615. On a 
rough estimate it was found that 1 chattak of wheat =2,400 grams 
Hence 1 maund of wheat =15,86,000 grains, 
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Both these games came to Arabia from Persia as early 
as the first century A.H. Of these chawsar came earlier, 
since it is mentioned in the Traditions. Chess came later 
on, probably during the Abbasid regime. In the 2nd 
century A.H. we find opinions on chess expressed by Muslim 
theologians. The Persians claim that the word * Shat- 
ranj ’ (« ^^) which means chess was minted into 

Persia and is a Persian possession. They say that its 
original is ‘ Hashat Ranj ’ j or eight cases, i 

because there are eight compartments in a chess board. 
But this is an open burglary. The word ‘ Shatranj ’ was 
minted in India and is an Indian possession. Its original 
is ‘ Chitrang (four-limbed). The Iranians have tried to 
strengthen their claims by such names as ‘ Shah ’ (King) 
‘ Farzin ’ (Queen), Peyada (pawn). But two things still 
exist which are an unimpeachable proof of India’s superior 
claim — ^Elephant and Rukh (horse). Rukh is really Rath, 
a cart which is not found outside India. 

Researeh seholars are of opinion that there is mention 
of ‘ chitrang ’ even in the Ramayana.® Not only the 
Persians but the Greeks, Romans, Egyptians and others 
have claimed its possession ; but, in the High Court of 
Letters, the claim of India alone is upheld.^ But it is also 
worth notieing that, whether it was first called ‘ Hasht 
Ranj ’ in Persia or ‘ Chitrang ’ in India, the name ‘Shat- 
ranj, ’minted by the Arabs, is current to-day both in India 
and Persia. 


The total pumber of maunds will be : — 1844674407370955161* 


1586000 

=12009599006821 The whole calculation will be 


81 

=12009599006821 mds. 12 srs. 14 „„ chattaks. 

OU 

1. Ya‘q0bf, Vol. I p. 101 (Leyden). 

2. Sawa^u^s-Sdbil jVl maWifat-ul-Muwalled wa^d-dakhil* 

8. Vide British Encyclopasdia Vol. VI, p. 100 word chess. 

4. Ditto. 


Suleyman Nadvi. 


{Concluded.) 
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“ About half a mile from the jail at Hyderabad, on 
the summit of a small lull which rises a hundred feet above 
the surrounding plain, is a tall obelisk inscribed only with 
the letters “ J. R.” On the 25th March every year this 
tomb is brilliantly illuminated, and salutes are fired from 
musket and cannon by thousands of irregular troops from 
the Nizam’s capital, who spend some hours on the hill, 
‘ feasting on sweetmeals and recounting to each other 
stories of the greatness and kindness of Musa Rahim.'' 
Thus is preserved the memory of Monsieur Michel- 
Jo^him Maafi-JRayiPb-Pd, the French corhmaflder of the 
Nizam’s Forces, a worthy successor to Bussy .... After 
a hundred and fifty years ‘ Musa Rahim ’ is not forgotten 
by the descendants of his sepoys, as the annual ceremony 
shows. ” {Statesman, July 3, 1932). 

The letters of General Raymond, which are here 
published for the first time, can be best understood, in 
the light of his biography as abstracted below from 
H. Compton’s Particular Account of the European Military 
Adventurers of Hindustan ifl.Yi&litrYviyiin), pp. 382-386. 

Francois de Raymond was born at Serignac, in Gas- 
cony, in 1755. He came out to India early in life, and in 
1775 obtained employment as sub-lieutenant in a battalion 
commanded by the Chevalier de Lasse (Lallee),* in the 
service of Haidar Ali of Mysore. His conduct brought 
him to the notice of the military authorities, and he re- 
ceived a commission as a captain in the French army in 
1783, and was appointed aide-de-camp to the famous 
Bussy. Three years later, on Bussy’s death, Raymond 


* See note to letter No, 1, 
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entered the service of Nizam Ali Khan of Haidarabad, for 
whom he raised a small corps of 300 men, hiring the 
weapons with which they were armed from a French 
merchant on the coast, at the rate of eight annas per 
mensem for each musket. When the confederate war 
against Tipu Sultan broke out (in 1791), and the English, 
the Marathas and the Nizam were leagued against the ruler 
of Mysore, Raymond’s command was raised to 700 men, 
and he distinguished himself so much in the campaign 
that he grew into great favour with (Nizam) Ali Khan, 
and his force was augmented to 5,000 men, his own pay 
being increased to Rs. 5,000 a month. At the battle of 
Kardla in 1795, Raymond’s battalions numbered 10,840 
men, with 28 guns and 46 tumbrils. The regularity with 
which this force was paid enabled him to fill its ranks with 
deserters from the Company’s services, to whom lie held 
out tempting inducements. .. .He was next employed in 
reducing to submission the Nizam’s rebellious son and 
heir, Ali Jah. In this he met with stout resistance, and 
was obliged to send for reinforcements to one of his 
subordinates named Baptiste, on being joined by whom he 
quickly brought the expedition to a conclusion, and 
secured the person of Ali Jah, who committed suicide, 
leaving Sikandar Jah heir to the throne. This prince was 
accustomed to swear “ by the head of Raymond,” whom 
he regarded as the first of men.... After the battle of 
Kardla Raymond tried hard to obtain the Karpa (Cudappa) 
district, which would have enabled him to co-operate with 
any French force making a descent on the Coromandal 
coast, with or without the concurrence of the Nizam. He 
already possessed an immense military territorial assign- 
ment which yielded 52 lakhs of rupees a year, in addition 
to an estate or Jagir of his own, the income of which was 
Rs. 50,000. His salary was princely, and in the style of 
his domestic life he collected round him every luxury and 
elegance within the reach of a European in India. Pre- 
vious to his death (1798), he further increased his force, 
which he considered “ a French body of troops, employed 
and subsidised by the Nizam, ” to over 14,000 men, 
with a complete train of artillery, chiefly brass ordnance, 
worked by a well-trained corps of Europeans, and drawn 
by 5,000 bullocks. His cavalry numbered 600. He 
possessed, in his own right, all the guns and military 
equipage belonging to the force. On 25th March 1798 
Raymond died — according to some accounts by poison — 
at the early age of 43, 
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Raymond’s character has been variously estimated by 
different writers. Major Thorn describes him as “ a man 
of extensive knowledge and equal activity.” Kaye, in his 
Life of Malcolm, views his character in the following light : 
“ Raymond was a man of great ability and address ”. . . . 
Malcolm contrasts Piron with Raymond, describing the 
former as “ a rough democrat, a stranger to that temper 
and those Conciliating manners by which his predecessor 
won his way to greatness.” (Malcolm’s letter to General 
Ross). Major Kirkpatrick, who was British Resident 
at Haidarabad in 1797, wrote, “ Raymond himself would 
not appear to be a man of vigorous mind ; or in any 
respect of a very decided character, and very hard, and 
wanting in liberality in pecuniary matters, which makes 
him much disliked by all his officers, except one or two 
he favours. He has never shown himself to be much of a 
soldier ; but he is artful, and seems to have an arranging 
head and is sufficiently conciliating in his manner towards 
those he has to deal with.” (Despatches of the Marquis 
Wellesley, ed. by M. Martin, Vol. I, p. 639, Appendix A.) 
Captain Fraser, in his Our Faithful Ally the Nizam, na- 
turally follows Kirkpatrick’s authority in describing 
Raymond as wanting in character, promptiude, and de- 
cision. Mallcson has lauded him up to the skies, without 
any historical basis for such glorification. 

The history of the growth of Raymond’s army from 
300 to 14,000 men has been given in the above biographical 
sketch, which requires to be corrected at some points from 
his own self-revelations as given in the following letters. 
As to the resources, equipment, discipline, and efficiency 
of this force, we derive original information of first-rate 
value from the report (in the form of questions and an- 
swers) which Major Kirkpatrick submitted to Marquis 
Wellesley (then Lord Mornington), when he met the new- 
coming Governor- General at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The cream of this report is embodied in Wellesley’s de- 
spatch to the Right Hon’ble Henry Dundas, President of 
the Board of Control, written at the Cape on 23rd Febru- 
ary, 1798, and the full report is given in the Despatches of 
Wellesley, Vol. I Appendix A., pages 637-643, while a 
short but very interesting sketch of the character and 
designs of the French officers of this corps is given in 
Malcolm’s memorandum written after the disbandment of 
the eorps, in the same work and volume. Appendix F. 
pp. 685-686. Some of the conjectural statements of 
Kirkpatrick can be corrected from the annexed letters. 
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“This corps consisted at so recent a period as 1792 of no 
more, I think, than one battalion, at most only of two. 
De Boigne’s and some other regular bodies of infantry 
(with field pieces attached) had been formed, antecedently 
to this period, both by Mahadji Sindhia and Tukoji 
Holkar ; and it was probably in consideration (sic) of the 
important and abundantly obvious advantages which the 
former of these chiefs in particular had derived from such 
an establishment that first suggested to Azim-ul-umara 
the expediency of (such) a military institution. The Peace 
of Seringapatam had not been long concluded (1792) when 
the minister authorised, and, I believe, afterwards from time 
to time frequently urged him to complete his corps with 
all possible expedition to fourteen battalions or regiments 
of a thousand men each. Such a large augmentation 
(of forces) .... I am disposed to think sprang principally 
from a desire of preparing for that contest with the Mara- 
thas so long before in contemplation of the minister, and 
which accordingly followed soon after. I see no reason to 
suppose that the measure was connected either immediate- 
ly or remotely, at least in the mind of Azim-ul-umara. . . . 
with any views of a nature hostile to our interests. 

“Besides a field train of artillery consisting of 30 pieces, 
and on the whole pretty well appointed, there is attached 
to the corps a troop of perhaps 60 native dragoons. With 
the exception of an European officer to each battalion 
or regiment (as it is most commonly called) and a sort of 
second to a few of them, all the other Europeans, to the 
number I apprehend of about 50. . . .have latterly either 
been stationed to the artillery, or distributed in the charac- 
ter of sergeants among the several regiments. These men 
consist of various nations, and among them there are but 
too many English deserters from the Company’s artillery. 
The parade appearance of the corps is, in general, good, 
that of Piron’s regiment is particularly so. In other 
respects, however, its discipline would not seem to be 
very strict 

‘ I believe that the number of the officers,* properly 
so-called, do not at present exceed 12, and that the whole 
of these are Frenchmen, with the exception, perhaps, of 
one or more jacobinised Germans. With the exception 

* We find the names of the following officers, besides their General 
Baymond ; Piron (who succeeded Raymond), Baptiste, Salnave, and 
Christoff, 
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of Piron, Baptiste, and perhaps one or two more favourites, 
the oflRcers were represented to be dissatisfied with Ray- 
mond on account of his hardness and want of liberality in 
pecuniary matters. 

< “ Baptiste, who stands next in rank to Piron, is emi- 

nently and peculiarly serviceable to Raymond as the main 
link of his correspondence with Pondicherry, Tran- 
quebar, and Marpilly ; and as his agent for enticing French 
and other deserters, .both native and European, and facilita- 
ting their escape to Khammam, where just at our doors 
this bustling emissary of seduction and procurator of all 
material supplies any way connected with the Carnatic, 
has established his head-quarters. 

“ The corps is recruited more or less from all the pro- 
vinces of the Nizam’s dominions, but from none so much 
as Aurangabad, .... and but in too great a measure from 
the dependencies of the Carnatic, particularly the North- 
ern Circars. The pay of the coast sepoy (in the English 
Company’s service) is less by a Rupee than that of Ray- 
mond’s sepoy, whose duty too is easier (on account of the 
slackness of discipline). 

“ The only post he holds in our neighbourhood is Kham- 
mam, where Baptiste (otherwise Talihard) has commanded 
for several years .... It serves Raymond as a magazine ; 
the stores he from time to time procures from the Carnatic 
being in the first instance deposited here, and forwarded, 
as occasion requires, to Haidarabad. It is also conveni- 
ently situated for communication with Marpilly (formerly 
a French post in the Guntur) where Raymond has a 
store-house in charge of a Frenchman of the name of 
UEmpreur. This is also the point whence Baptiste’s 
emissaries issue for the purpose of inveigling deserters 
and procuring recruits from the adjacent districts. It is 
likewise the principal link in Raymond’s communication 
with Pondicherry ; most of his messengers to and from 
thence, jail the French fugitives, and many recruits ob- 
tained in the same quarter, pursuing the route by Cudappa 
and Khammam.” 

The following point, in which Kirkpatrick was in the 
dark, is cleared up by the letters now given to the public : 
He writes, “ I have no very substantial proof of Raymond 
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being in correspondence either with the Government 
of France, or with that of Mauritius. .. .The strongest 
circumstance I know of, indicating such an intercourse, is 
his having fired a salute about two years ago on the 
occasion, as was given out in his party, of his having 
recently received the commission and uniform of a general 
officer from the French Government in Europe.” 

Till the period of Azim-ul-umara’s captivity, the 
corps had always been paid from the treasury.'. . .with the 
exception only of a permanent assignment on the revenues 
of Khammam proper, which Raymond had previously 
obtained as a fund for the payment of a particular division 
of his corps, the Sulaiman JaWs Rissala. During the 
administration of the Rai-i-raian he contrived to procure 
on a still better footing the whole sarkar of Mcdak, com- 
puted to yield about 18 lakhs of Rupees. (Kirkpatrick). 

Wlxen the corps was disbanded in 1798, its stores at 
Haidarabad contained small arms and clothing for 12,000 
men beyond the force then serving under M. Piron, besides 
a number of pistols for cavalry. The French corps had 
three arsenals and two foundries. The arsenal near 
tlieir lines at Haidarabad was full of military stores, and 
in the foundry there were a number of brass cannon 
newly cast, which the English artillery officers judged as 
good and as well finished as any they had ever seen. They 
also made swords, muskets and pistols. The French 
party were always well paid ; their clothing was neat 
and their discipline superior to any troops that Malcolm 
ever saw in a native service. 

The French corps in the Deccan had for several years 
before 1798 hoisted the national flag, and most of the 
lapels and epaulets of their new clothing had the words 
Liberte and Constitution embroidered on them. 

The general conversation of the French officers proved 
that they had entertained ambitious designs, and con- 
sidered themselves as forwarding the interests of their 
mother-country. (Malcolm). The above summarises 
the knowledge of Raymond and-his plans and organisation 
as possessed by the British officers of the time from the 
outside. The letters here printed, while modifying them 
in a few details, establish their general correctness and 
prove the wonderful efficiency of the company’s intelli- 
gehce department. It looks as if these letters had been 
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intercepted and read by Kirkpatrick, — ^which,we know, 
was not the case. 

The sword of Raymond is still preserved at Haidarabad 
and is expected to act like a charm. Seventy-two years 
after his death, “ Salar Jung commenced the formation 
of a force called the ‘ Reformed Troops.’ The force was 
officered by Europeans of different nationalities, and the 
Commandant, in virtue of his office, wore the sword of 
Raymond, a Frenchman who was in the Nizam’s service 
towards the end of the 18th century, and whose memory 
is so much revered by native soldiers that lights were 
(and probably still are) kept burning at his tomb.” 
{General Sir Richard Meade, by Thornton, p. 275). 


Letters of Raymond. {Translated from the French). 


1. RAYMOND TO COUNT DE CONWAY. 

Hyderabad, 1st December, 1787. 

My General, 

Without having the honour of being known to you, I 
venture to take the liberty of writing to you, being per- 
suaded that it is the duty of all Frenchmen who are to-day 
under your command and especially of all who enjoy your 
protection. I think that all are equally to be felicitated 
on their being under the orders of a General whose great 
reputation has been so legitimately established. If I still 
had the hope that my letter would reach you before the 
departure of Mons. de Cossigny, his kindness would have 
emboldened me to persuade him to inform you of my 
services and tell you who I am. I have liad the honour 
of serving under his orders in the last war and I was en- 
gaged in different actions under his eyes. I had been for a 
long time attached to the party of Mons. Colonel De 
Lalee,* which I commanded, when very good reasons, — ■ 


♦ “ Another emigrant Savoyard, Henri-Francois-Pierre-Charles de 
Motz de la Sale, better known under the name of General de Lallee. . . . 
Born at Rumilly (Savoy) in 1732, he served successively HyderAliand 
Tipu Sahib, and died in 1799 ( — 1790.) ” [ General De Boigne, par Victor 
de Saint Genis, p. 254 note,] 

“ M. Lally died of the wounds which he received in the action of 
14th September, 1790, at Daraporam [ Satyamangalam]. The loss of 
this oflicer must be severely felt by Tipu, as he is supposed to have the 
merit of bringing his artillery to the perfection in which it now is.” 
{Calcutta Gazette of 18 Nov. 1790, quoted in Bengal Past and Present 
No. 87.) 
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about which I have informed M. de Cossigny, — ’forced me 
to leave that corps which has no stability now.' It' is now 
eighteen months since he sent me here, with very strong 
letters of recommendatiomto the Subedar {i.e., the Nizam^, 
who made much of them and received me well. By his 
orders I have formed one battalion of Sepoys, which is 
now (well) trained and disciplined, of which I am the sole 
owner. It is composed of seven hundred Sepoys, with one 
European with the title of second commandant, and sub- 
officers, also European, and its conduct has appeared to 
me praiseworthy up to this day. It is drilled and 
formed according to the prescribed French (military) 
regulations. 

After the information which the colony of Pondicherry 
is in a position to furnish you regarding my conduct, I 
hope, my General, that you will not disdain a work which 
M. de Cossigny commenced and that you will give me in it 
your assistance and your good wishes. I am ready to 
sacrifice all, if I am so fortunate that circumstances may 
ever put it in my power to prove the zeal for my country 
which animates me and the profound respect with which 
I am, my General, 

Your very humble and very obedient servant, 
(Sd.) RAYMOND. 

2. RAYMOND TO (COUNT DE CONWAY). 

3rd January^ 1792. 

The departure of M. Piron having been delayed by 
some days, I am able to give you by his (hands) informa- 
tion about the change which has taken place in the position 
of the armies. 

At the eommencement of this mouth (December 1791), 
the English army made a move and took the fort of Mag* 
while the son of Tipu (Fath Haidar) with 10,000 horsemen 
reached the Mughal camp (i.e., the Nizam’s) at Garam- 
konda, consisting of 8,000 soldiers, on the 21st of the month. 
He defeated it entirely, revictualled the place, and has 
returned to his father. 

• Probably Mogrj/, midway between Savendroog and Ootradoorg . 
For these operations see Wilkes, 2nd ed., ii. 288-285. Savendroog fell 
on 21 Dec. 
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The army of Sikandar Jah has returned and is en- 
camped now at Garamkonda ; that of the English is ten 
leagues from Patan and waits for junction with it in order 
to advance. It appears that the English army will have 
to wait very long indeed. 

The loss in the camp at Garamkonda is estimated at a 
hundred lakhs of Rupees. The Chief has been made 
prisoner and so also some other special officers, such as 
M. Riviere and others. 

My General, M. Piron can give you all the xletails 
which you desire. 


(Sd.) RAYMOND. 

3. RAYMOND TO GENERAL (COUNT DE CONWAY). 

\mh July, 1792. 

My General, 

By two harkarahs (messengers),- -of whom I hav^e had 
no news since,— I had the honour to reply to the two 
letters which you had had the goodness to write to me on 
the 17th and the 22nd of last month. My letter was 
dated from Chenganga, where the English separated 
themselves from the Mughals {i.e., the Nizam’s forces) 
and the Marathas. The last-named also departed some 
days after. The news which was received then about the 
illness of Nizam Ali put his army in such disorder that it 
has now been rallied with difficulty ; our chiefs left the 
troops behind ; these went with the greatest haste close 
upon the heels of their masters, and each thereafter in his 
own way and by a different route. 

I believe, my General, that you cannot be ignorant of 
the smallest detail about the treaty of peace relating to 
what Tipu has lost, and to the partition (of the spoil) 
which has been made among the allies. What people say, 
as also my letters, will have given you the most exact 
ideas about it. 

Our prince (Nizam Ali) is in perfect health, and the 
officers have again taken to their ordinary courses. It 
was no other reason than that of illness and above all the 
difficulties that M. Piron (Peron ?) experienced on his 
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way to Guntur, which deprived me of the honour of writing 
to you earlier. Neither did I write, while sending you 
the kitchen garden seeds, which you would have duly 
received (by now) by the hands of M. Piron. Whilst he 
was still at Morapalli, on the rumour that had circulated 
about the death of the prince (Nizam Ali), he was detained 
a prisoner in that place for one month. An English 
officer with 50 sepoys formed his guard. He has not yet 
returned, but I understand that he is now encamped 
eight leagues from this city. 

The distress here offers a frightful spectacle. I can 
say that every day 200 persons die of starvation. The 
streets of Hyderabad are paved with dead bodies ; and, 
althougli the Government has set itself to remedy this 
lack of food, one can foresee that no change (for the better) 
is possible before the next crop is harvested. The people 
are in a riot ; it was carried to the limits of Gronda on the 
15th of the last month. Besides the plundering they 
have made in all the bazars, they almost besieged the 
prince in his house. The gate having been closed, they 
burnt it, and did not retire before they were forced by 
arms. One seer in this country weighs 30 ounces ; and 
they sell two measures, {i.e., such seers) of rice for one 
Rupee. 

I am unaware of the effect which the arrival of (Ma- 
hadji) Sindliia in the Deccan will produce. , He has come 
with the design of dethroning Sawai Madhav Rao, king 
{i.e., Peshwa) of the Marathas, or of replacing him by a 
son of Ragoba. He wishes that Nizam Ali should eede 
to one of the sons of the Emperor, whom he has brought 
with him from Delhi, the province of Payinghat and Bcrar ; 
and he has also come on account of a grand marriage. 
Undoubtedly all the different interests {i.e.. Powers) 
would come to an agreement from a distance as to how the 
war might be conducted. The party of Sindliia will 
dominate Poona, and Nizam Ali has not now ten thousand 
men to put in the field. The intelligence of his minister 
alone will not make head against a hundred thousand good 
horsemen ; from which we can conclude either that it 
(the war) will be terminated by money, or that Sindhia 
will be given what he demands. Nevertheless, pre- 
parations are being made for the war. 

It is in view of these things that the prince (Nizam Ali) 
urges me to raise troops. I have already 3,000 men 
under arms, and I have privately sent to M. Le Mercier 
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Rs. 20,000 for buying arms and clothing for a thousand 
others. You had the goodness, my General, to favour 
my first ventures which encourages me to a new one. 
It is with this intention that I have undertaken to produce 
two pieces of cannon, (1,000) muskets and 1,000 uniforms 
of Sepoys. My General, you have not raised any diffi- 
culty as regards the (muskets.) As for the cannon I 
equally implore your aid. In case there is any obstacle, 
I pray M. Mercier to do all that he possibly can to procure 
them for me, either at Negapatam or at Madras. My 
English passport authorises that if the articles are pur- 
chased at Madras, they are to be equally allowed to 
embark. Be so kind, my General, as not to disapprove 
of the importunity of my demands. I have not yet 
forgotten the services which you have already rendered 
to me by the help which you have given to M. Piron, and 
if my hopes are not deceived, the use to which I shall put 
it may in your eyes take the place of my thanks to you. 

My troops are the only ones in the capital ; and in 
view of the troubles that reign there, I shall in vain ask 
the Prince for permission to go to you. He has for you, 
my General, all the admiration and esteem which you 
deserve. The reputation which you have acquired in this 
Revolution of the French is perfectly known to him. By 
the wisdom of your government during a commotion 
like that, he judges with reason about what you can ac- 
complish, given peace and an army. I hope, I may send 
you, without fear, on his behalf this testimonial. As for 
myself, I pray that my fellow citizens may agree and place 
at your disposal in India enough means for acting on the 
first necessity. Then, my General, the feeble strength of 
the machine which I have put together under your 
auspices may display itself. 


I am etc. etc., 

(Sd.) RAYMOND. 
Hyderabad, the ISth July, 1792. 

M. Piront not being able to reach the province of Guntur* 
I have the honour, my General, to send to you to-day 
those that were entrusted with the kitchen garden seeds. 
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4. RAYMOND TO CHEVALIER DE FRESNE, 
COLONEL, ISLE OF FRANCE. 

Hyderabad, 1st October, 1792. 


My Genehal, 

It was nearly two months ago that I had the honour 
of sending you a letter through M. Chemitte, who is 
employed in my first Battalion as adjutant ; and though 
I have had no news from him since, I remain calm in the 
confidence I have in your goodness. Having entered 
into new engagements with the prince (the Nizam) for 
raising, in addition to what I already have, a corps of 
5,000 sepoys, I have to-day sent Rs. 50,000 to M. Le 
Mercier. If that operation had appeared easier to me, I 
should have sent one lakh of Rupees more. The three 
principal and most necessary articles are, — 10 pieces of 
cast iron cannon, 5,000 muskets of French or English 
make and 5,000 uniforms for sepoys. 

You will see, my General, from the letter of the prince 
which I have the honour to send you, that he urges you to 
favour him in realising an object which he has at heart 
and into which he will enter in greater detail in his next 
letter. It is no other than to enter into a regular corres- 
pondence with you. I have at first pressed the Minister 
to take a more open step. But he has replied to me that 
it is necessary that the prince should first receive from you, 
my General, a satisfactory letter on the friendship and the 
good understanding which has always existed between 
him and the French. He has promised me very positively 
not to oppose my departure for Pondicherry, as soon as 
Sindhia will take with his army the road to Hindustan, 
which will take place in the course of this month. I 
think, my General, that if the aims of the prince and those 
of myself do not displease you, you can without diffi- 
culty part with your muskets, which may be soon at 
your requisition replaced from the Isle of Franqe. 

I pray Me. Le Mercier not to dispose of the funds 
which I have sent him, without having received your 
orders. As for me, my General, I shall always follow as 
my first duty whatever (orders) you wish to give me. I 
have enough passports for the carriage by land, up to 
Kammam, of the articles which it will be possible to 
procure. 
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Peace appears to be entirely re-established, — at all 
events for the great Powers, because, as regards the in- 
terior of the dominions of the prince (the Nizam), there 
is always something wrong about some corner, and M. 
Piron finds himself cut off with 1,500 men in a tract of the 
country fifteen Kos from here. The abundance of the 
rains promises a rich harvest and an approaching amend- 
ment of the scarcity of food-stuffs. 

I desire, my General, that you will let me know what 
this country produces that is agreeable to you : my 
eagerness in supplying your orders would always be in 
proportion to the respectful attachment and gratitude 
with which I am. 


My General, etc. 

(Sd) RAYMOND. 

5 RAYMOND TO CHEVALIER DE FRESNE, 
COLONEL, GOVERNOR 

Hyderabad, Mh October, 179‘2. 

My General, 

On the 1st of this month I had the honour of writing to 
you when I sent you a letter of the King or Nabab (the 
Nizam). In that letter I did not dwell at length on the 
aims of the prince, nor on my intentions. According to 
the news which I received from M. Chemitte, I have only 
ordered the persons whom I have entrusted with my bills 
of exchange on Madras to keep them till you have given 
your last instructions in respect of me to M. Le Mercier. 
Had I ever expected to find myself under the suspicion of 
being guilty of an act as vile as it is dishonourable, I would 
not have addressed you, my General, with so much 
confidence ; nor could I have done so if I had ever wished 
to deceive you. Are there not at least a hundred persons 
in Pondicherry, even among the civil population, who 
can prove my sincerity by the refusals that they have met 
with from M. Piron ? 

I blush, my General, to be forced to justify myself 
before you. It is not the public that I care for most on 
this occasion. Your opinion alone suffices for my satis- 
faction. If in the colony that you govern, my General, 
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with so much justice, there is found one being who can 
prove that either by my letters or by my men I have 
sought to injure the interests of the nation or the discipline 
of the soldiery, I give you my word of honour, my General, 
to present myself under your orders at Pondicherry to 
account for my conduct. 

I do not venture, my General, to continue my letter ; 
I trust nevertheless in your goodness still. I do not ask 
that you should favour my projects if they should injure 
(the nation’s interests). I have always asked for your 

orders on that point But, 

my General, my reputation is very dear to me. 

Tranquil in my own conscience, in the fullest confidence 
about your intentions, I have taken steps in the service of 
the prince which I believed to be advantageous to my 
country, and I have sent you one of his letters on that 
point. It would, my General, be very unfortunate if 
not only should I be deprived of your esteem, but also, by 
an accusation so false, prejudice should be created against 
me in the mind of the prince whom I serve. 

I beg you, my General, to give M. Le Mercier the orders 
which concern me, in order that he may communicate 
them to my men who will conform to them and who will 
bring me back the funds which the prince has confided to 
me, — ^an object sacred to my' mind. 

Some evil-minded persons have deceived you with 
regard to me and the injury which they have done me by 
depriving me of the muskets which I had been assured 
of getting by the letters I have had the honour to receive 
from you, is nothing if I am not deprived of your good 
wishes. 


I am etc. etc. 

(Sd.) RAYMOND. 

6. RAYMOND TO THE GOVERNOR (DE FRESNE) 

Hyderabad, 17th October, 1792. 

My General, 

I have received through M. Chemitte the letter with 
which you have been pleased to honour me, and I have 
sent on to M. de Morampont that which was addressed to 
him* 
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The circumstances which have placed obstacles before 
the desire you had to oblige me, do not permit me to com- 
plain of the ill success of the mission of M. Chemitte • 
it has been no more fortunate at Madras than at Pondy! 
This is not surprising to those who know the policy of the 
English. And I shall make up my mind to abandon my 
enterprises until a more favourable time arrives. The 
two letters which should have been delivered to you by 
M. Le Mercier with that of the Nabab, have informed you, 
my General, about his intentions and mine. I shall not 
add anything specially. 

The impossibility which you have felt in supplying 
me with the things I had asked for having been made clear 
by you yourself in the last letter which I have had the 
honour to receive, I shall not permit myself to have in 
this matter the smallest semblance of the fear of growing 
importunate. 

In my letter of 13th July I have had the pleasure, my 
General, of explaining to you the designs of Sindhia upon 
the Dcccan, the Court of Puna ; and this latter was at 
first alarmed and has made preparations of war. Nizam 
Ali and Nana Farnis, wishing to act with more certainty, 
have raised against Sindhia a great part of Hindustan. 
Holkar, the powerful Maratha chief, joined by Ali Bahadur, 
has attacked all the possessions of Sindhia during his 
absence (at Puna) and has compelled him to abandon the 
project in order that he may go to the succour of his own 
country. He was to have departed from Puna the day 
after the feast of Dasahara, which took place a few days 
ago. But it is doubtful whether the Marathas will let 
him make his retreat in peace. According to the last 
letter that I have received about the army of Sindliia, 
his forces consist of 4,000 horsemen, eight battalions which 
can form 5,000 bad sepoys, and 52 pieces of artillery. He 
has, besides, in Hindustan, 50,000 horsemen under different 
chiefs, 18 battalions under the orders of M. De Boigne, an 
officer, Savoyard by nationality, who also commands his 
great park of artillery and who possesses the confidence of 
Sindhia. He has moreover the detachment of the late 
M. Sombre, but that is a very small matter. Here, my 
General, are the news that I can give you with certainty. 

The arrival of Sindhia has not caused anything extra- 
ordinary in the Deccan. It is, on the contrary, a journey 
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that he has made without doubt to his great disadvantage, 
especially if they have put obstacles in the way of his 
departure ; and it is about this that I shall be able to 
inform you shortly. 

It is not necessary, my General, that I should have to be 
in a fix, when you send for the things that may interest 
you. Your wish will be always an order to me. It will 
be enough if I know it. which I shall not lack opportunity 
to obey. 

I wish very sincerely that France may be usefully 
served by her great armies and her great resources of all 
kinds. Not only the Powers of the North, but also all 
those that may turn enemies to her liberty, would suc- 
cumb if every Frenchman, my General, had your quality, 
(and were like you) a good citizen and tranquil-minded 
over the fate of his motherland. As for me, I live in a 
state of mingled fear and hope. 

Be pleased, my General, to receive my thanks for the 
services which you have been so willing to render me. 
That which has happened not permitting me to hope for 
anything else, I shall be blessed if I obtain your esteem. 

I am etc. 

(Sd.) RAYMOND. 

7. MORAMPONT TO DE FRESNE. 

Hyderabad, 19th January, 1793. 

To Monsieur Chevalier De Fresne, Chevalier of the 
royal and military order of St. Louis, Special Governor 
of Pondicherry. 

My General, 

I have the honour to inform you that the Prince Nizam 
Ali, subahdar of the Deccan, has just ordered the raising 
of a battalion of Sepoys on the same condition as 
M. Raymond. From my preceding letters you must . have 
seen how my unhappy condition demands a prompt 
change. It is with alacrity that I have the honour to 
apprise you of it, not doubting at all that you will be 
responsive, when you understand that it is under the 
French flag that I shall be able one day to prove my zeal 
and my attachment to my nation. Alas ! if ever I 
can be still useful to France, I am ready to pour my blood 
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once more for her. I labour only to discharge this duty and 
gain your good opinion. 

In the letter which you did me the honour to write 
to me on the 18th September last, in reply to mine of the 
12th June, you tell me that you are waiting for the coming 
from Europe of the Civil Commissioners to regulate and to 
make laws with regard to all matters, and that you will 
place my complaints before them and support them to the 
best of your ability. There is no doubt whatever, my 
General, that your support before these gentlemen, second- 
ed by the justice of my demand, cannot but command all 
the success that you should look forward to with regard 
to it and that you will obtain the repayment of my salaries 
along with the thmgs I have advanced, 

I count firmly upon this (money) for supplying myself with 
a part of theai'ticlesofwhichl am in need for the formation 
of the battalion I have been ordered to raise. It is 
equally the king’s duty to give me either the articles or 

the money. There are arms and clothing in the 

stores, things essential, (but) having no use for me. 

Be, my General, favourable to the officers who be- 
seech your integrity and your justice. You have at all 
times been the father of the officer as well as of the soldier. 
You have listened to the cry for justice and extended a 
generous hand to the unhappy, for which reason should I 
not have recourse to your generosity, having just right ? 
Deign, my General, to second my wishes by falling in with 
them and giving me the three articles of which I have 
need. I shall be in eternal gratitude to you for it. 

M. de Lagrcnir, to whom I have written, will supply 

my needs, and will speak to you verbally 

what my feeble pen cannot express. {Then follow New 
Year’s greetings). 

Yours very humble, etc., 

(Sd.) DE MORAMPONT. 

8. RAYMOND TO GENERAL (DE FRESNE). 

Isf June, 1793. 

My General, 

Sultan Nizam Ali Khan has done me the favour of 
returning to me the letter with which you honoured me on 
the 26th of March last, and I have received since then your 
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letter of 12th April, which has been found among the per- 
sonal effects of the deceased M. Duclanseau. He died 
in a village 12 leagues from Hyderabad from an illness of 
7 to 8 days. I mourn the loss of that officer very sincerely, 
but I hope to be informed that it is not he in whom you 
take interest (and whom you mention) in your first letter. 
I wait for your orders as to the disposal which I should 
make of the effects which belonged to the deceased 
M. Duclanseau. You will find herewith an inventory of them, 
which is a proof of that unhappy event. 

I cannot, my General, receive any news more flattering 
than that of your nomination to the Government of the 
French in India. Circumstances have deprived me of the 
pleasure of being known to you ; but (your) renown has 
informed me that no better choice could have been made 
in the interests of the nation in general and to the satis- 
faction of the citizens in particular. I am very sincerely 
one of the latter. 

You need not doubt the favourable reception which the 
Sultan (Nizam) will accord to your relative. The ignor- 
ance in which I am about his name, troubles me besides. 

In the letter which you have written to the Sultan, I 
have not seen the particular which concerns the young 
officer. Doubtless through the forgetfulness of your 
Persian interpreter, there is no mention made of it, nor 
also of your favourable disposition regarding the object 
of his seeking. I have taken it upon myself to assure him 
of the success of that negotiation, after what you had the 
goodness to inform me. I have represented to him that 
usage does not permit one to enter into great detail in a 
first letter, and that this (first letter) you have written 
to him simply in order to let him know of your promotion 
to the Governorship. 

As soon as you will be pleased to inform me of the 
price which may be put on the things to which I have laid 
a claim, I shall expedite the payment of it by the bankers 
of Madras, to the order of the persons you may be pleased 
to indicate to me. 

I explained long ago the advantages which may be 
derived from my operations. I shall place them under 
your eyes over again, if you order it, in assuring you that 
my position will become more favourable to the interests 
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of the nation by reason of the independence which it can 
acquire. I have the honour of serving a good prince whose 
attachment to the French is not doubtful and he will 
prove useful to them in need, if however they desire him, 
in preparing at a distance the reinforcements which ought 
to be effective. 

I have the pleasure of sending you his reply by my 
couriers {harkaras), and in this matter I venture, my 
General, to represent to you that the usage of this country 
prescribes an order of corresponding more (formal) between 
the Powers of India and those of Europe. The abatement 

of (lacuna in MS.) in his manner of treating with 

the different courts of Asia. It is only from the perfect 
knowledge I have of your character, that I put myself 
forth to communicate this detail to you. For the rest, 
my intention is not to swell the expenses of the Government 
(of Pondicharry). I shall not ask for anything for follow- 
ing the orders which I may receive. I desire solely that 
the French may enjoy in India the greatest consideration, 
and if I have the happiness to contribute to it, the Re- 
public has no more flattering recompense to offer to me 
than that which I shall find in my heart. 

I desire to conform to the decrees of the Republic, if 
I know the changes which it has made in its first constitu- 
tion. I received a long time ago the design of the flag 
of the nation, which is the one I use.* I understand that 
it has again been changed, along with many other things. 
Do me the favour of informing me as to what has been 
established (in France) in this matter, and I shall conform 
to it. The troops that I have the honour of commanding 
have not yet been designated under the name of the Swiss 
Company. If I receive your approval on this point, I 
shall follow the usage which I have established by calling 
them the Detachment of French Corps of Raymond. 
There has not been in India yet a corps of 15,000 men. 

I am, etc. 

(Sd.) RAYMOND. 


♦Scene etrange ! es fantassins de Raymond portaient le bonne^ 
rouge et combattaient sous le drapeau tricolore ; les soldats de M. de 
Boigne marchaient sous 1’ enseigne bleue et la croix blanche. [ St. 
Crenis, 284.] 


Jadunath Sabkae. 



THE RENAISSANCE OF ISLAM 
25. Industry. 

Of the three basic necessities of the human b6dy, food, 
clothing, and housing, clothing was the most important to 
the dwellers in the Near East. The clothier’s art was more 
elaborated than any other, and interior decoration consist- 
ed almost entirely in coloured hangings for the rooms. 
Luxury meant to them in the main to be well dressed ; 
comfort meant to have handsome carpets on the walls 
and on the floor. It was especially noticed in the case of 
the ascetic et-Tusi (ob. 344/955) that “ he possessed no 
carpets.”^ So the manufacture of carpets was widespread 
and constituted far away the most important industry. 
Particular styles of carpet actually formed a constituent 
element of the national costume ; one who travelled 
through the empire could tell from the carpeting of the 
rooms in what province he was. Three main sorts were 
at that time distinguished : 1. Curtains for the walls 

{sitr) : 2. Carpets for the floor {busat) and long strips 
(nakhkh) : 3. Such as were not intended to be trodden 
{namat).^ To these were to be added the smaller sorts .* 
prayer-mats, quilts, pillows and Various sorts of cushion.® 

Although cotton had long been cultivated in' Upper 
Egypt, ^ it is not mentioned in the 4/1 0th century as an 
Egyptian product, and appears to have played lio part 
in the land which now produces the best cotton.® ' 

Egypt’s speciality in textiles was flax, which was chiefly 
grown in the Fayyum,® and was exported as far as Persia.^ 
The wrappings of mummies are invariably of linen. The 

(1) Wustenfeld, Schafiiten, AGGW 87, Nr. 129. 

(2) Ta'rikh Bagdad ed. Salmon, p. 52. 

(8) Abu’l-Qasim, p. 86. 

(4) Pliny N. H. xix. 14. 

(5) As late as the end of the 18th century Egypt exported flax to 
Syria and imported cotton thence (Browne, Travels in Africa, London, 
1799, p. 854. 

(6) Muq., p. 208. At the time of a severe famine the Egyptians 

had to eat linseed (Eutychius, p. 71). 'i- -' 

(7) Muq..'D. 442. 
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art of linen-weaving was so highly elaborated that the 
few woollen articles were similarly prepared. Taha in 
Upper Egypt was celebrated for its thin wools.i The 
two centres of Egyptian linen-weaving were Fayyum and 
the “ Lake of Tinnis,” at the mouth of the Nile, with the 
localities Tinnis, Damietta, Shata, and Dabku. At an 
earlier period the last was the chief place, for the most 
celebrated fabric was called after it “ Dabiki ” ; but in the 
4/lOth century Tinnis and Damietta were the chief seats 
of the industry. The true Egyptian style was white un- 
coloured linen. There was a saying current in Umayyad 
times ; “ Egyptian cloths are like the membrane round an 
egg, those of Yemen like spring flowers. ”2 These cloths 
were worth their weight in silver.® They are so firmly 
twined that the tearing of one could be compared to a loud 
crepitus ventris,^ and they could be used as material for 
maps.® They cost 100 dinars the piece ; ordinarily, how- 
ever, gold thread was interwoven, and then they cost 
double this sum.® The show-piece of the Tinnisians, 
called Badanah, and manufactured for the Caliph, was 
actually woven in the shape of a garment, so that it had 
not to be cut and no stitching was required. It contained 
no more than two ounces of linen, all the rest being gold ; 
its value was 1,000 dinars.’ A pair of costly curtains from 
Fayyum, of a length of 30 yards, fetched 300 dinars.® 
In the 4/1 0th century it was unfashionable for a man to 
appear in attire of many colours ; hence Dabiqi garments are 
regularly mentioned in the first place.® Down to the year 
360 /971 the export from Tinnis to Babylonia only amount- 
ed to from 20,000 to 30,000 dinars’ worth. Egypt then 
came under the Fatimids, and the export was forbidden 
but in Egypt itself Dabiqi turbans of 100 yards in length 
became fashionable, and their popularity lasted from 


(1) Muq., p. 102. 

(2) *‘Iqd' I- 46. 

(3) Makrizi Khirat i, 163. 

(4) Abu’l-Qasim, pp. 93, 109. 

(5) Fihrist, p. 285. 

(6) Ibn Hauqal, p. 101. 

(7) Ibn Duqmaq ii. 79 ; Maqriz^, Khitat i. 177. 

(8) Ibn Hauqal. p. 105. 

(9) Muwashsha^ ed. Brunnow, p. 124 ; Tha‘alibi, Kitab al^mitwdh^ 
Berl. Pet. 59, fol. 129 b ; Abu’l-Qasim, p. 33. 

(10) Maqrizi, Khitat i, 177. 

(11) Ibn Duqmaq ii. 79. 

8 * 
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865/976 till 385/995.1 There was besides a loose sort of 
linen fabric “ comparable to a sieve,”® called This 

could be coloured ; all the coloured qasci b came from Tinnis, 
the white from Damietta.® It was made into turbans, 
but chiefly into cloaks and veils for women.^ Further, in 
the 5/llth century a new speciality came in, Abu Qalamun, 
an iridescent material, exclusively manufactured in Tinnis.® 

In the Delta industry was carried on in the home ; 
women spun the linen, the men wove it. They received a 
daily wage from the dealers, and might only sell to the 
official brokers. At the commencement of the 3/9th 
century a weaver’s daily wage was half a dirhem, “ which 
was insufficient for the bread of his mouth ” — at least 
this was the complaint they made to the patriarch Dio- 
nysius of Tellmahre when he travelled through the region.* 
The article was raised to an absurd price by all sorts 
of duties.’ 

The East too had its seat of a linen industry in Persia ; 
the chief place being Kazrun, called “ the Damietta ol 
Persis .”® Here too the Egyptian styles were distin- 
guished, Dabiqi, sharb and qasab, which indicates that tlu 
two industries were not independent of each other. Anc 
since Muqaddasi (p. 442) asserts that in earlier times fla> 
was imported from Egypt to the Persian maritime towr 
Siniz, which was celebrated for its linen qasab, whereas ir 
his own time the local product was chiefly employed foi 
this manufacture,® this is evidence that the linen industrj, 
had been transplanted thither from Egypt. And indeec 

(1) Maqrizi, Khitai i, 229. At a later period there was a place ii 
Babylonia called Dabiqiyyah (Yaqut s. v.), which is nowhere men 
tioned in the 4/lOth century. This does not prove that the Eg 3 rptia] 
industry was taken over, for the place is likely to have been called afte 
the famous cloth, like the place Susanjurd near Baghdad (Karabacek 
Die persische N adelmalerei, p. 117). 

(2) Yaqut i. 190. 

(3) Nasir Khosrau, ed, Schefer, p. 86. 

(4) E.g. Abu ’1 -Qasim, pp. 58, 54 ; Nasir Khosrau, p. 36. 

(5) Nasir Khosrau, p. 86 ; Abu’l-Qasim, p. 8. The authors of th 
4/lOthcentury do not speak of this in connection with'Egypt. Muqadda 
(p.^ 240, thinks of Abu qalamun as " wool of the sea,” i.e., hairs of ai 
animal which had been rubbed off on stones, and collected, and were si 
costly that a garment made of them fetched 10,000 dinars. In the 5/1 
century the storehouse of the Fatimid Caliphs actually contained carpet 
made of Qalamun (Maqrizi, Khitat i. 416). 

(6) Michael Syrus, ed. Chabot, p. 516. 

(7) See above, §8. 

(8) Muq., p. 438. 

(9) Muq., p. 442. 
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it came by sea ; at first it was localized on the coast, at 
Siniz, Jennabah, and Tawwaj : only at a later time, after 
it had become independent of the Egyptian material, did 
it • penetrate into the interior. Hence the best sort of 
Persian linen was still called that of Tawwaj, when most 
of it was manufactured at Kazrun.i 

Ibn Balkhi, who composed his description of Persis 
about 500/1106 portrays the manufacture of the Tawwaj 
linen in Kazrun as follows. The flax is soaked in ponds, 
then pulled apart and spun into threads. The linen thread 
is washed in the water of the Rahban Canal ; though the 
water of this eanal is seanty, it has the property of bleach- 
ing the linen thread, which becomes white in no other water. 
This Rahban Canal belongs to the royal treasury, and its 
earnings now belong to the house of the Emir, since the 
exchequer grants the use of it only to those weavers who 
are commissioned by it to weave. A fiscal inspects as 
overseer, and brokers fix the proper price of the 
fabrics, sealing the bales before they arc put into the hands 
of foreign traders. These relied on the brokers, and pur- 
chased the corded bales, just as they were lying, and in 
each town whither they were brought people merely asked 
for the certificate of the broker of Kazrun, and sold the 
bales without undoing them. Hence it often came to 
pass that a load of bales from Kazrun changed hands more 
than ten times without being opened. In these last days, 
however, fraud has begun to be practised. People have 
become dishonest, and all confidence has disappeared. 
For goods with the stamp of the exchequer have often 
been found to be of poor quality, whence foreign dealers 
avoid the products of Kazrun. ^ 

With this single exception cotton was to the East what 
linen was to the West.® Even the qasab of Kazrun was 
frequently made of cotton. Cotton had travelled by a 
direct route from India to the north long before it came 
westward or eastward. In the 13th century A.D. it was 
still little known in China. The narrative of the travels of 
Chan Chung (1221 A.D.) mentions it in the valley of the 
Hi ; “ there is there a sort of cloth called lu-lu-ma, which 
people say is woven from the wool of a plant. This hair 

(1) Muq., p. 435. 

(2) JBAS 1902, p. 837. (This reference appears to be wrong. 
Transl.) 

(8) “ It is well known that cotton belongs to Khorasan and flax 

to Egypt ” (Thaalibi, Laia'if al-Ma‘arif, p. 97). 

? Bretschneider, Medieval Researches i. 70, ; also p. 31. 
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resembles the catkin of our meadows, is very clean, fine 
and soft ; peoples make of it thread, cord, cloth and 
quilts.”^ As late as the 4/1 0th century celebrated cotton 
stuffs {sabaniyyat) were exported from Kabul to China and 
Khorasan. In Babylonia cotton was not cultivated, but 
was brought thither from northern Persia and Mesopo- 
tamia even in our time Transoxiana produces cotton 
annually to the value of 400,000,000 Marks ; in Mesopota- 
mia it was encouraged by the policy of the Hamdanids, 
which was hostile to the peasants.® In the 4/lOth century it 
had migrated to North Africa^ and Spain.® All the chief 
seats of the cotton industry were in the Persian East : 
Merv, Nisabur, and Bemm (eastern Kirman). The spe- 
ciality of the last consisted in veils, interwoven with 
wreaths, which travelled as far as Egypt,® costing about 
30 dinars a piece. The product of Merv on the other hand 
was soft flannel,’ too thick for clothing; hence it is called by 
Mutanabbi ® “ apes’ raiment ” and Abu’l-Qasim makes 
merry about “ coarsely woven stuff of Merv, of domestic 
manufacture, each strand accompanied by a crepitus 
ventris.”^ On the other hand it was prized for turbans, 
Even the cotton -growing area of Turkestan exported fab- 
rics to Babylonia,^^ whereas in Transoxiana linen was 
one of the rarest articles ; the Samanid Isma’il presented 
each officer with a linen garment as a valuable gift.^® 

Following the opposite course to the cotton industry 
that of silk had spread from Byzantium in the West East- 
ward. The tradition of this lasted to our time.^® Greek 
satinalso continued to be imported, indeed it was the most 
important article which came through Trebizond.^® In 
the 4th century it counted as the finest. i® The greatest 

(1) Ibn Hauqal, p. 328. 

(2) W. Husse, Hemdsserungswirtschaft in Turan, p. 72. 

(3) See above §8. 

(4) Bekri, ed. Slane, 59, 69. 

(5) Moro Basis, p. 56. 

(6) Ibn Hauqal, p. 223. 

(7) Muq., 328 ; Lat. al-Ma^arif, p. 119 ; Ibn Hauqal, p. 816 ; Ibn 
al-Faqih, p. 820. 

(8) Diwan, Beyrut ed., p. 17. 

(9) P, 87. 

(10) Yatima ii. 62. 

(11) Ibn Hauqal, p. 862. 

(12) Vambfiry, History of Bokhara, p. 68. 

(18) Mas‘udi, II. 185 f. 

(14) Ibn Hauqal, p. 2. 

(15) Lat. al-Ma'arif, p. 181; satin was brought to the Muslims even 
from the land of the Franks (Ya‘qubi. p, 270). 
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number of silk looms were still to be found in the province of 
Khuzistan, whither the Sasanids had transplanted the art 
from the Byzantine empire.i Damask, Satin, Plush, and 
floss-silk were produced. On the other hand silk-throw- 
ing was localized in the North, on the former land route to 
China. There, in Merv, and especially in Tabaristan, the 
mountainous country south of the Caspian, the strong 
abrishem thread was thrown, which was exported every- 
where,^ and out of which in the neighbouring Armenia 
the famous knee-bands were made which fetched from 1 to 
10 dinars.® The fabrics of heavy silk {thiyah harir) which 
Tabaristan exported show direct relationship with China ; 
the Persian industry preferred the lighter textures. 

Among woollen carpets the Persian, the Armenian, and 
those, of Bokhara were especially distinguished. In Persis 
the “ art carpets ” {el-busut-es-sani' ah) were woven, the 
choicest specimens of which were those worked with tbe 
technique of Susangird.® But that age set the highest 
value on Armenian carpets {i.e. of Asia Minor), the proto- 
types of our Smyrna carpets.^ In the residence of the 
Umayyad Caliph Al-Walid II floor and walls were covered 
with Armenian carpets.® The consort of al-Rashid sat 
on an Armenian carpet, her women on Armenian cushions.® 
Armenian carpets and carpets of Tabaristan are mentioned 
with admiration among the possessions of the jeweller 
who about 300/91 2 was the richest man in Baghdad, as well 
as in the treasury of Muqtadir’s mother.® A vassal pre- 
sented this Caliph with seven Armenian carpets among 
other gifts.® The highest value was set on those Persian 
carpets which rnost nearly resembled Armenian work- 
manship,^® and in praise of the best Persian carpets, 
those from Isfahan, it was said that they matched parti- 
cularly well with the splendid Armenian carpets, but looked 

"(1) Istakhri 212 ; Ibn Hauqal 272. 

(2) Ibn Hauqal 246. This industry is the most valuable of modern 
Baghdad. It was known that floss-silk was imported from Merv into 
Jurjan and Tabaristan (Ibn Hauqal 316), and as late as the 4/lOth 
century cocoons came annually from Jurjan into western Tabaristan 
(Ibn Hauqal 272). 

(8) Karabacek, Die persische Nadelmalerei Susangird, Leipzig,881. 

(4) Tha‘alibi, LataHf al-Ma^arif, pp. Ill, 222. Abu’l-Qasim, p. 36. 

(5) Ag. V. 173. 

(6) Mas‘udi,vi. 234. 

(7) Arib, p. 48. 

(8) Misk. V. 889. 

(9) Elias Nisib, p. 202. 

(10) Istakhri, p. 158. 
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sufficiently well by themselves. ^ Marco Polo (I. 3) ob- 
serves that the best and finest carpets are wrought in 
Armenia. Probably the reason for the value set on them 
lay in the Armenian wool to which Th a ‘alibi assigns the 
first place after the Egyptian, and particularly in the 
Armenian red. “ Red is the colour of children, women, 
and joy. Red suits the eye best, because it enlarges the 
pupil, whereas black narrows it ’’—such is the doctrine 
of Mas‘udi in the year 332/943. In the carpet store in 
Cairo red carpets were the most admired* and it is said of 
the crimson carpets of the Egyptian Siyut that they re- 
semble the Armenian.® The rugs called Tanafis betray 
their Greek origin in their name (lapetes). In Babylonia 
they must at an earlier period have been manufactured 
especially in the Christian frontier town Hirah, since at a 
later time the manufacture of en-Nu’maniyyah bore the 
name “Carpets of Hirah The patterns remained the 
same : chalices, elephants, horses, camels, lions, and birds. ^ 
Throughout the empire mats were made of rush {halfa). 
Those most in repute were from Abbadan, a small island 
at the mouth of the Shaft el-‘Arab.® They were copied 
in Persia® as in Egypt.^® Famous places had the words 
“ product (‘amtt/) of — “ woven in the fabric as evidence 
of origin, a practice which naturally did not prevent fraud. 
Thus, e.g., some unknown localities inscribed the well re- 
commended name Basinna on their curtains, and similarly 
materials for garments which came from Khuzistan bore 
the stamp of Baghdad.i^ 

A special branch of industry flourished in the Persian 
province Sabur, similar to one in the French Riviera : the 
preparation of perfumes. Ten essences were there made 
out of violets, lotus, narcissus, fragrant screw-pine, lilies, 
white jasmine, myrtle, marjoram, and orange-peel. This 

(1) ibn Rustch, p. 153. 

(2) Lata’if el-ma'arif, p. 128. Next comes that of Tekrit, and only 
then the Persian. According to ZDMG viii. 529 this passage comes 
from the treatise of Jahiz on trade. 

(8) Mas’udi ii. 102. 

(4) Maqrizi, Khitat i, 416 f. 

(5) Ya'qubi, Geogr., p. 881. 

(6) Ibn Rusteh. p. 186. 

(7) Cp. Ta’rikh Baghdad, ed. Salmon, p. 52, with Kremer, Kul~ 
turbesch. ii. 289 ; Maqrizi i. 417. 

(8) Muqaddasi, p. 118. 

(9) Muq., p. 442. 

(10) Muq., p. 203. 

(11) Istakhri, p. 98. 

/19\ Miin.. n. 44iS. 
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lucrative industry was attempted in Babylonia also ; Kufah 
added the essence of pinks, and surpassed the Persians in 
that of violets.^ A similar industry, though quite sepa- 
rate from it, had its headquarters in the southern town of 
Jur. There fragrant waters were prepared, but from quite 
different flowers : roses, palm flower, southernwood, 
safflower, and willow. Thence rose-water was exported 
to the whole world, “ the Maghrib, Spain, Yemen, India, 
and China.”^ These important industries, of which the 
ancient reporters say nothing, must have arisen in the 
Islamic period. 

We hear no more of the drudgery of the awkward 
handmill among either country or townsfolk ; there were 
floating mills on the rivers,® and water-mills on the brooks.* 
The Devil’s River of Jiruft in Kirman alone drove fifty 
mills,® and in Basrah one of the most modern problems of 
hydraulics was tackled : mills were erected at the mouths 
of the eanals which were almost entirely fed by the tide, 
and these were driven at the ebb by the falling water.® 
Animals were used for grinding only where there was no 
water. The eitizens of the Moroeean town Ijli felt pious 
qualms about enslaving the water ; “ They have no mill 
on the brook, and if they are asked what stands in the way 
they reply: How could we compel the sweet water to turn 
a mill ? ”® The great floating mills of Babylonia were on 
the Tigris, not on the Euphrates ; they were in Tekri, 
Hadithan, Ukbara, Baradan. and Baghdad. Some 
famous ones were also in Mosul and Beled. The last of 
these had its season ; it worked only during the days in 
which the harvest was being shipped for Babylonia. We 
have a more precise description of the mills of Mosul. 
They were made entirely of wood and iron, and were sus- 
pended on iron chains in midstream. Each mill had two 
stones, {‘arbah) each of which ground fifty camels’ load 
per day.® The largest mill of Baghdad, the Patricius 

(1) Istakhri, p. 153 ; Ibn Hauqal, p. 213. 

(2) Ibn Hauqal, p. 213. 

(8) E. G. Muq., p. 408. Mafatih al-'Hlum, p. 71. 

(4) Muq., pp. 401, 406. 

(5) Ibn Hauqal, p. 222. 

(6) Muq., p. 125. 

(7) Istakhri, p. 273, dealing with Khorasan. In well-watered 
Persia this clearly was not practised. The inhabitants of the village 
Khullar, which supplied the millstones for the whole province, had to 
have their grinding done in a neighbouring village, as they had no mill- 
stream (Ibn al-Balkhi, who wrote about 500/1107. JRAS 1902, p. 885). 

(8) Bekri, p. 162. 

(9) Ibn Hauqal, p. 147. f. 
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Mill, had 100 stones, and is said to have earned 100,000,000 
dirhems annually We hear nothing of sawmills for 
wood. It is stated that the murderer of ‘Umar I, a Per- 
sian of Nehawand, offered to make a mill to be driven by 
the wind.2 As late as the 4/lOth eentury the strong and 
abnormally steady wind (called bad-i sad ubistriiz because 
it blows for 120 days) was utilized in Afghanistan for 
windmills.® Such still exist : “ The North wind sets in 
about the middle of June, and blows continuously for two 
months. The windmills are erected for it exclusively. 
They have eight arms and stand between two posts, be- 
tween which the wind penetrates like a wedge. The arms 
are vertical and stand on a similarly perpendicular rod, 
the lower end of which sets in motion a millstone which 
revolves over another stone. This then is a genuine 
wind turbine. A statement of Guzuli (ob.815/1412) shows 
that such a mill could be regulated like our waterwheels 
by opening and shutting the apertures. “ In Afghanistan 
all the mills and waterwheels are driven by the North wind, 
and made to face it. This wind blows there constantly in 
both summer and winter, but is stronger and more con- 
stant in summer. Oftentimes it ceases blowing once or 
twice duringthe day or night, and then every mill and 
waterwheel in the region stops work. Then the wind 
starts again, and they start also. The mills have hatches 
(manafis) which can be opened or closed, so that more or 
less wind can pass in. For if it blows too fiercely, the meal 
gets burned and comes out black, and often the millstone 
becomes red-hot and crumbles.®” 

In the manufacture of paper also the third and fourth 
centuries brought a great revolution, which liberated the 
process of writing from the monopoly of a single country, 
and materially cheapened it. So long as people wrote on 
papyrus, they were dependent on Egypt,® whereas now 
“ the Chinese papers, manufactured only in China and 

(1) Ya‘qubi, p. 243. 

(2) Mas‘udi Prairies iv. 227. 

(8) Ibn Hauqal, p. 299 ; Muq., p. 833. 

(4) Sven Hedin Zu Larid nach Indien, ii. 147. 

(5) Guzuli, MalaW al-Budur, Cairo, 1299, i. 50. The “ Persian 
mills ” of North Africa (Bekri, ed. Slane, p. 86 ; Ahu Salih, ed. Evetts, 
fol. 68a : not in the dictionaries) served for chopping up the sugar-cane 
(Lippmann, Geschickte des Zuckerrohrs, p. 110). 

(6.) It was ordinarily manufactured there in rolls of about' 80 yards 
in length, and one span in breadth (Suyuti, Husn al-Muhadarah, Cairo, 
ii. 194.) I cannot say what is meant by qirtas quhiyyah in Umar b. 
Abi Rabi ah {Diwan, ed. Schwarz, No. 32, 8 ;) perhaps we should adopt 
the variant qahwiyyah “ wince-coloured.” 
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Samarcand, displaced the papyrus of Egypt, and parch- 
ment on which our ancestors wrote. Ya‘qubi, towards 
the end of the third (9th) century, speaks of two small towns 
in Lower Egypt in which papyrus was still fabricated.* 
Even the Sicilian papyrus was only wrought into writing 
material to a very small extent for the Government ; 
most of it was wound into cables® as in Homeric times- * 
“ The Egyptian manufacture of papyrus for writing mate- 
rial may with great probability be assumed in the main 
to have become extinct about the middle of the tenth 
century A.D. Dated papyri cease entirely with the year 
323/933, whereas dated paper documents start in the year 
300/912.”® At that time the best paper in the empire 
was the kagid paper which had been transplanted from 
China, but experienced a change of world-wide historical 
importance in the hands of the Muhammadans, 

They freed it from the mulberry-tree, and the bamboo» 
and invented rag-paper.® In the third (9th) century it was 
manufactured only in Transoxiana,'^ but in the 4/lOth 
century there were paper-mills in Damascus, in the 
Palastinian Tiberias,® and in the Syrian Tripoli.® Still 

(1) Tha alibi, LataHf al-ma'‘arif, p. 120. 

(2) Geogr^ p, 338. 

(8) Ibn Hauqal, p. 86. 

(4) Hehn, Kulturpflanzen^ 8th ed p. 312. 

(5) }LQXQhs^ct\i,Mitteilungenaus den Papyrus Rainer, II/III, p. 98, 

(6) Karabacek, loc. cit., 4. 11 foil. 

(7) Istakhri, p. 288. 

(8) Muq., p. 180. 

(9) Nasir Khbsrau, p. 12. Edrisi (ed. Dozy, p. 192) in the 6/12th 
century mentions the papermill of Xativa as the best in Spain. Ac- 
cording to Karabacek, loc. cit. p. 121, a factory for the paper of Samar- 
eand was erected in Baghdad as early as the end of the 2nd (8th) century , 
Against this there are the positive assertions of Istakrhi and Tha‘alibi, 
who is here copying an earlier authority, probably the treatise of Jahiz 
on trade, and the complete silence of all ancient authors, among them 
those of accurate descriptions of the city of Baghdad. Karabacek ’s 
sole source is Ibn Khaldun, who is too late ; the two other sources, both 
western and late, the Diwan aUlmha and Maqrizi, speak only of the 
introduction of paper into the bureaux of Harun ar-Rashid. Yaqut 
is the first writer who mentions (II. 522) that paper in his time was manu- 
factured in what was formerly the Silk Court in Baghdad. On the 
ground that the author of the Fihrist (p. 10) finds paper documents made 
of waraq tihamiy Karabacek, following Kremer, would find the third 
oldest paper-factory on the south-west coast of Arabia, which is a 
priori improbable, against the evidence of Istakhri and countered also 
by the silence of Hamdani and all later authors. This single notice 
then cannot be maintained ; most probably we should read shami for 
tihamiy which would give Syrian paper. Finally, if Tha‘alibi (ZDMG 
viii. 526 ) praises the paper of Egypt as the best, finest, and smoothest, 
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Samarcand remained the headquarters. Khwarizmi jest- 
ingly excuses a friend for not writing on the ground that he 
lives a long distance from Samarcand and so finds paper 
{kagid) too dear.^ About the same time the librarian of 
the princely library in Shiraz is collecting the best paper 
“ of Samarcand and China.”® 

The manufacture of accurate astronomical and mathe- 
matical instruments in Harran, the last refuge of the old 
Star-worship, was connected with the peculiar religious 
position of the city.® The accuracy of the Harranian 
weighing-machines was proverbial.^ And the trade in 
rosaries which still flourishes in the city of pilgrimage, 
Jerusalem, Avas already then in full swing.® 

it is not clear from von Hammer’s translation whether paper or papyrus 
is meant. Probably too Tha ‘alibi is speaking of earlier times. This is 
rendered almost certain by a good old report in Yaqut’s Irshad (ii. 412) 
according to which the Egyptian vizir Abu’l-Fadl b. al-Furat (ob. 391 
1001) used to import paper every year from Samarcand for his copyists, 
and an Egyptian savant, who came into possession of part of his library, 
carefully cut out all the blank leaves from these books and put them 
together for a new book. This gives no indication of a local industry 
for the manufacture of paper. 

(1) Rasa’il, p. 25. 

(2) Yaqut, Irshad, v. 447. 

(3) Hamdani, p. 132. 

(4) Muq., p. 141. 

(5) Muq.,p. 180. 


D. S. Margoliouth. 


(To he continued.) 
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THE FOUNDERS OF THF BUHAR LIBRARY 

The fanious Buhar Library which is an annexe of the 
Imperial Library, Calcutta, was founded by Sayyid Sadr- 
ad-din, the Mir Munshi of Warren Hastings. The library 
received its finishing touch from his great-grandson, 
Maulvi Sayyid Sadr-ad-din Ahmad al-Musavi who present- 
ed it to the Imperial Library, Calcutta. It is worth while 
to make some research into the lives of these two historic, 
though scarcely remembered, personages. 

Munshi Sayyid Sadr-ad-din comes of a Sayyid family of 
Buhar, also known as the Munshi family. This Munshi 
family is one of the very ancient and respectable Muham- 
madan families of Bengal. The Munshi Sahib of Buhar 
is the hereditary Mutaivalli and Sajjadananhin of the 
Dargah of Pandooah, famous in Bengal as the Estate of 
Ba’ifi Hazari which extends over parts of the three districts 
of Malda, Dinajporc and Rajshahi. The Buhar family is 
directly descended^ from thie Prophet of Islam through 
the 7th Imam, Imam Musa al-Kazim, whence the family 
is known as al-Musavi. 

Most of the members of this family were well-known for 
their piety and devoutness, and reputed as saints of a 
very high order. One of them, Sayyid Shihab-ad-din 
by name, being the ninth in descent from Imam Musa 
Kazim and the fifteenth from the Prophet, came to India 
as a soldier of fortune during the reign of Sultan Altamish 
(A.H. 607-633, A.D. 1210-1235), the third king of the 
Slave Dynasty in Delhi. One of his deseendants, Sayyid 
Hamid Shah, was a distinguished saint, though at first 
he had chosen the career of a soldier. His tomb is situated 
in Manickpore in Allahabad and is held in high esteem. 
His son, Sayyid Raji Nur, a worthy successor of his saintly 
father, for his piety and his spiritual sanctity won the 
veneration of the general public. ^ Sayyid Husam al- 
Haqq son of Sayyid Raji Nur married a princess of Gour, 

(1) See Rawa'ih al-Mustafa min Azhar al-Murtaza, p. 405.. 

(2) See Akhbar al-Akhyar, p. 189. 
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who was the daughter of Nasrat Shah (A.H. 925-989, A.D. 
1518-1532), an independent King of Bengal, who bestowed 
on his son-in-law the Jagir of Pargana Ranihati in Burd- 
wan. This Pargana yielded an income of no less than three 
lacs of rupees annually in those days.^ Sayyid Husam 
al-Haqq settled with his wife at Utra, a village known as 
Utrasan, now situated within the Kalna sub-division of 
Burdwan. 

As time rolled on, the descendants of Sayyid Husam 
al-Haqq went on multiplying, and split up into many 
branches. Sayyid Muhammad Sadiq, the eleventh in 
descent from Husam al-Haqq, married the daughter of 
Shaikh Karam Allah of the village of Buhar where he 
settled down. His two sons (1) Sayyid Sadr-ad-din and 
(2) Sayyid Siraj-ad-din were born at Buhar. 

Sayyid Sadr-ad-din, son of Sayyid Muhammad Sadiq, 
has a remarkable history of his own. His career was a 
chequered one, being sprinkled with scenes of joy and 
sorrow, success and failure throughout. For some time 
he worked as a clerk under Holv^ell in Calcutta.* Probably 
he was the first Bengali Muslim to serve under 
the British. As he was a man of enlightened views he 
took off the mask of prejudice against private service and 
did not feel the least scruple to enter the service of Holwell. 
This took place before the fateful battle of Plassey. Then 
he acted as the Mir Mimshi of Nawab Mir Ja‘far ‘Ali 
Khan, to which capacity he united the Dewanship of 
Munni Begum who approved of his services so highly that 
she used to call him her son.® 

As Sadr-ad-din was a friend of Mir Ja‘far ‘Ali Khan 
from childhood, for they had read with the same tutor, 
and as Sadr-ad-din never served under Siraj ad-Dawla, 
Mir Ja‘far naturally trusted him very much, and later 
events show that his confidence was not misplaced.* 
When Mr. John Shore (afterwards Sir John Shore) wanted 
to extort the secret movements of Mir Ja‘far ‘Ali Khan 
from Sadr-ad-din. he refused to inform and was imprison- 
ed for four months and fifteen days. On the last day of his 
imprisonment two European sergeants came to his cell, 

(1) See Rawa'ih al-Muatafa, p. 405. 

(2) See trial of Maharaja Nunda Kumar by H. Beveridge, (Thack* 
er Spink & Co.), 1886. 

(8) Journal of the Moslem Institute, Calcutta, Yol. I, Part I, p. 87. 

(4) See Akhbar as-Sidq, foil : 190-198. 
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held loaded pistols to his breast and demanded an imme- 
diate disclosure of all thesecrets of Mir Ja‘far underthreat 
of instant death. The undaunted Sadr-ad-din replied; 
“ It is better that you should kill me ; I shall then be re- 
lieved of all this pain and misery which are unendurable. 
You cannot expect to have a word from me. My reply 
throughout has been the uniform denial of all knowledge.” 
This ended in the honourable release of Sadr-ad-din. 
The author of the Akhbar as-Sidq says that afterwards, 
when he asked Sadr-ad-din why he did not speak out “ the 
secrets ” if there were any, as it was a question of life and 
death with him, Sadr-ad-din replied : “ Had I spoken out 
the truth the result would have been the execution of the 
noble soul of a Sayyid (descendant of the Prophet), mean- 
ing Mir Ja‘far ‘Ali Khan, and that of the very best wearer 
of the sacred thread (meaning the Brahmin. Maharaja 
Nanda Kumar).i Mir Ja‘far ‘Ali ‘Khan, who held Sadr- 
ad-din his most faithful friend and well-wisher, appointed 
him Ataliq (Tutor) to his son by Munni Begum, Nawab 
Najm-ad-Dawla. It is gratifying to note that Sadr-ad- 
din proved in no way unworthy of the trust placed in him 
by his friend and master, Nawab Mir Ja‘far ‘Ali Khan, 
and during Nawab Najm-ad-Dawla’s rule, when 
Mr. Johnston fell out with him. he said, ‘‘ The servants of 
the Nazim cannot be disloyal, faithless and false to the 
salt of their master.” The history of Nawab Najm-ad- 
Dawla is inseparably connected with Sadr-ad-din. His 
advocacy of the cause of Nawab Najm-ad-Dawla against 
Nawab Muzaffar Jung before Lord Chitty was admirable. 
Even the last moments of the Nawab were not dissociated 
from the aforesaid Sayyid. The Nawab passed whole 
nights in restlessness on the lap of Sadr-ad-din and towards 
the morning breathed his last quietly in his arms.® During 
Nawab Saif-ad-Dawla’s time also he was a figure of no 
mean importance. It was not till his enemies rose to 
power during the time of the next Nawab, Mubarak-ad- 
Dawla, that they got the better of him and pulled him 
down. They whispered into the ears of the thoughtless 
Nawab that Sadr-ad-din was rather too intimately 
familiar with Mum i Begum. This incensed the young 
Nawab who unhesitatingly gave orders for his execution 
at once. It is said that the Sayyid was enjoying his 
Huqqa when the old Chaprasi who had served him for years 
ran to him and in formed him of his immediate danger.® 

(1) See Akhbar as-Sidq ; foil : 262-267. 

(2) Ibid. 

(8) Journal of the Moslem Institute, Calcutta, Vol. I, No. I, p. 88. 
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He at once got up, saying, “ If ever better days dawn for 
me again I will return your kindness — Now salam, ” 
and off he went. Immediately after, Nawab’s men 
arrived, but only to find the house deserted to their surprise 
and disappointment. When his enemies found that all 
their endeavours were thus frustrated by the vigilance of 
Sadr-ad-din, they prevailed on the Nawab to set a price 
upon his head and to confiscate all his properties both 
at Murshidabad and at Burdwan. This was done. His 
brother Sira j -ad-din who was left at home to look after 
the affairs there, finding that the family was being driven 
to a state of penury and distress, sought for an appoint- 
ment under Mr. .John Graham, Collector of Midnapore, 
and became his Sirishtadar. In this way he managed to 
keep up his family. 

A homeless wanderer, Sadr-ad-din was passing his days 
in exile from forest to forest till he reached Midnapore, 
where he found in the Sirishtadari of Mr. .1. Graham of the 
East India Company his own brother, Siraj-ad-din. The 
two brothers embraced each other tenderly. Sadr-ad-din 
sought, through Siraj-ad-din, for protection under 
the British, and this was most sympathetically extended 
to him by Mr. Graham,* who recommended him to 
Mr. Barwell. Collector of Burdwan and a friend of Warren 
Hastings. Mr. Barwell again recommended him most highly 
to the Governor-General, who afterwards found him a most 
valuable hand in the affairs of the Nizamat. particularly 
during the transfer of the Diwani from Murshadabad. 
Under Warren Hastings, he was at first appointed his 
Mir Munshi and then the Darugha of all the A dalats (or 
the Superintendent of all the Courts). In the latter capa- 
city he first made the acquaintance of Sir Elijah Impey. 
the first Chief Justice of Bengal, and this acquaintance 
ultimately blossomed into life-long friendship. During 
the administration of Lord Cornwallis, Sadr-ad-din’s ser- 
vices were also utilised in the Decennial Settlement of 
Bengal. The Aimmn lands were settled by Sadr-ad-din. 
The Governor-General was so highly pleased with him that 
he bestowed on him a JaH^ir (hereditary possession) 
consisting of the Parganas of Baharband as a reward for 
his services. Diwan Janga Govinda Singh, the founder' of 
the Raj family of Kandi in Murshidabad, who owed his 
position and fortune to the influence of Sadr-ad-din, 


* Journal of the Moslem Institute, Calcutta, Vol. I. No. I, p. ' 89. 
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wanted to have the above Parganas, Baharband, for his 
favourite Kanto Mudi, and therefore, played a trick with 
his benefactor. While congratulating him on the occasion, 
he artfully requested him to maintain a hundred Brah- 
mins on his behalf, whereupon Sadr-ad-din asked him what 
he meant by such a request. Ganga Govinda replied that 
the Zamindari of Baharband is required to maintain many 
a temple and consequently a large number of Brahmins 
Shebaits for the worship thereof. When Sadr-ad-din 
heard this, his religious spirit revolted against the idea of 
worshipping idols (he being a Muslim) and he at once wrote 
to the Governor-General expressing his unwillingness to 
accept the JaHgir. The result was that Ganga Govinda 
won the prize for his friend and co-religionist, Kanto 
Babu.* 

Sadr-ad-din was as deeply learned as he was strictly 
pious in his private life. He built several mosques anS 
rest-houses where travellers were freely fed. The mosque, 
a pretty big structure, at Buhar is still extant, and travellers 
are still fed free there. The nice little annexe to the mosque 
which contains the tombs of Sadr-ad-din, his two wives 
and a little child, is beautifully situated towards the 
south-east corner, and at the base of this tomb-house 
the ground forms the graveyard of his family. The mosque 
was built in A.H. 1187,A.D. 1773. He constructed many 
a village road and excavated numerous tanks in the district 
of Burdwan. His services were recognised not only by 
the local authorities at Murshidabad and at Calcutta, but 
also by the East India Company and by the Emperor of 
Delhi, Shah ‘Alam, (A.H. 1173-1221, A.D. 1759-1806), who 
was pleased to bestow on him and his descendants, in the 
oldest male line, the endowment Estate of the Pargana- 
BaHs Hazari in the districts of Malda, Dinajpore and Raj- 
shahi under a Sanad bearing the Imperial Seal and the 
sign manual of the Emperor in the thirteenth year of his 
reign and subsequently the Ja'igir of Pargana Ranihati 
in Burdwan which now forms the principal factor of the 
Burdwan Raj, under a similar Sanad. The AHmma of 
Buhar was also granted to him under a royal warrant. 
Many other properties at Calcutta, Murshidabad and 
in the Mofassil were granted to him as Muqarrari Marirusi. 
The well-known building in Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta, 
named the “ Munshi ka Chakla ” belonged to him, and 
the lane to the south of the house still bears his name. 

*See Journal ofdie Moslem Institute, Calcutta, Vol. I, No. I, p. 9 
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Sadr-ad-dln married twice, first at Jhillo near Mangalkot 
in Burdwan, the daughter of Qazi Hafiz Talib Allah, Ra’is 
and Zemindar of the village; — secondly at Murshidabad 
the widowed daughter of Say y id Wajid ‘Ali, a member of 
the well-known Sayyid family of Barh in Bihar. He had 
no issue by his first wife, while by his second he had a girl 
and a son Kafil-ad-din al-Musavi. He died on the 14th, 
of Ramazan, A.H. 1211, A.D. 1796, in his favourite cottage 
famous as Rangin Ghar. He left behind him an inherit- 
ance worth several lacs of rupees. 

Sadr-ad-din’s zeal for works of public utility was indeed 
remarkable. He was a sincere well-wisher of his country. 
In A.H. 1189 (A.D. 1775) he established the famous Buhar 
Madrasah, as the following chronogram indicates 

ii> 

(When Sadr-ad-din erected this auspicious Madrasah; 

The foundation of Knowledge came into being. 

Aziz ! I wanted (to know) the year (of its foundation) 
from heavenly regions. 

The angels replied ! “ Let this auspicious Madrasah be 
luminous (with learning)” Date : A.H. 1189 

and the nucleus of the Buhar library was then started. 
This Madrasah diffused the light of Oriental learning in 
Bengal and became the last seat of Oriental education du- 
ring the Musalman regime in India. It was in this Madrasa 
that he utilised the services of Maulana‘Abd al-‘Ali,Bahr-al' 
‘Ulum, or the Sea of Learning*, at a monthly salary of 
Rs. 1,000. Students from all parts of Asia used to flock 
there to get education and, on the completion of their 
course, an examination used to be held to confer academic 
degrees on the successful candidates in accordance with 
their acquirements, together with the usual presentation of 
turbans. He also attached a free boarding-house for 800 
students who were all fed free of charge, and were supplied 
with light for study. Most of the Qazis of all the Courts 
of Bengal, from the Supreme Court downwards, were in- 
debted for their education to the Buhar Madrasah. The 
Calcutta Government Madrasah was built after its model 
five years afterwards in 1780 A.D. The aforesaid Mau- 
lana Bahr-al-‘UlQm was not the only person who adorned 
the professorial stpff under Sadr-ad-din . The most erudite 
scholar of the six schools of Indian Philosophy of that age, 

^ • See for bis life Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. I., p. 584. 
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Pandit Dulal Chandra Tarkabagis, who defeated quite a 
host of Sava Pandits 'v ho gathered at the Sradha ceremony 
of Raja Naba Kisseii’s mother, held service under Sadr- 
ad-din, at a monthly salary of Rs. 300. The well-known 
caligraphist of the time (ihulam Qadir, who had not a 
second in the land, was also in his service ; while writers 
like Munshi Muhammad Yasin and Munshi Lai Chand, 
each of whom was a master in the literary sphere, worked 
under him and used to draw Rs. 300 a month each. The 
caligraphist used to receive Rs. 2.50 a month. 

Kafil-ad-din was only a boy when his father died. So, 
the British Government gave him protection and his whole 
estate was managed by the Court of Wards. Kafil-ad- 
din, when of age, took over charge of his property : but 
on account of his extravagance he left a debt of over two 
lacs of rupees when he died in A.H. 1213, A.D. 1827, at 
the age of 43. He h id married a daughter of Khundkar 
Sayyid Muhammad Kirmani and had a son, called Karim- 
ad-din Ahmad al-Musavi. who, unlike his father, was a man 
of prudence and tact and managed his affairs with wisdom 
and skill. His frugality became a household word and 
the immense debt of his father was eventually paid off 
by him although he h\d to part with some of the most 
valuable portions of his property. However, when he 
died he left an estate yielding an annual net income of 
not less than a lac of rupees. He married a daughter of 
Maulavi Muhammad Sajid Siddiq, who was a Munsif. 
He had three sons— (1) Sadr-ad-din Ahmad, (2) Siraj- 
ad-diii Ahmad, (3) Saft-ad-dtn Ahmad, and a daughter. 
All these c hildren were minors, except Sadr-ad-din Ahmad, 
at the time of his death in A.H. 1274, (A.D. 1857). 

Sayyid Sadr-ad-din Ahmad al-Musavi was born in 
1259 A.H., (A.D. 1843). When he was about seven lie was 
admitted into the Buhar Madrasah and studied with 
Maulavi Sayyid Rasul Bakhsh. At the age of fifteen he 
was reading Shark Jarni. At this time he lost his father, 
and the management of the estate devolved upon him, 
he being the eldest child. He spent some of h s time in 
the estate affairs and some in his studies, history and bio- 
graphy being his favourite subjects. He was an important 
member of the Muslim Community of Beng\l, being an 
Honorary Magistrate, Municipal Commissioner and a 
Juror in the District Court for 30 years, and having been 
exempted from the Arms Act with four of his retainers. 
He did a good deal for the public benefit. He was a great 
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Oriental scholar. He compiled in Persian, first, the 
Rawa'ih al-Mustafa min Azhar al-Murtaza, a biography of 
the Prophet’s descendants. His second book was 7.aTh 
al-Malahi, a treatise justifying sober music and mirth 
according to the principles of Islam. He also edited an- 
Nasa'iz al-Khasa’is. Lastly, he wrote Al-Murtaza which 
is the biography of ‘Ali bin Abi Talib and is still unpub- 
lished. 

He was so engrossed in his books that he could not 
take proper care of the estate which ultimately eame to 
partial ruin. He even sold some of the property to buy 
books. 

He died in 1905 A.D. and left behind him two sons, 
‘Abd-al-Waiis and ‘Abdullah, both of whom are now dead, 
and two daughters. 

The Buhar Library eontains 485 Persian MSS. and 465 
Arabic MSS. Maulavi Sayyid Sadr-ad-din presented the 
Library to the Government of India under an agreement 
on the 22nd August, 1904. In accordance with the agree- 
ment the Buhar Library, which is always to be so designat- 
ed, is preserved in a separate room in the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta. 

Among the Persian MSS. the following are of special 
interest : — 


Kitab '^Aja'ih-ul-Mdkhlujqat. 

This is a very valuable and extremely rare cosmogra- 
phical work, composed in the beginning of the lattcT" half 
of the 6th eentury A.H. 

This work, of whieh I have seen no notiee anywhere 
else, is one of the earliest Persian works on cosmography 
and is, therefore of considerable interest. 

On an ornamented blue ground in the beautifully illu- 
minated head-piece the title of the work written in gold 
letters is Kitab ‘Aja’ib-ul-Makhlflqat, but in the preface, 
on fol. 3", the full title of the work, as given by the author 
himself, is “ ‘Aja’ib-ul-Makhluqat wa Ghara’ib-ul-Mau- 
jhdat.” 
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From a passage on fol. 7k we learn that the author wrote 
the work for Tughril bin Arslan bin Tughril. This royal 
personage is evidently Sultan Tughril bin Arslan (A.H. 
571590— A.D,11-75-1193) the last of the Saljuqian mon- 
archs of Persia. 

The last dates mentioned in the work are (1) under 
Nishapur on fol. ISIS where the author says the city 
was devastated by the Ghuzz in A.H. 550 -A.D. 1155 ; 
(2) he refers to an earthquake, Zalzala-i-K6histan 

( j j) on fol. 161. which took place in his time, 

A.H. 551— A.D.1156. 


On fol. 13 ‘ 2 b he deals at some length with Hamadan. 
He speaks of the place with a certain predilection and 
relates some stories from his father and his teacher Imam 
Sa‘id bin Majd-ad-din Abu’l-Fath-al-Tali. Again on fol. 
9" he says that a man who has spent his whole life in the place 
where he was born may not necessarily know everything 
that can be known about the locality, and cites the follow- 
ing incident. He relates that on one occasion when he 
was in Isfahan a certain person wanted from him some 
particulars of the inscription on the Arwand Mountain 
(K6h-i-Arwand) (a mountain in Hamadan noticed by our 
author on fol. 63’’). In reply the author said that he had 
no knowledge whatever of the existence of such an inscrip- 
tion. Subsequently, when he came to Hamadan, he went 
to the mountain, saw the inscription and was surprised with 
its curiosities. 

This points to the author’s having been a native of 
Hamadan. 

The above facts point to the conclusion that our anony- 
mous author was born before A.H. 551 — A.D. 1156, and 
that he wrote this work entitled '‘Aja’ih-ul-Makhluqart 
wa Ghara'ib-ul-Maujicdat for Sultan Tughril III bin Arslan 
between A.H. 571 and 590 — A.D. 1175 and 1193. 

An anonymous treatise of about 52 folios, called “ Ri- 
sala-i-'AjaHb-ul-Makhluqat,” which seems to bear a close 
relation with the present work, is noticed by Dr. EthA 
in the Bodl. Lib. Cat. No. 405. The beginning of the said 
treatise is quite different from that of the present work, 
but the subject headings, so for as enumerated in the said 
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catalogue, closely agree with those of this work. We learn 
that the division of Dr. Ethe’s copy is not quite clear and 
that the headings are very often omitted. Strangely, 
the division in this eopy is also vague and confusing, but 
the headings here are seldom omitted. 

Like Ethe’s copy our work begins with wonderful 
stories from the lives of Iskandar Luqman, Jamshid, etc. ; 
then follows the index of the work in beginning Avhich 
the author says that the work is divided into ten Qaiiuns 
and ten Rukns. 

Each page containing the miniature, with its opposite 
page, is beautifully illuminated. 

Written on thick and glossy gold sprinkled paper in a 
clear Nasta‘liq within gold and coloured borders Avith a 
double-page, beautifully illuminated ''Unwan. The head- 
ings are written in red and blue throughout. 

Dated Muharram, A.H. 125, evidently meaning 1025. 
Al-]SIu\jam Fi IShCayir-i AslCar-uI-‘‘Ajnm. 

A Avork on pi’osody, rhyme and poetical figures, by 
Shams-ud-din Muhammad ibn Qays of Ray. 

The work has been edited by Mir/.a Muhammad with 
introduction and indices in “ E. J. W.” Gibb Memorial 
Series (LoTidon, 1900). 

The title of the Avork given in the preface is Al-Mu‘‘jam 
Fi AisFar-al-\4jam but it has been labelled and entitled 
by some former owner “ Hada’iq-us-Sihr or Hada’iq-us- 
Sihr Fi Daqa'iq-ish-Sh‘ir Aviiieh, as Ave know, is a work on 
the same subject by the famous poet Rashid-ud-din 
Watwat (died A.II. 578 — A.D 1182) and which Shains-i- 
Qays mentions in the preface, Fol. 4“. 

The present copy is somewhat abridged. Most of the 
poetical quotations found in the printed edition arc omit- 
ted, while the prose part is merely an abstract. The 
system of diAusions and arrangement, found in the printed 
edition, is maintained. The year in which the author 
began to write the booic is given here as A.H. 615 (A.D. 1218) 
instead of A.H. 614, as in the printed edition. 
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Of the two Qisms into which the work is divided the 
first on Prosody, subdivided into four Babs, begins on 
fol. S '- ; the second on Rhyme, subdivided into six Babs 
on fol. 55*. The Khatimah on poetical figures begins on 
fol. 111*. 

Written in a careless Nasta‘liq. Dated A.H. 1236. 

JHwan-i-Nizami. 

A collection of lyrical poems attributed to Nizami. 
His full name was Nizam-ud-din Abu Muhammad Ilyas 
bin Yusuf bin Mu’ayyid al-Ganjawi. He was born in 
A.H. 535 (A.D. 1140) and died, aceording to reliable 
authorities, A.H. 590 (A.D. 1202) 

The Diwan consists chiefly of Qasidalis (fol. 1’’ -12* ) 
without any alphabetical order. 

The MS. an incomplete one. is written in fair Nasta‘liq 
within gold and coloured-ruled borders. Folios have been 
misplaced in several cases. 

Not dated, apparently 18th century. 

Khamsah-i-Sarji. 

A unique and valuable, but defective, copy of the 
Kharasah of Maulana Shaikh Ya‘qub, poetically surnamed 
Sarfi, of Kashmir. He was a friend of the celebrated histo- 
rian Badji’uni, who devoted a long notice to the poet’s 
life. Sarfi died on the 12th Zulqa‘da, A.H. 1003 (A.D. 
1594). 

The poet composed this Khamsah in imitation of the 
five poems of Nizami. 

The poems in the present copy are arranged in wrong 
order. The right order seems to be as follows : — 

I. Maslak-ul-Aldiyar, foil. 87'’-lll“, written in imi- 
tation of Nizami’s Makhzan-ul-Asrar, and completed 
(A.H. 993 A.D. 1585). This seems to be the first poem 
of the poet’s Khamsah. 

II. Wamiq wa Azra, fol. l'’-24* It is in imitation 
of Nizami’s Khusrau wa Shirin, and treats of the love ad- 
ventures of Wamiq and Azra. This is the second (Mas- 
nawi) poem of the poet’s Khamsah. 

It was completed in (A.H. 993 A.D. 1585),. as expressed 
by the chronogram “ Ma'shuq wa ^Ashiq ” in the conclud- 
ing line of the poem. 
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III. Layla wa Majnun, foil. 25'’-5().* This is in 
imitation of Nizami’s poem of the same name. This 
is the third poem of the Khamsah. 

The date of completion is (A.H. 998 A.D. 1589), as is 
expressed by the chronogram “ Sharh-i-‘Ishqbazi ” in the 
concluding lines of the poem. 

The fourth poem which he has written in imitation of 
Nizami’s Iskandar Namah and to which he refers in the 
prologue of his fifth poem, is wanting. 

V. Maqamat-i-Pir, fol. 50'’ — 86'’, is in imitation 
of Nizami’s Haft-i-Paikar. 

It was completed in (A.H. 1000 A.D. 1591), for which 
year the title forms a chronogram. 

Written in small Nastaliq within gold and coloured- 
ruled border, with an illuminated head-piece at the begin- 
ning of each poem. The headings arc written in red 
throughout. The original folios are placed in new margins. 

Not dated, apparently beginning of the 17th century. 

Tuhfat-ul-Faqir wa Ilidayat-ul-Uaqir. 

A very rare and valuable co])y of an Arabic and Persian 
anthology, compiled by Sharaf-ud-dm ‘All Yazdi (d. A.H. 
858 — A.D. 145-t). the author of the well-known history of 
Timur, entitled Zafar Namah. Sharaf enjoys a vast re- 
putation as an elegant prose-writer, but at the same time 
he was a poet of no mean order. He was well-versed in 
the art of composing verses and his Hulal-Mutarraz and 
Muntakhab-i-Hulal-i-Mutarraz, on riddles and enigmas, 
were held in high estimation by later poets of distinction, 
so much so that the celebrated Jami based on them his own 
treatise on the same subject entitled Mu‘amma-i-Kabir 
or Hilayat ul-Hilal. 

The present work, which seems to be hitherto unknown, 
contains a vast collection of the choicest specimens of the 
different branches of Arabic and Persian poetry by various 
authors, arranged according to the topics of which they 
treat. 
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Unfortunately there is a lacuna after fol, 2, otherwise 
we might possibly have got some valuable information 
about the work. This folio suddenly breaks off in the 
middle of the praise of a certain royal personage to whom 
our author dedicates the work. 

After which fol. 8“ abruptly opens in the middle of the 
description of the contents. 

The subjects, consisting of sixty-four Babs, are enu- 
merated on fol. 3* — 4‘. 

The fiist Bab begins on fol. 4* with an extract from 
the Diwan of ‘Ali bin Abu Talib. 

The above is followed by a Persian extract from the 
Diwan of Kamal Isfahan!. 

The colophon is dated, Saturday, 19th Zulhijja. A.H. 
1019. 


Shah Nama. 

An exceedingly valuable copy of the famous epic poem 
Shah Nama by Abu’l Qasim Mansur surnamed Firdausi, 
who was born in Shadab near Tus about A.H. 321 or 322— 
(A.D. 933 or 934) and died in A.II. 411 (A.D. 1020). 
According to some the poet died in A.H. 416 (A.D. 1025) 
or A.H. 421 (A.D.1030). 

The work has been frequently lithographed and printed' 

This copy contains the introduction written in A.H. 
829 (A.D. 1426) by order of Mirza Bayasangar. 

The preface concludes with a list of the ancient Persian 
kings from Kayumurs to Yazdijird described in the text. 

The second half of the Shah Namah, which begins on 
folio 263’’ is entitled here Kitab Lahrasp Namah. 

A very fine specimen of eastern ornamentation con- 
taining some quatrains written in golden letters on foil. 
l'>-2‘. 

Many of the folios contain richly illuminated illustra- 
tions. 

Written in fine Nasta‘liq, within four gold and coloured- 
ruled columns. The headings are written on gold grounds. 
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Not dated, apparently 16th century. 

Khamsa-i-Nizami. 

A very interesting and valuable copy of the five poems 
of Nizami. 

1. Makhzanu’l-Asrar. —A. mystic poem, composed 
A.H. 572 or 573 (A.D. 1 1 76 or! 177) and dedicated to Fakhr- 
ud-din Bahram Shah (d. A. II. 622 — A.D. 1225), son of 
Da’ud, king of Armenia and Rum. 

2. Khusrau wa Shirin. — The loves of Khusrau and 
Shirin, composed A.H. 576 —(A.D. 1180). 

3. Layla xva Majnun. —A poem on the loves of Layla 
and Majnun. composed A.H. 584 (A.D. 1188) and dedicated 
to Shirwan Shah (d. A.H. 584). 

4. Haft Paikar. — The seven stories ” related by the 
seven favourities of the king. Bahram Gur, hence its other 
name Qissa-i-Bahram Gur. 

This poem was written for ‘Ala-ud-din Arstan, a des- 
cendant of Aqshanqar Ahmadili. He was governor of 
Maragah, where he was besieged in A.H. 602 — (A.D. 1205). 
It was completed 14th Ramzan, A.H. 503 — (A.D.' 1196). 

5. Iskandar Namah or “ The Book of Alexander.” 
The poem is divided into two parts ; the first part, called 
Sharaf Namah- i-Iskandari, or Iskandar Namah-i-Barri, 
treats of Alexander as conqueror, and records his battles 
on land. The second part, entitled variously Khirad 
Namah-i-Iskandari, Iqbal Namah-i-Iskandari or Iskandar 
Namah-i-Bahri, described the king as a prophet and philo- 
sopher, and relates his adventures at sea. 

Dated A.H. 941. 


Khawar Namah. 

A very valuable and exceedingly interesting copy of the 
Khawar Namah, an epic poem in the measure and style of 
Firdausi’s Shah Namah, relating the warlike deeds of 
‘Ali in battles fought with Qubad, the king of Khawaran, 
and with other heathen kings, most of whom embraced 
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Islam, by Shams-ucl-dm Muhammad bin Husam-ud-din, 
better known as Ibn-i-Husarn. who eomposed it in A.h! 
Sao — (A.l). 1 4‘2t)) and died aeeording to the best authori- 
ties in A.H. 875 (A.l). 1470). 

This valuable eo]>y is writteii in a very beautiful bold 
Nastadiq within four gold-ruled columns with a profusely 
illuminated ‘t7mLY» « . It contains 140 highly finished illus- 
trations in the best Indian style. The headings arc written 
in red throughout. 

Not dated, apparently 17th century A.D. 


Tazkirat-ush-Shu'‘ara. 

A very old and exceedingly valuable copy of the well- 
known biography of Persian poets by Daulat Shah bin 
‘Ala-ud-daulah Bakht Shah of Samarqand (d. A.H. 900 — 
A.D. 1494) eomposed in A.H. 892 — (A.D. 1487). 

A very excellent edition of the work with prefaces and 
indices, by Prof. E. G. Browne, appeared in London, 1901 
Hammer’s ‘ Sehone lledekunste Persiens ’ are chiefly 
based on this work. It is divided into an introduction, 
seven Tabaqat and a Khatirnah. 

This copy, excellently written in learned Naskh, is 
dated Friday, the 17th of Jamadi I, A.H. 980. 

K imiija-i-Sa'adat. 

A very valuable copy of the popular ethieo-mystical 
work treating of the religious and moral obligations of a 
true Muslim, the external and the spiritual lives, man’s 
duty to God. the qualities conducive to salvation, etc., etc. 
by Muhammad bin Muhammad-ul-Ghazzali-ut-Tusi who 
was bom A.H. 450 — A.D. 1058, and died A.H. 505 — ^A.D. 
1111 . 

This work, which may be considered as a i>opular 
abridgment of the author’s own Arabic work Ahya-i-Ulum 
ad-din,to which he refers in the preface to the present work. 

It has been printed in Calcutta, without date, and litho- 
graphed in Lucknow A.H. 1279 and 1282, and in Bombay 
1883. Dated A.H. 903. 
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Tarikh-i-Hirat. 

This unique and exceedingly valuable work, of which 
no other copy seems to be extant, is no doubt the most 
valuable possession of this Library. It gives, on an ela- 
borate scale, an accurate account of the city of Herat and 
the Malik Kings of the Kurt race who ruled there, and 
treats of all the important events of historical interest 
which took place there between the years A.H. 618-721 
(A.D. 1221-1321) Mu‘in Asfizari, the author of the Rauzat- 
ul-Jannat (a popular history of Herat, composed A.H. 897 
(A.D. 1491), who quotes this work as one of his sources, 
not only freely borrows from it, but bases his entire ac- 
count of the aforesaid period exclusively on it. 

The author who calls himself in the preface Saif ibn 
Muhammad bin Ya‘qub-ul-Harawi but later on simply 
Saifi, says that after composing the ethical work Majmu‘- 
ah-i-Ghiyasi, which he dedicated to his patron Malik 
Ghiyas-ud-din Kurt, the fourth king of Herat of the Kurt 
race, who reigned from A.H. 708-729 (A.D. 1308-1328), 
he was ordered by the said king to write a history of the 
events which took place in Herat after Chinghiz Khan’s 
death in A.H. 624 (A.D. 1226) down to his own time. 
Hence the composition. 

This part of the work comprises 1 36 zikrs or chapters, 
fully enumerated in the bc^ginning ; but from the preface 
we learn that the author divided the entire work into 400 
zikrs. We are further given to imderstand in the conclud- 
ing lines that the present volume is the first daftar and that 
if chance favours, he (the author) would have written a 
second. It seems quite probable that the author did not 
live to fulfil his promise. 

Of the 136 chapters comprised in this volume, the first 
is devoted to the account of the foundation of Herat and 
the second to the pre-eminence of Herat, based on those 
Traditions of the Prophet which refer to this city. The 
history itself opens with the third chapter relating to the 
expedition sent by Chinghiz Khan under Tfili Khan 
against Khurasan in A.H. 618 A.D. 1221 and the general 
massacre of the inhabitants. In Chapters IV to XI the 
author gives a vivid account of the sanguinary expeditions 
of the Mongols against Merv, Mishapur and Herat and the 
ravages wrought by them. In concluding the eleventh 
chapter the author observes that after the destruction of 
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Herat, as there were only 1 6 survivors whom he enumerates 
by name, and as the city remained in a desolated condition 
for 16 years, viz., A.H. 619-634 -(A.D. 1222-1236), and 
no king or governor came forward to rebuild it. he has given 
a summary account of these years under chapters IV- XI. 
He has, however, dealt elaborately with the history of the 
remaining period, narrating the events year by year. 
Chapters XIT-XX treat of the history of the rulers and 
governors who ruled in Herat from A.H. 634-642 (A.D. 

1236-1244) before the Maliks of Herat of the Kurt race of 
Ghor. 

The remaining chapters are devoted to the history of the 
first four kings of Herat of the Kurt race covering the period 
A.H. 643-721 (A.D. 124.5-1321). The history ends with an 
account of the expedition sent against Farah by Malik 
Ghiyas-ud-din in A.H. 721, the year in which the 
former went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, leaving Malik 
Shams-ud-din in charge of the Government. 

The MS. is not dated, but the nature of the handwriting 
and the general appearance of the copy tend to suggest 
that it was transcribed during the lifetime of the author 
or immediately after his death. 

The MS. is worm-eaten, mutilated and loosened from 
the original binding, but fortunately no folio seems to be 
missing. 


Arabic Manuscripts 
Shark Mishkat-ul-Masabih. 

A concise commentary of the Mishkat-ul-Masabih 
based chiefly on At-Tayyibi’s commentary by Ali bin 
Muhammad bin ‘Ali known as As-Sayyid ush-Sharif- 
ul-Jurjani, died A.H. 816, (A.D. 1413). ‘Ali-ul-Kari in 
his commentary of Mishkat-ul-Masabih, had denied the 
authorship of this commentary by As-Saiyid ush-Sharif 
ul-Jurjani and has given two reasons in support of his 
statement. The first reason is that this commentary is 
not mentioned in the list of the works of Al-Jurjani, and 
the second that it is inconceivable that an author of such 
erudition and distinction could have teen satisfied with 
merely abridging the work of At-Tayyibi without adding 
any comments of his own. 
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I am personally inclined to ascribe the authorship of 
this commentary to Al-Jurjani, notwithstanding the above 
two arguments which ‘Ali-ul-Kari puts forward against 
such an assumption, for the following reasons : 

As-Sakhavi in his work Ad-Daw-ul-Lami‘ mentions, 
on the authority of a great grandson of Al-Jurjani, this 
book among his other works. Then, again, it is not correct 
to say that the book is a, mere abridgment of At-Tayyibi’s 
work. Al-Jurjani has added remarks and comments of 
his own, though, indeed, their number is small. Further 
Hajji Khalifah, Vol. V., p. 568, remarks that As-Sayyid- 
ush-Sharif wrote a commentary on Al-Mishkat. 

It is noted on the title-page that Sayyid Jamal-ud-din 
is the author of this work. 

Not dated. Circa 18th century. 

Qurh-ul-Isnad. 

A collection of Sbi‘a Traditions. Biographers differ 
about its authorship. Some attribute it to Abu’l ‘Abbas 
‘Abdallah bin Ja‘far bin -ul-IIusain bin Maliki bin Jami-ul- 
Himyari-ul-Qummi, and others to his son AbuJa‘far 
Muhammad bin‘ Abdallah bin Ja‘far-ul-Himyari-ul-Qummi. 
The former was the author of several works. He came to 
Kufa about A.H. ‘290— (A. 3). 902) and many people heard 
traditions from him. He is regarded as a trustworthy 
authority by Shi‘a Traditionists. The date of his death, 
is not known. 

The latter viz. Abu .Ta‘far Muhammad bin ‘Abdallah 
was also a reliable authority on Traditions. The date of 
his death, also, is not known. 

It narrates those traditions which the author has at- 
tributed to Al-Imam Ja‘far as-Sadiq. died A.H. 148, 
(A.D. 765), who was the eldest son of Al-Imam Muhammad 
al-Baqir (born A.H. 57, A.D. 676 and died in A.H. 113, 
(A.D. 731), or A.H. 114, (A.D.732) or A.H. 117 (A.D. 735) 
or A.H. 118, (A.D. 736), vide Ibn Khallikan, Teheran 
edition, Vol. II., p. 23). This part commences with various 
kinds of prayers which the Imam Ja‘far has narrated on 
the authority of his father. Towards the end it deals with 
miscellaneous religious subjects. 
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The second part begins with Traditions which Al- 
Imam Musa Kazim has narrated. He was the son of 
Al-Imam Ja‘far as-Sfidiq and is considered the seventh 
Imam. He was born in Al-Madinah, A.H. 128, (A.I). 745) 
or A.H. 129 (A.D. 746) ; and died in A.H. 183 (A.D. 799) 
or A.H. 186, (A.D. 802). 

The third part narrates the Traditions which the author 
attributes to Al-Imam ‘Ali-ur-Riza bin Musa al-Kazim. 
He was born in Al-Madinah, some say in A.H. 151, (A.D. 
768) ; and others in A.H. 153, (A.D. 770) and died at Tus, 
A.H. 202, (A.D. 817), or A.H. 203, (A.D. 818). He is 
considered the eighth Imam. 

Written in ordinary naskh. Not dated. Circa 19th 
century. 

Kifayat al-Athar Fi’n-Nusus al al-A'imm.ata’l-Isna Ashar. 

A work dealing with those Traditions which are ex- 
clusively applicable to the tweU^e Imams and show their 
superiority over others. With regard to the authorship 
of the work, reliable authorities differ in their opinions. 

(1) Some say that Abu Ja‘far Muhammad bin ‘Alt 
bin-ul-Husain bin Babuya-ul-Qummi as-Saduq (died A.H. 
381, A.D. 991) was the author of the book. 

(2) Others consider Muhammad bin Muhammad bin 
un-Nu‘man al-Baghdadi, known as Ash-Shaikh-ul-Mufid, 
to be its author. Ash-Shaikh-ul-Mufid was born in A.H. 
336 (A.D. 947) or A.H. 338 (A.D. 949). When young, he 
accompanied his father to Baghdad. He became a great 
orator and debater. He is a recognised authority among 
the Imamites. He died in A.H. 413, (A.D. 1022). 

(3) But according to Muntaha'l-Maqal (page 224) the 
real author of the book is ‘Ali bin Muhammad bin ‘Ali- 
ul-Khazzaz ur-Razi ul-Qummi. He vv^as a pupil of Ash- 
Shaikh us-Saduq, (died A.H. 381, A'D. 919) and was an 
indisputable authority in matters connected with religion. 
He is also the author of Kitab al-ldah fi Usul-ud-din. 

This third opinion is corroborated by Rawzat al- 
Jannat, page 388. Dr. Ahlwardt in his Berlin Catalogue 
No. 9675 has been quite misled about the authorship of 
this work. 
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The author, in the preface, says that he had found a 
class of people of ordinary learning who thought that 
there were no reliable Traditions about the eminence and 
superiority of the Imams, and consequently he composed 
the present work from trustworthy sources in order to 
prove their eminence. 

Written in Naskh. Circa 19th century. 

Kitab-ul-Hadith. 

A portion of a work on Imamite Traditions, defective 
both at the beginning and end. It is most probably a 
commentary on the famous work of Muhammad bin 
Ya‘qOb bin Ishaq-ul-Kulaini, died A.H. 328, (A.D. 939), 
or A.H. 829, (A.D. 940), which is known as Al-Kafi fi Tim 
ud-Din. 

Written in good Naskh, Not dated. Circa 17th cen- 
tury. 

Nahj-ul-Mustarshidin. 

A short treatise on the Fundamental Prineiples of the 
Shi‘a creed by Jamal-ud-din Hasan bin Y usuf bin ‘Ali bin- 
ul-Mutahhar-ul-Hilli, died, A.H. 726, (A.D. 1326). He was 
born on the 20th Ramazan, A.H. 648, (A.D. 1250), at 
Hilla. He studied religious subjects under his father, 
and philosophy, logic, etc. under Nasr-ud-din Abu Ja‘far 
Muhammad bin Muhammad-ut-Tusi. He was the great- 
est Shi‘a doetor of his time, and was commonly designated 
Al-‘Alamah. His works, chiefly dealing with religious 
subjects, are often referred to as authorities of undisputed 
merit. Muhammad bin al-Hasan-al-Hurr ul-‘Amili in 
his work '^Aml-ul-'‘Amil (page 40) enumerated no less than 
69 works of this learned author. 

Written in fine Naskh. Not dated. Circa 17th century. 

Al-Iktifa Fi Fazl Al-Arba^at Al-Khulafa. 

A work in praise of the virtues of the Companions of 
the Prophet, especially of his first four successors, chiefly 
based on the Traditions by Ibrahim bin ‘Abdallah ul- 
Wassabi ul-Yamani ush-Shafi-i. From a perusal of the 
work it appears that he was an inhabitant of Yemen, and 
a follower of the Shafi‘i school. He flourished in the latter 
half of the 10th century, A.H. 

Written in Nastaliq. Not dated. Circa 19th century. 
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Mifiah un-NaJaJi Manaqib Al. al-'‘Aba. 

A work oil the virtues and excellences of the descend- 
ants of the Prophet, chiefly based on the Traditions, to- 
gether with a short account of their birth and death, by 
Mirza Muhammad bin Rustum Mu‘tamad Khan ul-Harisi 
ul-Badakhshi. He belonged to an illustrious family 
which served the Mughal Empire in various capacities. 
His grandfather, Kubad Beg. a native of Qandahar, re- 
ceived the title ofRiyiuiat Khan from Aurangzib, and died 
in Delhi, A.H. 1083. (A.D. 1072), I lis father, Rustam, 
received from tlu' same monarch tin* title of Mu‘tamad 
Khan, and fell in the Deccan War. A.H. 1117, (A.D. 1705). 
Our author was a scholar of great reputation and served 
Kutb-ud-din .Shah ‘.Vlam 1 (.\.H. 1110-1124, A.D. 

1707-1712). He is the author of a Persian history 
called Tarikh Muhamrnadi, and several Arabic works, 
such as Tarajim al-Huffaz and Tuhfat al-Muhibbin bi 
Manaqib ul-Khulafa ur-Rashidin, mentioned in RampQr 
list. p. 668. 

From the preface it appears that the author began the 
work in Ramazan, A.H. 1128, (A.D. 1711), and the colo- 
phon indicates that it was completed on the 7th Muharram 
A.H. 1124, (A.D. 1712). 

Written in fine Naskh. Dated A.H. 1126. 

Manaqib Ahl al-Bait. 

A work on the lives and virtues of the twelve Imams 
of the Imamiya sect by Haidar ‘Ali bin Mirza Muhammad 
bin al-Hasan ash-Shirwani. He was an Imami scholar, 
and wrote several treatises and books. One of his works, 
called Kitah ul-Majalis, is well known. His father 
Muhammad bin al-Hasan, known as Mulla Mirza, was a 
pupil of Aqa Husain bin Muhammad al-Khunsari, who 
lied in A.H. 1098, (A.D. 1 686). The date of his death 
is not known. 

Written in Naskh. Not dated. Circa 19th century. 

Tabaqat-uI-Hanbaliffa. 

A biographical work dealing with the eminent scholars 
:)f the Hanbali sect by Abu’l-Husain Muhammad bin 
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Muhammad binal-Husain Abfi Ya‘laul-Farra ul-Hanbali. 
He was born in A.H. 451. (A.I). 1059), studied under his 
father and others, and became one of the most eminent 
scholars of the Hanbali sect. He was murdered on the 
night of the 10th of Muharram, A.H. 526 (A.D. 1131) on 
account of his wealth. 

The biographies are preceded by a short introduction, 
in which the special merits of Al-Imam Abu ‘Abdallah 
Ahmad bin Muhammad bin Hanbal, with his genealogical 
table going back to the Prophet Ibi*ahim are given. The 
work is divided into six chapters, called Tahaqat. The 
names in the first two are arranged alphabetically, and in 
the rest chronologically. 

Written in Nasta‘liq. Not dated. Circa 19th century. 

Zahr ur-Riyaz Wa Zulal ul-Hiyaz. 

A biographical work chiefly based on Ibn Khallikan’s 
Wafayat ul-A'’yan by Hasan bin ‘Ali bin al-Hasan bin ‘Ali 
bin Shadqam ul-Husaini ul-Madani ush-Shi‘i. He was 
born in A.H. 940 (A.D. 1533), and was a pupil of Husain 
bin ‘Abd us-Samad ul-‘Amili, who died A.H. 984, (A.D. 
1576). He visited Hyderabad, Deccan, and wrote a work 
called Al-Jawahir un-Nizamiya for Nizam Shah. The 
date of his death is not known. 

Written in different hands of Naskh. Not dated. 
Circa 17th century. 


Hidayat Hosain. 
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IN THE GARDEN OP THE TAJ MAHAL 

Trifles Light as Air. 

I WAS seated on one of the marble benches on the lower 
terrace of the Taj, overlooking the river on one side and the 
splendid view westwards on the other. The distant 
crenellated shape of the fort at Agra had long begun to 
discard its details, and had simplified its appearance into 
a silhouette — a pattern against the salmon-pink of the 
evening sky. Soon, I knew, would come the puffs of 
smoke, and clouds of dust from the city, to make the view 
more atmospheric and pictorial ; when these ghost-like 
vapours would drift across, trailing their tattered draperies 
against the deep rose that W’ould only linger another few 
minutes in the sky and the wide curve of the river ; for 
th(“ suTi had set. The foreground of my view consisted of 
the red sand-stone pavilion at the angle of the terrace, 
which had lost its ruddiness and was turning darker and 
more nondescript every minute in the glow which shone 
behind, and through, its delicate arches, cutting out its 
cupola and triple terrace with a precision which can be 
applied to the Mogul buildings and to few others in the 
world. 

But I was not sketching the fascinating piece before me 
although this was certainly the last possible moment 
available for such a task, and an artist interested in the 
East could hardly have wished for a more likely subject 
for his brush. 

Instead of taking up my sketching materials which 
lay on the seat beside me I allowed myself to indulge in 
dilatory musings, and continued this ineffective but fas- 
cinating pursuit, although I was aware that the blue jays 
had long departed, that the cooing of the doves in the 
mangoes of the garden had ceased, and that the kingfisher 
had been at his evening hunt for supper for the last 
half-hour. For some minutes I had watched the little 
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fellow’s methodical efforts, as he poised high over the 
smooth sheet of water, his head .and t.ai] held downwards, 
his wings revolving like one of those little paper windmills 
which are made for the children ; then he would transfer 
himself another ten or fifteen yards down the river, 
and the stationary whirring process would begin again. 
I watched him till he was a black speck a long way off 
on his evening beat. He had not swooped yet -he drops 
like a stone when he spies a fishand for all I know the 
kingfisher may have had his pains for nothing that night, 
indefatigable little worker though he be. Then my mind 
resumed the thread of (jiu'stions, which the sight of the 
kingfisher had loosened a little, but not broken. As a 
matter of fact the day had been one of many distractions. 
In the morning there had been “ an incident ” in the 
Garden which had disturbed my sketching operations for 
quite a while. The pitch 1 had chosen was in the cold 
shadow of the great Entrance Gateway, whence one gets 
the long reach of water with its causeways, yews, and 
cypresses, in full perspective, and receives a perfect object- 
lesson in the inevitability of the meeting of parallel lines. 
A Yogi, who was as naked as the day he was born except 
for the ribbon round his waist, carrying a large bronze 
water bowl on his head, had passed through the official 
guards and the few visitors assembled in the entrance, 
and had crossed the terrace of the gateway, and got down 
the steps before the uniformed custodians noticed him. 
Evidently this wanderer ought not to have been admitted 
within the precincts, for two or three of the guards hallooed 
to the Y ogi to come back. He did not respond to the sum- 
mons, nor did he turn his head, which indeed would have 
been a difficult feat to have accomplished with the heavy 
bowl that he held carefully balanced on his bald pate. 
That the man knew that he was on forbidden ground was 
soon evidenced however, when one of the guards started to 
follow him along the causeway ; for he at once accelerated 
his pace. The guard, in his long thick blue official over- 
coat, with his white turban and kummerband and scarlet 
baldric looking resplendent in the hot brilliant sunshine, 
which somehow always seems more brilliant in the Taj 
garden than anywhere else, increased his speed. So did 
the Yogi. The pursuer broke into a run, in spite of his 
lumbersome garments, The Yogi did likewise, and it was 
soon evident to those of us who were watching this pursuit 
that the fugitive, in spite of the burden he carried, was 
likely to win the race. 
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IN THE GARDEN OF THE TAJ MAHAL 

“ But where will he go ? ” Someone asked. Where 
could he go ? There was only the river before him ; one 
or two other custodians were seen approaching from the 
Taj to cut off his flight ; and his would-be captor was 
following steadily in the rear. However, we were not long 
to be left in doubt as to what the Yogi meant to do. On 
arriving at the marble terrace midway down the garden 
on which the causeways converge, the man ran up the steps, 
and at once plungcfl into the tank ! It seemed a laughable 
conclusion to the race, but clearly failed to cause amuse- 
ment to the guardians of the precincts who had now gather- 
ed in a group by the steps of the gateway, and were shout- 
ing directions as to his course of procedure to their distant 
colleague. The latter had reached the tank, and we could 
see him gesticulating, and hear the sound of a lively re- 
monstrance, which obviously had no effect on the lightly- 
clad gentleman who was immtTsed in the water. His 
tenacious pursuer was not to be baffled by such obstinacy 
however. To our great amusement we could see him — far 
off as he was — beginning to divest himself of his uniform, 
with the obvious intention of going into the tank after his 
quarry. When his ])urposc had become evident to the 
custodians assembl(!fl at the gateway, two of these started 
to go to their colleague’s assistance, each armed with a 
long useful-lookijig staff. The (dlicial at the tank stripped 
in leisurely fashion ; and at last, he actually got down into 
the water ; and that was all we could see of the operations 
from our position, for a small crowd of spectators had 
gathered at the scene of .action and closed around the 
tank, no doubt intensely interested. From the soimds 
that came in our direction it seemed that the Yogi must 
have been an awkward fish to land even with the reinforee- 
raent to the forces of law and order. However the guards 
came back at last marching the culprit between them and 
smiling triumphantly, and followed by a scattered train 
of small boys and hangers-on. The Yogi’s expression, 
as he hung limply backwards in the grasp of his captors 
was the vacant look of an idiot ; and his captors who now 
evidently took a humorous \'iew of his escapade escorted 
him under the great arch of the Entrance Doorway. The 
almost friendly eviction of the offender having ended the 
episode, Ave all incontinently returned to our respective 
occupations ; several of those present proceeded to view 
the tomb, or to promenade in the garden ; and I returned 
to the task of continuing the painting of the Taj which I 
had carefully planned out -but which had fallen into 
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arrears on account of the excitement and bustle of this 
interruption. But the delay had been fatal to my plans ; 
the shadows of the rows of cypresses had now shifted their 
ground ; so had those in the alcoves of the facade of the 
Taj ; so I abandoned this sketch for the present, determin- 
ed to renew the effort on the following day, when I would 
be more careful to avoid letting my attention be distracted. 
I took the post |)onement as philosophically as possible, 
assisted towards the right attitude of resignation by the 
contents of my luncheon basket, of which I partook in a 
comfortable quiet corner to the East of tlie Gateway, 
where, except for the wasps Avho seemed determined to 
dispute my camping ground with me, or perhaps on ac- 
count of them, I was undisturbed by other visitors. I 
had reckoned on making a bett<!r show at my afternoon’s 
task (for I had plaixned three sketches, each for a portion 
of the day when the light would remain reasonably stable) 
and now resolved to make as early a start as possible, the 
vicinity of the was})s having cooled my liking for the seclud- 
ed corner near the Gateway. So, with the help of a servant, 
and a tattered volunteer who had hisisted on attaching 
himself to my part y a youth who liad his uses as an extra 
hand — my pitch was transferred to one of the quiet, al- 
most deserted walks leading towards the Western wall of 
the garden. From the point I had selected I had a beauti- 
ful vista, though without the formality of tire prospect of 
the Taj from tin* Main GatcAvay, and also I fondly hoped 
without its elaborate intricacy of detail and perspective. 
The heat was great, it is true, at that torrid hour, but I was 
ensconced in the shadow of one of the large trees (whether 
an orange or a pomegranate, I forget) but which in the 
glare that surrounded this strategic position on all sides, 
was as valuable a protection as the gourd that sprang up 
so obligingly in the desert, to shelter the prophet Jonah. 
The view I was engaged in attempting to transfer to canvas 
was very effective and, as I reminded myself encouragingly, 
eminently paintable. That is to say it was a composition 
of strong decided contrasts. The Taj seemed to tower over 
my head, framed between a tall cypress on the right, and 
the angle of a high hedge with flowering shrubs behind it. 
The splendid white structure was relieved by a blue so 
deep that it would have to be seen to be believed by people 
who have never been in India. This sketch would, I 
decided, be a strong rendering of the subject — almost 
devoid of that mystical and elusive atmosphere which the 
artist who tries to paint the Taj from other points of view 
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has to struggle with. I had the Taj before me reduced to 
its simplest elements — a bold decided, arabesque against a 
background not far removed from ultramarine ; in short 
almost a poster. But whether this was really one of my 
off-days (of course every artist, like every tennis-player, 
does have his off-days) or whether I really was foredoomed 
by circumstances to break off my sketching -like the 
serials in the magazines —just when it began to get in- 
teresting, it again happened that I was subjected to dis- 
tractions, which though of a more agreeable kind than the 
last, proved quite as effective in hindering the materialisa- 
tion of the picture which was, or ought to have been, the 
main concern. I am unable to say with certainty whether 
the birds or the squirrels were the first to distract my 
attention this time. liike the unsolved riddle of the hen 
and the egg, I am unable to determine with any degree of 
absoluteness which came first. Both however belonged 
very distinctly to those fascinations which should be taboo 
for every artist who is seriously intent upon his work ; 
and yet both were entirely different in their appeal. The 
birds, which I have mentioned first from a sort of chival- 
rous feeling that birds are more ethereal and therefore 
perhaps more feminine by nature tlian squirrels, and not 
because they were the more obtrusive of the two parties, 
were the sort of birds that people in India call “■ The Seven 
Sisters.” Thby wen* of sober plumage, being of a soft 
plump grey, about the size of large fat blackbirds, and 
having yellow beaks and legs. The only other touch of 
yellow was in the iris of their eyes, which exactly matched 
the legs and beaks, in which the pupils looked like beads 
of jet. They hopped softly out from the bushes and 
shrubs around me — across the long stone bed of the empty 
stream which crossed my view, and up to the fringe of the 
colony of squirrels which were foregathering from the four 
quarters of the Taj garden apparently, not a dozen feet 
distant from where I sat on my camp stool. 

Looking round to discover the cause of this visitation 
from the furred and feathered denizens of the garden, 
I saw an old man seated on the paved walk. He had de- 
posited a stick and bundle on the ground ; and frona the 
latter now extracted a knotted handkerchief, the squirrels 
obviously watching him with lively anticipation, the birds 
(I thought) with knowing and calcula,ting interest. He 
then proceeded to feed the creatures with grain, which he 
scattered close around him, and for which the birds and 
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squirrels competed quite amicably. It was clear that the 
rivalry was as friendly on both sides as such a conflict of 
interests would allow ; which is to say that the birds con- 
tinued to remain aloof, forming an outer cirele, from Avhich 
after mature consideration, they would advance in lohg 
sudden hops to pick up a morsel and then withdraw to 
their own ranks to bolt it at leisure. The squirrels were 
obviously not so cautious, but they made up fully in dash 
what they lacked in science. They would dart right up to 
their Indian friend, even spring. into his open hand which he 
often held invitingly a few feet from the ground. One 
of them would sit on his palm quite a long time, nibbling 
at the gram, and would even allow its benefactor to rise 
to his mil height before springing to earth again, which 
seemed a long Icaji for so small an animal. I noticed that 
the squirrels and birds did not attack one another — ^the 
contest being evidently a battle of wit against agility. 
The birds’ capacities w'cre perhaps solid rather than brilli- 
ant, while the squirrels seemed to be here, there and every- 
where at onee. However these little creatures showed 
every sign of arguing the point w'ith one another. There 
were many little scullles, alarums, and excursions, and 
several ignominious retreats on the part of the squirrels ; 
and the old man watched these operations with his small 
eyes screwed up under the shadow of his huge white- tur- 
ban, and the wrinkles on his thin faec augmented by a 

sympathetic smile Well ! this was all very idyllic — 

but it was not art ; and yet so intrigued had I become in 
this interlude in the rites of Taj-w’orship. that I could not 
tear my attention away from the pretty spectacle ; but, 
even after the old man had at last picked up his stick and 
bundle and hobbled off dow-n the garden-walks, I stayed 
watching the unsatisfied remnant of the birds and squirrels 
disputing the scattered relics of the feast ; and the squirrels, 
little bloodless duels over unexpected finds which contin- 
ued to turn up in unlikely spots and crevices. So that 
when at last I turned to resume my brush and palette, 
it was to find that once again the shadows had stolen a 
march upon me, and that, moreover, the Taj had altered 
its colour scheme. Alas ! The completion of this sketch 
would have to be deferred now. But there was still time 
— ^indeed this was the one and only time — to go down to the 
river, and get a sketch of the reflection of the Taj from the 
opposite bank of the vTumna. This turned out to be a 
practicable idea ; for my friendly assistant added, it seemed, 
to his other more mysterious ways of eking out a living, a 
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little unofficial guiding ; he now promised to direct me to a 
point at the river front of which I had been ignorant, 
where was a ferry for crossing the stream. T closed with 
this convenient offer, and my guide brought me in due 
course to the top of the dark steps under the angle of the 
Western cupola, which I climbed down gingerly with the 
help of an ancient attendant who carried a fraction of 
lighted candle in his hand. At the Watergate was moored 
a very big punt, and a ferryman who, in s[)ite of his long 
pole, seemed a most inadequate agent for the propulsion 
of that huge bulk through the water. Standing on the 
stone steps at the water’s edg4 and looking along the superb 
front of the marble terraces, I noticed with satisfaction 
that the reflections w'ere going to be wonderful that even- 
ing. But just as we were about to embark with our para- 
phernalia, so as to get to the opposite bank in readiness 
for the psychological moment when the reflections should 
reach a perfect duplication of the Taj under the magic of 
the approaching sunset — the volunteer in my small party 
(an individual w'ho was always out for fresh wonders at 
any price) drew my attention to a man who had just 
approached along the narrow path that runs at the foot 
of the wall, fl’his ]>erson secuned at first an ordinary 
enough infli\ idnal ; but when my eyes fell on the long 
snake he had twisted round his neck, and 1 had remarked 
that the rope wirich he casually dangled in one hand w'as 
another and even livelier serpent, and the whip he flourish- 
ed in the other w'as also animate, I could hardly have 
helped giving him a second glance — though from a some- 
what more respectable distance ; for he chose to hold his 
snakes by the tail and not by the head ! I therefore 
retreated a step or tw'o ; at wdiich the man. who clearly 
took this rctrogade movement as a tribute to the genuine- 
ness of the goods he carried, proceeded to show off his 
serpents to the best possible advantage. He made the 
rope-like specimen battle fiercely with a bit of blue 
drapery - only just keeping his own hand out of reach of the 
snapping jaws of the reptile ; while the one that was like 
a whip he brandished around in a style which the creature’s 
violent irascibility rendered particularly exciting. My 
tatterdemalion follower (w'ho now’ elected to add the role 
of interpreter to his numerous other avocations) informed 
me that these were v’ery venomous snakes which the lucky 
finder had just caught a little further up the river. They 
looked a queer freight for a man to bear under the sacred 
walls of the Taj Mahal— such a contrast that there was no 
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help for it — -I had to pull out my sketch book and draw the 
incongruous group, then and there : — the man and his 
snakes, with the great angle of the Western buttress as a 
background. And by the time I had done this work the 
golden refleetions were turniug grey, of course, and it was 
too late to cross the river for painting ! I had lost my 
last chance of the Taj for the sake of a snake-finder and 
his peculiar protegees ! Thus it had come about that I was 
seated at long last on the marble bench on the terrace 
looking disconsolately at the red-stone cupola at the 
corner, and waiting aimlessly for the deepening glow 
behind it to expire. It was too late to paint anything 
now, too late to do anything at all. An unsatisfactory 
day ! I had s]>cnt the whole of it in the Garden of the 
Taj Mahal, and had nothing to show for it all, except the 
abortive unfinished things 1 had perpetrated. I felt 
ashamed and perplexed at such unwonted ineffectiveness, 
which I was conscious was not laziness, as I glanced up- 
wards at the great south front of the mausoleum, and the 
dome soaring a tremendous distance above my head. All 
the light had gone from it now ; but, it came into my mind 
then that the shadows had not departed. They were still 
there ; they always would be there. It was the coming of 
the ultimate, the inevitable, the cool restful shadow that 
I had, perhaps, been waiting for. I had not really been 
unobservant of the Taj when I had stopped thinking about 
it, to look at the eviction of a vagrant ; at an old man 
feeding the birds and squirrels ; at the snake-finder, who 
was so strangely en rapport M'iththe more repellent section 
of the animal creation. I realised that all these trifles 
did also denote and illustrate India ; that the ordinary life 
of India could not stand still because the great creator 
of the Taj had been laid to rest with his Slmpress under 
that stately dome. I reflected that it was just because, 
under the very shadow' of the fairest of the world’s build- 
ings, I had been able to look with strong interest upon 
these simple transactions in the every-day life of the 
country that the Taj must have really spoken to me. I had 
not been overwhelmed, as we are so often overwhelmed 
by great works of art, by the proximity of this master- 
piece, for I had preferred to live for a day beside it, rather- 
than to paint it. It was true that the light and brilliance 
of the Taj had escaped me ; - and as I retraced my steps 
through the dark, silent, almost deserted garden, from 
which even the flying foxes had now departed, my thoughts 
shaped themselves somewhat as follows. 
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The Shadow of tke Taj. 

The story is told of an incident which is said to have 
happened when the Dowager Empress of China was sitting 
for her portrait. The artist (who was a lady) had almost 
completed the work, and her august sitter had conde- 
scended to inspect the result. To the surprise of the artist 
the Empress requested her to eliminate all the shaded 
modelling of form from the* painting. “ There sho uld be 
no shadows on the face of Royalty,” was the imperial 
explanation. The symbolism of this remarkable obiter 
dictum could hardly be objected to, even if its literal appli- 
cation was rather hard upon the artist concerned ! Perhaps a 
somewhat similar notion was entertained in olden times 
at the Mogul (k)urt ; for shadows are generally either 
absent from the p()rtraits of the monarehs, or if permitted 
at all, are so slightly suggested as to be reduced to delicate 
nuances. As a rule the eounti'iiances of the Indian Princes 
as depicted in their portraits, are full of light, as though 
they radiated sunshine, us the faei s of Kings ought to do. 
The Mogul school was a courtiers' seliool of portraiture. 
Compared with their w'ork Rembrandt's sitters seem to be 
trammelled up in shadows ; gloom lurks in the eyes of 
the most comely of the women, and steeps the old men in a 
darkness that seems to prefigure the approach of the night 
which has no end. When the sliadow came into Christian 
painting it was a sign of the growth of art ; but knowledge 
brought sophistication, and a world of painful experience 
lies between the angels of Fra Angelico, who are bathed in 
the light of a land where no shadows are, and the forms and 
faces in Tintoretto’s pictures, where the fiery halos seem 
to make even the features of the saints all the darker for 
their brilliance, and a cherub with upraised arm looms 
almost as black against his glory as Milton’s lost archangel. 
Tintoretto’s pictures throb and vibrate with life and the 
movements of titanic people, chequered with light and 
shadow ; like the mountains, where shadows tread so 
closely on the trailing skirts of the sunbeams, that the 
green of the grass, the purple of the heather are constantly 
being blotted out. A shadowless art can be innocent, and 
joyous, but it cannot be sublime. It can speak to us in 
the fresh and lisping accents of childhood, of which we are 
fain to catch an echo now and then, but it cannot make us 
hear the sounding reverberations of the eternal message. 
And so it is that “ Our sweetest songs are those which tell 
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of saddest thought ” ; that our greatest works of painting 
seem to grow in their greatness as their shadows are. deep- 
ened by Time ; that the greatest Sculpture is draped in 
shadow- — ^like the three-faced deity of Elephanta, where 
the sombre shading of the sculptor’s handiwork increases 
both its beauties and its terrors, 

A day spent in the garden of the Taj Mahal of Agra, 
gives one a renewed appreciation of the place which 
shadows occupy in art, and their possibilities in the hands 
of great artists, for supplementing and explaining form, in- 
tensifying colour, and casting upon the spectator a mys- 
terious spell. It is the shadow of the mausoleum which 
sends us away “ Taj-haunted,” as some have called it. 
Relieved of its subtle shadow, the Taj would be robbed of 
its inspiration. Like Bhanavar the Beautiful, when she 
had to throw hc-r magic jewel to the serpents to save her 
lover, and so divested herself t)f her perpetual beauty, the 
Taj without its shadow would whither in a moment ; the 
lingering lovtvwhisper of youth which throbs eternally 
through all its delicate loveliness, would die away, and the 
fairest building in the world w'ould be no more than an 
old and empty ('inblem, the dull record of a burnt-out 
passion. The shadow of the I’aj is like the robt* of Psyche, 
enveloping alabaster limbs in that mystery which must 
ever be the concomitant of beauty- e nveloping, but not 
concealing ; ever partly })romising, partly disclosing, and 
again enshrouding the virginal inaccessible soul, from 
which it may never be wholly separated. 

Such are some of the* pale impressions, the tentative 
suggestions which the shadow of the Taj conveys. Let us 
try and trace* the mystt'iy to some of its sources. The 
hours of the Taj art* numbe-rt'd by its shadows as surely 
as by a sundial. A vc'ry little experience will enable the 
visitor to tell the time of day from the shadow cast on the 
alcove of the entrance to the tomb. At sunrise this shadow 
is drawn aside to reveal the white marble, deep within 
the recess ; at noon it is festooned like a golden curtain 
directly under the apex of the arch ; when we sec it looped 
heavily around the Western side of the alcove we know 
that it must be getting towards tea-time, and by sunset 
the veil is drawn once more and the secrets of the alcove 
enclosed again by the diaphanous curtain— those secrets 
which never have- been and never will be laid bare. The 
great entrance arch of the mausoleum and the four smaller 
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recesses on either side of it become blurred as the night 
begins to wind her gloomy draperies about tlie miraculous 
building. But at the first touelr of tlie moon’s pale finger 
these sombre trappings slip away, the curtain of shadows 
is parted, and glistening with light, tlie Taj timidly steps 
out from the discarded garments. 

“ The chariest maid is prodigal enough 

“ If she unmask her beauty to tlie moon .” 

There cannot be a more exquisite illustration of this figure, 
nor a sweeter symbol of reluctant beauty, than the Taj 
unrobing herself of her shadows. But the four Minars which 
stand aloof at the truncated angles of the great sij^uari' of 
the tomb look austere enough even in the melting moon- 
light, especially when tlu‘ moon is behind one of them, 
encircling the cupola witli a halo. The Minars watch over 
the perfumed tomb of Taj Mahal, and yet, at night, seem 
far removed, and isolated ! I do not agree with tliose who 
have thought that the Taj would be better without the 
Minars. Detached and different as they are, they form 
the right contrast. Their essential masculinity lends 
firmness to the picture ; their stark massiv'c outlines are 
the antitheses of those lovely curves ; their strong black 
shadows, advanced liki' gigantic spears, impose respect on 
those who approach the place where Beauty is enshrined. 
Apart from this romantic phantasmagoric^ impression made 
by the Minars of the Taj, when seen by moonlight, the 
towers are very useful to the whole effect. The shadows 
that lurk under their cupolas are always a full dark, and 
balance the similar dark accents under the domes at the 
flattened angle's of the tomb. The object of these shadows 
(which are akvays at their posts wherever the sun may be) 
is — like the patches on the complexion of a jyoudre beauty 
of the eighteenth century — to enhance' the elclie;acy and 
fairness of the dome. Take away these and other shadow- 
blots and the extreme prettiness of the architecture would 
tend to become insipid. The shadows are the necessary 
corrective in this scale of values, like the tenor that can 
mingle with and support the most e.xquisite treble notes, 
which gain by the contrast. 

It is told that in the brilliant picture of a Venetian 
painter a figure was shown in deep shadow. When the 
artist was asked how he could justify this, he replied 
simply, “ A cloud passes ! ” He knew that that shadow 
was of essential importance to the life of his picture, for a 
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picture that is all sunshine is not the most sunny. It is 
only the canvas with the patches of sunlight, counter- 
balanced by proportionate masses of shadow, which can 
make us feel tliat the painter has mastered the art of bring- 
ing the sun into his picture. The colours composing the 
shadow of th(‘ Taj art' as changeable as the tints which 
make up its bi illianee. From lilac they grow to purple, 
which, later in the day, is shot with a deep orange. After 
sunset the colours fade ; the building ttirns a front of 
greenish grey towards tlie river, and a warmer side, in 
which the golden tints of the sunset still linger, towards 
the nortli. But the low-ttmed colouring of this picture is 
saved from monotony, even in the absence of tlie sun and 
moon, by tlie dark stars under the cupolas, and the brood- 
ing but nujrc- elusive shades which seem to jostle each 
other in the deep alcoves of thc' facade, and to clamber up 
the outlines of ttu' dome as though to detach it from the 
darkening sky. 

The shadow of tlie Taj is weary of tht^ day’s protean 
changes under the wand of that greatest of Eastern wizards, 
the sun. It no longer assumes, hourly,. new and fantastic 
shapes to baffle the anxious artist’s attempt to plant their 
outlines in his canvas ; but the shapeless, formless shadow 
of evening is much more elusive than the moving designs 
patterned successively upon the white marble by daylight. 
This shadow shows no silhouette ; it is felt rather than 
seen, a shadow within a shadow ; until at last the delicate 
building is no more than a phantasm of vaporous spires 
and swelling mystic domes poised against the vast sweet- 
ness of the night. The Taj has returned again into the 
primeval shadow, out of which, in spite of its glancing 
marbles and living sparkling stones, it was fashioned. 
Its ineffable loveliness is swallowed in the shadow which 
waits to engorge all beauty. The transition is an allegory 
of all sublunary works of art, and of animate as well as 
inanimate life. Hence it was that the Arabian Sultan, 
when he went in cloth of gold and scarlet, used to be pre- 
ceded by a standard-bearer who held aloft the blazon 
“ Saladin must die.” And the multitude who bowed low 
before the magnificence of the Saracen monarch bent also 
before the intimation of the transcience of his glory. But 
the nightly eclipse of the Taj does not signify oblivion. 
The moon-rise will resurrect the Taj again in a beauty 
that is still fresher, and of a still more unearthly fairness. 
When the moon has passed and sunk, there are the rose 
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and purple petals scattered by “ Dawn the rosy-fingcrcd,” 
to usher the Taj once more, 'smiling and radiant, into the 
world we know. 

Everyone will treasure the reeollection of his own fa- 
vourite view of the Taj ; but the distant prospect from the 
Palace at Agra is certainly one of the best, — when the day 
is not too clear, and the whole building is steeped in sha- 
dow, with a silver edging to the domes and cupolas 
that are sparkling like mother-of-pearl, upon the dusty 
bosom of Mother Earth. Between us and the Mogul 
masterpiece lies the bare bed of the river, an arid wilder- 
ness, separated from the Taj by the winding stream of the 
Jumna which, at this distance, seems little more than a 
skein of blue silk. The light picks out the curves of the 
dome and cupolas, and the sharp outlines of the Minars ; 
here and there it strikes upon one of the red sandstone 
pavilions mirrored in the river. The rest is plunged in 
shadows. For the Moguls knew well how to draw between 
their buildings and the garish light of India, that veil of 
delicate mystery which has given their work its lasting 
interest. They thrust the shadows into the deep heart of 
their sun-lit buildings, to make them glimmer like diamonds 
against black velvet. They mapped out their shadows 
with unerring taste, to frame the windows ; to model the 
domes ; to support the cupolas ; to engirdle tiie towers. 
And it is this artistic and exquisite appreciation of the 
values of black-and-white, which made the Moguls the 
great colourists they were, not only in their buildings, but 
in the best of their paintings, where the black-and-white 
of the pictures can take the place of light-and-shade. Just 
as the flat shadowless surfaces of the Tai Mahal are relieved 
by the unrivalled, dark inlay of jewelled or ealligraphic 
ornament, so the Mogul artists analysed and employed the 
magic of the shadows to define, to explain, or to conceal, 
but always to enhance the abiding charm of form and 
colour. 


W. E. Gladstone Solomon. 
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Reijoion Untversai- and Eternal * 

The name of Muhammad Farid Wajdi is already known 
to many Indian Muslims as that of a contemporary Arabic 
writer of some note. It will be still more widely and more 
honoui*abIy famous when this newly published book of 
his has found the public it deserves. In a short introduc- 
tion he tells us how he came to write a book in defence of 
Al-Islam. A Muslim student at the American (Christian 
Missionary) College in Cairo some time ago appealed in 
the Arabic Press for someone publicly to refute some reflec- 
tions on Al-Islam, the Qur’an and the Prophet published 
in a book called ^jJ| J (Questions about 

Religion) which was being circulated among the students 
in the College. The (’airo American College is run by 
missionaries scut out to attack the faith of Muslims, so 
that we cannot see that a Muslim student there could 
expect anything else than anti-Muslim propaganda. The 
methods of the missionaries are generally aggressive and 
their publications occasionally strike us as unfair, even 
polemically, since they only tend to shake the faith of 
ill-informed young men, and the kind of criticism employed 
is one w'hich the writers would not allow' to be applied to 
Christianity. It w^as time that a strong and well thought- 
out reply w as made to them, and this book of Muhammad 
Bey Farid has more than a polemical value. It is a de- 
scription of Al-Islam in modern terms as a religion which 
the author, as a modern man. accepts and thinks accept- 

Vl (* * 

0^)1 sJ _)U1I tl ^2^ li **-1^ I J 



(Al-Islam a Universal and Eternal Religion ; a elose analysis of 
Islamic religious principles in the light of science and philosophy by 
Muhammad Farid Wajdi, Cairo. Twentieth Century Enoyeloptedia 
Press. 1982.) 
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able by everybody. Whatever may be the results of the 
efforts of the American Mission in Cairo in their own 
selected field they have done good service to Islam at 
unawares by rousing one good Muslim to write a defence 
of Islam which is convincing and will edify the Muslims 
by reminding them of many things that they are apt to 
forget amid the modern hurly-burly. 

The greater part of the book consists, as the sub-title 
puts it, of “a close analysis of Islamic religious principles in 
the light of science and philosophy” together with an esti- 
mate of the part played by Islam in the evolution of modern 
science and civilisation. This deserves close study. It is 
only the last part which is devoted to refutation of the 
charges brought against Islam in the book Masa’il jVd-din 
above mentioned and the refutation, being dignified and 
courteous and supported by sound arguments and know- 
ledge, forms a telling conclusion. Wc give some long 
quotations from it (in our own translation), to enable the 
reader to form some idea of the style and scope of the 
work. 

Of Islamic justice and equality the author writes : — 
“ A Jew made a complaint against ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib to 
‘Umar at the time when he was Khalifah, and you know 
well who ‘All was. And w'hen they both appeared before 
the Prince of Believers, he looked at ‘Ali and said : O 
Abu’l-Hasan, pray be seated ! And signs of anger appeared 
in the lines of ‘All’s face and ‘Umar said to him : Art 
vexed, O ‘Ali, at having a Jew for thine opponent and at 
having to appear with him before the judgment-seat ? 
‘Ali answered : No ; but I am angry because thou hast not 
treated me and him on an equality since thou hast called 
me by my kunyah (name of honour) and hast said : Ya 
Abu’l-Hasan.” (To call a man by his kunyah was to 
exalt him). 

“ And it is related that a son of ‘Amru ibnu’l A’as, 
(the famous commander who conquered Egypt and be- 
came its governor in the reign of ‘Umar ibnu’l-Khattab), 
beat a man wrongfully, and the injured person swore that 
he would complain to the Prince of Believers. And while 
the Khalifah was with his chief men, ‘Amru ibnu’l-A‘as 
and his son being with them in the mosque at the season 
of the Pilgrimage, behold this man stands up and says : 

O ! Prince of Believers ! Lo ! he ’ — pointing to the son of 
‘Amru — ‘beat me and said : Get out, for I am a scion of 
11 
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the noblest! ’ And ‘Umar looked at ‘Amru and said to 
him : ‘ Since when hast thou enslaved mankind when their 
mothers bore them free ? ’ Then he turned to the plaintiff 
and gave him his staff and said to him : ‘ Beat the scion 
of the noblest with it even as he beat thee.’ And he did 
so.” 

“ And .Abu Dhar Al-Ghaffari was conversing with a 
negro slave in the presence of the Prophet (May God bless 
and keep him !) and he grew sharp with him and said : 
‘ O ! son of the black woman ! ’ And the Prophet (may 
God bk ■ss and keep him !) was angry and said : ‘ There is 
no j)rc ferment of the son of the white woman above the 
sonofthc blackw'omanunlessitbcforpictyoragood deed.’ 

“ Therexipon Abu Dhar laid his cheek upon the ground 
and said to the black : ‘ Come tread upon my cheek ’ (as 
penance for his sin). Read this and remember that the 
world in general regards black people to-day as on a par 
with monkeys, and the greatest contempt is in the coun- 
tries of the very ‘ civilised ’. 

“ And while speaking of slaves, I ask : Do you know of 
any community in the world killing a freeman for the 
murder of a slave ? No, not even in this century when 
ideas of equality have gone so far. But Al-Islam laid 
down in the Sacred Law' that the freeman should be killed 

for the killing of the slave if he killed him purposely 

Again : Do you know' of any religious community killing 
one of their believing brethren for the murder of a dis- 
believer ? No, by Allah ! except in the Sacred Law of 
Al-Islam ! 

‘‘Is it possible that for this Law which sets up the 
highest ideal of justice there can be any other source 
than Divine Revelation ? Could a man who grew up in 
Arabia — the home of family pride and contempt for the 
weak and hostility to human rights and worship of might 
and the mighty -could he have produced justice such as 
this in that age so far from us ?” 

In answ’er to the not uncommon criticism that the 
Sacred Law of Islam imposes cruel punishments for cer- 
tain crimes, more suited to a barbarous age than to the 
present, the author has some interesting things to say. 
He writes : 

“ Someone says : You say that the Sacred Law of 
Al-Islam is a universal code suited to every time and place. 
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but we see that the Qur’an has enjoined various punish- 
ments for specified crimes such as adultery, theft, the 
drinking of intoxicants, slander and oppression in the land. 
How can you reconcile your saying with such injunctions? 


“ Has this religion transgressed the natural rights which 
belong to individuals and nations by its horror of the 
crimes which we have mentioned and imposing deterrent 
punishments for them. What lawgiver or philosopher in 
the world does not see in adultery one of the ugliest of 
crimes because it is so greatly against honour, human 
dignity and morality. Al-Islam has enjoined that the 
person guilty of it shall be punished with a hundred 
stripes if he be unmarried, and shall be stoned to death 
if he be a married man. 

“ This is an extremely severe punishment. But have 
you considered how Islamic law has restricted it so as to 
make it a deterrent formula rather than an actual punish- 
ment ? To establish the fact of adultery it requires that 
four reputable witnesses shall declare that they saw the 
act with their own eyes, expressly, so that there can be no 
argument about it - a provision which makes its establish- 
ment near to impossible. And it adds in addition that if 
anyone accuses a couple of committing this crime and the 
government demands that he produce four reputable 
witnesses, if he fails to produce them he will be accounted 

a calumniator and flogged with a hundred stripes 

And it chanced one day that ‘Umar ibnu’l-Khattab in the 
time of his khilafat saw a man and a woman in the act of 
adultery and on account of his zeal to maintain the limits 
imposed by Allah he could not keep the matter to himself. 
So he called the people together and stood up among them 
as preacher, and said : What is your opinion. O people, if 
the Prince of Believers saw a man and woman in adultery ? 
And ‘All ibn Abi Talib answered by his saying : Let the 
Prince of Believers bring four witnesses or be beaten with 
a hundred stripes, the penalty of the calumniator.” 

We come now to his defence of the Qur’an from as- 
persions which are very often cast upon it by the dis- 
believers, and which are so utterly impossible from the 
point of view of learned Muslims, not to mention Arabs, 
that one can only account for their perversity by imputing 
to their authors lack of knowledge of the language or some 
defect of sight or hearing or intelligence. 
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“ The author of the book Masa'il-jVd-din in his final 
reflection on the holy Qur’an says that it is full of accounts 
of spiritual matters far from common sense, and that it is 
lacking in eloquence and arrangement, and that this is one 
of the chief causes of the dulness and confusion of this 
book which have made it barren food for its votaries. 

I 

“ By his saying that the Qur’an is full of accounts of 
spiritual matters far from common sense does the author 
of Masa’ilfi’d-din mean that it abounds in mention of the 
angels and the Jinn and revelation and reward and punish- 
ment and matters of the life to come etc. etc. ? If he 
means that, then all books reputed heavenly treat of such 
things, some extravagantly, asserting that Allah is cor- 
poreal and that he met some of the prophets face to face 
and talked to them, and that one of them caught hold of 
Him and did not let go of Him till He had given him a 
new heart. And these Books describe the Creator in 
terms of His creatures and ascribe to Him laughter and 
tears and repentance and partiality and cruelty, and so 
forth and so on ; whereas Al-Islam is stated to be the reli- 
gion of reason, and he who takes to it is concerned only 
with what he can comprehend and what can be shown to 
be true. And this is a distinction belonging to no other 
religion. The zealots of those other religions pretend that 
they contain matter above reason and that it is necessary 
for him who accepts them to discard his intellectual gifts 
in matters of belief ; and there is no end to the gulf between 
the two parties. So it is better, while this aspersion re- 
mains thus obseure, that we leave it till the author tells 
us what he means by it. 

“ But his saying that the Qur’an is lacking in eloquence 
is quite the strangest eharge that we have ever heard 
against this sacred Book. For if it were allowable for an 
opponent to charge it with everything else that entered 
his head it would not be allowable for him to eharge it 
with lack of eloquence. Has he not heard that this Book 
was regarded by the Arabs as miraculous both in its form 
and contents and that they were powerless to produce the 
like of a single Sflrah of it, though they strove to do so ? 
The Qur’an says : — • 

“And if ye are in doubt eoncerning that whieh We 
have revealed unto Our slave then produce a SQrah of the 
like thereof and eall your witnesses besides Allah if ye are 
truthful, And if ye do it not, and ye can never do it, 
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guard yourselves against the fire, whose fuel is of men and 
stones, which is prepared for disbelievers.” 

“And again : 

“ Say (O Muhammad, to the Arabs) : Even if human 
kind and the Jinn came together in order that they might 
produce the like of this Qur’an they could not produce the 
like thereof even though they helped one another.” 

“ The Arabs by their belief admitted that it is in truth 
miraculous. And that opinion prevailed even in the age 
when Arab literary eloquence reached its apogee with the 
coming-in of Persian, Greek and Indian methods in the 
third eentury A.H. ; when books were composed by the 
greatest masters of literary style themselves expounding 
the mysteries of its eloquence, and everything that was 
written upon eloquence and style and rhetoric was founded 
on examples from the Qur’an as a never-failing source of 
every kind of verbal and metaphorical eloquence. Is the 
author of the book MasaHl-jV d-din joking when he throws 
this aspersion at us, or is he saying what he thinks and 
thereby showing us plainly that he does not know Arabic, 
and has not been able to draw upon the Orientalists who, 
knowing it, have conceded to the Qur’an something of 
what it merits in this connection.” 

It is true that these hostile critics of the Qur’an, if 
they know Arabic, know it only as a man knows music 
who dislikes its harmonies and cannot tell one tune from 
another. The book continues ; 

“ There remains his saying that it is lacking in arrange- 
ment, by which he means that it is not arranged in sections 
and chapters like other books and its subjects are not 
placed each in the section or chapter reserved for it, but 
are mingled in a way in which intentional arrangement is 
not observable. He says : ‘ And this is the reason of the 
boredom which strikes everyone who hears or reads it, 
and the cause of the difficulty in understanding it which 
makes it barren food far its votaries.’ It has escaped his 
notice that if this book had been forged the writer would 
have given it the arrangement which the author of Masa’il 

d-din demands But it is revelation sent down as 

events occurred and as incidents happened. Some of its 
verses were revealed to call mankind to faith, others are 
in answer to objectors, others again in answer to questions 
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or to decide between disputants, some excite men to right 
endeavour and to noble conduct, and so forth ; and all of 
them were revealed on occasion and in the order of tempo- 
ral events. Revelation, for those who embraced Islam 
in the first period, was in the position of the directing intel- 
ligence, whose guidance they sought in difficulties, humi- 
liation and misfortune, and at whose dictation they acted 
in triumph and adversity save in certain matters which 
were left to their own discretion so as to train them to rely 
on their intelligence when they were ready for it after 
awhile. It is a collection of flashes of revelation rendered 
necessary by events at the time of their happening ; and 
such events recur in every generation, and are reproduced 
in every community. Many of the verses of the Qur’an 
were revealed to give peace to men’s hearts, to chasten 
men’s minds, to uphold right conduct, to make men aim 
at noble deeds, to confirm the workers in their effort and 
to breathe the spirit of enthusiasm into their nature. It 
is a collection of flashes of revelation which, when read or 
heard, captures the whole attention of the mind and domin- 
ates all approaches to the intellect, and affects every 
faculty of delight in men’s breasts because it strikes every 
chord in the human soul simultaneously and it transports 
the listener as if he were overwhelmed in a magic wave 
and could not breathe in any other element Every- 

one who has read or heard it, whether he were of the people 
of this Faith or not, has been conscious of this effect of 
the Qur’an. Is it this magical effect that the author of 
Masa'il fi’ d-din considers to be a cause of boredom and a 
source of weariness ? If that is so then the thing is named 
by other than its name and is called by one which means 
the very opposite. 

“ As for its being bai'ren food for those who accept 
it and put faith in it, this is strange logic. For it must be 
generally known that this Book was revealed among tribes 
having different passions, separate motives, divided efforts 
and conflicting claims, with no concern but to raid and rob 
one another, with no bond between them of collective 
organization or common political aim or economic unity 
or cultural ideal or general sympathy ; and it united their 
disunion, made their aim and object one, and organised 
their state, then launched them as a solid mass capable 
of attaining to all that exalts human life and make? for 
progress, into the very heart of human social intercourse 
where is clash of ambitions, turmoil of affairs and strife 
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of passions, and where the struggle for existenee leads com- 
munities to fight with tooth and nail and fire and sword. 
Andnot more than eighty years had passed before they had 
founded for themselves an empire on which the sun never 
set, the like of which was not given to the greatest of im- 
perial nations, even the Romans, nor to the greatest colo- 
nizing nations till the present day. And the viceroyalty of 
the earth became theirs in science and philosophy and 
arts and polities, and they became the means of raising 
learning from the dust and recalling world-civilisation 
from its aberration. The moderns and the ancients both 
bear witness to it, and friends and foes alike admit it. Is 
this the effect of “ the barren food ” which the Qur’an 
offers to its votaries, as the author of Masa'iljid''-dm says ? 
Is he joking or in earnest ?” 

The Muslim student-world has here an armoury against 
the covert sneers and pretended frank discussion used to 
bewilder them by the enemies of our religion, and also 
against the atheism or agnosticism which have so far 
been the sole result of such attacks. The book, as we 
have said, is much more than a mere polemic. We hope 
that it will be translated into Urdu and English. 

M. P. 


The Quatrains of Hali.* 

This is a book that will be welcomed by all lovers of 
Urdu literature, especially in Hyderabad since we learn 
from the Preface that Hyderabad has had a share in its 
production. Mr. Tute writes : “ I also wish to express 
my deep appreciation of the great help and encouragement 
givenbyithe Educational Department of His Exalted High- 
ness the Nizam’s Government and Sir Akbar Hydari. 
Mr. Fazl Muhammad Khan, the Director of Public In- 
struction of His Exalted Highness’s Government, has 
personally interested himself in this book and has most 
generously arranged for the revision of Mr. Ward’s trans- 
lation by eminent scholars of the State.” 

The result is a highly satisfactory literal translation 
which indeed rather takes the shine out of Mr. Tute’s 
“ rendering into English verse,” since the rugged force of 

* The ^ drains of Hah. The original Urdu with a literal English 
stranslation bySG. E. Ward and a Rendering into English Verse by C. S. 
Tute. Oxford University Press. Available in three bindings, Vellum 
spine Rs. 6, quarter cloth cover Rs. 3, and lined paper cover Rs. 2. 
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Hali is apparent in the one and often polished out of exist- 
ence in the other, which, however, is not lacking in occasion- 
al felicity. A general idea of the book, together with such 
criticisms as we have to make, can be best illustrated by a 
number of quotations. 

jw C.C- U» ^ 

^ £_ s— yji ' ‘ S— “ i J J jS 

(liiteral Translation) 

From Thy being is the glow and scent of life —for the good 

of all ; 

In submission to Thee is self-respect — for the good of all ; 
Excepting Thee alone, all supports are feeble ; 

All are for their own sake — and Thou for the good of all. 

(Versified Translation) 

All Scent and Light and Colour do from Thy being flow, 
Thy Service is an honour as those who serve Thee know, 
Thou art our one sure buttress, who doth eternally 
Upon Thy selfish creatures Thy Selfless Self bestow. 

The “doth” in the last line but one we should have 
regarded as a printer’s error had we not found another 
instance, evidently deliberate, of the use of the third per- 
son instead of the second person singular of a verb. On 
page 68 (Quatrain 67) we find ; 

“ For Life work is essential the while Thou draweth 

breath 

“ There is no zest in living imless Thou laboureth ” 

(The italics are, of course, our own). The capital “ T ” 
for “ thou ” throughout this quatrain is misleading since 
it is man not God who is addressed. 

Again : 

>li .sl X* ^ J -v, Ai* (_>**» 1* 
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(Literal Translation) 

In the desert when I came upon a bare bleak plain. 

On which in the rains there was no sign of verdure, 

Whieh the peasants had long ceased to have the heart to 

till,— 

I thought on the trophies of reverse of my race.* 
(Versified Translation) 

I chanced once in the desert upon a bare bleak plain. 
Whereon no verdure flourished, not even after rain, 
Where not a peasant laboured,— -my thoughts turned sadly 

to 

My race once great, now sterile, to blossom ne’er again. 

That to blossom ne’er again goes far beyond the sense 
of Hall’s verse. 

I 1 * j y f urj^ 


(Literal Translation) 

If a thousand fine qualities are patent in a man. 

Do not grudge your esteem to him for one or two defects. 
Because your eye has fallen on the peacock’s ugly legs. 
You must not deny the grace and splendour of his beauty. 

(Versified Translation) 

If with a thousand virtues a man should be endowed 
Let not some trifling defect your judgment of him cloud — 
If in the Peacock’s beauty your eye some blemish finds 
Are all his grace and splendour no credit then allowed ? 

Here the striking point in Hali’s quatrain is the realism 
of the peacock’s “ ugly legs.” The substitution of “ some 
blemish ” makes the verse quite banal. Then in quatrain 
LXX, entitled by Hali “ The Silence of an ignorant Der- 
vish,” Mr. Tute is not justified in turning (yT 

* I thought on the ‘fallen glory ’ (or “ retrograde condition”) 
of my race, would be a fairer rendering. This must have escaped the 
notice of the Hyderabad revisers. 
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“ O Holy One,” particularly as the capital initial letters 
give a false impression, nor in bringing in the Qur’an. 
The Quatrain is set forth as follows. 

wT (>A (>* ^ '-y 

uy J'*. 34- 'j^ 

Jb jCa ^ l*jU« 

(Literal Translation) 

So deeply engrossed upon your text is Your Honour, 
Silence is your safest course— so thinks Your Honour 
Open your mouth and speak — or do not speak —Your 

Highness ! 

I have my own gauge of the depth of Your Honour. 

The word “ text ” in the first line is misleading since 
the dervish was probably engrossed only in his rosary. It 
has misled IMr. Tute : 


(Versified Translation). 

Dig down into your Koran— deep -deep — O Holy One ! 
.Silence perhaps is safest — it keep, O Holy One ! — 

Open your mouth or close it— what matters it to me 
Who hold you and your knowledge so cheap, O Holy 

One ! 

As an example of the many happy renderings in the 
book we choose the following (Q. LXXVIIl). 


jA— ilj « Jol ( ^ (J jv.* 

(Literal Translation) 
Reflections on the latter end. 


The haven is far off : — gird on food for the journey ! 

The sea is boisterous : —look well to your vessel ! 

The purchaser is keen : let the goods you take be pure ! 

And make your load light I — ^for the course is full of toil. 
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(Versified Translation) 

Lo ! Far off is the Haven — ^full well provision thee ! 
Staunch, taut must be thy vessel -for stormy is the sea ! 
The purchaser is shrewd -beware ! pure be thy merchand- 
ise ! 

The way is long and toilsome- —light let thy burthen be j 

Here Mr. Tute is quite as faithful as the literal trans- 
lator and much more happy in his choice of words. The 
same may be said of his version of Q. XCTI which is perhaps 
the neatest in the book. 

“ Stirs in this empty flagon the ferment of new wine 
“ Stirs in the heart of Hali new ecstacy divine - 
“ Yea — ^Yourkind praise, OTaslim ! hasmademe, even me 
“ H ope that there may be virtue in some poor verse of 

mine.” 

Needless to say, the Urdu verses of Ilali are the most 
valuable portion of the book. The language chosen by the 
great poet is so simple as to be at once intelligible even to 
one who, like the present writer, has no claim to l^rdu scho- 
larship. By the help of these translations these classic 
verses arc made accessible to the beginner. They bear 
comparison with the finest Persian quatrains. The book 
is admirably printed and got up. and is of handy size. 

M. P. 


The Land of Timuu * 

During the Tsarist regime the writei of these travel- 
sketches made many journeys, official and otherwise, in 
Russian Turkestan. He here recalls his impressions of a 
land of many strange memories, impressions that reflect 
the enthusiasm of one who felt tlxe magic and glamour of 
its lost grandeur. M. Polovstoff is, perhaps, overmodest ; 
he might well have enlarged some of these sketches ; and 
there is a just use of words in his descriptions of places 
and peoples that does not accord with his prefaced apology 
for clumsy English “ powerless to describe the subtle and 
varied charm of Central Asia.” 

Timur the all-conquering adorned Samarqand with the 
spoils of the world and the best art that that world could 
give — “ beautiful mosques, built of the most precious 

♦ Recollections of Russian Turkestan. By A. Polovstoff. Methuen 
& Co. Ltd. London. 10s. 6d. 
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materials ; madrasas filled with ancient manuseripts ; 
palaces and gardens, running water and orchards— all 
things delightful united under his able guidance to form 
a city of incredible charm.” He made of her a city of 
wonder, and whatever terrible memories of cruelty cling 
to his name, in this city of his choice and making he is 
for ever the favourite of Heaven. He saw the light of day 
in a part of Kesh known as Shahr-i-Sabz, where the ruins 
of the palace he built await the inevitable end, but still 
(during our author’s visit) showed vast expanses of brick- 
work, all glittering with coloured tiles, amidst orchards 
and kitchen gardens, though “ it requires little imagination 
to complete the whole of the enamelled d eoration. The 
tiles are mostly blue, dark like sapphire or light like tur- 
quoise— hues which no modern ceramist is able to create. 
Very often patterns in these two blues are woven into the 
ordinary brick of the country, which is a pinkish grey, and 
the harmony jiroduced by the blending of the three 
colours is enchanting.” 

Otrar, w'here the aged Timur died (1405), is a place of 
desolation, a wilderness reclaimed by the pitiless desert. 
Birthplace and deathplace are alike forgotten. But his 
sanctuary, the exquisite resting-place which he caused to 
be built, keeps his memory alive. “ All about the mosque 
and its garden native houses hum with the noise of every- 
day labour, and if one takes the trouble to climb up on to 
one of their flat roofs, the pointed, turquoise-blue cupola 
rises solemnly before one’s eyes, so near, yet so remote, 
above the dense foliage of enormous weeping willows. 
It is a magnificent sight. Whether it is seen against a 
deep blue summer sky, when the willows are thick with 
pale leaves ; or against a background of grey winter clouds, 
when the bare branches are like delicate wickerw'ork ; or 
at night under a sky of deep velvet ; or at sunset amidst 
a gorgeous display of orange light— at all times that ena- 
melled dome, so superbly outlined, so beautifully poised, 
so full of grace and dignity, seems a mute and eternal 
guardian of splendid traditions.” 

Hie origin of the huge block of dark green jade which 
marks Timur’s grave is unknown, for none is known within 
many hundreds of miles. Nadir Shah, leading a victorious 
army, had it broken in two, but no treasure of gold re- 
warded his impious greed. 

The glory of the mosques of Samarqand first revealed 
itself to this traveller under the bright rays of the moon — 
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“ three perfect mosques standing at right angles along 
three sides of an admirably proportioned square pointed 
their domes and their minarets towards the moon. The 
cool, enamelled surfaces of their portals and walls shim- 
mered in faint blues and greens like the skin of a snake, 
and the silvery light ran and played over the intricate 
patterns of the mosaics, shrouding them in a diaphanous, 
unearthly haze. Towers boldly rose up to the sky ; but 
were they actually formed of stone or brick and fastened 
with mortar ? There they were, standing aslant, 
like the towers of Pisa or of Bologna, as if deriding the 
ponderous laws of terrestrial matter. The haughty silence 
of those lofty shrines created an atmosphere of unreality, 
which deepened their aloofness, made them no longer 
human, but nearly divine. Could they have been built by 
mortals in order to bring mankind together for prayers ? 
Of course not. Clearly they had been piled up out of 
ghostly gems by fairies or by genii, their wonderful har- 
mony expressing in its mere lines a stronger yearning for 
heaven than any human w'orks could proclaim.'’ 

Alas, the glorious madrasa erected by Timur to the 
memory of his sister (Bibi-Khanum) by its very richness 
attracted every despoiler in the dark ages of wars and 
turmoil in Central Asia, and is now a giini skeleton, its 
priceless treasures, so lavishly used, gone for ever— all 
but one, an immense Koran table, cut out of a block of 
marble shaped to support a volume half-open. This 
alone survives - “ the symbol of learning, the pillar of 
abstract truth has survived through all those terrible 
vicissitudes, to tell those who are attentive and able to 
understand that Timur’s foundation was but a piously 
decorated frame made for housing a radiance of mind— 
infinitely more precious than all the blandishments of 
matter.” 

Leaving the glorious remains of ancient cities, the author 
gives us glimpses of strange ceremonies and people in 
out-of-the-way places. He appreciates to the full the 
physical and mental delights of this land of an ancient 
Muslim civilization, and deprecates whatever changes 
the new order of things has brought about since his visits. 
The ton delicate illustrations by B. Litvinoff are an admir- 
able accompaniment to the text of this delightful book. 


R. C. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 

Comparative Table.’} of Muhammadan and Christian 
Dates. Enabling one to find the exact equivalent of any 
day in any month from the beginning of the Muhammadan 
era. Compiled by Lt. -Colonel Sir Wolsclcy Haig, k.c.i.e,, 
c.s.i,, G.M.O., r.B.E,, M.A., (Dublin). London, Lauzac&Co., 
1932. 

A highly practical little work consisting of three tables, 
which together form a simple and unfailing means of as- 
certaining the ('hristian equivalent of any Hijri date, 
together with full instructions how to use them. 

“ Let it be supposed that we wish to find the date in 
the Christian era corresponding toRajab 10, A.H. 722. 
The student first looks uj) the y<'ar 722 inTable,! and finds 
that it began on January 20, A.D. 1322, nineteen days 
of the Christian year having elapsed before it began. He 
sets down the figures 10. and, turning to Table III, find 
that Rajah 10 is the 187th day of the Hijra year. He 
then adds 187 to 19, obtaining the sum 206. Turning 
to Table II, he finds that the 206th day of the Christian 
year, not being a leap year, is July 2.5. Therefore the 
Christian dale corresponding to Rajab 10, A.H. 722 is 
July 2.5, 1322.” 

There follow full instructions with regard to leap years 
and the reminder that “ if a Muslim historian says that a 
certain event happened on the night of October 31st it 
happened betw^een sunset and midnight on October 30, 
or between midnight and dawn on October 31.” The book 
should find a place in every study and in many offices. 

History of India ( Hlamic Period). By the late Ghulam 
Mohammad A. Shaikh, author of Mirat-e-Mmtafabad (in 
Urdu), Mirat-e-Mohammadi (in Urdu) and Mirnt-e-Alam- 
giri (in Gujarati). Published by G. A. Shaikh, Grasia 
College, Junagadh. Rajkot. 1932. Price Re. 1. 

A concise account of all the Muslim rulers of India from 
Mahmud of Ghazna (966-1030 A.D.) to Bahadur Shah 
II (1836-1857 A.D.) written with a view to remove the 
many false impressions which unfortunately have become 
popular and have found their way into School text-books. 
Excellent in design and execution, the book can be 
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recommended to Indian school-masters and students ; but 
careful revision from the point of view of English and the 
correction of many misprints will be required before the 
work can take its place as an authorized official text -book 
for all Muslim schools. 

AU the Caliph. By Muhammad Al-Haj Salmi n. Banga* 
lore 1931. The purpose of this handsomely bound, well- 
printed book, adorned with photographs of the gentlemen 
who had a part in its production, is devotional rather than 
historic. Historically speaking, it contains much debat- 
able matter ; and the English in which it is written is of 
so unfamiliar a kind as occasionally to be almost unintel- 
ligible. The enthusiasm of the author for his subject is 
apparent. The book includes short contributions by 
Mr. Qassim Ali Jairazbhoy, Mr. S. M. Akhtar, Maulvi 
Muhammad Ali of Lahore and Khwaja Hasan Nizami 
among others ; also a collection of poems in praise of Say- 
yidna Ali by Mr. Ahmad Ali Moliani of Lucknow. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

1. Persia. By Sir Arnold T. Wilson. Orford Uni- 
versity Press. 1932. 

2. An Etramw.ation of the My.stic Tendencies in Islam 
in the Light of the Qur'an and Traditions. By M. M. 
Zuhuru’d-din Ahmad, m.a., ll.b., Bombay. 1932. 

3. Al-Minar. Part VIII. Vol. 32 (in Arabic) Edited 
by Sayyid M. Rashid Rida. Cairo. 1932. 

4. Die Welt des Islams. Band 9, Haft 2-4 (in German, 
English andArabic). “ Leaders in contemporary Arabic 
Literature ” by Zahir Kherniri, Lector of Arabic at Ham- 
burg University and Professor Dr. G. Kampffmeyer, Pre- 
sident of the German Society for Islamic Studies, Berlin. 

5. Science (in Urdu) A Half-yearly Review. Hyder- 
abad, Dcccan. 

6. Oriente Moderno (Italian) Monthly. Rome. 

7. Litterce Orientates (German) Oct. 1932. Leipzig. 

8. Revue des Etudes I.'slamiques (French). Paris. 

9. Moslemische Revue (German). Berlin. 

10. Essays on Mughal Art. By Capt. W. E. Gladstone 
Solomon. Oxford University Press. 




THE AWAKENING OF TURKISH LITERATURE* 


It was on a gloomy day of 1826, in the palace of 
Topkapu on the most beautiful spot of Constantinople, 
that Sultan Mahmhd II gathered his statesmen, scholars 
and generals around him and discussed the melancholy 
state of Turkish affairs. The country was in revolt, the' 
army beaten, the administration corrupt and the people 
impoverished. The rebellious Janissaries threatened the 
State with utter ruin, and nobody dared to break their 
insolence. At this time of despondency a certain Abdu’r- 
Rahman Efendi stood up and made a short but thrilling 
speech. In his excitement his gesticulating hand flung 
his rosary on to the table and it broke and the beads 
rolled down on to the floor. 

“ If God wishes to perpetuate this our religion and 
State, we shall destroy those miscreants ; if not, we shall 
go down together with the State and our religion.” 

The speech had its effect ; the situation changed, 
and in a few days the Janissaries were killed to a man at 
the Et-Meydan. 

This event is the turning-point of Turkish history. 
The Janissaries were the foundation, the columns of 
Ottoman glory, but they had become its greatest danger, 
and the Turkish people, awakening to self-consciousness, 
did not shrink from destroying the past in order to be able 
to create a future. The grim determination which char- 
acterised the execution of the Janissaries is symbolic of 
all future stops in Turkish history, which builds on the 
ruin of its glorious Past a new spirit and a new life. And 
if we measure history not by court intrigues, political 
failures and reverses on the battlefield, but by the spi-. 
ritual life and the creative will of the people, then the last 
century of Turkish history has been a development to- 
wards a fixed goal and not a decay. Turkey in this last 

* By Dr. Julius Germanus Professor of the Ori^tal Institute of 
Budapest University, late Nisam Professor at Santiniketan. The first 
of a series of tlpee lectures delivered before the Osmania University, 
Hyderabad, Doccan. 
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century has lost province after province, but her sons have 
fought their fights so heroically that even their most 
callous enemies had to acknowledge it ; and while fighting 
the political ambitions of a ruthless Europe, the Turkish 
genius has given up its memories of the past and imbibed 
the spirit of the noblest thinkers, poets and singers of 
Europe. It was not a fight of fanaticism but a fight for 
liberty, in which the most cherished treasures of bygone 
days were nobly sacrificed for the benefit of the future. 

The rejuvenation of the Turkish spirit, of Turkish 
literature, is one of the most remarkable events in Eastern 
history. The Turks had a literature, which was closely 
connected with their history and social structure, and 
when the dissolution of the empire involved the decay of 
that social structure, a new taste, a new spirit arose which 
was able to animate the people for future struggles in 
the domain of culture. The decay of the Ottoman Empire 
did not mean the decay of the spirit of the people. 

The old Turkish literature was firmly rooted in the 
social life of Turkey. It crystallised around personalities. 
It was the palace, the ruler and his favourites who gave 
the impetus to literature, and were the patrons and the 
goal of writers. As the people served only as the economic 
basis for the upper classes, so they did not form a nation, 
and literature was not written for them, neither did the 
taste and needs of the people enter into literature. 

The axle around whieh old Turkish literature turned 
was religious inspiration. The Diwan literature, which 
sang of the noblest sentiments of mankind, very often 
fell into the lowest abyss of libertinism. The double 
meanings of mysticism elevated or lowered aceording to 
the inclination of the writers or readers. Namiq Kemal 
remarked once that the word Diwan might be derived from 
the Persian Diw for the devilish mischief it has wrought. 

Tlie old literature was artificial, it was imitative, it 
laid much greater stress on the form than on the meaning ; 
it prided itself on far-fetched metaphors, and could please 
only those few who understood the intricacies of the lang- 
uage. But this style was incapable of development. It 
lost itself in the stagnant Waters of the privileged class of 
the Turkish people. Prose literature was worse in this 
respect than poetry, as the poetical metre did not allow 
the agglomeration of meaningless words, but on the other 
hand the subjects of poetry were limited. Nabi 
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complained of the narrow limits of Turkish poetry in his 
couplets. 

A.* I j (j^ *-• Ij 

(ji J ^ J V * A J'li 3 

If you consider, most of the talk of poets is crude ; 

It is jacinth, locks, wine, the nightingale and a cup ; 

The lines do not transcend the circle of the beloved. 

Her mole, her lips and her languid looks ; 

These lines give us a true picture of the character of 
old Turkish literature. That old school was classic ; 
it was rigid and stilted ; but so was life in those days, and 
its scanty forms remained in harmony with the limited 
scope of human ambitions and interests. The old school 
was allegorical ; it did not depict or describe reality, 
but reflected imagination in conventional forms. It was 
splendid in beauty of details but deficient in the structure 
of the whole. The poems lacked tempestuous emotion, 
and consisted of sentiments sweetened down to a conven- 
tion far removed from the realities of life. In short it 
was the artificial expression of the taste of an artificially 
set-up social class. The poets lived among the people, 
but the people did not live in their diwans. The aspira- 
tions, the sorrows, the joys, the passion and the grief of 
the man in the street or the fields, of the soldiers bleeding 
to death on far-off battlefields, do not resound in the pomp- 
ous qasidahs and in the playful ghazalft. It had no 
individuality, because it did not mould its figures upon 
life but adopted one universal model. All the beloveds of all 
old Turkish poets were alike, the grief in the marthiyehs 
of all poets emanated from one imaginary broken heart. 

The French Revolution, with its individualistic ideas 
of liberty, awakened the Near East from its slumber. 
Napoleon arrived in Egypt with new military tactics 
and a new Arabic printing-press. The ideas of the Revo- 
lution and the awakening of the European peoples Stirred 
the imagination of the Turks as well. They had known 
the French before, and now that a French army had 
broken down time-honoured thrones in Europe the spirit 
of individuality of scepticism, and of research spread 
apace in the mildewed atmosphere of the East . France 
began to mean the New World for the Turks, and, as 
thev had been faithful followers of Eastern ideas for 
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centuries, so they now became faithful admirers of France 
exclusively. French ideas, French modes of thinking, 
French taste in literature and social life, irresistibly at- 
tracted the best spirits of Turkey, and they tried to adapt 
the ideas of France to the atmosphere of the East. The 
great catastrophes which befell Sultan Mahmud all point- 
ed to the necessity of adopting European methods, and 
‘Abdul Majid opened a new era with the firman of Gul- 
khaneh, which proclaimed equality before the law, order 
in administration, and justice. This step, which was as 
hazardous as the destruction of the Janissaries, was slowly 
followed by others which demolished the old edifice and 
made way for the new. The firman of Gulkhaneh en- 
abled Shinasi to publish his newspaper Tasvir-i-ifkyar, 
and Namiq Kemal to write his play : Vatan. But the 
Turkish people and the ruling class too were ignorant of 
the world, and soon intrigues set in which spoiled the fruit 
of the great project of reform. Reshid Pasha, the inaugu- 
rator of European reforms, started public instruction for 
which he was threatened with death. The new knowledge 
which was taught in his schools was feared by those who 
clung to old traditions. He encouraged newspapers, and 
these became the mightiest factors in bringing down the 
language from an incomprehensible style to common- 
sense ; he established a Council of Learning {Anjuman-i 
Danish) for spreading higher knowledge. The reaction 
was stupendous. He was denounced for teaching children 
the art of drawing by letting them sketch geographical 
maps, and after his fall all such maps were destroyed. 
When he proposed to send young soldiers to Europe to 
study higher military art, the most immoral and wicked 
people were selected so that Europe could not spoil them 
any more, and Turkey would not have to sacrifice its best 
sons. 

This attitude shows how hard a fight it was to break 
down ill-will and ignorance. The rotten administration 
feared innovation as it heard the death-knell of its libert- 
inism in it. 

At this time, literature was represented by ‘Aqif Pasha 
and Pertev Pasha. ‘Aqif did not know European languages 
and was not a conscious innovator. His official style is 
no whit better than that of his predecessors, but in his 
letters and in a very few of his verses one idea betrays 
the coming of the new light : He wants to express him- 
self, his inner soul. 
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PCTtev Pasha started translations from Rousseau and 
Victor Hugo, and in his poems he tried to use European 
mixed prosody and resorted to the syllable-eounting of the 
Turkish folk-songs. But none of these things had mo- 
mentous success. The time was not yet ripe, and the real 
man to stir up the people to national consciousness had 
not yet come. The reforms in Turkey a hundred years 
ago were effected by the Sultans in fear for their throne ; 
they were changes in personnel, as many others had been 
befoer. The new spirit which permeated the people 
came not from Sultans and Pashas, but from a man of the 
people who is the real first representative of the national 
literature of Turkey. Shinasi had a decided aim in litera- 
ture. He was not an amateur ; he wished to create a new 
atmosphere of thought and not a stepwise advance from 
the old towards the new. He was a revolutionary, the 
first cultural revolutionary in Turkey. He created a new 
school against the old Asiatic school of five hundred years’ 
standing ; and how weak that school was, and how totter- 
ing its base, is shown by the easy victory of Shinasi and 
his friends. 

Shinasi was born in 1826. In his time those who 
wanted to become officials were sent to the qalam office 
school ; those who intended to take up a learned profession 
attended a madrasah ; the great bulk of the people re- 
mained illiterate and ignorant. He entered upon an 
official career and learned his professional duties, besides 
French. Early in his youth he was sent to Paris, whence 
he wrote his memorable letter to his mother which ends 
with this sentence : “ I shall exert myself in honourable 
works, and sacrifice my life for religion and country, 
fatherland and nation.” He was the first Turk who used 
the words foton and millet in this sense, and that too at the 
age of seventeen. His love for literature brought him 
into contact with French writers and he had access to the 
literary circle of Lamartine, Ernest Renan and Sacy. 
After some years of study he returned to Turkey where 
the great reformer, Reshid Pasha appointed him member 
of the educational council ; but as soon as Reshid fell 
Shinasi was removed from office on the pretext that he 
had no beard. Very soon he returned to Paris and, al- 
though several posts were offered to him, he declined, and 
started a Turkish newspaper in 1870, in which he advocat- 
ed Europeanising tendencies. The Conservatives turned 
against him, but the intrepid Shinasi, assisted by a few 
friends, fought his battle to the end. At the early age of 
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46 years he died; but the seed which he planted has grown 
into a shady tree. Politically he was a partisan of parlia- 
mentary responsible government ; in literature he re- 
presented the aim and meaning of writing against the 
petrified conventionalism of the old school. His services 
to the country were great, his fighting spirit and his jour- 
nalistic capacity pushed the movement further forward 
than anybody else could have done, but his literary talents 
were not adequate to his noble purposes. He seems to 
have been aware that his style sounded hollow and dry 
and did not carry his convictions. 

j> ^ ^ ^ 

Thin is alas my thought and weak its expression 

As if I had drawn a fiouri with ink. 

With all these defects, the sincerity of Shinasi started 
a movement which was in perfect keeping with his cultural 
and political tendencies : for the purification of the 
Turkish language. The univcrsalism of Islam and the 
admiration of Persian and Arabic culture resulted in an 
artificial but highly efficient mixed Turkish language 
which in its sober and moderate form could vie in richness 
with any language, living or dead, but which, if abused — 
and unfortunately this has been very often the case — 
deteriorated into a meaningless flow of words. The style 
which he inaugurated in his newspaper has never been 
approached for purity by his followers. The Arabic and 
Persian words were indispensable for a refined language 
and could not be done away with in a writing higher than 
that of Shinasi. His pupils and followers, Namiq Kemal, 
Ekrem and Abdul Haq Hamid, who were more poets than 
journalists, were not extreme purists. 

The greatest merit of Shinasi is doubtless his founda- 
tion of the first Turkish newspaper : Terjuman-i-Ahval. 
His deep interest in the purification of the language in- 
duced him to compile a Turkish grammar and Turkish 
lexicon. His fervour for innovation dictated to him the 
satirical play. The Poefs marriage, in which he ridicules 
the Turkish marriage customs. 

The political unrest which agitated Turkish minds 
made an indelible imprint on literature ; a strange combi- 
nation of patriotic and literary activity set in, and Turkish 
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literature, which had lived under the old school in perfect 
aloofness from the pulsing life, now became the expression 
of the feeling of the people. Zia Pasha, who is the most 
quoted poet of this period, belonged to the secret circle 
of the young Turks who aimed at the change of the consti- 
tution and finally deposed Sultan ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. He served 
in different offices, as governor of various provinces, as 
secretary to the Sultan ; then fled to Europe and, when he 
returned, fell into disgrace and died abandoned in a pro- 
vincial town. Tyranny was so hard upon him that no 
poet dared to compose a chronogram on his grave. His 
literary activity was manifold. He translated from the 
French and embellished the translations of others with 
pompous words, as in his History of Spain, but his real merit 
lies in the far-sighted judgment revealed in his articles, 
in which he boldly declares that Persian prosody is not so 
suitable to the Turkish language as syllable-counting. 
He declares war against artificial bonds which tie down the 
Turkish spirit. Still in his Tirkib-i-Bend which he wrote 
as a challenge to Ruhi Baghdad’s similar mystical work, 
and in his satire on his political foe, ‘Ali Pasha, he clung 
to the Persian metre and sometimes is as abstruse as any 
of his predecessors. His lines are still in the memory of 
the Turks and many of them have become proverbial. 

Like a fiery globe which illuminates the horizon, a 
new poet and writer appeared on the stage : Namiq 
Kemal. From him the new era really dates. Although 
a pupil of Shinasi, the ideas of literary reform were carried 
to the extreme by Kemal. His literary career was much 
more closely connected with politics than that of the rest. 
His restless, agitating character captured the imagination 
and the heart of the people, and his eloquent language 
depicted a glorious past for a yet more glorious future. 
Kemal was born of a noble family which had earned dis- 
tinction in Turkish history. In his youth he travelled 
across the Turkish empire ; and the poverty and misery 
and injustice he saw seized him with awe and a ripened 
determination to fight. He very early became a poet and 
wrote in the usual flowery style on love and panegyrics ; 
but a patriotic tone crops up here and there even in his 
early writings. He began to study French and on the 
back leaf of his Diwan he wrote with faltering letters the 
names of some French authors. Europe opened his 
eyes and he abandoned ^/lasoi-writing. He entered the 
society of the Young Turks. The government of ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz appointed him secretary to the governor, but Kemal 
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fled to Europe. In London he published the newspaper 
Hurriyet (Liberty) together with Zia Pasha. There he 
spent four years. After a general amnesty had enabled 
him to return, he continued his patriotic activity with an 
increased knowledge gained in Europe and much greater 
fervour. The political horizon of Turkey had darkened 
and the. progressive Young Turks who clamoured for parlia- 
mentary government soon saw the towering clouds in the 
political sky. The craving for liberty, noble and sympathe- 
tic as it seems to everyone, aroused the same aspirations 
in the subject nationalities of Turkey, Roumanians, Ser- 
bians, Bulgaiians, etc. The misgovernment of Turkey 
affected all elements alike ; but those who differed by 
religion and nationality found the oppression more painful. 
Besides, these foreign elements could count on the help of 
European Christian Powers whose political aim, though 
short-sighted, was to partition Turkey. In 1876 the 
Serbians declared war, the Bulgarians revolted. Alex- 
ander Botcheff, a Bulgarian patriot and lyric poet, fired 
the first shot from a gun made of a cherry-tree, at the 
Turkish troops at Silistria. Bulgarian and Turkish poets 
wished the same thing : liberty and free development of 
the national spirit ; while politicians still believed that this 
current of nationalism could be stopped by arrests and 
tardy reforms. 

Kemal wrote a play : “ Silistria or Fatherland ” {Silis- 
tria yahod Vatan) an& at its performance in Constanti- 
nople it gained an unparalleled success. The audience 
was so deeply moved by the stilted diction and sentimental 
pathos of the play that it broke out into enthusiastic 
shouts : ‘ Long live the fatherland ! Long live the nation ! ’ 
Kemal was arrested next day and deported to Cyprus. 
The hero of the people, the author of the first Turkish 
drama, was thrown into a damp, dark prison from which 
he escaped only aftei the dethronement of ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. 
The new Sultan, Murad, and then ‘Abdul Hamid, favoured 
the progressive party. But the gloomy days of the Rus- 
sian war were soon to set in. The parliament which was 
convoked by ‘Abdul Hamid seemed to fulfil the ardent 
desire of the Turks. The path of the future was indicated 
and freedom was to reign over the land. The enthusiastic 
poets and writers did not see the reality ; their realm was 
the realm of dreams, Namiq Kemal, the heroic leader 
of the progressive Turks, was no nationalist in the modern 
sense ; he was an Ottoman patriot. His conception of the 
fatherland was the empire of the Muslim Turks, who were 
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confident in the glory of the Muslim past when they fought 
for the universal cause of Islam. Turkish nationalism 
was equivalent to the rejuvenation of Islam with the wea- 
pons and methods of 19th century Europe. His style 
was not pure, but rather bombastic ; his prose-works like 
Jezmi, novels, stories like Bariqe-i-Zafer, Kanije, stage- 
plays like Vatan, Zavalli Chqjiiq (the poor child) savour of 
dilettantism. The form still overrules the meaning, and 
the sentimentality of his characters, who all speak his 
flowery language, is too maudlin to be highly appreciated. 
And still, if Kemal was not an artist, he was a man of 
action, he was and will be the type of Turkish patriot 
and ardent revolutionary. In spite of his literary defects, 
he will always be regarded by the Turks as one of their 
greatest writers, because the spirit which engendered new 
Turkey was set free by Kemal. 

He had a number of disciples and admirers. A devout 
friend of his and admiring pupil was Rejaizadeh Ekreni, 
professor of literature and member of the State Council. 
Though always loyal, he also incurred the suspicion of the 
police and had to submit his lectures on literature to a 
political censorship. Ekrem was a poet, a lugubrious 
lyric poet who, imbued with deep and tender feeling, sang 
on the dusky aspects of life. He too is regarded by his 
contemporaries as an innovator and a genius, but the 
former title is true only in so far that, under the influence 
of French literature, he chose some other subjects for 
poetry than his predecessors had done, and tried to get 
rid of the shackles of the stilted Turkish diction. In 
this he often failed. An objective critic would deny him 
genius, as neither invention, creative power, nor extra- 
ordinary beauty of thought distinguish him from other 
versifiers. His language, too, is not always impeccable 
and the sharp criticism of his antagonist, Mu‘allim Naji, 
was often right. 

The patriotic spirit of young Turkey found an ingeni- 
ous representative in ‘Abdul Haq Hamid, a friend and dis- 
ciple of Namiq Kemal, who soon overshadowed his master 
and has become one of the greatest writers of the East. 
Born of a noble and intellectual family in 1851, he had the 
opportunity to see the world and to get closely acquainted 
with the languages and literatures of both East and West. 
He spent his life on diplomatic service in Bombay, Madrid, 
London and other European and Asiatic towns and, 
being deeply veised in Oriental learning, imbibed the 
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influences of the French romantic and the English Shakes- 
pearean schools. He was the first Turkish writer who, as 
poet, prose writer and dramatist, rose high above the level 
of mere amateurs and made the Turkish language a fine 
literary medium. This language of ‘Abdul Haq Hamid 
is not forced, it is not artificial; it very seldom betrays 
the burden of the dictionary and of toilsome exertion. 
It flows easily from the feelings of its author and is never 
allowed to stand for its own sake. 

The literary attitude of ‘Abdul Haq Hamid is roman- 
ticism in his subjects, and realism in their presentation. 
He chose his subjects from Eastern history to bring vividly 
before the eyes of his readers the great human forces of 
history, and from real life to show the passions and suffer- 
ings of types of men and women. As dramatist, he stands 
foremost among his countrymen and, although his dramas 
will ever remain book dramas, unsuitable for stage-per- 
formance on account of their complicated technique, the 
human feeling and noble diction will render them immortal 
in Turkish literature. Nothing proves his genius more 
than the fact that, having no precedents on the Turkish 
stage to go by, he could create under foreign influences a 
dramatic plot and psychological demonstration of his 
characters which may be compared with European models. 
His works amount to about thirty. In some of his dramas 
he used prose and poetry mixed ; some are all prose, some 
wholly rhymed ; but in his rhymes he abandoned Persian 
prosody and took up the original Turkish syllable-counting 
which necessitated a purer Turkish language and an easier 
flow of diction. 

Some of the dramatic works of ‘Abdul Haq Hamid 
have their scenes in India. Quite young, before ever 
having been in India, he wrote Dukhtar-i-Hindu, which 
deals with the love of an English officer for an Indian girl. 
It is a true psychological picture of the easy-going life of 
English officers in India, and permits an insight into the 
social differences between the Indians and the English, 
and utters a cry for the freedom of the people already fifty 
years ago. 

His stay as consul in Bombay made him acquainted 
with India, with “ the green country ” — ^as he calls it — 
“ whose birds speak human tongues and this deeper 
knowledge induced him to write his favourite play, 
Finten, in 1886 , while in London. It is this play which 
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he elaborated most minutely, and the influence of Shakes- 
peare in technique and plot is unmistakable. A short 
outline of the play may not be out of place here. 

Mrs. Cross, the heroine of Finten, a beautiful woman 
married to a rich Australian gold-miner, is passing her 
days in careless flirtations in London. A lord falls in love 
with her and wishes to marry her, as he thinks that the 
child born to her is his son. There were great difficulties 
which the ambitious Mrs. Cross {Finten) tries to eliminate 
by a reckless stratagem. First she is looking out for a 
consumptive girl whom she wants to marry to the lord 
and pass off her spurious idiotic child as that girl’s legiti- 
mate offspring ; secondly, to have her husband killed by a 
faithful servant. With the help of her physician she soon 
finds a consumptive girl in a hospital ; but the faithful 
servant, Dawalagiro, an Indian who would do any service 
to his mistress, even go into the jungle and steal the cubs 
from beneath the breasts of a tigress, would not do one 
thing : he would not kill his old master, Mr. Cross. After 
protracted scenes in which Finten offers her love to Dawala- 
giro, and in which we learn that the ill- born child is really 
a fruit of her love of the servant, he undertakes the 
treacherous action and sails for Australia. 

But new complications arise. The consumptive girl, 
whose appearance on the stage is amplified with long 
excursions of poetry about the sick and their suffering and 
death, falls in love with the lord, recovers from her 
deadly illness and elopes with the lord to Beyrut. Finten 
jealously follows them, but the lord, enamoured of the 
recovered girl, does not want to hear of her. A tempes- 
tuous night on the sea follows. Finten pursues the lord 
in a small boat and nearly perishes in the storm, but Da- 
walagiro, who has just returned from Australia, where he 
murdered his master, hears her shouts and takes her on 
board the ship on which a peasant-girl, his sweetheart, 
is accompanying him. In a scene of jealousy between 
Finten and this peasant-girl, Dawalagiro murders the girl 
jumps with Finten on his arm from the boat and swims 
to shore. Their life continues in London. Finten forgets 
the lord but, wanting her child back from him, tells him 
that its father is Dawalagiro. But no peace entered into 
their married life. Finten, who tried to save the Indian 
from prison, and spent in this endeavour some time 
away from home, engenders a fierce jealousy in Dawala- 
giro, who in an outburst of anger kills his child, while 
Finten, in her motherly grief, shoots down Dawalagiro. 
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The swarthy Dawalagiro reminds us in his jealousy 
of Othello, but the technical defects of the play as a whole 
do not allow more than a superficial comparison. This 
play is visibly written with great effort, although 
some of the verses flow very easily. 

Another play, the theme of which was taken from 
Indian history, is the historic drama Eshber. Corneille, 
the great French master of romantic diction, had given a 
model to the Turkish writer in his Hora.ee. Eshber was 
a king of Kashmir, with whose beautiful sister the world- 
conquering Alexander falls in love. Sumru, in order to 
avoid a conflict between her brother and Alexander, aims 
at a peaceful understanding, which the haughty king 
refuses, and orders his treacherous sister to be slain. 
Meanwhile Alexander advances towards the country, 
Punjab, Rokzan, the daughter of Darius, in her love, 
tries to hinder him from meeting his beloved Sumru, but 
he tram}fles her to death and defeats the valiant Eshber, 
who stabs himself with his own sword. Aristotle appears 
on the stage amidst this carnage, and finishes the play 
with a sarcastic word : ‘ This is victory ! ’ 

It is undeniable that, apart from the stilted atmosphere 
which reigns in the play, a heritage from the French 
romantic school of historic dramas, Eshber throbs with 
dramatic rhythm. 

Abdul Haq Hamid has another play, written after the 
model of Corneille’s Le Cid, in which he first introduced 
the syllable-counting prosody but, as he had to conform 
to the language of the stage, the rhythm sounds rugged 
here and there. This play is Nestren, its scene Kabul ; 
and it depicts the jealousy of a throne-pretender against 
his father, enlivened with the inevitable romantic love. 

Zeynth, a romantic play in which the problem of inspi- 
ration and suggestion of supernatural powers is dealt with, 
also shows an oriental, Indian and Afghan, environment, and 
is written partly in prose, partly in verse. The prose sec- 
tion seems more direct and expressive. 

We can only enumerate the other dramatic work of this 
fertile writer, who, when inspired by his extraordinary 
genius, sometimes wrote down 1.50 couplets a day. Sar- 
danapal, a historic play of Assyrian times, Tariq I^Musa, 
Tezer and Abdullah as-Saghir the subjects of which were 
taken from the history of Arabic Spain, Liberie, an 
allegoric dramatic attack against the tyrannical govern- 
ment of ‘Abdul Hamid, Ilkhan and Tarkhan, in which the 
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poet glorifies the past of the Turanian Turks, a trumpet- 
call for coming Turanism. 

‘Abdul Haq Hamid was not only a powerful dramatist 
but also a fine descriptive poet who, in his Sahra ve Beled 
(country and town), has given expression to his love of the 
green meadows and waving trees, their soothing sounds 
and pure inspirations against the artifices and venality 
of the towns. No Turkish poet before had imbibed the 
air of the country so deeply, and no poet had expressed 
it so powerfully as Hamid. This type of literature 
was Western altogether for in it Hamid discarded Oriental 
prosody and used the French mixed rhythmical lines. 
It is interesting that Hamid could have rendered aspects 
of the country so plastically, although he was extremely 
fond of towns, their noise and gay life, which he described 
in his book of poems called Diwaneliklerim (My Follies). 

A charming versified story is given in Gharam (Passion) 
which the poet used as a vehicle for his thoughts about 
religion, mysticism and death. 

The death of his first wife, which occurred in Beyrut 
agitated the poet so tremendously that he thought of 
committing suicide, and was closely guarded by his re- 
latives for forty days, during which he wrote a passionate 
elegy to the memory of his wife, under the title Maqber 
{Cemetery), which on account of its outbursts and extra- 
vagances of sentiment was not appreciated at its time, but 
which has since gained a noble place in Turkish literature. 

One figure in Turkish literature deserves short men- 
tion on account of his importance as a link leading to the 
Turkish novel : Sezayi Bey with his Kuchuk Sheyler 
(Small things) and Serguzesht (Adventure) first attempted 
to write a story the subject of which was taken from the 
life of a great palace with its slave-girls ; and, while this 
romantic aspect of oriental life does not always fare well 
in the eriticism of the author, it presents a vivid descrip- 
tion and is Avritten in one breath with a uniform style, 
though often marred by too long sentences. This novel 
is not allegorical and breaks with the traditions of the 
older literature ; it is realistic and is a decisive step towards 
a new conception of life in the East. 

It is undeniable, however , that the new spirit did not 
at once eradicate the old one; and as we notice a link be- 
tween the West and the East, especially in poetry, so 
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we cannot pass by in silence the names of Yenishehirli 
Auni, Hersekli ‘Arif Hikmct and Leskofcheli Ghalib Bey, 
who, gathered in a private circle, clung to the old ideals 
of Turkish poetry. A reaction was represented by 
Mu‘allim Naji, who, in his first period of literary activity, 
sharply criticised the eccentricities of the new school, 
especially Ekrem and ‘Abdul Ilaq Hamid. In his second 
oeriod, after having learned French, he took up a more 
enient attitude towards the innovations, and he himself 
!ias contributed the most eloquent and purest specimens 
of prose. His attitude towards the purification of the 
Turkish language was well defined by the sentence. 
“ Although the Turkish language contains innumerable 
Arabic and Persian words, these Avords are only elements 
which the sjjirit of the language may use in its own way 
as regards secondary meaning and pronunciation.” As 
a literary tiritic of the newly-founded daily Terjuman-i- 
Haqiqal he had free scope to teach and to preach to his 
countrymen the right use of words ; his nation regarded 
him more as a professor than a writer, and this apprecia- 
tion gave him the epithet “ Mu‘allim. ” His importance 
lies in the fact that, by his critical articles, he put a brake 
on the overfervent innovators, who often overstepped 
the boundaries of good taste. His principal works are 
Ateshpare (Spark) by which “ he gave fire to the hearts 
from a yearning roaming heart, with one spark of fire he 
lighted up a thousand firebrands.” 


IjT i ^ T 
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Hamiyet is the title of his rhymed hist ory of Ertoghrul 
Ghazi. In none of his poetical works does he excel as a 
very great poet. His prose Avorks, like Sumbuk, a collec- 
tion of stories interspersed with poems, are remarkable for 
clear style. 

Together with this literary activity, the learning of 
the Turks in the 19th century also awoke from its languor. 
The most remarkable figure of leaniing Avas Ahmed Jevdet, 
politician, teacher and historian. It is in this last capacity 
that he rendered the ^eatest service, by his Turkisn 
history covering the period of 1774 to 1825, in twelve 
quarto volumes, a most reliable documentary history 
Avritten in a straightforward, unaffected style. 
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The wind which had been blowing from the West 
created an atmosphere of literature among the Turks and, 
enchanted by the romanticism of the 19th century, they 
eagerly took up multifarious reading. A man of extra- 
ordinary talents arose to satisfy this craving after know- 
ledge combined with pleasure. Ahmed Midhat {not to be 
confounded with the statesman) was the Turkish ency- 
clopedist of the age. He seems to have known every- 
thing, and tried to impart his knowledge to his readers. 
As editor of the Jerideh-i-^Askeriyeh, Jerideh-i-Havadiyeh 
and Terjuman-i-Haqiqat, he contributed thousands of 
articles. A prolific and versatile writer, he was able to 
write on any subject, at any required length. As philo- 
sopher, he concentrated his activity against the mate- 
rialists. He was indefatigable in contradicting the philo- 
sophers of the West, writing several volumes in this line. 
His argumentation was sometimes of a very unphiloso- 
phical type, but it is undeniable that in his time (in the 
eighties) his interesting books aroused the Turkish mind 
from its stupor and incited it to think and to think 
deeper. He proved that Islam in its noblest spirit is 
not incongruous with the progress of science and philoso- 
phical knowledge. 

As a novelist, his services to Turkish literature were 
equally important, although he cannot be called a novelist 
of high genius. He was read not only in Turkey proper, but 
by all Turkish-speaking peoples in Asia. The titles of his 
novels, partly translations, partly original, would cover 
several pages ; they certainly amount to more than a 
hundred. Ht; used to add his own counterpart to any 
translation he made. He taught the Turkish people how 
to read, and endeared the novel to them. He chose fan- 
tastic and exciting stories first, and when the readers de- 
voured them he gradually gave them more realistic and 
analytical novels with a view to moral teaching and per- 
fection. His sinners always get their well-deserved punish- 
ment. 

As a man of universal knowledge, he became the tea- 
cher of his nation by his novels. He might be compared, 
and not unfavourably, with the French Jules Verne, 
whom he often outdid by his exuberant fancy. Some of 
his novels have their scenes laid in distant countries like 
America, Brazil or India, and the description of the customs 
and habits of the people was more profitable to the 
Turkish readers than any school-teaching could have 
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been. It is a pity that— as a natural consequence of quick 
writing — ^his style is the style of the common people without 
any attempt at reaching classical standards ; but perhaps 
it was just this character of his writings that made him 
popular and exercised a deep influence on his readers. 

Linguistic studies found an able representative in 
Ahmed Vefiq Pasha, a diplomat endowed with rare taste 
for style, who found leisure to study and to write philo- 
logical books of paramount importance to the Turkish 

E eople. He was the first Turkish linguist who, basing 
is research on European scholars like Redhouse, compiled 
a Turkish dictionary : Lehjeh-i-Osmaniyeh, and Jagatay 
Lughati, a key to the study of Central Asiatic Turkish 
languages. In this respect he contributed towards the 
awakening of Turanism, the racial consciousness of the 
Ottoman Turks. He translated Abu’l-Ghazi Behadur 
Khan’s : Shajarat-i-Turk. These services to learning were 
outshone by his masterly translations from the French. 
Fen^ilon’s famous Telemaque was rendered into Turkish 
by Yusuf Kyamil Pasha in stilted obsolete phrases, 
Vefiq Pasha’s translation has remained a model of classical 
Turkish up to our days. He adapted the plays of Moliere 
by taking their heroes as models and transplanting them 
to Turkish soil. Thus the French plays seem to be genuine 
Turkish. It has become a fashion in Turkey to adapt 
foreign plays and set them in Turkish surroundings, 
preserving the action and remaining faithful to the char- 
acters while transforming them into Turkish types. It is 
a great pity that these translations could never be produced 
on the stage. ‘Abdul Hamid’s fear of everything new was 
a grave hindrance to the development of real stage-plays 
in Tmkey. They all remained book-dramas. 

Among the historians of his period Murad Bey takes 
the first place. Originally a Turk from Russia he had 
access to foreign sources also. His great universal history 
in six volumes, however, is full of serious mistakes, while 
the history of the Ottomans under the title Tarikh-i- 
Abu’l-Faruq contains too much hypothetical generalisa- 
tion. For a long time it was considered as a standard 
book of history, before the new historical society started 
to publish the documents of Turkish history and set up a 
scientific method of comparative study. 

Although not a writer of eminence himself, but an 
ardent patriot and a clever publisher, Abu Zia Tevfiq 
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cannot be passed over in silence. An intimate friend of 
the great Turkish writers, he published their works with 
an elaborate taste and skill that has not yet been surpassed. 
His Namuneh-i-Edebiyat is the first attempt at a Turkish 
literary history. Shemsuddin Sami, the author of the 
well-known Qamus-i-Sami, has collected, besides Arabic 
and Persian phrases, the language of the people and thus 
his work has become the most valuable linguistic book of 
reference. 

The awakening of the Turkish nation was slow but 
decisive. It was roused from its spiritual stupor by 
rude blows of events, such as the awakening of the national 
idea among the Christian subjects, who also clamoured 
for recognition, and the political tyranny which shackled 
the people under ‘Abdul Hamid and drove the writers 
into exile and into a fanatic love of European ways of 
thinking. The best spirits of the nation only dimly saw 
the splendour of the new light, and the feelings whieh they 
tried to express in their works were burdened with remi- 
niseences of the past. The period which is called that 
of the reforms thought and conceived nationalism as 
congruous with the boundary -line of the Caliphate. Even 
‘Abdul Haq Hamid, dealing with Andalusia in his dramas, 
considered this a national theme, for it was Islamic. Islam 
and Ottmanism had grown together into one conception 
and the progressive writers thought of liberating their 
nation by the resuscitation of the glorious Islamic past, 
under Ottoman Caliphs, by European methods of learning 
and taste. Their knowledge of the East was perhaps as 
imperfect as that of the West, but theirs was a goodwill 
and an honest endeavour to live, to rise from this spiritual 
death into which the Ottoman-Muslim millet had fallen 
from the Danube to the Persian Gulf. It is inconceivable 
in history that such a mighty change as was destined 
to take place in the Ottoman empire in its spiritual and 
political life should be sudden. A transition period in 
which the old is blended with the new, in which the faults 
of the old and the new are mingled to the degree of insi- 
pidity was the surest guarantee that Turkish spiritual 
history had not come to an end. This period produced 
the newsp^er, the new poetry in Turkish metre, the novel 
and the Tmkish drama. In none could it si^ass its 
models, which were mostly French. The Turkish lang- 
uage was too cumbersome, too saturated with the ballast 
of the ages to be able to serve as a fluent vehicle for thoughts 
and feehngs unknown hitherto. But the attempt 
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was made ; and it is marvellous how great a progress was 
achieved from Zia Pasha to ‘Abdul Haq Hamid. The 
young writers were flushed with ardour and victory 
when, with the dethronement of ‘Abdul Hamid, a new 
Turkish nation stepped on to the stage of history. This 
new nation had to undergo the hardest disappointments 
and the gravest disillusions ; endless wars and economic 
troubles decimated its ranks ; but in spite of all these 
iniquities the Turkish spirit did not die. It went on its 
glorious path and created new works of much greater 
merit than the old ones. It threw off more and more the 
shackles of its mental inheritance and entered a new flour- 
ishing period of cultural history. The national conscious- 
ness was awake at last. 


JuLiiTs Gebmanus. 
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AT THE HAJ 

Kingdoms and Empires may decline, 

Of pomp and power and splendour reft. 
Here is no change —the spark divine 
Still in these hills and sands is left ! 

May it not leap once more to flajne 
And dart its beams across the world, 

Lead Right once more her rule to claim. 
See Wrong once more to ruin hurled ? 

The might of Arab heart and hand 
Breathes heie, of outward glory shorn, 
The faith that glows in burning sand. 

The freedom of the desert born. 

The Arab scorns our world of pride ; 

He built his— and might build again. 

’Tis his to seek what shall abide ; 

And what he lost may be his gain ! 

Untaught, unused to smile on wrong. 
Fearless of loss, entrenched in faith— 

This made him, and will make him strong, 
Un conquered, free — ^in life, in death. 

Strong, patient, to God’s will resigned. 

His faith will direst ills outlast ; 

For deep within his soul he’ll find 
The living message of the Past. 

Faith moves him on to find the way 
Erst by his blessed Leader found, 

And hope renews the promised day 
Whene’er he treads this holy ground. 


2 * 


Nizamat Juno. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 

RELIGION 

Part III. 

The first development from ancestor-cult that we 
shall have to deal with is the rise of local gods. The idea 
of the godship of dead men of outstanding powers touched 
on earlier (Vol. VI, pp. 555-6) may well have arisen quite 
early in the days of ancestor-cult, through the feeling 
that these powers were retained in the grave, nay more, 
would be enhanced by the mysterious spiritual force 
accruing to the men on death ; thus a chief renowned 
during life, or a medicine-man or shaman, would become 
on death a ‘ god .’ His domain would be restricted to the 
group in which he was active when alive, but if that group 
increased in size and power, becoming, with accretions, a 
clan or tribe or even a nation, so would the authority of the 
‘ god ’ expand and himself become a tribal or even a 
national deity ; but such a one would have toibe endued with 
exceptional fame, for the beliefs of backward peoples 
of to-day show that in general a man is not surely held to 
smvive in the spirit -world longer than the memory of his 
name and deeds. In Egypt each district (or nome, to 
adopt the term usual among Egyptologists) had its re- 
gional god ; some had more than one, either because the 
people of the district belonged originally to different 
groups which had amalgamated and pooled their deities or 
because different gods had different departments of activity, 
as at Memphis where Ptah was the typical patron-god 
of the district but Sukur was the deity connected with 
the dead. 

When Egypt was unified the districts retained their 
local gods such as Ammon of Thebes, Min of Akhmim and 
Coptos and Turn of Heliopolis ; they reigned in harmony, 
as brother potentates, though doubtless some of the 
tribes, like those ruled by Horns and Set, had at one time 
fought for supremacy, involving their gods in the contest 
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as warriors still do all the world over— but with the re- 
duction of resistance peace prevailed and the gods, like 
the tribes, settled lo a practical companionship. 

The ties between the local gods and their followers were 
very strong, each god was paramount in his district ; and 
if Egyptian literature contains many exalted hymns to 
the power and glory of the great national god. Re, the Sun, 
or his later manifestation, Amun-re, local psalmists made 
no less claims for their own divinities, treating them as 
all-powerful creator-gods ; such hymns, naturally, have not 
made so great an impression in Egyptian literature as 
those to the Sun, if only because they were much less 
numerous, but a perusal of the surviving examples will 
show how strong was the feeling behind them. (See 
specimens in Erman’s Literature of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians, translated by Dr. Aylward Blackman). One 
result of this regional feeling was that when the king 
moved to a new capital, as in the Eleventh Dynasty to 
Thebes, the local god had to be placed on a level with the 
great deity of the royal family, the Sun, with whom he 
became identified under the name of Ammon the Sun 
{Amun-re). There were of course political elements in 
this proceeding, the king’s choice of a capital was doubtless 
largely directed by the fact that he had drawn from its 
district the strength which brought him to a settled throne, 
and he was bound for the same reason to give highest 
honours to its patron-god. But, with all this stren^h of 
local cults, the status of the various deities was recog- 
nized throughout the country ; they were counted as 
members of a national body, on equal terms and sometimes 
even interchangeable ; of this an early example may be given 
from the “ Pyramid Texts ” (par. 1378) where, among the 
incantations for the benefit of the dead king Pepi I, is one 
causing him to mount to heaven “ as Monthu ” and not, 
in the usual way, as a Falcon. In this fellowship they 
resembled the gods of Babylonia, such as Marduk 
(Merodach), Lord, or Ba‘al of Babylon, Nabu of Borsippa 
or Nergal of Cuthah, each one lord of his district but 
honoured also in every part of the land, as a member of 
the national company of gods : when Babylon wascfmital of 
the united country, its god Marduk was held as chief of this 
company, and kings were not properly consecrated till they 
had received confirmation at his hands— a position paral- 
lelled at Thebes. In Egypt the companionship of the gods 
is marked in rather a special way by their habit of paying 
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each other seasonal visits of state, affording occasions for 
great ceremony and rejoicing which have been splendidly 
illustrated on the sculptured walls of the great colonnaded 
hall in the temple of Luxor. The god rode in a litter 
shaped as a boat and had a magnificent ship on the river 
which carried him in that litter to the temples of the gods 
whom he was visiting. The insistence on boats as vehicles 
seems to point to a time when gods’ houses were simply 
movable shrines or tabernacles and the gods, as protectors 
of their people and living among them, travelled with them, 
using boats as the most dignified and comfortable and 
often also the most practical method. So strong was the 
tradition of water-travel for deities that it became a rule 
that gods’ litters, in which they were carried in procession 
and which, when not thus used, rested in their innermost 
shrines, were shaped as boats. (See G. Legrain on the 
Sacred Barks of Egypt, in the Bulletin de UlnsHtut 
Francais d^Archeologie Oriental, t. XIII. The tradition 
was so strong at Luxor that it has survived through Christ- 
ianity and Islam till to-day : boats are still carried in 
procession through the streets on certain holy days amidst 
the acclamations of the populace ; when not thus used, they 
are suspended on, or under, trees). 

The practices just described show how much the human 
was mixed with the divine in the Egyptian conception 
of gods, even in the advanced period in which these 
shrines were built, that of the New Empire, when priestly 
theology was much developed and a deeper spirituality was 
connected with the idea of gods, as we may learn from the 
hymns of adoration that were then written. Before that 
era, even when the solar cult was in its .first youth and 
strength, under the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, the Sun, 
for all his cosmic might and splendour, was endued with 
very human needs ; great boats, for example, were pro- 
vided for his travelling and built into the living rock near 
his temple. 

The evolution of gods from the eminent dead may 
have found a place in the tradition of the Egyptians 
themselves, for the historian Manetho, if he has been 
correctly reported by George, the African Syncellus— his 
own Writings having perished— stated that in the earliest 
times Egypt had gods, {iheoi), as kings, for the mjrthical 
period of nearly 12',000 years and these were followed, 
for eight and a half centuries, by demigods {kemi-theoi) and 
the “ demigod spirits of the dead ” {hemitheoi nekues). 
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the latter class including the greater gods of the country 
such as Horus, Anubis, Ammon and others, equated with 
the gods of the Greeks (see Theod. Hopfner, Fontes, 
Historice Religionis Aegyptiacce, Vol. I, pp. 65 - 67 ). Thus 
it would seem as if the origin of the large class of gods from 
the ghosts of men of outstanding renown was recognized 
by learned Egyptians down even to the Ptolemaic period. 

Such belief in the living powers of dead men. expressed 
in its simple bareness, may seem to a son of modern 
Western civilization mere ignorant superstition ; but a 
similar outlook on the spiritual world is traceable in 
many modern beliefs and has created, for example, un- 
numbered stories of the exploits of saints, both Christian 
and Islamic, though the educated Muslim is well aware 
that popular superstitions about auliya form no 
part of their true religion ; in India Hinduism 
goes much further, always ready to give generous 
play to the practice of deification. China has always 
carried out the deification of distinguished men who 
often have a very definite place in history ; many gods 
have this origin even the most popular such as the fero- 
cious door-guardians who originally protected an emperor 
of the T’ang dynasty, and the great magician Tao-ling 
who lived in the period of Han. Among modern peoples 
of backward culture the transformation of the dead into 
gods is perhaps best seen among the Veddas, the most 
primitive inhabitants of Ceylon : the dead are generally 
supposed by them to become divine under the name of 
yaku, but there are exceptions, and in doubtful cases funer- 
ary ceremonies are carried out to ascertain the event. 
The yaku are consulted through shamans about food- 
getting expeditions and the like, and their he’p invoked, 
as also in cases of sickness ; a special feature is the simple 
and open manner in which the dead become gods 
{see note). There can be little doubt that in Egypt at one 
time men of any social standing were believed to become 
‘gods ’ on their death, for the godlike nature of the dead 
finds expression in many inscriptions ; moreover the king’s 
tit e after death s ‘ the great god {ne!er ’aa) and not 
merely ‘ god a difference which may perhaps indicate 
that at one time all dead were considered as ‘ gods ’ but 
the king a great one among them {see note). 

The primitive origins of the class of gods that we have 
been discussing are somewhat hard to discern, obscured 
as they are by the lofty consideration enjoyed by the 
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great gods and the magnificence of their ceremonies in the 
period of the New Empire, when they are best known to 
us; but no such obscurity attends the primitive totemistic 
features of another class of deity referred to in Vol. VI, 
p. 659. These, figured as animals or birds or as human 
with animal heads, have been a source of wonder, often 
contemptuous, to other civilized people down to the present 
day— the jackal Anubis, the ibis Thoth, Ammon the 
ram, with many others. They fling us straight back 
into the most primitive stage of humanity when men were 
still hunters and food-gatherers, not yet having learnt 
agriculture nor the domestication of animals ; of cause 
and effect their knowledge was narrow, limited generally 
to the things that presented themselves immediately to 
the senses ; remoter causes were beyond their ken and, 
when they had to deal with them, were attributed to 
ultra-human activities, controllable only by magic. Such 
men conceived animals to be of much the same nature 
as themselves, fellow-creatures, friendly or hostile, just 
as strange men might be — a mode of thought that has 
survived in many regions till now, witness the American 
Indians who call animals “the younger brothers and 
makes easy the supposition that a man can turn into a 
lion or a crocodile (both cases attested in recent years 
in African law-courts). Europe too has its werewolves 
and beliefs in the transformation of witches into hares. 
In modern Egypt the belief is firm, even among some of 
the educated, that twins turn by night into cats {see note). 
The early hunters, again, like some very backward races 
to-day, had not discovered the physiological facts about 
fatherhood, which they probably only learned after the 
domestication of animals, from the breeding of their herds 
and thus, with the ideas on identity just mentioned, it 
was easy for them to believe that they were descended, 
in some" way, from animals, birds or reptiles, a belief so 
strong and widespread that it is held in many parts 
even now {see note). 

The totemic connection was itself deep and intimate 
but the mental picture of it must have been vague and 
unformulated, imagined rather than realized and there- 
fore liable, on collision with new facts or commanding 
ideas, to dissolve or else to suffer radical changes : it may 
have been sometimes discarded, but so tenacious is the 
mind of man of concepts that have deeply influenced his 
life that it has generally contrived to arrange the 
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necessary modifications and the totemic plan has according- 
ly achieved smvival in many regions by assuming different 
forms, so numerous and so varied that no definition that 
would cover them all has yet met with general acceptance, 
and the whole matter remains the subject of the greatest 
controversy. 

In Egypt literary remains offer little direct evidence of 
proto-totemism ; Anubis appears consistently, from the 
pyramid Texts onwards, as the jackal god with special 
connection with the sepulchred dead, though at one time 
he was undoubtedly a local god, patron of the district 
round Abydos. The Greeks interpreted his figure as 
that of a dog and in the Late Period it certainly was so — 
often of the fine Slughi race — but there is little doubt 
that he was originally a jackal, adopted as guardian of the 
dead in their tombs, not, probably, as is often suggested, 
because of his prowling about them at night, but rather 
because it was a common practice of primitive men to 
expose their dead for wild animals to eat and this was 
the jackal’s function, investing him with a sort of sacred- 
ness that eventually became godship. Another local god, 
the ibis Thoth, who reigned in the 15th nome of Lower 
Egypt, became when nationalized, the god of learning 
and of clerkly men, also the scribe of the company of gods. 
He was identified with the baboon whose figme was accord- 
ingly often carved at the corners of a scribe’s funerary 
coffers or on his votive statue : the baboon was not native 
but imported from the land of Punt in the south, together 
with incense and other precious things, and, though never 
promoted to actual godship apart from Thoth, enjoyed a 
considerable degree of sacredness. He is represented 
specially as an adorer of the Sim and it may be that in the 
land of his origin he ranked as a god, perhaps an ancestor- 
god, and that some of his divinity adhered to him on his 
coming to Egypt —where also some connection may have 
been supposed between him and the holy incense which he 
accompanied : his connection with Thoth may have been 
the result of his apparent solemnity when in repose, fitted 
to the god of learning. In Babylonia and Assyria he was 
considered a kind of genius, connected in some way, it 
would appear, with the Mother-goddess (see the Journal 
of Egyptian Archaeology, Vol. XV, p. 16). Figures of 
him have been found also in the ruins of early Susa, crouch- 
ing as in Egyptian figures, and at Mohenjo-Daro, showing 
some kind of cult which has taken deep root in India, 
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surviving strongly at the present day. If, then, King Solo- 
mon, as his flattering chroniclers reported (I Kings, X, 
22), procured apes from abroad, it is possible that he did so 
not merely for a palace amusement but on account of their 
reputation among the followers of the foreign religions 
with which he dallied. 

Among other sacred animals the bull figures most 
largely, especially as Apis, well known from the Serapeuni 
near Memphis, the great crypt in which his various incar- 
nations were buried in huge and magnificent sarcophagi 
hewn out of granite monoliths. He was equated with the 
Nile-god and hence, when dead, with Osiris and when alive, 
like the King, with Horus — sometimes even with Atum and 
Ptah. lord of Memphis — an excellent example of the ex- 
traordinary syncretism which marked much of the late 
religious manifestations of Egypt (see E. Chassinat in 
Recueil de Trmmux, Vol. XXXVIII, parts i and ii). 
The god Monthu of Erment, a little to the south of Thebes, 
was connected with a bull and there also a cemetery of 
sacred bulls {Bucheum) has recently been excavated and, 
close to it. another for the dams of the bulls, who 
were honoured with laudatory stelfe. In the Delta 
there was a bull nome and elsewhere in the country the 
bull entered into many names of districts. He was the 
emblem of strength and support and often served as a 
symbol of sovereignty, as in Assyria and elsewhere ; in 
this character he appears in numberless inscriptions, su- 
preme even over the lion— another symbol ()f the king, 
especially in the human-headed form of Sphinx. The ram 
also is prominent, the Theban god Ammon being identi- 
fied with him and also Khnum. the god of the district 
round the First Cataract whose function in the Egyptian 
O ympus was to fashion the limbs of gods, kings and men 
of standing. The standards of other nomes show the ibis, 
oryx and fish, all connected with gods of the country and 
subject to mummification ; the elephant appears in one 
case only, on a painted jar of the predynastie age ; he was 
probably connected with Elephantine island, just above 
the cataract, but has left no traces in the records of Egyp- 
tian religion ; the animal itself had already disappeared from 
the country. 

The bull burials in the Serapeum and the Bucheum 
are only of the Late Period and, in the absence of direct 
statements from earlier sources, it would seem that before 
this time the worship of bulls was not publicly manifested. 
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But, as we have seen, the bull entered largely into the 
traditions of several districts and was throughout the 
orthodox literature of all periods a lofty symbol of kingly 
might ; it can therefore be hardly doubted that he always 
enjoyed a large degree of popular veneraMon which, however, 
was submerged under the oflieial orthodox religion but 
was to re-emerge and attain to open worship in the later 
times when the official system had grown weak, affording 
a good example of a process not unusual in ancient relig- 
ions. Every primitive system of religion must be con- 
sidered as socio-religious, binding its followers into a 
homogeneous society and providing them with a moral 
and at the same time very practical mainstay for their 
safety and prosperity. Built round the gods, largely 
ancestral, and often, as well, the chief or king, as a divine 
incarnation, founded on the instinctive emotions of the 
people and proved, in theii judgment, by the experience 
of many generations, these systems Averc exceedingly 
tenacious of life and their fundamental bases survived 
the most trying vicissitudes— at the expense, of course 
of great changes in their outward forms. Such a system 
was the Egyptiaii, very solid and weighty in the fulness 
of its development, but at this later period the country 
had suffered many invasions and revolutions, the national 
dynasties had failed, with all their methods, and the failure 
was reflected inevitably in the national religion ; its later 
elements, which had been superimposed on the more 
primitive by the ruling class, lost their vitality, though 
maintaining outwardly their former regard, while the 
earliest, with roots reaching far back into the nation’s 
history, renewed their strength and gained a place again 
in official practice— a process which may be held to ex- 
plain the rise of this later bull-worship {see note). 

It would follow then that cruder forms of animal- 
worship must have been popularly practised throughout 
the Classical period, hidden beneath its mighty system of 
composite cults, and in fact traces of such practices have 
survived from the Nineteenth Dynasty in two stelae now 
in the Turin Museum ; one was dedicated to the cat by a 
professional woman-mourner and displays two figures of 
cats, while the other shows two scribes adoring a cat and a 
swallow, on both of which they bestow the epithets of 
‘ beautiful ’ and ‘ enduring ’ (see Lanzone ; Die. Mit. Eg., 
p. 275 and pis. CVII and CXVIII). Reference has already 
been made to the murder of a Roman soldier for the sake 
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of a cat (Vol. VI, p. 559), a deed for which most com- 
mentators have found it hard to account, being led by the 
study of available documents to the belief that actual 
cat-worship did not exist ; with regard to the swallow, 
Professor Newberry, in Liverpool Annals of Archceology 
and Anthropology (Vol. I, No. — “ A Bird cult of the 
Old Kingdom ”) refers to a tomb of the Fifth Dynasty 
belonging to a priest of the Swallow goddess ; he shows 
that she is mentioned in the earliest licerature and that 
among her priests she bad a king’s son and daughter, and 
must therefore have enjoyed high consideration. After 
the Sixth Dynasty she disappeared from official records, 
having been thrown into insignificance by the swelling 
development of the solar cult ; still her cult was doubtless 
maintained in lowly circles to reappear on the surface, 
for once at least, in the Turin stela. The scribes who 
erected this stela held no high rank and less so the woman 
who adored the cat, and we may reasonably conclude that 
among the less exalted of the people some very primitive 
forms of worship, though disfavoured by the high ortho- 
dox, never died out. After all, at the present day there 
is no religion, however exalted and pure, that has not 
behind it a large mass of ancient popular practice, once 
religious but now degraded to superstitions, though those 
who practise them may often believe that they have a 
religious tinge. Professor Newberry relates that to-day, 
in at least one part of Upper Egypt, swallows must not 
be injured, for they love men and live in their houses 
(reminding one of European ideas about the red -breast) 
and the souls of men may migrate into their bodies— 
could any idea be further removed from the orthodox 
tenets of the Muslim majority or Christian minority of the 
land? {See note). 

Another animal whose cult has been recorded is the 
crocodile : a Greek papyrus shows us the instructions given 
to the governor of the Arsinoite nome, now the Fayum, 
bidding him provide a distinguished visitor with cakes 
for the sacred crocodiles, who were counted among the 
sights of the place with the Labyrinth, as Strabo also 
relates {see note). The later Pharaohs of the Middle 
Kingdom, who favoured the district of the Fayum, were 
markedly observers of the crocodile cult, as their names 
prove ; but the cult, like that of the hippopotamus, was 
purely local and Sebek (the crocodile god) was not 
counted among the great national deities. The crocodile 
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affords a particularly interesting illustration of the con- 
nection between tribes— or clans— and animals, for in the 
Pyramid Texts {utterance 510) we read that “ Sebek 
is the son of Neith ” (the warlike goddess of a Libyan 
people on the west side of the Delta) and she is sometimes 
represented as suckling crocodiles (see Lanzone ; Die. Mit. 
Eg., pi. CLXXV), an affiliation that surely means that the 
crocodile- worshippers of the Fayum were an offshoot from 
that liibyan tribe. 

Much more might be said of the sacred animals, but 
what has been given will suffice to show the workings of a 
simple and primitive totemism in Egypt, uncomplicated, 
as far as we know, with exogamy or the other accompani- 
ments of totemism that make it so difficult a question 
nowadays. 

There is one case, however, of far higher importance 
than those mentioned above and calling for separate treat- 
ment, namely the cult of the Falcon whose name, in its 
Graecized form, was Homs, a being who maintained the 
highest position through all the developments of Egyptian 
theology. He appears first as the totem of the tribe of 
Upper Egypt which gained the mastery over its fellows 
in that region, bringing them under one mle, a first step 
towards the unification of the whole country {see note). 
Unification and strong central control are of the first 
economic importance for Egypt, to ensure the best use 
of the Nile flood as it enters and leaves the broad basins 
stmng out from south to north, keeping the mud-laden 
water on each part of the land the length of time neces- 
sary for its fertilization. Struggles over water-supply 
must have been frequent just as till recent times were 
village fights over the distribution of water from the canals 
fed from the Nile. The action of the Falcon-tribe was there- 
fore of the greatest benefit for the whole country and not 
merely a result of tribal ambition, and we may justifiably 
infer that its chief stimulus came from the constant in- 
ternecine disputes over the water which is the very blood 
of life along the Egyptian Nile. The ultimate unification 
of the whole country, by conquest supported, apparently, 
by a marriage alliance, made possible the absolute central 
control and efficient administration to which reference 
has already been made {see note). The emblem 
of the conquering tribe was a falcon on a perch 
and it is significant that the determinative of divinity, 
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when hieroglyphs first appeared, about thf time of the 
unification, was this emblem and not the neter sign de- 
scribed in Vol. VI, p. 556, which, though meaning ‘ a god,’ 
did not supersed.e the falcon as determinative till much 
later. The king himself was identified with the falcon, 
as Hm'us, and an indispensable element of his royal title 
was his falcon-name, inscribed in a design representing a 
palace-front surmounted by a bird of that species ; more- 
over his name, in writing, was followed by the divine 
determinative of the falcon and perch and we are thus led 
to conclude that the primitive heads of the Falcon-tribe 
were held to be incarnations of the divine Falcon-ancestor. 
This character descended, on the unification of the 
country, to their successors, the Pharaohs, gaining na- 
turally increased impressiveness with the great increase of 
power and prestige resulting frf)m the new political con- 
ditions which procured for the people a state of security 
and well-being which they had never imagined. An illu- 
minating modern parallel to the falcon -cult is found 
among the Bakongo of West Africa (see E. Torday in the 
Journal of the Roijal Anthropological Institute Vol. I. 
LVIIl, p. 236). These people, whose name may be con- 
nected with the word ngo, meaning a leopard, count that 
animal as their first ancestor. “ Their king, or ntotila, 
“ is the totem incarnate, the leopard-man ; every person 
“ claims descent from Kongo (the first ancestor) and 
“ whenever a woman bears a child she is delivered at 
“ the same time of a leopard, for that is the name ngo, 
“ by Avhich the afterbirth, ‘ the brother born at the same 
“ time ’ goes.” (It is noteworthy that according to Miss 
W. Blackman in The Ftllahin of Upper Egypt, 
p. 63, the Egyptian peasant of to-day calls the afterbirth 
‘ the o^her child ’). Here incarnation of the divine 
leopard-ancestor is attributed to the Chief, bu the mem- 
bers of the tribe have also their share, vague though it be, 
in the nature of :heir ancestral totem. W'e may well 
conceive that this was the case also in earliest Egypt and 
in fact there is a fairly clear indication of it in the represen- 
tation of the ha, or soul, as a human-headed bird of the 
hawk tribe which was depicted as flpng down the tomb- 
shaft to, rejoin the mummified body lying in the pit at 
the bottom, or as nestling to the dead man’s breast as if 
in pathetic endeavour to re-enter it and in other character- 
istic attitudes. {See note— It has been suggested that the 
human-headed bird at the first represented only the 
king’s soul and was depicted accordingly with the beard, 
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symbol of divinity and kingship, and that the attribution 
of the ba-soul to commoners was a later development). 

The socio-religious system centred on the Horus-falcon 
belongs to an exceedingly primitive mental stage and was 
in no way adapted, in its original lines, to an organized 
society of agriculturalists rising to the civilization which 
Egypt, unified, was to evolve. It was well suited to a 
simple bunting people whose view of other creatures of the 
animal world has been outlined on p. 200 of the article, 
but with the advance of new conceptions had perforce to 
submit to modifications or else die out ; die it could not, 
being too firmly embedded in the social conscience, and so 
it accepted modification, but in such a way that the 
essence of the old remained under the aspect of the new. 
Thus, in all the theological systems that subsequently 
reigned in Egypt, the Horus-falcon had to be adopted as a 
member of the first importance and we shall find him in 
this position in connection alike with Hathor, Osiris and 
Re. 


We come finally to the snake which held in Egypt a 
place of its own, in no totemic relation with man. It had 
a double aspect, on the one hand royal and beneficent and 
on the other malignant and very dangerous — a character 
common to its family in a great part of the world, notably 
in India, and which it owes to its striking peculiarities. 
It is brilliant, stealthy and quick ; it has terrible powers 
of darting death and, with its incalculable appearance 
and vanishings, would seem the very child of mystery; 
it is a thing of the inner parts of earth and is accordingly 
often held to embody the spirits of the dead. Very 
naturally, then, the primitive mind approached it with 
special fear and judged it most meet for an almost abject 
worship ; the deadly serpent becomes accordingly a god 
and the symbol of kingly power as of divine, and as 
such we find him firmly established in India, as the naga. 
In Egypt the hooded cobra (uraeus) was the reigning god- 
dess of the Delta as the vulture was of the Upper country, 
and became a symbol of royalty, always worn in the crown, 
and, in writing, the determinative of goddesses in general : 
fiery serpents guarded the entrance to the Underworld in 
the West and may have been popularly believed to guard 
the temples, for I have been assured by inhabitants of the 
remoter parts to the south that the surviving temples are 
still protected by fire-spitting serpents and also that if the 
intruder can catch the sparks he will find them turned into 
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precious stones (see note). It is probable also that there 
was a popular veneration of the snake as a favouring 
genius, such as the Romans knew him, or the Greeks, 
with their agathodsemon, for the modern Egyptian, even 
in the towns, regards snakes in the house as protectors 
and calls them so (karith el beit ) ; no harm must be done 
to such snakes and they are often fed with milk, as in 
many other parts of the world (I have known of the case 
of an old woman in the purlieus of Cairo who gave up all 
her time to the care of snakes of which many haunted 
the house). In the ancient story of “ The Shipwrecked 
Sailor ” the monstrous thunder-making serpent whose 
appearance freezes the hero’s heart turns out to be very 
friendly, though he too can spit out fire. Recently a 
European who lived in a native house in a village of 
Upper Egypt, on returning to it in the autumn after a 
summer in his own country, found everything intact and 
was told that in his absence the house was guarded by a 
large black snake (doubtless of the dark harmless kind 
which grows to a considerable size). On the east bank 
of the Nile, in Upper Egypt, south of Qau, is the high hill 
of the Sheikh el Haridi, where some kind of snake-cult is 
still practised but has not, I believe, been properly inves- 
tigated or, at any rate, described. 

Ancient Egyptian records give the names of many 
serpents, whether beneficent or otherwise ; some like 
Nehebkau, often associated with the goddess Bast, may 
have both characters, they may be fierce for evil as for 
good. Natural common-sense fear of the reptile finds 
expression in the numerous incantations against it which 
are embedded in the “ Pyramid Texts ” (they contain 
also charms against the crocodile which, god though it 
might be, was a very real terror in the waters). In the 
Underworld the great enemy of all was a huge serpent, 
Apophis, the dragon-fiend of darkness, dreaded even 
by the mighty Re, against whom all manner of incanta- 
tions were devised of which we have excellent specimens 
in the “ Book of the Dead ” and on the walls of Seti I’s 
tomb in the Valley of the Kings (among the vignettes 
adorning copies of this book is an amusing one represent- 
ing the cat as a helping genius, chopping up the wicked 
serpent with a great knife). 

Many parallels to Apophis may be found in the my- 
thologies of the world and the double attitude towards 
snakes noted above is equally widespread, so that there 
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is no need for further explanations : the attitude must be 
a very primitive one, developed in the eai’liest stajafes of 
human history (nee note). 


Notrs. 

p. 352. See C. G., B. L. Seligman ; “The Veddas” and their article 
in Hastings’ Env, of Religion ontl Ethics, Vol. XH, pp. 599*601. 

Another point of interest is that wliil(‘ the names ol' ifaku aie re- 
membered and used in invocations -tliat is, during two or three genera- 
tions — they receive individual recognition, bid after that tlie out or 
become vague and roving s])irits, attached to woods or hills, a ])rocess 
that has probably taken ))lace in most of a ll countries where such spirits 
are known. 

p. 352. Besides the examines gi\Tn in the text w(‘ may perhaps 
see another in th(‘ ])hrase ‘ sons of god ’ which occurs in 
a few passages in the Old T(‘stainent and lias ])ro\ ed a stumbling- 
block to generations of strict monotheists. In Genesis vi, 2-4, they ar(‘ 
ret»orded as mating with the daughters of ma n : in Job i, 6 and ii, 1 , they 
present themselves before* tlic Almiglity, with Satan among them, anrl 
in xxxviii, 7, they shout for joy at the Creation. Many cxegists concur 
in the explanation that these are messengers or servants of (iod, that 
is ‘ angels,’ but some, with stricter method, coniine this explanation to 
the passages in Job, a much later book than Gem^sis, and admit that the 
text in the latter embodies a survival from earlier pagan beliefs. The 
Hebrew phrase is bene eJohi ni ; the second word is the ])lu ral of a singu la r 
meaning ‘ a god ’ but is nevertheless used in a large part of the Old 
Testament, as is well known, as a title of the Almighty, to avoid utter- 
ance of the real Jewish name, held too sacred for general use. TIu‘ 
plural is usually interpreted as that of honour {pluralis majestatis) and 
not, as the stricter scholars think, as a remnant of ancient polytheism. 

In view of the instances given in the text and countless othc*rs 
like them, the latter interpretation seems the more reasonable and the 
‘ sons of god ’ — or rather ‘ the gods ’ — would thus be the spirits of an- 
cestors who, as we have seen, are thought by several peoples to cause 
the birth of their children. With the stiffening of monotheism among 
the Jews after the Exile, these spirits lost their original character and 
became ‘ angels, ’ as in Job. 

It may be added that in ancient Egypt at least one instance is re- 
corded of a woman addressing directly to her father in his grav^e a prayer 
for the birth of a child (see S. Schoff ; ‘Die Bitte um ein Kind auf eincr 
Grabfigur ’ in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, Vol. XVI — May; 
1930— p. 23 and pi. X, 4). 

p. 853. The African cases mentioned caused much difficulty 
to the Europeans sitting in judgment : in one a man was 
accused of killing an old enemy ; he admitted it but pleaded that it was 
in lawful revenge because his victim had turned himself into a crocodile 
which had devoured his son. In the other, two men quarrelled and one 
turned savagely from his opponent, crying “ Get off ! I’ll change into a 
lion and eat you ” ; he then went to his hut and slept. Lions were rare 
in that land and man-eaters unknown, but the other man, on his way 
home that night, was killed by one. The survivor^ brought before the 

3 
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judge, could not plead ‘ not guilty ’ because, said he, he had gone to 
sleep and may well have changed into a lion without knowing it. 

In civilized countries we meet such cases as that mentioned on 
p. 554 of vol. VI ; another one is that of a little girl who, seeing a fox- 
terrier always accompanying her aunt, took it as one of the family and 
believed it to be the aunt’s own offspring ; on learning that the terrier’s 
mother was in fact canine she was much surprised. (See “ Man, ” 
Vol. XXXIII— Feb., 1938— No. 40). 

These two cases belong to a very early stratum of thought which 
easily conceives of simple transformation ; of the like nature is that of 
the supposed lion-transformation referred to, while in that of the croco- 
dile the man was held to be a sorcerer, as with werewolves and all such 
transformations in the folklore of Europe ; the latter belong to a later 
stage which no longer admits of the general possibility of the process 
but coniines it only to witches and sorcerers. In China the self-trans- 
formation of animals into men is well established, centred mostly on 
foxes ; there is no question of magical processes, the metamorphosis 
depends entirely on the will of the animal. A further illustration may be 
taken from Arabic-speaking countries where Jinns are commonly of 
animal form but can change it at will to that of men or women and also 
of monsters of every description, both kindly and evil. 

All these cases point to a very early stage of mental development in 
man, when animal forms, including his own, were of a fluid nature, 
very dependent on the mind which, at that stage, was beginning to be 
directly aware of its powers. (Compare the remarks in Vol. VI, p. 556). 

p. 858. Examples in abundance will be found in any book on 
Totemism, but the interpretations differ much. A concise and 
impartial survey is given by Sir E. Tylor in Primitive 
Culture^ Vol. II, pp. 229-246 — a work which, though two generations 
old, deals in a clear and convincing fashion with most problems of pri- 
mitive thought, with a plenitude of examples from life. A handy and 
interesting compendium of broad facts and conflicting theories, illus- 
trated, is M. Besson’s Le Totemisme (Paris, 1929). 

(Psycho-analysts have their own interpretation of the widespread 
belief in metamorphosis, attributing it to dreams about animals arising 
from a very deep racial ‘ subconscious ’). 

With regard to the suggested connection between the breeding of 
cattle and the discovery of the real facts of fatherhood, it is significant 
that the ancient Egyptian hieroglyph for a bull (ka) is followed by the 
determinative of an extended phallus. It has been suggested by some 
authorities that cows were first domesticated, or partly so, being given 
foodtokeepthemby the camps, for the sake of the milk, and this would 
account for abstinence from eating their meat and the sacred rites attend- 
ing dairy activities among some modern pwples, such as the Todas and, 
in a lejjs degree, others in India and many in Africa who treat their cattle 
as semi-sacred. The bulls would mate with the cows at their season and 
the resulting calves would be taken by the camp-dwellers ; they would 
thus soon learn the truth about paternity and apply it to their own kind. 
This stage may have been reacned before the New Stone Age, for evi- 
dence appears to have been recently discovered in Palestine of the domes- 
tication of cattle in the Epipal^lithic age {Bulletinof the American 
School of Oriental Research, No, 48, pp. 18-15). The hypothesis of th« 
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priority of cows in domestication would account for a feature in pri- 
mitive man’s mental attitude to cattle that seems to have escaped 
hitherto the attention it deserves, namely the great difference between 
his outlook on cows and that on bulls : this will be very evident in the 
course of our examination of the bull, as totem and emble*m, and the 
cow as identified with the mother-goddess. 

p. 356. A similar explanation may account for the extreme 
veneration shown by Hindus to cattle. Scholars versed in the old 
Sanscrit writings which illustrate the religion of the Aryan conquerors 
of India find in them no trace of the beginnings of this venera- 
tion and conclude that it must be of comparatively recent growth. 
But it is reasonable to suppose that in pre- Aryan times a true cattle- 
cult existed of which survivals remain among the hill or jungle people 
untouched by Aryanism, such as the Todas, and that, though the ortho- 
dox have long since dropped all actual worship of the cow, their present 
use of her excrements can only denote an extraordinary degree of venera- 
tion which once was actual worship. 

Similarly there is scarcely a village in India that has not its local 
goddess, or mariamma ; some of them are honoured with a kind of 
identification with the great goddesses of orthodox Hinduism, and some 
have Brahmin priests, but they are in reality vigorous survivals from a 
period long antedating Aryanism and belong to a very widespread class 
of religion which we shall presently meet with in ancient Egypt in 
connection with the mother-goddess. In China it is very probable that 
the goddess Kwan-yin, the Far East representative of the divine group 
of Mother and Child, is in the same case as the village mariamma 
though Sinologists do not seem to agree that evidence exists to that 
effect. Her original nanre, Kaung-shi-yin has the same meaning as 
that of the Buddhist saint Avalokiteshvara and the orthodox identify 
her with him — a strange proceeding for the all-protecting, kindly 
mother-goddess that she is, by far the most popular female deity of 
China* 

Other similar survivals could be adduced but I will only mention 
the case of the fravashi in old Persia and the dainion in Greece, both of 
which, after being pressed into different forms by a superimposed ortho- 
doxy, returned in time to very nearly their original condition (see my 
note on ‘‘ the Ka in Ancient Egypt,” 'I. C. ’ 1929, part iv). 

p. 357, Another survival concerning animals refers not to 
totem ism but to the hieroglyphs. In Upper Egypt the appear- 
ance of a fox may be greeted with the cry * ‘ Ya Cadi ” (O Judge) and the 
tradition is that a fox thus addressed will stop and hear what may be 
said to it — now the ancient hieroglyph for a judge is a fox and the con- 
nection remains reflected in the popular mind till now. (We might be 
tempted to ask if the ancients attributed a fox-like character to their 
judges as did many a sculptor in Gothic churches to the priests). 

Another popular belief in connection with birds still reigns among 
the Copts who teach their children not to harm doves because they are 
sacred to the Virgin Mary, a survival perhaps of the dove-cult mentioned 
also by Professor Newberry and connected with the association of 
those birds with the mother-goddess, who took in Egypt the form of 
Hathor and Isis and had doves as her conipanions, especially in her 
European form, as Aphrodite, 

8 * 
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|). 857. Bk. XVII, ch. 1, para. 38. Par. 40 gives a list 
of animals worshipped by the Egyptians, ineluding the shreWmouse, 
of which bronze figures were made in the Late Period, indicating its 
sacred character, as they were of bulls, dogs, eats, crocodiles, etc., all of 
which animals were mummified. Strabo also relates that dogs ^^^re 
kept as sacred at Cynopolis, the capital of the 17th nome of Upper 
Egypt, whose patron-god was the dog Anubis. 

p. 858. It is |>ossible that the falcon was tlie totem also of 
other Egyptian tribes, notably the one of which the capital was on 
the site of the modern Damanhour, in the Delta. Sethe, in his 
Urgesichichie, suggests that this was the original seat of tlie great 
Falcon-tribe and that it migrated later to Upper Egypt, but there arc 
many difficulties in Jiis elalx>rate series of suggestions of which this is a 
part. 

p. 358. In the royal j)rotoeol Egypt was always termed 
“ the two Lands th<‘ king received a double^ title, crown aJUl 
throne on account of the two parts of the kingdom, and all the royal 
ceremonies, sucli as coronation or reeonsecratioii (sed-heb)^ w^re enacted 
doubly. The insistence on the recognition of the conquered equally 
with the conquering party was doubtless due to the unification having 
been completed by marriage, for kings were hehl as not completely 
legitimate unless their wives were of pure royal rax-e as well as their 
mothers. With regard to the social organization Egypt was originally 
matrilineal and remained so till the latest times ; the reasons for th(‘ 
obligation to ntarrv royal wives will be explained later wlien tlie god- 
ship of the living kirig is discussed. 

p. 359. Much use has been made in these pages of 
parallel cases from the practices of backward races of to-day, for indeed 
it is from them that we can gather some clear idea of the mental process- 
es which produced the various Egyptian systems. Sir E. Wallis Budge 
has collected in the second volume of his work on Osiris a considerable 
number of such cases from the inner parts of Africa and Professor Sir 
W. Flinders Petrie has also made a useful collection in Ancient Egypt 
1914, parts iii and iv, with some valuable remarks on their application. 
As a complement to the latter Professor C. G. Seligman published in the 
same magazine, 1915, part iii, a short article on “ Multiple Souls ” ; 
he does not deal with instances in ancient Egypt but gives an account of 
African beliefs in the matter which makes the Egyptian ones understand- 
able and is besides of value for psychologists. 

If it be objected — as in the past it has been — ^that Egyptian civil- 
ization was too advanced to make such comparisons allowable, it can be 
pointed out that even so late as the Sixth Dynasty their literature bears 
sure proof of an early state of real savagery, incredible in a civilized 
people. The Pyramid Texts, which belong to the Fifth and,- 
mostly, to the Sixth Dynasty, contain passages, of very ancient origin 
belonging to a starkly savage period ; such are pars. 393-414, spreading 
abroad triumphantly, without the least trace of shame, the fame of the 
king’s cannibalism (see R. O. Faulkner’s interesting article in The 
Journal of Egyptian Archceology, Vol. X, pp. 97-108). They relate 
that the king’s entry into Paradise causes a terrible commotion, so 
great is his power, so fearful his presence, thereby, it was supposed, 
creating a charm by which his earthly prestige would accompany him 
to heaven, but greatly heightened, like a great modern Governor who 
looked forward to death to provide him with far wider provinces in 
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wiiieh to rule. Among his monstrous deeds are the capture, murder and 
catingof gods, recounted in disgusting detail — a strange treatment of 
gods, it might seem, but not so strange if we recall that the term ‘ god * 
probably refers to dead men who had attained to some degree of godship 
(see p. 852) and that in this series of utterances we may see 
the reflection, enlarged, of tribal battles in which defeated enemies 
were ceremonially eaten. This and still more savage practices have 
been discussed by me in Maw, Vol. XXVII, No. 8 (Aug., 1927), pp. 
150-173. 

The theory has been advanced that the parallelism between certain 
features of African and Egyptian cults indicates a common origin ; it 
has not been generally accepted and is opposed by two capital considera- 
tions. The iirst is physical : negro races are far removed from the 
“ Mediterranean ” or “ Brown ” to which the original Egyptians 
belonged and there is no trace of negro admixture with 
Egyptians till about the dynastic period and then only very 
little and in the further south (see Elliot Smith ; The Ancient 
Fjgfiptians, 2nd cd., pj>. 78-80). Secondly, the more deeply essential 
ideas common to the races belong to an exceedingly primitive stage of 
human Iiistory, far earlier than any witli whicfi wc are dealing in Egypt 
(sec my remarks in Vol. VI, ]). 559*), whiles those of not so essential a 
nature and more easily transferable belong to a later period when 
Egypt had risen to great i)owcr and autliority, so striking in comparison 
with the negro’s condition that he must have counted it as of super- 
human origin. Agrcat number ofsimilar usages have been noted in Africa 
cs})ecially in the centre and west, whither there were two trade-routes 
from Egypt, one up the Nile and then westwarcls through Central Africa 
and the other by sea, along the northern coast of Africa to the parts 
known later as the Barbary States and thence through the Sahara : 
a convincing example is that of the royal Mossi burials, in the (country 
west of Nigeria, with their grave-pits, cut ranee -galleries and upper 
structures of the nature of nmsUihas or Pyramids and the seasonal offer- 
ings to tlie dead man in the pit ; others, eciually (!onvincing, may be 
gathered in the book in which this is recorded, (L. Frobciiius, The 
V^oice of Africa, Vol. h ])p. 18'20). Now, the development of the tomb- 
structure of Egypt lias been traced out very exactly from the primitive 
shallow pits of prehistoric times, eorresi>onding tx> the developiueiit of 
religious and social ideas, and there can be no question of a derived 
origin, least of all from Africa : furtlier, it is tlie weaker and more back- 
ward people that take over things of religion from the stronger and more 
civilized, simply because they believe the superiority of the latter to be 
largely due to their peculiar religious practicres and are led to adopt them 
.by a hope of greater strength and advancement for themselves. A good 
example of this proceeding is recjorded by E. Torday in I/Anthnt- 
pologle, t. XXXIX, 1!)29, pp.440-] : the nation of Kongo, in the Congo 
region, had, in the second half of the sixteenth c'entury, suffered great 
misfortunes, especially many defeats at the hands of their hereditary 
enemies, the Bat^k^ ; after some time the tide of fortune turned and the 
Kongo regained much of their old position, thanks, it was believed, to 
tlie adoption of idols, that is ancestral ligures, from the victorious BeWk^, 
whose successes were attributed to their possessing such potent things, 
formerly unknown to the Kongo. 


♦ The point has been more fully developed by me in Man. Vol. XXXII 
(Dec. 1932), pp. 285—0. 
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p. 862. See Tylor, op, cit,, pp. 289-242, for a very concise and 
general review. In Hastings’ Enc. of Religion and Ethics^ 
pp. 892-482 (“ Serpent-worship ”), a great fund of illustrations and 
opinions is provided. 


G. D. Hornblower. 


{To he continued.) 
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We have already noticed two of the earliest comment- 
aries, those of Tabari and Qummi. The outstanding 
amongst the later commentators who have also dealt with 
our problem are the following ; 

1. Ar-Raghibu’l-Isfahani (d. 502 A.H.) in the intro- 

duction to his commentary on the Qur’an (pub- 
lished at the end of Tanzihu'l-Qur'an ''anVl 
Mata’ in by ‘Abdul Jabbar al-Asadabadi (d. 415 
A.H., Cairo, 1329 A.H.). 

2. ‘Umar b. Muhammadi’n-Nasafi (d. 537 A.H.) in 

his commentary on the Qur’an (MS. Berlin Mf. 
41). 

3. Mahmud b. ‘Umar az-Zamakhshari (d. 538 A.H.) 

in his commentary on the Qur’an (published 
Calcutta, 1865 A.D.) 

4. Ibn ‘Ati’a al-Gharnati (d. 542 A.H.) in his com- 

mentary on the Qur’an (MS., Berlin Spr. 408). 

5. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Qurtubi (d. 671 A.H.) in 

his commentary on the Qur’an (MS. Berlin Spr. 
436,. 

6. Muhammad b. Juzayy al-Kalbi (d. 741 A.H.) in 

Kitabu’t-Tashil li '‘Ulumi’l Qur’an (MS. Berlin 
Lbg. 85). 

7. Isma‘il b. ‘Umar ibn Kathir (d. 774 A.H.) in his 

commentary on the Qur’an (published Cairo, 
1924 A.D.) 

8. Muhammad b. ‘Abdillahi’z Zarkashi (d. 794 A.H.) 

in Al-Burhan Ji^Ulumi’l-Qur’an (The book exists 
in Medinah). See Ma^arif, Vol. 18 No. 6, Dec. 1926 
p. 411 ; see also introduction to Suyuti’s Itqan. 

9. Majdu’d-din al-Firozabadi (d. 817 A.H.) in 

Basairu dhawi’t-Tamyiz ji Tjata’ifi’l-Kitabi’l-^ Aziz. 
(There is no trace of the existence of this book). 
See Cat. Berlin I, p. 289. 

10. Jalalu’d-din as-Suyfitt (d. 911 A.H.) in Al-Itqan 
fi 'Ulumi’l-Qur’an{ published Cairo, 1344 A.H.). 
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(c) In the System of Kalam. 

Wc have already noticed the book of ‘Ali b. Rabban 
at-Tabari. It is said that Ash‘ari (d. 324 A.H.) also wrote 
on the subject in some of his innumerable books but unfor- 
tunately most of them are lost and there is no mention of 
this question in the existing ones. Some of his views on 
the matter have nevertheless reached us through other 
writers. Another famous Mutakallim, whose work has 
not reached us, was Abu Ishaq-al-Isfaraini who is better 
known by his surname of Al-Ustadh (The Master), d. 418 
A.II. He dealt with this question in his book Jami'u'I- 
Jali wa'l-Khafi fi UsuJi'd Din wa'r-raddi "ala’l-Mulhidin.* 
The other dogmatists who made this question a part of 
iheir systems and whose works still exist are : — 

1. ‘Abdifl-Qahir b. Trdiiri'l-Baghdadi (d. 12!) A.H.) 

in Kildhu Usuli'd-Din (published Istanbul 11)28 
A.l).). 

2. ‘All b. Muhammad al-Mawardi (d. 150 A.H.) in 

.Uldniun-Nuhmvah (published C'airo 1315 A.H.). 

3. ‘All b. Ahmad ibn Hazm (d. 150 A.H.) in Kiiabul- 

fisdl fVI Mild! rvd'l Abwd'i Wd'n NUial (published 
Cairo 181M)-11)0:3). 

4. ‘Abdu'l-Malik b. ‘Abdillahi'l-.luwaini (Abu'l Ma‘- 

j'di. Imaimi’l-Harameyn, d. 478 A.H.) in Kitabu'l 
frshdd fi Usvli'l-Piiqdd (Leid. 1983. Br. Mus. 
1628/2). 

5. Abu Ibiniid al-Ghazidi (d. .505 A.H.) in Kitabul- 

Iqiisdd fi'l-l''tiqad (published ('airo 1916 A.D. MS. 
Berlin I.bg'. 279). 

6. A1 Qadi ‘Jyad (d. 541 A.H.) in Kitabu sh-Shija 

(published Cairo 1911; MS. Berlin Spr. 460). 

7. Muhammad b. ‘Abdi’l-Karim asb-Shahristani (d. 

548 A.H.) in Nihayatul-Aqdam Ji AlmVl-Kalatn 
(MS. Berlin Pm. 579) published Oxford 1931. 

8. ‘Ali b. Abi ‘Ali-i’l-Amidi (d. 631 A.H.) in Abkdru'l 

Afkar (MS. Berlin Pet. 233). 

9. Taqiu’d-Uin ibn Taymiyah (d. 728 A.H.) in Al- 

Jawdbu's-Sahih li man baddala Din at Masih 
(published Cairo 1323 A.H.). 

10. Hibatu’llah-il-Barizi (d. 738 A.H.) in Tauthiqu 
'^Ura’l-iman fi Tafdili HabibiW-Rahman. (MS 

See H. Kh. under Jami\ 
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Berlin Spr. 127). 

11. Badru’d-Uin b. ‘Umar b. Ifabib (d. 779 A.H.) in 

An-najmu’th-Thaqib ji Ashrai’l-Manaqib (MS. 

Berlin Pet. 342). 

12. Sa‘dn’d-Dm at-Taftzani (d. 791 A.H.) in Sharhu 

Maqasidi't-TaHbin fi UmWd-Din (published Is- 
tanbul 1277 A.H.). 

13. Ash-Sharif ul-Jurjani (d. 816 A.II.) in Sharhu' l~ 

Mawaqif {of Al iji d. 7.'56 A.H.). Published Leipzij? 
1848. MS. Berlin Mf. 1.52. 

14. Abu’l-lluseyn Sa‘jd b. Hibatillah* ar-Rawandi 

(al-Qutb d ?) in Kitabu'l-Khara'iJ wa'l-Jara'ih 
(MS. Berlin Pm. 113). 

The whole book is incorporated by Muhammad Baqir 
al-Majlisi fd. 1011 A.II.) in his encyeIo{)a;die 
Mork Hiharu'I-Amvar (published Tehran, 1303- 
1,5 A.II.). 

1,5. Yahya b. Hasan al-Qurasln a/-Zaydi (d. 

in Minhaiiit-Tahqiq uv/ Mahasinu't-Tffijiq (M'S. 
Berlin (Has. 9 >). 

16. Rahmatn'lirdn’l-llindi in JAii>iu't'Haqq (published 
Cairo 1309 A.H.). 

,5. The Woki) I'jaz and the Idea beiiimj it. 

Before })roeeeihng further it is necessary to discuss 
what the word i'‘jaz means. Literally it means incapa- 
citating or rendering powerless. From this is derived 
the word al-mu'jizah which is a technical term of Kalam 
for a miracle performed b>' a pr ophet. The idea behind 
the woriTwliicIi uTd diificult to discern, is that eveiybody 
else except the prophet is powerless to perform a miracle.' 
In the Qur’an neither the word al-niu‘jizah is used for 
“miracle” nor any other derivative from the Same root. 
The words which are very common are al-ayah, the sign, 
or al-burhan, the proof. The idea behind the'se words is 
not the same. These words stop short after saying that 
a certain phenomenon is the sign or the proof of the pro- 
phethood of a person. Here begins the province of the 
word al-mu‘ji7,ah, which is an adjective and in it underlies 

In the Catalogue of Arabic- Manuseripts, Berlin II, p. 624, the 
name is Sa‘dullah but that is a mistake. See Muntaha’l-Maqal by 
Abu ‘Ali al ‘Amili, Tehran 1800 A.II. p. 148, and also his ‘ Tadhkirat 
ul MuUibadhirin, Tehran 1802 A.II. p. 55. Further Bihar Vol. 25 p. 7. 
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the assertion that the phenomenon is special to the pro- 
phet and to him alone. 

It is not easy to ascertain when this word was first used 
in its technical sense. The discussion of the question of 
prophethood had already begun in the first century A.H., 
but it is not at all certain that the word al-mu‘jizah is as 
old as that. On the contrary, we find an author like ‘Ali 
b. Rabban at-Tabari, who wrote his book somewhere be- 
tween 232 and 247 A.'H., still using the word al-ayah and 
not even once employing the word al-mu‘jizah or any other 
derivative from the same root. We cannot, of course, 
assert on such slight evidence that till then the word had 
never been used in its technical sense, but we shall have 
no fear of being far from the truth if we say that up to the 
middle of the third century this word had not become do- 
minant enough to exclude its predecessors al-ayah and 
al-burhan as it later did. As an evidence of this we find 
^Lhrtiad b. Jianbai (d. 241 A.H.) using the word mu‘jizah 
not only in relation to the prophets but other holy persons 
also.* Later on the word Karamah began to be used for 
the second meaning. We know that the first book with 
the name rjazuH-Qur'an was written sometime in the 
latter half of the third century A.H. After that time, in 
discussions on the question of the prophethood, the words 
ayah and burhan are very seldom used. The words i‘jaz 
and mu‘jizah now take their place. 

It is fascinating work to trace the process by which a 
certain word acquired a particular meaning, but at the 
same time it is an extremely difficult task ; and especially 
in this case, on account of the scantiness of the available 
material, it is difficult to decide conclusively what the 
process has been. We can only say that the technical 
meaning of the word i‘jaz has in some way or other been 
taken over from the ordinary use of the word. Now it is 
known that in the Islamic circle in Syria the particular 
question of the prophethood of Muhammad was being 
discussed long before the system of Kalam sprang up 
and the general problem of prophethood, as such, began 
to be discussed. It is also known that the chief argument 
in favour of Muhammad was that he was the recipient of 
a revelation. The Qur’an claims its own composition to 
be beyond the power of human beings or the Jinn. The 

phrase there used is If we paraphrase 

* See Tor Andree : Die Person Muhammad in Lehre und Glauhen 
Seiner Gemeinde. Upsala 1917 p. 101. 
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it, we can only s ay j as we find Ibn Jarir 
at-Tabari actually doing in his commentary J When 
talking of the Qur’an, the causative form ( ) mus^ 

have been used in order to show that the Qur’an has, in 
fact, deprived human beings of producing anything like 
it. In compressed language it is quite natural to avoid 
all other forms except the infinitive or the verbal noun, 
which in Arabic is the name. So we come to the expression 
rjazu’l-Qur’an. 

But very soon the word must have acquired a broader 
sense so that not only the Qur’an was said to be Mu‘jiz 

( ) but also the miracles of the other prophets. For 

this general sense a special noun was formed by adding 
the feminine-particle viz. ^ ) the miracle. 

The standing definition of the word mu‘jizah in the 
books of Kalam is : — ® 

(jfc 1) (j 

In the books of Kalam we find pages devoted to the 
discussion of a comprehensive definition of al-mu‘jizah. 
A representative one will suffice here. M. B. A. al-Qurtubi, 
in his book Al-Jami’’ li Ahkami'1-Qur'’an prescribes five 
conditions without which no act could be called a mu’jizah ; 

(1) The act must be such that only God could have 

performed it. 

(2) It should break the law of Nature. 

(3) The claimant should declare beforehand that such 

and such a thing is going to happen. 

(4) The actual happening should conform exactly to 

his declaration, and 

(5) Nobody else should be able to call the same phe- 

nomenon into action.® 

This in short is what the Mutakallim means when he uses 
the words i‘jaz or mu’jizah. We need not enter into details^ 
because here we are not chiefly concerned with miracles 
as such but with the miracle of the Qur’an. Our business 
ought to be to classify the arguments brought forward in 
favour of the thesis that the Qur’an is supernatural. 

(1) Cairo 1821 A.H., Vol. I, pp. 126-129. 

(2) See : liqan II, p. 116. 

(3) MS. Berlin Spr. 486. 

(4) For a more detailed treatment see Tor Andnc, pp. 100-108. 
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. ' 6. Classification of the Arguments. 

We have already seen that in the Qur’an the claim of 
supernaturalism is made in answer to those who did not 
believe in the prophethood of Muhammad. The Mutakal- 
lim also begins his arguments at the same point, birst 
he proceeds to show that the miracle of the prophethood 
of Muhammad is no other than the Qur’an. So says 
BAqillani : — ^ 

“ The fact which requires ciomplete attention in 
recognising the miracle of the Qur’an is that the pro- 
phethood of our Prophet is based on this miracle al- 
though he was supported, afterwards, by many other 
miracles. While these other miracles were performed 
at particular times, in particular cases and on particular 

persons the miracle of the Qur’an is such as 

prevails over human beings as well as the Jinn 

aiul the fori^e of its arguments is the same from the day 
of its appearance to that of the Resurrei^tion.” Baqil- 
lani {juotes many verses from the Qur’iin to prove his 
contention. One of them is : “ They said, why then 

does he not receive a sign from his Lord? Tell them, 
the signs are with God and 1 am merely a plain Warner. 
Is it then not enough for them that We have sent down 
the Book to thee, which is read to them 

Then he proceeds : “ So He states t hat the Book is 

one of his signs and distinguishing marks, and that it is 
sufficient as a proof and corresponds to the miracles and 
signs of other prophets.” To the same category belongs 
the Hadith, already mentir)ned, in which the Prophet is 
said to have declared that the Qur’an is the only sign 
(Ayah) he has received. 

The later Mutakallimin go still further back and for- 
mulate five premisses, namely : (a) that Muhammad did 
exist (h) that he did claim to be a prophet (c) that he 
performed a miracle, {i.e. produced the Qur’an) (d) that 
he challenged others to produce a similar thing and (e) that 
nobody could bring anything similar to it. They say 
that if these five premisses are established the conclusion 
necessarily follows that Muhammad was a true prophet 

“ The first two premisses, they say, are most obvious and 
do not require any proof ; because nobody denies the 

G) P- 18- 

( 2 ) Qur. XXIX, 50 - 51 . 

(8) A1 Amidi, Yahya b. Hasan az-Zaidi, A1 Qutb ur-Rawandi. 
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existence of Muhammad or that he declared himself to be 
messenger of God.^ t 

Now the third premiss is the chief one, because here 
it is to be proved that the Qur’an is really a miracle. Most 
of the Mutakallimin have turned the last two premisses into 
arguments in favour of the third. The fact that Muham- 
mad did challenge the people to bring something like the 
Qur’an is beyond dispute because more than one verse 
of the Qur’an itself bears witness to it.- It is also certain 
that nobody did produce anything like the Qur’an because, 
if it were tlie case, we should have received the pieces so 
composed as we hav'c received the pre-lslamic poetry or 
Khutab.® There is no reason why they should have been 
concealed or lost. On the other hand, it should have 
been the greatest concern of the disbelievers to preserve 
them.'* The believers too could not have ignored them 
t)ecause, if any attempt to rival the Qur’iin did succeed, 
the whole basis of their belief would have been lost.^" 
The very fact that all through the ages so many people 
have believed in the supernatural ism of the Qur’an is 
enmigh to ])rove that nobody succeeded in producing the 
like of it.® 

The pieces reported to have lieen composed by 
Museylimah arc so ridiculously poor in style that nobody 
could seriously compare them with the Qur’an.^ 

It is also quite evident that the easiest and the most 
convincing way of refuting the claim of Muhammad would 
have been to show that others too could compose something 
like the Qur’an and that there was nothing supernatural 
in it. But we see the Arabs doing everything in their 
power except this. They resorted to war and so under- 
went all the privations one could imagine. If it had been 
in their power to rival the Qur’an and so destroy the whole 
structure of Muhammad’s claim, is it not reasonable to 
expect that they would have preferred that method ? So 
the only conclusion one can draw is that, in spite of the fact 
that the Arabs were masters of style and compositioh, it 
was beyond their power to produce anything like the 
Qur’an.® 

(1) A1 Amidi, Yahya b. Hasan az-Zaitli, A1 Qutbu ’r-Rawandi. 

(2) Baqillani p. 18 ; 20-22. 

( 8 ) Mawaqif Minhaj utTahqiq. 

(4, 5 & 6) Alinhaj ut Tiihqiq. 

(7) B&qillani p, 25. 

(8) Baqillani 252, 
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This is the general argument. Now comes the quest- 
ion : What in the Qur’an is supernatural ? Here we do 
not find a unanimous opinion. From the very beginning 
there has been a difference of opinion on this question. 
Together with the formulation of the dogma arose the 
problem whether the style of the Qur’an was supernatural 
or the subject-matter. The orthodox view is that both 
of them are supernatural,^ but there have been many 
exponents of only one of them. Very early did Na^zam 
assert that there was nothing extraordinary in the style 
of the Qur’an. If the Arabs were left alone they would 
have been able to compose pieces like those of the Qur’an. 
But they were deterred by God from attempting to rival 
the Qur’an and in this lies the miracle. This is, technical- 
ly. called the argument of Sarfah. (Sarafa to deter). 
The other thing that he found supernatural in the Qur’an 
was prophecies about future events.* After him 
came Jahiz who emphasized more the point of style and 
wrote a book to prove the thesis.® From that time on the 
chief argument has always been the miraculous style of 
the Qur’an. 

That the question of style was a controversial one in 
early times is clearly shown by the introductory words of 
‘All b. Rabban at -Tabari.^ “ When I was still a Christ- 
ian I used to say, as did an uncle of mine who was one of 
the learned and eloquent men, that eloquence is not one 
of the signs of prophethood because it is common to all 
the peoples ; but when I discarded (blind) imitation and 
(old) customs and gave up adhering to (mere) habit and 
training and refiected upon the meanings of the Qur’an I 
came to know that what the followers of the Qur’an 
claimed for it was true. The fact is that I have not found 
any book, be it by an Arab or a Persian, an Indian or a 
Greek, right from the beginning of the world up to now, 
which contains at the same time praises of God, belief in 
the prophets and apostles, exhortations to good, everlasting 
deeds, command to do good and prohibition against 
doing evil, inspiration to the desire of Paradise and to the 
avoidance of hell-fire as this Qur’an does. So when a person 
brings to us a book of such qualities, which inspires 
such reverence and sweetness in the hearts and 
which has achieved such an overwhelming success and 

(1) Spe Ibn Hazm, Vol. Ill, p. 16. 

(2) MaqaHat I, p. 225-26 ; Firaq p. 128 ; Miial p. 89. 

(8) Forafragmentof J&hizseei/jflw, Vol. 2, pp. 117-118, 

(4) K, ud-Lin wa’d-Dmlah p. 44. 
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he is (at the same time) an illiterate person who did never 
learn the art of writing or rhetoric, that book is without 
any doubt one of the signs of his prophethood.” 

Here another element is added to the prev ious two. 
The fact that Muhammad did not know how to read and 
write becomes a third argument in addition to the style 
and the subject-matter of the Qur’an. Then comes 
Ar-Rumani who says :* 

“ The miracle of the Qur’an lies in (1) the fact that 
nobody rivalled it in spite of the plenty of motives and the 
intense need and the general challenge, (2) the Sarfah. 
(3) the eloquence, (4) the prophesying of future events 
and (5) the breaking of the established rule, and (6) its 
analogy to all the other miracles. Now the breaking of 
the established rule is that (up till then ) the well-known 
established forms of speech had been Shi‘r, Sa j‘, Khutab, 
Rasa’il and the prose which was current in conversation. 
But the Qur’an opened a new path, unique and different 
from the established ones. It has a degree of beauty which 
surpasses that of all the other forms and excels even verse 
which is the best form of speech. Its analogy to other 
miracles lay in the fact that it was similar to the parting 
of the sea and the transformation of the rod into a snake, 
or other miracles of the same kind, in so far as it broke 
the established rule and so hindered the creatures from 
rivalling it.” 

It is remarkable how Ar-Rumani puts together the 
two arguments of the Style and Sarfah which were orig- 
inally meant to exclude one another. The point of 
controversy is lost through the passage of time and two 
contradictory arguments can be put side by side. 

Now, with the question of Style, arose the problem of a 
standard or criterion. How can one find out that the 
Style of the Qur’an is supernatural ? The first answer to 
this was that it depended on personal taste. Only those 
who had got a right taste for Arabic style could be sure of 
it. Common people amongst the Arabs themselves or 
the foreigners could not be certain of the fact and had 
to depend on expert opinion. We find Al-Qummi 
asserting that the nature of the miracle of the Qur’an 
coTxld only be realised, and it was impossible to describe it 
just like a good piece of poetry or the beauty of a face. 
Anybody \mo asserted the contrary and tried to show 

It^an Vol,, II p. 122. 
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-fchat the miraele lay either in Sarfah or departure from the 
established forms of speech or freedom from contradic- 
tions or even the prophecies was abscilutely wrong, in his 
opinion.^ 

I.M. But Al-Khattabi opposed this view. He said : “Most 
•of the speculative theologians are of the opinion that the 
reason why the Qur'an is ^supernatural lies in (its) elo- 
quence. but it has jjroved difficult for them to explain it and 
tney are incliired towards the judgment of taste only. 
But the fact, is that the forms of speech differ and rank 
high or low when considered from the point of view of 
rhetoric. (The \yorrls) are either eloq\icnt, sedate and 
solid or chaste, soft and easy or correct, copious and flow- 
ing. These are the three classes of good and praiseworthy 
speech. The first is the highest, the second the middle 
one and the third the lowest and the easiest. The elo- 
quen(^e of the Qur’an partakes of all the three classes and 
has, by merging .them into one. created .a style of its own 
which contains solidness as well as sweetness although, 
.put separately, these two qualities are contrary to one 
another So the combination of the two quali- 

ties in spite of their contrariety is a qualification given 
specially to the Qur’an by God so that it might be a clear 
.sign for his prophet.”^ 

Al-Khattabi adds another argument which, he says, 
had been neglected ; namely, tlie effect that the Qur’an 
produces on people-. He says : “ No words, be they 

poetry or prose, when heard by the ear, produce on the 
heart sometimes the effec^t of sweetness and sometimes 
that of awe as the Qur’an does.’’* 

Now appeared Baqillani who collected all the argu- 
ments as yet put forward and added his own to them. 
We have already given a short sketch of his book. In the 
second chapter he argues at length why the Qur’an should 
be termed a miracle.'* The gist of it we have given under 
the general arguments. He is also against Sarfah. In 
the third chapter® he puts forward three arguments at 
the start. 

(1) On the margin of Tabari’s Tafsir Vol. I, p. 181. See also 
Suyuti II, p. 120 where he quotes As-.Sakkaki. As-Sakkaki uses the very 
words of Al-Qummi but adds also the analogy of inusie. 

.,(2) itgan Vol. II, p. 121. 

■’(8) //ga« Vol. II, p. 121. 

(4) pp. 20-85. 

(2) pp. 86-58, 
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1. The Qur’an contains prophecies about future 
events and this is beyond the power of man. 

2. It is well known that Muhammad was an ’Ummt 
(one who could neither read nor write). It is also known 
that he was not conversant with the books of the ancients 
or their tales and biographies. Nevertheless he recapitu- 
lated all the important events that had happened from the 
creation of Adam down to his own call. So there is no 
other way but to conclude that he received all the infor- 
mation direct from God through revelation. 

8. The Qur’an surpasses the limit man can reach in 
composition, style and eloquence. 

These are the arguments which his predecessors had 
already put forward but his business is to enlarge upon 
them. So he proceeds to enlarge upon the third argument 
and draws the attention of the readers to ten points : 

1. The first point, which is a general one, is that 
the style of the Qur’an, with all its different phases and 
aspects, goes beyond all the known styles and is special 
to the Qur’an alone. 

2. That the Arabs have got no piece of composition 
which can rival the Qur’an in its eloquence and chastity 
of style and is at the same time so long as the Quran is. 

3. That the style of the Qur’an retains its high 
level in all the phases of expression. For example the 
Qur’an contains tales and sermons, arguments and ex- 
hortations, promises and threatenings, ethical teachings 
and so many other things. In spite of these different 
aspects the style never degenerates, as is the case even 
with the best of poets and orators. They excel only in 
one class of subjects while the Qur’an excels in all of them. 

4. That in the composition of the best authors 
(even on one subject) one part does not compare with the 
other. It is particularly the case where the author shifts 
from one idea to another. But in the Qur’an, on the 
other hand, we see that the most divergent topics are 
treated in such a way that they appear to be one whole. 

5. That the style of the Qur’an is not only superior 
to that of men but also to that of the Jinn. It might be 
said that this is a claim about which we cannot be sure 
because it is beyond the range of our knowledge. We 
can be sure at least about this : that the style of the 
Qur’fin is superior to the style of those compositions which 
the Arabs believed to be the compositions of the Jinn. 
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6. That all the different forms of expression, like 
dilation and elision,^ collection and distribution,* meta- 
phor and explicitness,® etc., which are found in their com- 
positions are to be found also in the Qur’an, Moreover 
these forms in the Qur’an excel their forms in every 
respect. 

7. That it is more difficult to coin words for new 
ideas than to coin words for current ones. In the Qur’an 
we find such words which express the new Quranic ideas 
about Shari‘ah in a way which is beyond the power of 
man. 


8. That the excellence of a composition and the 
height of its eloquence is established when one takes out a 
word from it and puts it in another sentence or verse and 
if this word catches the attention of the reader or hearer. 
This is exactly the case with the words of the Qur’an. 
Its words when used in other compositions shine like 
jewels or pearls. 

9. That the letters of the alphabet on which the 
Arabic language is based are 29, and the chapters of the Qur’- 
an which begin with letters of the alphabet number 28. and 
the letters ofthe alphabet so used arc 14 or exactly the half. 
This is to show that the composition of the Qur’an is 
based on the very alphabet w^hich they use. Then again 
the letters of the alphabet have been classified in diffeient 
categories by different people, as, for example, soft and 
hard guttural and non-guttural,® straining and non- 
straining,® covering and open letters. The remarkable 
fact is that half the letters from all these classes are used 
at the beginning of chapters of the Qur’an. The classi- 
fication dates long after the appearance of the Qur’an and 
the fact that exactly half the number from every class are 
used is a proof of the knowledge of the future and this is 
possible only to God. 

10. That the language of the Qur’an is simple and 
easy and its meaning is quickly understood. It does not 
contain uncouth words or expressions. Nevertheless it is 
impossible to rival its style. 

(1) Ja-JI (2) (3) 

(5) J-U-l (3-^t 

(6) ;ju jJUl jfj JJjjuSJI <Jj^l (7) *. tJj 
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These are the ten points of Baqillani. The rest of his 
book is devoted to the amplification of these points. The 
whole force of these points can only be realised by going 
through the book from one end to the other. It is im- 
possible here to enter into details. The book of Baqillani 
is the central link in the whole chain of arguments brought 
forward to prove the dogma of I‘jazu’l-Qur’an. All the 
arguments put forward % his predecessors converge in 
him and then flow again from him into different channels. 
By now we have reached the end of the 4th century, when 
most of the Islamic dogmas had acquired a sort of rigidity 
which can be traced up to the modern times. The struc- 
ture of Kalam was completed at this time and the efforts 
of the later Mutakallimin are confined to the decoration of 
the building already erected. 

The argument of Sarfah got another champion in 
As-Sayyid Ash- Sharif Al-Murtada, and he was perhaps the 
last man who saw the miracle of the Qur’an only in Sarfah. 
We are quite in the dark about all his arguments because 
his book is lost ; but, as he himself mentions in one of his 
letters,^ the chief argument he brought forward was that 
the difference between the small pieces in the Qur’an and 
the best compositions of the Arabs is not evident to every- 
one although the difference between the good and bad 
compositions of the Arabs is quite evident. So the only 
sure way of proving the miracle of the Qur’an is to estab- 
lish that the Arabs did not produce the like of it or, in 
other words, that they were deterred by God from doing 
this. * 

Much does not remain to be said regarding the argu- 
ments. After this time the merit of a Mutakallim lies 
not in bringing new arguments but in putting the old ones 
in an original way. This can be judged only by reading 
the works of the authors themselves and cannot be put 
briefly in another language. We see, for example, Al- 
Mawardi counting twenty arguments in favour of the 
I‘jaz but only one seems to be new viz., that the Qur’an 
can be committed to memory so very easily * by everybody 

” (1) MS. Berlin Pet. 40. Fol. 4 b. 

(2) The argument of Sarfah is to be found more in the Kal&m of 
the Shia than of Ahlu’s-Sunna. See Al-Qutbu’r-Rawandl (Arabic 

Texts, pp ). This incidentally proves the connection of the 

Shi’ite dogmatists with the Mu'tazila, especially the earlier ones. 

(8) No new argument surely, since the fact is mentioned repeatedly 
in the Qur’&n itself. Editor “ Islamic Culture.” 
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even by the Persians and the Copts. ^ Then another thing 
which the later Mutakallimiin have done is that they have 
expanded and elaborated the arguments. We find for 
example Al-Qadi lyad ‘Ali al-Amidi and Shahristfini 
writing pages after pages to make one argument clear. 
Al-Amidi has got a further peculiarity viz., that he puts 
questions which might arise in the mind of a reader and 
answers them, but strangely enough the questions are put 
in a finer way than the answers. 

The name of Ar-Raghibu’l-Isfahani should also be 
mentioned here for the very fine style in which he writes 
and the original way in which he begins the arguments. 
The article ofibn Hazm is more remarkable for the invect- 
ives he uses against those who differ from him than for 
the arguments he puts forward. 

7. Reports of Opposition and Refutation. 

In the first section we have already noticed some of the 
comments on the Qur’an offered by the people of Mecca 
which are quoted in the Qur’an itself. In the life-time of 
the Prophet there appeared certain persons who either 
claimed prophethood for themselves or tried to produce 
something like the Qur’an. One of them who lived in or 
about Mecca was Nadr b. al-Harith. ^ He did not claim 
to be a prophet, but he used to relate stories of the Kings of 
Persia with intent to rival the stories about the old pro- 
phets or peoples mentioned in the Qur’an. We can take 
him as a representative of those who said that Muhammad 
was merely a story-teller and the Qur’fin nothing more than 

the tales of the past ( ^ > 1 I Nothing either 

of the words or the contents of his stories has reached us. 

Then come a number of persons who claimed to be 
prophets themselves. The most famous of them was 
Museylima b. Habib of the tribe of Ban! Hanifah of 
Yamamah. He appeared in the last years of the life-time 
of the Prophet and is said even to have written a letter to 
him which ran “ Verily, I have been made a partner of 
thine in this world. Half of the land belongs to us and 
half to the Qureysh. But the Qureysh are a rebellious 
people ” ® After the death of the Prophet he 

(1) A'lamu'n-Nubutoah pp. 40-58. 

(2) Ibn Hish&m, Sirah. Gottingen 1850 Vol. I, p. 191. 

(8) Tsbarf, Tarikh. Leyden 1889 Vol. I, pp. 748-50. 
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succeeded in getting quite a good following, and AM 
Bekr had to send an army against him. He was killed in 
the battle which followed. Some of his sayings have 
reached us but they are mostly imitations of verses of the 
Qur’an and have no literary worth. It is very likely that 
they are later fabrications for the purpose of exposing 
Museylima to the ridicule of later generations. ^ The others 
were : 1. ‘Abhala b. Ka‘b (better known as Al-Aswad 

ul-‘Anasi) ^ 2. Sajah, bintu’l-Harith of the tribe of Bani 
Tamim ^ and 3. Tulaiha b. Khuweylid of Bani Asad. * 
Of their utterances only a sentence or two has reached us 
and it is not possible to form any opinion. 

About the middle of the second century there 
lived a number of people who were more or less freethinkers. 
The most prominent of them were Ibnu’l-Muqaffa‘, ® 
Bashshar b. Burd ®, Salih b. ‘Abdi’l-Quddus ^ and Abdu’l- 
Hamid al-Katib. ® All of them were well known writers 
or poets. The report goes that they used to sit together 
and criticise the Qur’an or tried to excel it in composition 
and style. The report is particularly persistent in the 
case of Ibnu’l-Muqaffa‘. It is a most remarkable pheno- 
menon in Arabic literary history that many of the best prose 
writers and also some poets of the early times are accused 
of trying at one time or other to rival the Qm^’an. But the 
stories always end on the same note, namely, that they 
were obliged to abandon the attempt finding it beyond 
their power. In the same category fall also Abu’t-Tayyib 
al-Mutanabbi (d. 354 A.H.), ® Qabusb. Washmgir (d. 403 

( 1 ) For an account of Museylima, see ; 

(i) Tabari, Tarikh Wol, I, p. 1787-38 ; 1795-98 • 1915-20 ; 1929-49. 
{ii) Ibn Hisham, Sirah p. 945-46; 965. For his sayings, see 
Appendix No. 2. 

(2) See Tabari, Vol. I ; 1795-98 ; 1853-68 ; 1870-71 ; 1997-2001 
Ibn Hish&m p. 964. 

(8) See Tabari, Vol. I, pp. 1900 ; 1911-21 ; 1930. 

(4) See Tabari, Vol. I, 1805-88 ; 1890-93 ; 2258-65 ; 2872-29 ; Ibn 
Hisham p. 452. 

(5) See (*) Encyclopaedia of Islam, article Bashshar and the biblio- 

graphy thereunder also, {ii) Bashshar b. Burd by Mansur Huseyu — 
Cairo {Hi) Nicholson’s Literary History, p. 873. 

(6) See 1. Goldziher : — S. B. A. Qund dasZindiktum (Transactions 
of the 9th Or. Conf. London, 11-104-129) 2. Nicholson p. 874. 

(7) Ibn Khallikan (De Slane) Vol. II., p. 178, Mas‘0di Munyu'dh- 
Dhahab\o\.yi,p. 81. 

(8) Nicholson, p. 804-812. Brockelmann I, p.86-88. 

(9) See Encyclopatdia of Islam, article Ibnu’l-Mukaffa and the biblio- 
graphy thereunder. Also ‘Abb&s Iqbal Ashty&ni — Sharhi Halt Ibni'l — 
Muqaffa* Farsi — Berlin .92 F. 

(10) See Qflbus Washmgiri (Berlin, publications of Translator No. I). 
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A.H.) and Abfi’l ‘Ala al-Ma‘arri i (d. 449 A.H.) In the 
case of Mutanabbi the surname itself shows that he 
was said to have claimed prophethood. The stories sound 
very circumstantial ; firstly, because these people are 
known, without doubt, to have been not very orthodox in 
their beliefs, and secondly, and perhaps chiefly, because 
they were unquestionably masters of style. Popular 
imagination is at all times very fertile, and it is common 
knowledge that the passage of time turns vague rumour 
into established history and fiction into fact. Especially 
in case of those persons who oppose the popular beliefs it 
always happens that as time goes on additional sins are 
added to their charge-sheet. The evidence at our disposal 
does not warrant a summary judgment one way or the 
other. The age in which Ibnu’l-Muqaffa‘ and his com- 
panions lived was an age in which the process of the for- 
mation of dogmas had just begun. There were bound to 
be serious differences of opinion on every subject. We 
have already seen that approximately during the same 
period the question of I‘jazu’l-Qur’an was being discussed 
for the first time. Actions and reactions were inevitable. 
These people, as forming a group of intellectuals, must have 
had opinions of their own. which were more likely than 
not to have differed from the common view. The popular 
mind always thinks in extremes. Either a person be- 
lieves in everything or he believes in nothing. If he does 
not believe in one thing the chances are ten to one that 
he does not believe in the other also. That is popular logic, 
and that is how persons are judged by the tribunal of 
public opinion. V^y should there have been any excep- 
tion in the case of these persons ? 

Against Ibnu’l-Muqaffa‘ there is a more serious charge : 
that he wrote a book against Islam and criticised especially 
the Qur’an. There is only one evidence in favour of the 
charge. Among the writings of Al-Qasim b. Ibrahim 
Ar-Rasi ^ (d. 246 A.H.), one of the Imams of the Zeydiya, 
there is a treatise which is named KitaVur-raddi-ald’z- 
ZindiqiU-laHn ibni’l Muqaffa\ ^ He quotes from the book 
of Ibnu’l-Muqaffa‘ which was in his hands and then 
proceeds to refute the arguments. It has been fairly well 

(1) i. Ency. of Islam, article Abu’l-‘Ala. 

ii. Taha Huseyn. Dhikra AbVl-'Ala. Cairo, 1922 (2nd Ed.) 

Hi. ‘Abdul ‘Aziz al-Meyman Ar-Rajkoti — AbuH ‘Ala ma lahu xoa 
ma ‘alaih, Cairo, 

(8) S. Lane-Poole Moh. Dynasties, Loudon 1894, p. 102. 

(8) Ed. Guidi, Rome, 192 F. 
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discussed, and established almost beyond doubt, that this 
treatise is the work of Al-Qasim,^ but what is very doubt- 
ful, and has not been yet discussed, is the question 
whether the book of which this is the refutation could have 
really been written by Ibnu’l-Muqaffa‘. The external 
evidence against this is that from no other source is Ibnu’l- 
Muqaffa‘ known to have written any such book. His 
works are well known and, although not all of them have 
reached us, at least their names have been preserved. Also, 
from what we know about his life, manners and temper- 
ament, it seems very unlikely that he indulged in such 
controversies. There is also internal evidence against 
this. The passages quoted by Al-Qasim do not speak much 
for the ability of the author either in style or in argument. 
Al-Qasim himself remarks that the style of the book is un- 
Arabic (A‘jami ul-Beyan). ^ Ibnu’l-Muqaffa‘ on the other 
hand was one of the best writers of Arabic, and also a 
clever and learned man. We have no reason to doubt that 
a book criticising the Qur’an and Islam in general did 
reach the hands of Al-Qasim, and that it was written by 
one of the Thanawiya and also that Al-Qasim was made 
to believe that it was the work of Ibnu’l-Muqaffa‘. But 
Al-Qasim lived far away in Yaman and about a century 
after the time of Ibnu’l-Muqaffa‘, At that time the 
Thanawiya literature was spreading and was mostly an- 
onymous. The authors had good reasons to keep back 
their names. Speculation must have been rife about the 
authorship of such books and it is not to be wondered at 
that one of them was attributed to Ibnu’l-Muqaffa‘ who 
was a well known writer, had been accused of Zandaqah in 
his own time, and was also known to have translated some 
of the religious literature of his own people. Al-Qasim, 
who was every inch a zealous preacher, took this for grant- 
ed and began to refute the book. To him it was naturally 
a secondary question as to who had written the book. 
The primary thing was that it was against orthodox 
Islam, and whosoever the author might be he was a 
Zindiq and la^in. He had no time and no need to examine 
the question of authorship. 

In the reign of Ma’mun (198-218 A.H.), when liberal- 
ism was not only preached but also forced upon people, 
the one problem of the day was the question of Khalqu’l- 


(1) See Nybergin O. L. Z. 1922 p. 423 it. and Bergsti'asser in 
Islatnica 1930 p. 294 ff. 

(2) p. 8. 
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Qur’an. The question of I‘jazu’l-Qur’an must have been 
either pushed aside or discussed only as subsidiary to the 
big problem. But a very remarkable thing happened at 
that time. A certain courtier of Ma’mQn, who was also 
related to him and who is known as ‘Abdullah b. Isma‘il 
al-Hashimt, wrote a letter to a friend of his, who had also 
been once a courtier of Ma’mfin, but was a staunch 
Christian and is known as ‘Abdul Masih b. Ishaq al-Kindi. 
In his letter he asked his friend to accept Islam, and gave 
his reasons for the superiority of Islam to Christianity. 
One of the arguments in favour of the prophethood of 
Muhammad was, naturally, the miracle of the Qur’an. 
The Christian, Al-Kindi, wrote back a long letter refuting 
all the arguments of Al-Hashimi and especially his argu- 
ment concerning the Qur’an. In this he passes some very 
strong remarks on the way in which the Qur’an was col- 
lected, and on its subject-matter, its language and its 
style. In short, he tries by every means at his disposal 
to disprove the Muslim belief in the supernatiiralism of the 
Qur’an. This is very interesting reading, and is perhaps 
the best of the very few original documents written 
against the Qur’an in the early times which are stiU pre- 
served.^ 

Not long after this appeared a person whose name was 
Abfl’l Huseyn Ahmad b. Yahya and who is better known 
as Ibnu’r-Rawandi (d. about 250 A.H.). His chief work 
seems to have been criticising the doctrines of orthodox 
Islam and especially the Qur’an. He is said to have 
written many books having this theme. The one in which 
he confined himself only to criticism of the Qur’an was 
called Ad-Damigh. It is said that he wrote this book for 
some Jews while he was staying with them in hiding, 
having much to fear from the hands of justice. He re- 
sembled somewhat the so-called free-lance journalist of 
these days and could write for and against the same cause 
without any scruple. He changed his opinions as often 
as he thought fit, and wrote in favour of everyone of them 
with the same amount of zeal and gusto. Some partial 
quotations from his writings are all that we have received 
from the great mass of books and treatises that he is 
reported to have produced. * 

(1) Published in Cairo : 

W. Muir summarised this book in an Essay, published in 
London in 1880. 

(2) See Introduction to K. ul-Intisar by Khayy&t, edited by 
Nyberg, Cairo, 1925, and Ritter in Islam 1980, p. 1, ff. (Bd. XIX). 
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The criticisms of the Qur’an offered in the course of 
ages by non-Muslims and freethinkers, and what has been 
written by the Muslims in answer to their criticism, is a 
subject by itself. It is a vast subject, concerning which 
a lot of material is to be found scattered in the books of 
Kalam. The Mutakallimin almost invariably devote 
some pages of their books to the answer to such criticism 
after they have dealt with the question of I‘jazu’l-Qur’an. 
Abfi’l-Hasan Abdu’l-Jabbar al-Hamudani al-Asadabadi 
(d. 415 A.H.) felt even the need of writing a separate book 
on this subject which he named Tanzihul-Qur'an '"anVl- 
MataHn.* It would be very instructive and of great 
value to students of the religious history of Islam and of 
the literary history of the Arabic language if all these 
criticisms, together with their answers, were collected and 
arranged systematically ; but this is not the place for it. 
It ought to be dealt with separately and thoroughly. 

* Printed in Cairo, 1829 A.H. 


Abdul Aleem. 


(Concluded.) 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN MODERN 

PERSIA 

I. Constitutional Provisions. 

The government of a country exists for its people and 
not the people for the government. A well-ordered State 
must, above all things, assure the personal liberty and 
civil rights of its citizens. In the articles of the Supple- 
mentary Constitution of 1909 (VIIl-XXV), devoted to the 
Rights of the Persian Nation, all the best ideas of the age 
are emphatically expressed.* 

“ The people of the Persian Empire are to enjoy equal 
rights before the law. All individuals are protected and 
safeguarded in respect of their lives, property, homes and 
honour from every kind of interference, and no one may 
molest them save in such cases and in such ways as the 
laws of the land determine. No one can be summarily 
arrested, save flagrante delicto, in the commission of some 
crime or misdemeanour, except on the written authority of 
the presiding officer of a court of justice {rais-i mahkama-i 
'‘ada.liah) given in conformity with the law. Even in such 
case the accused must immediately, or at the latest in the 
course of the next twenty-four hours, be informed and 
notified of the nature of bis offence. No one can be forc- 
ibly removed from the tribunal which is entitled to give 
judgment on his case to another tribunal. No punish- 
ment can be decreed or executed save in conformity with 
the law. Every person’s dwelling and house is protected 
and safeguarded, and no dwelling-place may be entered, 
save in such case and in such way as the law has decreed. 
No Persian can be exiled from his country, or prevented 
from residing in any part thereof, or compelled to reside 
in any specifii^ed part except in such cases as the law may 

* The passage that follows has been taken, with slight modifica- 
tion, from Professor Browne’s translations of the Persian Constitution. 
The Persian text will be found in Musaxamibat-i Majlis, VoL 1, pp. 2-45. 
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determine. No property shall be removed from the control 
of its owner save by legal sanction, and then only after its 
fair value has been determined and paid. The' confisca- 
tion of the property or possessions of any person by wav 
of punishment or retribution is forbidden, save in conform- 
ity with the law. The acquisition of all sciences, arts and 
(Tafts is free, save in case of such as may be forbidden by 
ecclesiastical law {shori''at). All publications, except heret - 
ical books and matters hurtful to the perspicuous religion 
(of Islam) are free, and are exempt from censorship. If, 
however, anything should be discovered in them contrary 
to the Press Law, the publisher or writer is liable to punish- 
ment according to that law. If the writer be known, and 
be residing in Persia, then the publisher, printer or dis- 
tributor shall not be liable to prosecution. Societies 
(anjumans) and associations (ijtima'at), which are not 
productive of mischief to religion and the state, and are 
not injurious to good order, are free throughout the whole 
Empire, but members of such associations must not carry 
arms, and must obey the rules laid down by the law on 
this matter. Assemblies in public thoroughfares and open 
spaces must likewise obey police laws. Correspondence 
passing through the post is safeguarded and exempt from 
seizure and examination, save in such exceptional cases as 
the law lays down. It is forbidden to disclose or detain 
telegraphic correspondence without the express permission 
of the owner, save in such cases as the law lays down. 
Foreign subjects may become naturalised as Persian 
subjects, but their acceptance or continuance as such, or 
their deprivation of this status, shall be determined by a 
special law.” 

These are splendid echoes of the great constitutional 
statutes of the West, from the English Magna.Charta to the 
Rights of the German Nation. But constitutional declara- 
tions of principles are as good as useless unless the legis- 
lature embodies them in proper laws ; and these laws in 
their turn will be ‘mere words and breath’ unless there is 
an efficient, impartial and independent judiciary to enforce 
them. The framers of the Constitution were not ignorant 
of this patent fact and proceeded in another set of articles 
(CXXI-XLI) to lay down the principles of judicial organ- 
ization and procedure. 

“ The Supreme Ministry of Justice and the judicial 
tribunals are the places officially destined for the redress 
of public grievances, while judgment in all matters falling 
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within the scope of ecclesiastical law {umur-i Shar^iah) is 
vested in just mujtahids possessing the necessary qualifica* 
tions. Disputes connected with political rights belong to 
the judicial tribunals, save in such cases as the law shall 
except. The establishment of the civil tribunals depends 
on the authority of the law, and no one, on any title or 
pretext, may establish any tribunals contrary to its pro- 
visions. No tribunal can be constituted save by the 
authority of the law. In the whole kingdom there shall be 
only one High Coiu*t {Diwan-i ^Ali Tamyiz) for the decision 
of secular cases {umur ^urfia). and this Court shall not deal 
with any case of first instance, except when the Ministers 
are concerned. All proceedings of the tribunals shall be 
public, save in cases where such publicity would be in- 
jurious to public order or contrary to public morality. In 
such cases the tribunals must declare the necessity of 
sitting clausisforibtts. In cases of political or press offenc- 
es, where it is desirable that the proceedings should be 
private, this must be agreed to by all members of the 
tribunal. The decisions and sentences emanating from 
the tribunals must be reasoned and supported by proof, 
and must contain the articles of the law in accordanee 
with which judgment has been given, and they must be 
read publicly. In cases of political and press offences, a 
jury must be present in the tribunals. The president 
(ra'is) and members of the judieial tribunals shall be chosen 
in such manner as the judicial laws determine, and shall be 
appointed by Royal Decree. No judge of a judicial tribu- 
nal can be temporarily or permanently transferred from 
his office unless he be brought to judgment and his offence 
be proved, save in case of his voluntary resignation. The 
judge of a law-court cannot be assigned other duties except 
with his own consent. The appointment of the Public 
Prosecutor {MuddaH ^umumi) is within the competence 
of the king, subject to the approval of the ecclesiastical 
judge. The appointment of the judges of the law-courts 
shall be determined in accordance with the law. The 
judges of the law-courts cannot accept any post under the 
government, unless the post is honorary and its acceptance 
not opposed to the law. In every provincial capital 
(kursi vyalut) there shall be established a Court of Appeal 
(Mahkama-i Istinaf) for dealing with judicial matters in 
such wise as is explicitly set forth in the laws concerning 
the administration of justice. Military tribunals {Mah- 
kama-i Nizami) shall be established in the whole kingdom 
according to special laws. Arbitration in cases of dispute 
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as to the limitations of the functions and duties of the 
diherent departments of government shall, agreeably to 
the provisions of the law, be referred to the High Court. 
The High Court and other tribunals shall only give effect 
to the orders and Nizamnamas^ of the central government, 
and of the provincial, district and municipal authorities 
when they are in conformity with the law.” 

II. Organisation of the Law Courts. 

Between the conception and the realisation of an idea, 
Humboldt remarks somewhere, there extend immense 
distances of space and time. The principles of the Sup- 
plementary Constitution bore no fruit during the twenty 
years which followed, and it was not till June 18, 1928, 
that the ‘Law of the Principles of Judicial Organisation’ 
was promulgated by the Judicial Commission.^ This 
law sketches in 181 clauses the plan on which the law- 
courts of Persia have been instituted. It has been sup- 
plemented by other laws and the inevitable Nizamnumas ; 
but its principal provisions are likely to remain in force 
for some years to come, and deserve to be considered. 

The work of the Ministry of Justice is divided among 
five different offices, each responsible for distinct duties ; 
(a) Correspondence and general supervision, (b) Personnel 
and departmental supervision, (c) Aecounts, (a) Prepara- 
tion of draft laws, translation and statistics {ihmia), (e) 
Registration of Properties and Documents (Sabt asnad 
wa imldk). The detailed organisation of these offices is 
left to supplementary laws and Nizamnamas. 

The law-courts of the country are divided into two 
kinds, ‘ general ’ and ‘ special.’ ‘ General courts are 
those courts which can hear and determine all ca.ses, 
except .those specially exempted by the law.’ Special 
courts are debarred from considering any cases except such 
as the law has explicitly assigned to them (2, 3, 4).^ 

The general courts, according to the Law, are of two 
grades-— (a) Courts of First Instance {Mahkama-i Ihtidai) 
and (6) Courts of Appeal {Mahkama-i Istinaf). But to 

(1) Persia like France confines her laws (qtofin), which are passed 
either by the Assembly or the Judicial Commission, to a bare enunciation 
of principles ; the details necessary are provided by Regulations or 
Nizamnamcis framed by the Cabinet, the Ministry or a Commission of 
the ^^sscmbly* 

(2) Muaawwibat-i Majlis, Vol. Ill, p, 184 ; also printed smarately. 

(8) The figures in brackets give the clauses of the laws referred to. 
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facilitate the decision of disputes (c) Small Cause Courts 
{Mahkama~i Sulhihah) may be established at places con- 
sidered necessary. Lastly, (d) the High Court (Diwan-i 
'‘AH Tamyiz), established by the Supplementary Constitu- 
tion, stands at the head of the system and its powers are 
superior to all the law-courts (general or special) of the 
country. The Courts of First Instance, Courts of Appeal 
and Small Cause Courts can hear and decide cases in 
accordance with the law, but the powers of the High Court 
in this matter are limited. “ Except in so far as the law 
explicitly requires, the High Court may not directly 
interfere in the decision of cases {i.e. act as a Court of First 
Instance) but shall confine itself to revising the orders of 
subordinate courts and to supervising the enforcement of 
laws and their proper administration by all the law-courts 
of the country.” ‘ The soil of Iran ’ {Khak-i Iran), ac- 
cording to this scheme, is divided into a number of ter- 
ritorial jurisdictions (1) Jurisdiction of the Small Cause 
Courts (Hanza-i Sulhiha), (2) Jurisdiction of the Courts 
of First Instance {Hanza-i Ibtidai) (3) Jurisdiction of the 
Courts of Appeal {Hanzu-i Istinaf). The jurisdiction of 
the higher courts naturally consists of a number of subor- 
dinate jurisdictions, while the jurisdictions of the High 
Court extends over the whole territory of the State (2-11). 
The language of the Constitution seems to imply that the 
jurisdiction of a Court of Appeal will coincide with the 
area of the administrative province {iyalut) and the 
jurisdiction of a Court of First Instance with the area of a 
district {wilayat). But owing to the illogical character of 
the present administrative divisions, the duty of defining 
the territorial jiirisdictions of the law-courts has been left 
to the Ministry of Justice. 

Investigators {Mustuntiq)* are appointed for inquiring 
into cases of felonies and misdemeanours {junah wa junayat) 
and a Department of Public Prosecution has been organis- 
ed to work along with the law-courts. If an investigator 
is absent, his duties may, at the request of the public 
prosecutor, be performed by his substitute {'’azwi 'alal 
badal,) or a Justice of the Peace {Amin-i Sulk). The fol- 
lowing persons (whose detailed duties have been left to 
supplementary legislation) are placed under the orders of 
the law-courts — office clerks, registration officers, execu- 
tive officers for carrying out the orders of the court, 

* Literally, mustantiq means a ‘ cross-examiner. ’ Istintaq is 
‘ cross-examination,’ 
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the State medical officer, a translator (if necessary) and 
vakils or pleaders (12-14). 

Small Cause Courts may be instituted in cities (shahr), 
towns {qasbah) and village-unions {huluk) at the discretion 
of the Minister of Justice. They are competent to hear 
all civil cases not involving a claim of more than Ts. 500 
and criminal cases of minor misdemeanour or mere infrac- 
tion of the law {khilaf).* A single judge, the Justice of 
Peace {Amin-i Sulh) presides ; he may, within the limits 
of the law, hear cases at any place in the territory under 
his jurisdiction but is required to have a permanent office 
to which litigants may resort. In case the Justice of 
Peace is ill or absent, his duties may be temporarily per- 
formed by a neighbouring Justice in such manner as has 
been previously arranged between them ; or, in the alter- 
native, a temporary officer may be appointed in his place 
in accordance with the Nizamnama of the Ministry of 
Justice. It was not to be expected that either men or 
money would be available for filling up all the posts con- 
templated by the liaw of Judicial Organisation and pro- 
vision has, consequently, been made for cases where either 
the Small Cause Court or the Court of First Instance has 
not been established. A Justice of the Peace, who has 
no Court of First Instance above him may hear civil 
cases up to Ts. 1,000 ; conversely, if no Justice of Peace 
has been appointed for a territory, his duties are performed 
by the Jxidge of the Court of First Instance, either per- 
sonally or through his ‘ substitute.' Appeals against the 
decisions of the Justice of Peace can, in accordance with 
the law, be taken to the Court of First Instance within 
the territorial jurisdiction of which the Small Cause Court 
is situated ; but where the duties of the Justice of Peace 
have been performed by a judge of the Court of First 
Instance, appeals are permitted to one of the neighbouring 
First Instance Courts specified by the Nizamnama of the 
Ministry, The Justice of the Peace is required to perform 
the duties of the Investigator in all cases of felonies and 
grave misdemeanours if a court of First Instance has not 
been established over the territory, and to send the dossier 
to the public prosecutor of that Court of First Instance 
which is competent to try the case (15-24), The Persian 
Justice of the Peace unlike his English namesake, is not 
a respectable local gentleman with plenty of leisure 

♦ The value of the Persian Tuman has been changing from time 
to time. Roughly an English pound sterling is seven Tumans at 
their silver value. 
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appointed by the government for the performance of 
important but honorary duties ; he is a junior member of 
the Judicial Service, who has received a legal training and 
has still his spurs to win. 

The Ministry of Justice may also establish Local Petty 
Courts {Mahkama-i Sulhiha-i Nahiya) at such places as it 
deems necessary. These Courts can try all criminal cases 
involving mere infraction of the law (khilaf) and all civil 
cases in which the property in dispute, whether movable 
Of immovable, does not exceed Ts. 20. * Their decisions 
are final and unappealable. If no Small Cause Court or 
First Instance Court has been established over a territory, 
the Petty Courts may hear civil cases up to Ts. 100 but 
their decisions are appealable provided the value of the 
property involved is more than Ts. 20. Conversely, 
where either the Small Cause Court or the Court of First 
Instance performs the duties of a Petty Court, no appeal 
against its decision is permitted in disputes involving less 
than Ts. 20. With the agreement of both parties, the 
Petty Courts can hear cases of any value (1.5-30). 

The Courts of First Instance can try both civil and 
criminal cases. A judge, a substitute judge and an 
investigator are necessary for the constitution of every 
First Instance Court ; but the Ministry may, where the 
number of cases is large, provide for more judges and 
other officers, and divide the Court into sections {shu'bas) 
for trying different kinds of cases. Every section will then 
have one judge [hakim), and the judge of the first section 
will be considered the senior judge of the Court (31-36). 

The Courts of Appeal are competent, under the condi- 
tions laid down by the law, to hear appeals from the Courts 
of First Instance in civil, criminal and commercial cases. 
The bench must consist of at least one senior judge and 
two ordinary judges, but substitute judges may also be 
appointed. Where the Court is divided into two or more 
sections, the presiding judge of the first section is consider- 
ed the senior judge of the whole court. The Court of 
Appeal, when trying cases of felony, is known as the 
Criminal Court, it has then a bench of five judges — ^three 
ordinary judges of the Court or of its criminal section, and 
two additional judges selected by the Chief Judge from 

* The Persian term khilaf comprises all ‘ crimes’ — if they may 
be so called — ^which are a violation of the law but do not involve any 
moral turpitude, e. g., driving on the left side of the road, or not wear- 
ing European dress and the Pahlavi cap. 
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among the judges of the other seetions, the substitute 
judges or judges of the Courts of First Instance (35-37). 

The High Court must consist of at least two, and, if 
necessary, of three sections and every section must have 
one Senior Justice {Ra'is) and three ordinary Justices.* 
But since only three justices sit at one time on the High 
Court Bench, one of the ordinary Justices is, by rotation, 
appointed ‘ additional member ’ by the Senior Justice , 
the ‘ additional member ’ can only occupy a place on the 
bench when there is a vacancy owing to the absence of 
one of the Justices. The Senior Justice of the first section 
is the Chief Justice of the High Court. Two Assistant 
Justices may also be appointed to fill up, at the direction of 
the Chief Justice, temporary vacancies on the benches of 
the three sections (38-39). A judgment of the High 
Court is always delivered by a Bench of three Justices and 
the posts provided for by the Statute are in practice always 
kept full. 

An Executive Officer with necessary subordinates is 
put under the direction of every court. Help from the 
police and the administrative officers may be demanded 
when necessary (83). 

Four kinds of ‘ Special Courts ’ are recognised by the 
Law of Judicial Organisation — (1) Ecclesiastical Courts 
{Mahukim-i Shari'^a), (2) Reconciliation Officer {Hukkam-i 
Sulh), (3) Commercial Courts (Mahakim-i Tijarot) and 
(4) Administrative Courts (Mahakim~i Intizami). 

The Reconciliation Officers and the Ecclesiastical 
Courts are closely allied. The Ecclesiastical Courts can 
only hear such cases as are specially assigned to them by 
various laws — of which more presently — and are sent to 
them by an ordinary court of law through a Reconciliation 
Officer. No litigant may go directly to an Ecclesiastical 
Court. ‘ The Ecclesiastical Court is presided over by a 
Mujtahid, fulfilling all qualifications, and one or two 
assistants, who have attained to the status of a Mujtahid, 
may also be appointed if necessary.’ The M w/faWds are 
paid officers, appointed and dismissed by the government. 
As to the Reconciliation Officers, the Statute says very 
generously that ‘ they shall be kept at such places and in 
such numbers as may be deemed necessary . ’ ( 40-42 ) . 

Before we proceed to examine the remaining provisions 
of the Law of Jiidicial Organisation, a few words must be 


* There are four sections at present. 
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added to explain the present position of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. “ The Supreme Ministry of Justice and the 
judicial tribunals,” article LXXI of the Supplementary 
Constitution declares, ‘‘ are the places officially destined 
for the redress of public grievances, while judgment in all 
matters falling within the scope of the Ecclesiastical Law 
is vested in just Mujtahids possessing the necessary quali- 
fications.” The scope of the Ecclesiastical Law, as is 
notorious, may be strained to cover the whole of human 
life. But in this case ‘ the law ’ has been bolder and wiser 
than ‘ the Constitution,’ and successive decrees of the 
Judicial Commission have gradually circumscribed the 
sphere of the Ecclesiastical Courts.^ These courts still 
exist, but their existence is more akin to death than to life. 
The comparatively more generous provisions of the Code 
of Civil Procedure were first repealed by a Law of January 
1, 1929,^ by which the ordinary courts were directed not 
to transfer any eases to Ecclesiastical Courts except in the 
f()llowing instances : — (a) cases of marriage and divorce 
involving principles of law ; (b) cases, which according to 
a ftpecial law, can only be decided by personal affirmation 
{iqama-i bayanah) or oath on the Qur’an ; (c) cases in 
which, under special laws, an administrator or mutawalli 
(manager of a charitable endowment) has to be appointed. 
These provisions were further modified by a Law of May 4, 
1929, which declared that cases involving proof by per- 
sonal affirmation would be specified by a special law ; and 
that, till this law was promulgated, no such cases were to 
be transferred to the ecclesiastics. It was provided, more- 
over, that all cases transferred from the ordinary courts 
to the Ecclesiastical Courts before the law of January 1, 
1929, were to be brought back to the ordinary courts on 
the written application of one of the paities, unless the 
cases were such as the ecclesiastics alone were competent 
to decide. These amendments confined the authority 
of the ecclesiastics to questions of purely religious doctrine, 
such as modes of ablution and forms of prayer, and to 
decisions of legal points in cases of marriage and divorce. 
It is not for the State, as a State, to meddle with the former, 
but the Judicial Commission has passed a ‘ Marriage Law ’ 
of twenty clauses which came into force on September 
24, 1931* 

(1) The Judicial Comtnission consists of eighteen persons elected 
by the National Legislative Assembly (Majlis-i Shura-i Milli) from 
amongst its member for a period of six months. It is empowered by a 
law — which the Assembly has been renewing every six months — to 
make laws without any reference to the Assembly itself. 
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This law refrains from prohibiting polygamy and 
temporary marriages. But it provides (among other 
things) for the registration of marriages and divorces, lays 
down the mutual rights of husband and wife, declares the 
ordinary courts competent to try all cases between them 
and empowers the Minister of Justice to enforce the pro- 
visions of the law by a supplementary Nizamnamu. In 
order to win over the clerical elements, the Supplementary 
Constitution placed the Ecclesiastical Courts on a consti- 
tutional footing ; and the public opinion of to-day is not 
opposed to their continued existence so long as they do not 
meddle with any practical issues of life. Rules of procedure 
prevent them from recording anything more substantial 
than the oaths and affirmations of parties who are unable 
to produce any evidence ; in the judicial administration 
of the country they have ceased to be a factor that 
counts. 

The Ministry of Justice may institute Commercial 
Courts {Mahakama-i Tijarati) at such places as it deems 
necessary, the territorial jurisdiction of these courts being 
the same as of the First Instance Courts. Where a Com- 
mercial Court has not been established, the Court of First 
Instance can hear all cases arising under commercial law. 
The parties have the right of ‘ introducing ’ a commercial 
representative {Musdiq-i Tijarati), who sits on the bench 
with the judge when a commerical case is being tried 
either by a Commercial or a First Instance Court. If one 
of the parties fails to introduce a representative, he is 
deemed to have accepted the judge as his representative 
and the case is proceeded with. In case of a. difference of 
opinion between the commercial representative and the 
jxidge, the opinion of the latter prevails. The privilege of 
introducing a commercial representative also belongs to 
the parties when a commercial case is being heard by a 
Petty Court or a Court of Appeal ; but in ease of an 
equality of votes in the latter court, the opinion of the 
judge prevails. Appeals from the judgments of lower 
courts to the Court of Appeal and the High Court, subject 
to the provisions of the law, are permitted in commercial 
cases (43-47). The Commercial Courts, wherever they 
exist, are really Courts of First Instance for hearing a 
special class of cases ; the appellate courts are the same 
for both commercial, civil and criminal cases. 

III. Department of Public Prosecution. 

A very peculiar and interesting feature of the judicial 
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administration of the country is the Department of Public 
Prosecution or Park^ah, which, under the control of the 
Minister of Justice, is invested with powers denied to it in 
other countries. “ Public prosecutors,” says the Law of 
the Principles of Judicial Organisation, “ are officers who, 
in accordance with the law, perform their duty of protect- 
ing public rights and supervising the enforcement of law. 
In criminal cases, the public prosecutor is the representa- 
tive of the community ; in civil cases he is an impartial 
observer except in so far as the law has given him a right 
to interfere. The public proseciitors supervise the admin- 
istration of justice in the courts to which they are at- 
tached and must see to it that the provisions of the law 
are not infringed. In case of a violation of the law or a 
miscarriage of justice, they must submit their reports to 
the Minister of Justice. The Department of Public 
Prosecution is under the control of the Minister of Justice 
and consists of three sections — the High Court Section, 
the Courts of Appeals’ Section, and the Section of the 
Courts of First Instance. The Parkah of the High Court 
shall consist of the public prosecutor of the High Court 
and one or. if necessary, two Assistants. The Parkah 
of the Court of Appeal shall consist of the public prosecu- 
tor of the Court with one government pleader {vakili- 
'umumi) for every section of the court ; the Parkah of the 
Court of First Instance shall have a public prosecutor 
and the government pleaders he may stand in need of 
(49-56).” No section of the Parkah is attached to the 
Small Cause (’ourts. Sufficient office staff is to be given 
to the Parkahs of all the courts ; and the Parkah of the 
First Instance Courts is even required to keep a store- 
room for instruments that have been used in the perpetra- 
tion of crimes, lost and unclaimed articles and the like 
(58-59). 

The public prosecutor of every court is responsible for 
the proper conduct of his office. “ The allotment of 
duties in every Parkah is the privileges of the public 
prosecutor ; his assistant and the government pleaders are 
required to perform their duties under his supervision and 
direction (57). He shall, at his discretion, allot them to the 
various sections of the court to which he is attached ; and 
they shall, when appearing before the court, speak and 
plead in his name (61).” . The government pleader should, 
in all important cases, place his personal opinion before 
the public prosecutor ; but if the latter is unwilling to 
accept his advice and the former persists in his opinion, 
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the public prosecutor has the right of entrusting the case 
to a pleader who is prepared to conduct it according to his 
wishes (62). In case, the public prosecutor is ill or absent, 
the senior government pleader takes his place. To prevent 
government cases failing for want of someone to conduct 
them, detailed provisions have been laid down to enable 
the administration to appoint substitutes for officers of 
the Parkah during their absence. The ‘ government 
pleaders ’ of Persia, it must be remembered, belong to 
the permanent judicial service of the State; they are not 
members of the legal profession to whom the conduct of 
government cases has been assigned. 

In cases of crimes and misdemeanours, public prosecu- 
tors are bound to make all necessary investigations and 
to prosecute the accused in accordance with the Code of 
Criminal Procedure and other laws (89-90). In civil cases, 
their power of interference is confined to the following 
‘ occasions’: — (1) issues involving public benefit and public 
rights — public roads, canals, etc. — whether the ease be be- 
tween inhabitants of the same or of different places ; (2) 
G’oremmmf co5C,v, whether appertaining to the revenue of 
the State or to public endowments, etc. ; (3) Moneys or other 
things to which the. public has a right, e.g., bequests for public 
charities etc. ; (4) Cases appertaining to minors, madmen, 
idiots and persons who cannot be traced (maqfudu’l-asr). 
These occasions are collectively known as Iblagh — i.e. 
cases in which the Parkah interferes for the promulgation 
and justification of the law (66). 

In the first three of the occasions mentioned above, 
the public prosecutor has a power of ‘ real ’ or ‘ official’ 
interference (mudakhila asliah). He cannot start litiga- 
tion, for that is the privilege of the parties, whether private 
individuals or government departments, who have a 
specific interest in the matter (75). But onee a case is 
started, his power of interference begins. If the case has 
been started in a Small Cause Court, the public prosecutor 
may not interfere till the Court has given judgment or the 
case has been compromised ; but the court is required to 
send him a copy of its judgment or of the deed of com- 
promise ;* and thereafter the public prosecutor has the 
right, if dissatisfied, of appealing as a party to the cases (77). 
The same right will also belong to him if litigation is 
started in the Court of First Instance. “ On all occasions 

* It must be remembered that the Small Cause Court has np 
Parkah or Public Prosecution Department attached to it. 
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of real interference (60, a, h and o), the public prosecutor 
can appear as a plaintiff or respondent in a case. If the 
parties, who have a special interest in the case, come to a 
compromise, their compromise cannot deprive the public 
of its rights, and the public prosecutor, as the representa- 
tive of the public rights, can proceed with the case. If 
the court gives its judgment, and the public prosecutor is 
not prepared to accept it, he has the right of objecting to 
the judgment and appealing against it in accordance with 
the rules of Civil Procedure. Whenever the parties who 
are specially concerned accept the judgment of a court, 
the public prosecutor has, in spite of their acceptance, the 
right of objecting, appealing, asking ft)r arbitration and 
applying to the High Court (Sli-SS).” In the fourth occasion 
mentioned above-i.e. in the case of minors, madmen, 
idiots and persons who cannot be traced — the public 
prosecutor has a ‘ natural ’ or ‘ moral right ’ of interference 
[mvdakhila-i taVi). The police is bound, in all cases of 
deaths, to inform the public prosecutor whether the de- 
ceased has left any minors, and he has also to be informed 
of all cases of lunacy, idiotcy and prolonged absence with- 
out news. He may, thereupon, move the court for the 
appointment of such guardians or trustees as he may 
consider necessary ( 37-72). But where proper legal guard- 
ians exist, the public prosecutor must be content to advise 
and watch. In a case of ‘ moral interference,’ the public 
prosecutor gives his legal opinion as an adviser. If the 
parties, who have a special interest in the matter, come to 
a compromise or accept the judgment of the court, the 
public prosecutor is not entitled to object to it and cannot 
proceed with the case (84). Lastly, whenever judgment 
has been given in a Civil Case by a lower court, and neither 
of the parties ajjpeals against it, the public prosecutor of 
that court may, if in his opinion the law has been wrongly 
interpreted, bring the matter to the notice of the public 
prosecutor of the High Court to enable the latter to obtain 
the decision of the High Court upon it. Such a decision, 
however, does not upset the judgment of the lower court 
and is only intended to secure the correct interpretation of 
law (87). 

The Department of Public Prosecution has done ex- 
cellent work since its reorganisation and contributed 
considerably to the cleansing of the Augean Stable. It 
is associated very closely with the police, on the one hand, 
and with the investigation officers of the government 
departments on the other. In a country full of charitable 
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endowments, which had been dishonestly administered 
for several generations, its power of interference in civil 
cases seemed to be both reasonable and necessary. In 
Persia, moreover, whole communities are dependent for 
their existence on the proper adjustment of water-rights ; 
in every canal and karez of the country, the claims of 
communities and individuals are hopelessly entangled. 
The law is new and not generally known ; and the help of a 
‘ legal adviser ’ cannot be easily dispensed with. But the 
relation of the public prosecutor to the judge of the court 
raises grave issues. They are not only members of the 
same service but belong to about the same grade of that 
service. Officially, the public prosecutor, the government 
pleader and even ordinary lawyers are subordinate to the 
judge, and the law often allows him to issue orders to the 
public prosecutor about the conduct of cases in his charge. 
Nevertheless, if the public prosecutor thinks that a decision 
has been unfair, he can report the matter to the Minister, 
who has the promotion of all judicial officers in his hands 
and to whom the public prosecutor is much nearer than 
the judge. “The public prosecutor,” the law declares, 
“ must side with truth in all cases, and must support with 
his opinion the party which he considers to be entitled 
under the law (86).” But, human nature being what it is, 
a public prosecutor’s opinion of the honesty of a judge will 
be coloured by the latter’s attitude towards the cases he 
conducts — cases in which the executive is deeply interested. 
Persia has not at present a competent Bar from which 
permanent High Court Judges and the Government 
Advocates may be selected, and it will require several 
generations before her legal profession, which has only 
just begun to sprawl in its cradle, develops that sense of 
respectability and honesty eombined with a sound know- 
ledge of law, on which, in the last resort, depends an edu- 
cated community’s hope of justice. The present relation 
of the judges and the piiblic prosecutors is based on a 
principle which can hardly be expected to stand the test 
of time and experience. Peter is to look after Paul and 
Paul is to look after Peter — and the hope of the Minister 
of Justice is that both of them will not be drunk at the 
same time or with the same wine. Perhaps a new judicial 
service with meagre experience, low salaries, considerable 
temptations and no strong Bar to keep it straight, is in 
need of such a supervision. But the sooner it can be 
changed, the better. If not reformed, it will lead only to 
one unfortunate result — terrorising of the judges by th^ 
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agents of the central executive. It should not be a part 
of the public prosecutor’s work to supervise the decisions 
of the judge. 


Mohammed Habib. 
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ANNALS OF THE DELHI BADSHAHATE 
{Continmd from our Imt issue) 

Raja Man Singha of Amber subjugates Bengal 

40. The Mogul Empire on the accession of Jahangir 

Salutation to Sree-Krishna. On the death of Hu- 
mayun his son Shah Akbar became the Padshah. On 
Akbar’s demise his son Jaliangir became the Padshah. 
Akbar had two Wa/,irs, NazaliatKhan and MatamadKhan. 
On the accession of Jahangir to the Badshahate. Nazahat 
Khan Wazir was remove(l from office, and Sayid Khan 
appointed in his place. The Padshah conducted the 
aifairs of the State with Matamad Khan and the newly 
appointed Wazir. 

Jahangir Padshah one day asked his two Wazirs, “ Let 
me know the names of the countries with their Rajas and 
Padshahs who paid homage to Emperor Akbar but have 
refrained from doing so during my reign.” The two Wazirs 
consulted the records and said, “ You have lost sovereign- 
ty over the following chiefs and territories, —Muha m mad 
Murad Khan Padshah of Hussain-abdal. Shahdul Padshah 
of Piran, Raja Bitholdas of Bund, Mohan -Madhur Singha 
of Rameswar-Bandar ; Achinta Zemindar of Jaleswar- 
Bandar ; Kiledar Khan, — Nawab of Benares Sarkari ; Hus- 
sain Khan Padshah of Gaur in Bengal, and the kingdom of 
Bengal with their Rajas and Zemindars.” The Emperor 
commanded that Subhas with forces be despatched against 
the refractory rulers with the object of subjugating them. 

The Wazir said, “ W(! have only two tanks of coins, 
one of gold mohurs and the other of silver, accumulated 
during the period from the reign of 'rimurlanga to Akbar 
Padshah. The gold and silver mohurs of the two tanks 
should now be extracted, with which alone you will be 
able to conduct the wars in ail quarters simultaneously 
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by maintaining a large army of sepoys and officers. Akbar 
Padshah was very prodigal in expenses. We have search- 
ed in the treasury and have found there only seven crores 
of rupees, besides one more crore representing your own 
earning. With these eight crores of rupees it will be diffi- 
cult to carry on the campaign in all the theatres of war at 
the same time,” 

Jahangir Padshah then replied, “ It will bring disgrace 
to my father if the money from the tanks be raised and 
spent. People will say Akbar Padshah was bankrupt 
as his son had to carry on his Padshahship with the help 
of ancestral wealth. This report will gladden the hearts 
of our enemies.” 


41 . Proposal for the invasion of Gaur. 

The Wazir then said, “ Let the campaign against foreign 
enemies be postponed for the present ; specially because 
the Rajas and Padshahs of those territories live at a con- 
siderable distance from us. At present there is Hussain 
Shah Padshah of Gaur, a highly refractory chief. Kiledar 
Khan Nawab of Baranasi and the Zemindars and Rajas 
are also of a hostile disposition. They arc not very far 
from Delhi. After their subjugation you should take up 
the subjugation of Hussain-abdal, Piran-Maluk and others. 
Bengal is an extensive territory where you will acquire 
a vast amount of wealth and property, with which you 
will be able to subdue other countries. Besides, in a dish 
of rice, one can eat up the whole pile without burning 
his fingers if he commences from the four comers. If, in 
a hurry he thrusts his hand right into the very middle of the 
platter, he will only scald his fingers and his tongue. There 
IS Mandhata, Raja of Amber, a commander of 8,000, 
whom you have deputed against the countries of the Sul- 
tans, which he has accordingly invaded and subdued by 
this time. Summon him back, and despatch him to the 
war against Hussain Shah, who has impregnable forts 
and garrisons. None but Mandhata will be able to subju- 
gate him.” 


42. Man Singha starts on his expedition. 

The Emperor agreed to the proposal of the two Wazirs, 
summoned Mandhata from his campaign, honoured and 
rewarded him with rich presents, and despatched him to 
the Gaur war. Mandhata first visited his own principality 
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of Amber where he collected the Rajputs to whom he 
said, “ My kinsmen who are deputed to the wars under 
the orders of the Padshah do not get any time to build 
up their strongholds ; and it transpires, that for doing so, 
they will have to wait for a period of time intervening 
the planting of a mango sapling and the enjoyment 
of its fruits. He is afraid lest, in a period of recess, I 
construct my forts and assume independence. I am de- 
spatched to all the wars, and I do not get any time to 
rest ; my soldiers arc harassed and they curse me. ” 

Then Raja Mandhata, marched to Bengal, at the head 
of an army consisting of 70,000 imperial soldiers, 2‘2 
Omraos of senior and junior ranks, his own contingency of 
20,000 Rajput warriors, as well as his brothers and ne- 
phews. He paid his respects to the image of Kesavrai 
Gosain at Mathura where he arranged for the construction 
of a temple ; he also ordered the erection of a brick house 
at Brindaban for the shelter of the monkeys. He per- 
formed Sraddha at Gaya, after which he reached Benares. 

43. Subjugation of Benares. 

Mandhjita despatched two Rajput envoys to Kiledar 
Khan of Benares with the following message, “ You have 
eaten the salt of Emperor Akbar, but you have turned your 
face against his son Jahangir Padshah, a nionarch of 
great prowess and valour. You will not know any peace 
in your life here and hereafter. If you desire your wel- 
fare, come and offer your submission to me, and I will 
protect you in the hands of the Padshah. If not, remember 
you are but the husk of corn before my army.” 

On the receipt of this letter Kiledar Khan thought 
within himself, “ It Avill be disastrous if I court the friend- 
ship of Mandhata, the Padshah will surely kill me. And 
if I flee I will not be able to escape. Mandhata has come 
with an army befitting a Padshah. Under these circum- 
stances, death in fighting is preferable.” He did not send 
any reply : on the other hand the two messengers were 
turned out with blows and the letter torn to pieces. 

The two messengers cried out, “ The Musalmans dare 
to turn us out with blows ! We shall prove the mettle 
of Rajputs.” During the scuffle the Ukils killed a number 
of nobles and also rushed at the Nawab with a view to 
kill him ; but they were inflicted with spear wounds of 
which they died. On receiving report of this tragedy, 
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Mandhata became IHiriously incensed, and despatched 
Thakur Amar Singha, 'Phakiir Kesor Singh. Thakur 
Rahiraman and five Nawabs. I'hcy marched towards 
the fort, and their troops surrounded it on all sides. 

Kiledar Khan then collected seven thousand sepoys 
with whom he waged a furious battle with the invaders. 
The Nawabs said to the three Thakurs. “ Ask Mandhata 
to send us some muskets like those of Kiledar Khan, 
we have too many big guns. Wc shall gain victory if 
we fight Avith small guns.” The thi'ce Thakurs replied — 
“ We have a numerous army, and it may be possible to 
achieve victory with the help of muskets. But such a 
fighting will be uncustomary and unjust. Fighting with 
elephants and horses will be advisable.” 

A battle then ensued between the two forces. The 
Nawab lost a large number of his soldiers. Thakur 
Kesor Singh fought with Nawab Kiledar Khan on horse- 
back for a considerable time. Kesor Singh killed the 
Nawab by piercing him Avith a spear. His two sons were 
killed by gun-shots. The children and dependants as 
Avell as the belongings of the Nawab Avere despatched to 
Delhi. The remnant of his forces surrendered to Man- 
dhata who enlisted them in his army. The general after 
creating confidence in the hearts of the people of Benares, 
appointed a NaAvab as Subha of the place, after which he 
marched against Hussain Khan. 

4 b Th(' fortifications oj Gour. 

Mandhata then reached the territory of Sobhachand 
Thakur, situated on the east of Mugcr. Mandhata had 
married the daughter of the Raja of Jaintapur which had 
been renamed by the Bengals* as AdamabM. As a 
mark of this relationship Raja Barish-sal came with 
precious presents and submitted to Mandhata. Mandhata 
honoured the Raja with presents and said, “ As command- 
ed by the Emperor, I have come to subjugate Gaur. How 
can 1 successfully attack its forts ? Wliat is the number 
of strongholds in Gaur ? How impregnable are the forts ? 
What is the strength of the army ? ” Raja Barish-sal 
replied, One Avill be amazed at the splendour of the 
soldiers and the arms and weapons. The forts are made 

* The ward Bangal is applied by the Assamese to all people outside 
Assam pro^Jer. Even a European is called a Baga Bangal, or a white 
Bang&b 
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of stone and brick and are extremely insurmountable. 
There are three passages leading to the fortifieations ; 
one runs along the entrance of the fort, this is one path 
leading to the first fort ; there is another on the left by the 
route through Sikarpur ; there is a third way on the right 
through Pura-Perganah which will lead you to another 
fort. The stronghold of Hussain Shah can be reat-hed 
after crossing these three fortifications. There is a zemin- 
dar at Dacca named Ise-Khan-Masandali. He is a very 
influential potentate and poses as the Padshah of Bengal. 
1 can also arrange his submission to you.” 

Raja Mandhata then despatched Nawab Pardal Khan 
with eight thousand sepoys and camp-followers by the 
Sikarpur route. Nawab Ayaz Beg and Uzbeg proceeded 
by the route through Purii-Perganah, in the company of 
twelve thousand sepoys, and Thakur Bitholdas and" the 
son of Raja Barish-sal. The general Raja Mandhata 
with Raja Barish-sal marched by the middle route with 
all his army. 


4.5. Mesftage to Ise-Khan-Masondali. 

Then letters were despatched to the zemindar Ise- 
Khan Masandali by the followers of Raja Barish-sal’s son, 
one from Raja Mandhata through the retainers of Ayaz 
Beg, another from Raja Barish-sal himself through Thakur 
Bitholdas. The message ran as follows : “ We have come 
to fight against Hussain Shah Padshah : and you should 
come and join us.” 

Raja Barish-sal wrote, “ As there has been long friend- 
ship between yourself and me. 1 have spoken well of you to 
Raja Mandh&ta. The Raja is a great warrior, and has 
subdued many countries. You should come and be friends 
with us. otherwise you will be siibiected to misery in 
future." 


46. I. se-K hint's- reply. 

Ise-Khan then sent a wakil with a reply, as well as 
precious gifts, “ T am a zemindar, and hence unconcerned 
with wars. For the present ])lease accept my friendship 
conveyed through this note. On Raja Mandhata’s ar- 
rival at Dacca, I will offer my submission in person.” 
He wrotctoBarishtha-sal, “ If I meet the Raja personally 
now, I shall also be commanded to take up arms, which is 
a bad thing for the future. We are zemindars, and war- 
complications are , not safe for us,” 
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Mandhata permitted the messengers of Ise-Khan 
Masandali to depart after having bestowed on them rich 
presents, and asked them to send with Ayaz Beg and 
Bitholdas men who were acquainted with the routes and 
interiors. The request was accordingly communicated to 
Ise-Khan Masandali by his messengers. He despatched 
large quantities of rice, pulse, mug for Ayaz Beg and 
Bitholdas, as well as a man who was versed in the know- 
ledge of the routes and defiles. 

47 . Man Singha'a ultimatum to Hussain Shah. 

Proceeding by the central route Raja Mandhata sent 
a Wakil to Hussain Shah of Gaur with the following mes- 
sage, “ Your forefathers were on friendly terms with the 
Emperors of Delhi. Now, what pride has prompted you 
to turn your back against the Emperor Jahangir ? Spe- 
cially I am Mandhata, Raja of Amber. I have borne in 
my armpit dozens of Padshahs like yourself ; T have caused 
the death of many, while others have been released through 
me. So vou should come and offer vour submission to me. 
Our family has never been known to have harmed any- 
body : still if any one persists in being unfriendly I shall 
certainly destroy and exterminate him.” 

Hussain Shah despatched the following reply, “ .Ja- 
hangir is the Padshah of Delhi, and so am I of Gaur. 
There was friendly interchange of embassies before. 
He had discontinued sending men, and so have I. Man- 
dhata is only an Omrao ; why should I, a Padshah, pay 
my homage to him ? What touch of genius has led him 
to pen such a letter ? If he has come for war, let him 
come.” The letter of Mandhata was torn to pieces and 
his envoy expelled. On this Raja Mandhata rushed to 
the attack of the advance fortifications ; by mere display 
of valour he caused the soldiers ofthe garrison to flee back 
to Hussain Shah. 


48 . First encounters. 

There were battles at the forts situated on the way 
through Pura-Perganah by which Ayaz Beg and Bitholdas 
had marched. There were severe massacres at these en- 
counters, when many soldiers of the garrison of Gaur 
were killed. Then the soldiers of Ayaz Beg and Bitholdas 
riding on Tazi and Sujarnis ponies sealed the forts and 
took possession of them. The remnant of the garrison? 
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made good their eseape and joined Hussain Shah Padshah. 
The soldiers at the forts situated on the Sikarpur route, 
through which Nawab Pardal Khan had marched, stren- 
uously opposed the attack of the imperialists for three 
days, after which they also took to their heels. Pardal 
Khan encamped on the northern side, well prepared to 
face the attack of the enemy ; Ayaz Beg and Bitholdas 
halted on the east, while Raja Mandhata stood in readi- 
ness on the western side. The artillery were posted as 
follows : rows of cannon on the front, then of muskets, 
and chandravans and rai-hahs, then the sepoys and spear- 
men, by which they encompassed the enemy on all sides. 
Hussain Shah in person stood in front of the forces of 
Raja Mandhata ; while his son Jalal Hussain was posted 
in front of the army of Pardal Khan ; and his nephew Paris 
Muhammad against Ayaz Beg and Bitholdas. Sporadic 
encounters, lasting for two or four days continued for six 
months. 


49. Hussain Shah seeks the support of Rajas and 
Zemindars. 

Hussain Shah Padshah sent the following message to 
Ise-Khan Masandali, to the Zemindar of Sala, to the Raja 
of Jharkhanda, to the Raja of Morung on the north, 
to the Raja of Cooch-Behar and Raja Raghunath: “ From 
ancient times Gaur and Delhi have been ruled by separate 
Padshahs. It is unjust on the part of Jahangir Padshah 
to despatch Mandhata. The imperialists have besieged 
Gaur for six months in order to occupy it, blocking the 
passage of our traders and retainers, for which my subjects 
are in great distress for food. So I want to attack the 
intruders by issuing out of our garrisons. You should all 
support me in the project. We shall fight from the front, 
and you should march by the three routes and kill the 
imperialists, with the object of repulsing and driving away 
Mandhata. Otherwise, having attacked me to-day he will 
proceed to attack you the next day.” 

To this Ise-Khan Masandali replied, “ I am a zemindar 
to whom wars are not proper. Whoever may wield the 
sovereign power I am his subject. It is befitting for you 
Padshahs to engage in mutual conflicts.” The Raja of 
Jharkhanda and other Rajas deputed messengers to say, 
‘‘ All right, we shall fight from the rear ,” 
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50. Victory of Raja Man Singha. 

On the receipt of these assurances, the forces of Hussain 
Shah came out of the fortifications on the three sides and 
fell upon the imperialists. A furious contest ensued. 
Hussain Shah lost a large number of his soldiers who were 
killed by the cannon-shots of Mandhata. War-elephants 
armed with huge iron clubs rushed at the soldiers and 
destroyed many of them. Soldiers were also killed with 
Chandravans and dabas. Then ensued a terrible fight 
on horseback attended by heavy massacres and losses on 
both sides. Neither did the imperialists nor did the troops 
of Hussain Shah prefer to retreat from the fight. Raghu- 
nath Ra ja, the Cooch-Behar Raja and others who promised 
to fight ifrom behind did not turn up, saying, “ Mandhata 
is a great Raja. It will be disastrous to us if we fight with 
him and thereby assume the designation of rebels.” 

In the evening engagement Hussain Shah fought 
mounting on an elephant. Thakiir Chandraval, uncle of 
Mandhata, who was riding on a Sujarnis pony, whipped 
his steed and spurred him on. The horse following the 
hint lifted its two legs and placed them on the forehead 
of the elephant. Thakur Chandraval then struck Hussain 
Shah with his spear, and threw him down, and thus perished 
the Padshah of Gaur. Thakur Dipsing riding on horse- 
back severed the head of the elephant, which died. The 
garrisons on the north were also defeated. His son perished 
in the battle, the army on the eastern route were 
vanquished. The nephew of Hussain Shah fled. Haja 
Mandhata won victory in the battle. 

Hussain Shah’s wives and children fled. After collect- 
ing the belongings of Hussain Shah, Mandhata made an 
inventory of the articles seized, and after sealing them 
properly, he submitted his waqaya to Delhi. He then 
retired to Dacca. Ise-Khan Masandali came and submit- 
ted his homage to Mandhata. Raja Raghunath. and the 
Raja of Cooch-Behar as well as other chiefs paid tributes 
to the Padshah and established friendly terms with 
Mandhata, who renamed Dacca as Jahangirnagor, and 
appointed Ise-Khan Masandali as zemindar, to whom he 
made suitable presents. Mandhata then returned to 
Delhi. 

.51. The recital of Markendya-Chandi. 

On his way Mandhata saw Brahmans reading the 
Chandi on the bank of the Ganges, 
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The Raja enquired, — “ What is this book that you are 
reading ? ” 

Brahmans — “ It is Chandi, a portion of the Markhnn- 
deya Purana.” 

MandhatS., — ^What is the result of the recital of this 
book ? 

Brahmans — “ The man who hears the recital of three 
rounds of Chandi goes to Kailasa or heaven. If it is re- 
cited more, the result is unmentionable.” 

Mindhata — “ Then please, recite three rounds of the 
book in my name.” 

Saying thus, the Raja ottered to the priests a reward of 
one thousand rupees. During his march, the Rajas who 
resided near about interviewed Mandhata with presents 
for himself and the Padshah. Mandhata also offered 
presents to them, and assured them of his nrotection and 
aid. 

52. Man Singha's eulogy of Hussain Shah. 

After subduing Bengal and the territories around it. 
Raja Mandhata proceeded to Delhi and paid his respects 
to Emperor Jahangir who bestowed on him high honours 
and costly presents. He was retained in his former man- 
sab of the rank of a commander of eight thousand, and 
was given a cash reward of three lakhs of rupees for eating 
pan and tambul. 

The Padshah then said to Mandhata, “ From your 
experiences of military operations in diverse localities, tell 
me of the magnitude of Hussain Shah’s heroism as a 
warrior.” 

To this Mandhata replied, ” Hussain Shah is the great- 
est of all the soldiers I have encountered in my military 
engagements in different places. His courage is indomit- 
able, and he fights without caring for his life. He has 
been killed only through the prowess of the Emperor. 
He is peerless in he#oism.” 

Jahangir’s conquest of Secunderabad. 

58. A short sketch of Secunderabad. 

Salutation to Sree Krishna. On the death of Huma- 
yun Shah Akbar became the Padshah. On the death of 
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Akbar his son Jahangir assumed the title of Padshah. 
The Emperor Jahangir after ascending the throne went 
out on tour to visit places being accompanied by 500,000 
soldiers. After some time he marched towards the Deccan. 
Some hairagis or itinerant mendicants who had travelled 
in various places said to the Emperor, “ There was a king 
named Sekendar Padshah. He constructed a city and a 
bazaar named Secunderabad with beautiful stones of 
diverse colours by engaging lapidarists. That place is 
fit for the Emperor. The kingdom is now ruled by a 
monarch named Nasir Muhammad Padshah. He does 
not pay tribute to anybody, and with regard to the peace 
and prosperity of his kingdom he is unrivalled.” 

54. Jahangir’s expedition to Secunderabad. 

On hearing this from the bairagis the Emperor Jahan- 
gir marched towards Secunderabad, and from a distance 
of three days’ journey he despatched a courier to Nasir 
Muhammad with a letter to the following eftect: “ The 
city of Secunderabad which has been built by Sekendar 
Padshah is fit for us, and not for you. So please move to 
some other quarter. I will establish a camp at Secunder- 
abad. If soft words cannot move you, you will be afflict- 
ed with distress when I invade and occupy your territory.” 

On receiving this letter Nasir Muhammad Padshah 
sent the following reply, “ Jahangir Padshah has become 
mad. Such a letter should be addressed to bondsmen 
and slaves. He is a sovereign, and I am also a sovereign. 
He thinks that I will desert this place out of fear ; such 
an idea should never find quarter in his heart.” 

55. The imperialists cross impassable dikes. 

The reply seriously infuriated the Emperor and he 
proceeded towards the capital of Nasir Muhammad, and 
came upon a huge ditch which was as broad as a river. 
It was impossible to cross the ditch there being no place 
to moor the boats. Being amazed at the sight of the ditch, 
the Emperor said to some of his swift horsemen, ” Let the 
horses first attempt to cross the ditch being fitted with 
howdah-like seats, and they will be followed by Potla, 
Suluf, and Batel boats carrying soldiers who will attack 
the hostile fort.” In obedience to the command of the 
Emperor, horses harnessed with seats were made to swim 
over the ditch. Crocodiles and sea-horses had been let 
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loose in the ditch, and they seized and devoured many of 
the horses and soldiers of the Emperor, and dragged down 
others beneath the waters. The Padshah seeing their 
sad plight asked the wazirofthe reason of the disappear- 
ance of the soldiers under water, to which the minister 
replied that they were eaten up by the sea-monsters 
roaming about in the ditch. 

The Padshah enquired of the means by which the dike 
could be crossed, and Sabre Khan Uzir replied, “ There 
are two huge cannon at Delhi, named Killa-shikist and 
Koh-shekan. Let us fetch them from Delhi, and place the 
guns on the sides of the ditch on a mound constructed at 
a higher level than the hostile fort. If we fire the two guns 
towards the rampart of Nasir Muhammad by loading them 
with stone-balls, his fort will be destroyed, his soldiers 
killed, and on hearing the roar of the guns the crocodiles 
and sea-monsters will disperse ; then our men will be able 
to cross the ditch safely.” 

In accordance with the suggestion of the wazir, the two 
big guns were brought from Delhi and mounted on a 
mound higher than the elevation of the hostile fort. They 
were loaded with stone-balls and splinters of bricks and 
potteries, and then fired. The men and soldiers of the 
enemy’s camp were blown off. The guns roared with a 
terrific blast which rent the earth into chasms, broke 
down the trees and produced waves on the waters. Many 
of the alligators and sea-horses perished, while the rest 
dipped below the waters. The soldiers of Jahangir 
Padshah now crossed the ditch without any difficulty, 
and attacked and occupied the fort. 

56. Jahangir establishes a court at Secunderabad. 

Then the King Nasir Muhammad retreated with the 
remnant of his army to another fort, and remained in pre- 
paredness for a contest. Jahangir after occupying the 
first fort marched against the next, in the precincts of 
which he secretly laid powder mines and covered them with 
grass. During the darkness of night Nasir Muhammad 
issued out of his fort with an army intending to inflict a 
surprise attack on the Emperor’s camp. Jahangir also 
came out and set fire to the mines. The soldiers of Nasir 
Muhammad were burnt to death. Being victorious in 
war the Emperor captured the fort of Nasir Muhammad 
and occupied the throne of Secunderabad. He then gave 
suitable presents to all the nobles there, including the 
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revenue officials, such as Chaudburis and Patwaris, and 
firmly established his suzerainty at Secunderabad. The 
Emperor also appointed a Court there with Sher Khan 
Bahadur, Amir-ul-Omrao, a Commander of seven thou- 
sand, at the head of the following Nawabs : Hasan Khan, 
Dasil Khan, Sarif Khan, Latif Khan, Yusuf Khan Sipar- 
salah. He also established a garrison there with eight 
thousand soldiers, having the usual quota of Ek-hazaris, 
Do-hazaris and Tin-hazaris. The total strength of the 
imperial detachment left at Secunderabad, including the 
seven thousand soldiers of Amir-ul-Omrao Sher Khan 
Bahadur came up to 1 5,000. The Emperor then returned 
to his capital Delhi. 


Conquest of Secunderabad by Siliman Padshah. 

57. Descnption of Secunderabad. 

Salutation to Sree-Krishna. There was a vast wil- 
derness in the midst of the sea covered with dense forests. 
Sekendar Padshah who was formerly in the country of 
Iran, went and settled there, from which he earned ah 
income of rupees forty lakhs and fifty thousand. He 
named that country Secunderabad. After living in that 
place for some time Sekendar Padshah came back to 
his throne at Iran, leaving Muhammad Galib Khan Nawab, 
a commander of 9,000, in charge of Secunderabad. 

Secunderabad measured 220 kos in length, and 103 in 
breadth. The town was built with stone and brick and re- 
named Hirfinagar or the city of Diamonds. It was situat- 
ed at a distance of three months’ journey from Delhi. 
In the shops were sold pearls, coral, rubies, emeralds 
and other precious articles. Aquatic horses came ouj; 
of the sea in winter to bask on the sands. Men used to 
capture and tame them. They used to be called Dariaf 
ghoras or sea-horses, and their price ranged from rupees 
1,000 to rupees 1,500 each. The pigs of that country 
were of the size of horses, their hoofs and feet being like 
those of horses. All the inhabitants there are Musal- 
mans, there being no Hindusthani person there. People 
lived on maize and eggs of china ducks. There was no 
paddyorrice. It could behadonly when somemerchants 
from this part placed it on the market ; its price used to be 
rupees three or four per seer. 
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58 . Siliman Padshah intends to conquer Secunderabad. 

There was a port named Faranga, where lived Siliman 
Padshah. One day the Padshah said to his wazir: 
“ Secunderabad is a beautiful place, fit for the residence 
of a Padshah. There is a Nawab there named Muhammad 
Galib. It is reported that Sakendar Padshah is now 
dead. So I intend to attack and occupy Secunderabad. 
What means do you suggest ? ” 

The wazir replied : “ That country can be conquered 
only by the most dexterous expedients. It was formerly 
a forest in the midst of the sea, full 220 kos in length and 
103 kos in breadth. Sekendar Padshah had brought men 
from all quarters and settled them there. It has an army 
of 60,000 soldiers, who use Turki. Tazi, Sujarnis, Arbi 
and Dariai ponies. The kingdom is surrounded on all 
sides by sea water. Its three sides can be traversed by 
boat in one-and-a-half prahar and ten dandas. We have 
the sea on one side, where we have expert soldiers trained 
in the art of fighting by boats, such as Batel (Patil), Suluf 
(Salb) and other kinds of war-boats. The country has 
four forts on the east, west, north and south, all made of 
bricks and stones. It has, besides, a rampart of trees, 
which have been planted close to each other, so that they 
have now assumed the shape of a compact wall, the trunks 
touching one another . Th ere i s another rampart of th orny 
bamboos whose trunks have also become compact. There 
is besides an encompassing ditch in the shape of a circle 
studded with floating batteries. There is also the wall of 
the sea. In the heart of the kingdom is situated the 
capital of the Padshah, which has walls and forts made of 
stone and brick. Big cannon resembling the trunks of 
.plantain trees have been mounted all round the wall at 
intervals of twenty -five cubits. Hence the place is very 
impregnable and dangerous. It can be, conquered only 
by the employment of diplomacy and tact. The kingdom 
is so invincible that no one has been able to conquer it. 
Yon will not also succeed in occupying it unless you take 
recourse to diplomatic stratagems. ” 

59 . Siliman Padshah’s plan to conquer Secunderabad. 

Siliman Padshah convened a meeting of his counsellors 
and said, “ I want to invade and conquer Secunderabad. 
Do confer, and let me know the means by which we shall 
be able to achieve success.” The ministers assembled 
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came to the following conclusion after a prolonged delibera- 
tion: “ Secunderabad can never be conquered by open 
warfare. Let five hundred of our most clever and trust- 
worthy soldiers proceed to Secunderabad and live there 
in the service of the Nawab. They should study the 
strength and position of the soldiers, and forts and other 
military resources of the place. Let some of our merchants 
proceed there with ships loaded with merchandise, and 
let them live there, being engaged in peaceful commercial 
pursuits. Let a damsel in disguise be palmed off on the 
Nawab as the grand-daughter of the Padshah, with in- 
structions to kill the Nawab somehow or other. Then 
fight, and occupy his territory.” 

60 . Siliman Padshah’s diplomatic proposal. 

After hearing this device suggested by the wazir and 
other ministers, Siliman Padshah despatched the following 
message to Muhammad Galib Khan, Nawab of Secunder- 
abad : — 

“ We live in the country known as Farang, and 
Muhammad Galib Khan lives at Secunderabad, almost in 
our neighbourhood. We are designated as Padshahs and 
he as Nawab, this is the only difference between us. On 
the other hand he has a larger assortment of war-materials 
and weapons. I have no influential friend and ally. If 
the Nawab has no objection I wish to establish friendly 
relations with him. This has been necessitated by the 
report that the Pathans are contemplating to invade his 
territories as well as mine. I will stand by him when his 
kingdom is overrun by the enemy, and he will do so when 
my kingdom confronts such an unfortunate plight.” 

The messengers of Siliman Padshah proceeded to 
Secunderabad and handed over the letter to the Nawab 
who became highly delighted, and honoured the ambas- 
sadors with rich presents. The Nawab presented his 
daughter named Gul-Makhmal to the son of Siliman 
Padshah with a dowry of precious robes and articles. 

61 . Nawab Galib Khan’s reply. 

He sent her with his envoys who also carried the follow- 
ing message to Siliman Padshah : — 

“ I am extremely delighted to receive your message. 
You have written about the establishment of cordial 
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relations between the two States. This desire has been 
cherished by me for a long time. I wish the friendship 
which existed before between Saiyid Padshah and Arbal 
Khan Padshah should now be re-established between you 
and me. You are far from the truth when you assert 
that there is no difference between a Nawab and a Padshah. 
A horse is thin and slender in body, yet it flits in war with 
the speed of hurricanes ; the Telengi bullock is of enor- 
mous bulk and handsome features, but can it stand compari- 
son to a horse. The horse is a horse and the ox is an 
ox. How do you expect that you and I will be each 
other’s peers ?.” 

SiUman Padshah became extremely delighted on the 
receipt of this reply accompanied by the gift of the 
Nawab’s daughter. She was admitted and kept with due 
honour and dignity. The Padshah in his turn sent with 
his messengers one Lolin, very handsome and ingenious 
in all things, who was palmed off as the Padshah’s niece 
intended for the Nawab, who believed her to be really a 
beautiful and clever scholar and married her. 

62 . Farangi spies at Secunderabad. 

The Padshah then deputed five hundred soldiers to 
live in disguise. They went to the advance fort of 
Secunderabad, and informed the inmates that they had 
come to see the Nawab with the intention of employment 
in his territory as underlings. The soldiers living at the 
forts informed the Nawab accordingly who invited the 
supplicants to his presence. The soldiers were all young 
men, and properly trained in the wielding of arms and 
weapons. As they looked smart and handsome, the 
Nawab employed them as servants on good pay. They 
soon won the confidence of their master. 

After this the Padshah sent five ships loaded with 
valuable merchandise for carrying on trade. The captain 
of the boats presented precious articles to the Nawab 
and earned his estimation, who then permitted the mer- 
chants to trade in his dominions. The Padshah also 
prepared a fleet of J alia, Batel and Suluf boats and eq- 
uipped them with arms of war. The Jalia boats were har- 
nessed with quilts of straw looking like deer-skins ; they 
Were then stuffed with fisb-scales and attached to the 
sides of the boats, leaving sufficient space for the oarsmen 
to ply the vessels. The Batel boats were constructed 
to accommodate elephants and horses. 
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68. Murder of Nawab Galih Khan. 

Then Lolin, who was presented to the Nawab, spread 
a slieet of poison-cloth on the body of the Nawab at the 
time of sleep. The Nawab died. The miscreant then 
fcs(;aped early next morning and took shelter in the shifts 
of the merchants. The news was communicated to Sili- 
man Padshah, who came post-haste in boats attended by 
soldiers. The soldiers of the advance fort came to inform 
the Nawab, but they found that the Nawab had already 
breathed his last. The brothers and sons of the Nawab, 
hearing the report, asked the informants not to allow the 
invaders to proceed. 

04. SiUman Padshah occupies Secunderabad. 

There was hard fighting between the forces of the 
Nawab and of the Padshah. First, there was an engage- 
ment on boats. The soldiers of the Nawab hurled arrows 
and gun-shots, but they produced no effect as they were 
sinull and struck only the quilts stuffed with the scales of 
lish. The oarsmen pursued the Nawab’s boats and came 
near tlu in. Many soldiers of the Nawab perished by the 
arrows and bullets of the Padshah. The Nawab’s army 
saw that arrows and bullets could not retard the advance 
of the enemy ; and this time they met the latter with long 
spears as the enemy approached the precincts of the fort. 
'J'here was severe fighting attended by heavy casualties 
on both sides, but neither of the belligerent forces turned 
their face. 

When Siliman Padshah discovered that the fort could 
not be captured though he had fought in so many ways, 
he deputed some reliable emissaries to instruct his own 
soldiers and the merchants of the ships and boats as 
Jbllows: “ This is the opportune moment, and they should 
act in whatever way they think proper. ” On this, the 
five hundred Faiangi sepoys who had accepted service 
under the Nawab, acting in concert with the men of the 
boats, set fire to all the places, including the bazaar and 
the fort, and cut down the enemy on horseback. They 
created a confusion inside the fort ; where also they 
massacred a large number of the Nawab’s men. The 
soldiers posted at the fort fled of their own accord. 

Then the Padshah, winning a victory in the naval fight, 
got on land and conquered all the forts. The kinsmen 
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of the Nawab all perished in the battle. Siliman estab- 
lished his court at Secunderabad and lived there, protect- 
ing the subjects. From that time till now (say 1682 A.D.) 
Secunderabad has continued to be the territory of Siliman 
Padshah. Some time afterwards his son was placed in 
charge of the Faranga country. 

65. Muhammad Alt, the narrator. 

From this territory of Siliman Padshah, Delhi is situat- 
ed at a distance of three months’ journey. Muhammad 
Ali is a Mogul of that place. He is a very great scholar, 
and knows all the loghats or languages, Arabic and Persian. 
He taught the sons of Mansur Khan, and for this he received 
an honorarium of full rupees one hundred per month. 
The above incidents have been taken from his mouth.* 

Jai Singha’s subjugation of Eastehn India. 

66. A slave sits on the throne of Delhi. 

Salutation to Sree-Krishna. Jahangir Padshah of 
Delhi had four sons, Shah Jahan, Shah Alagzaha. Sultan 
Khuram and Muhammad Jahan. Shah Jahan became 
the Padshah of Delhi by killing two of his brothers by a 
stratagem. Muhammad Jahan fled in the guise of a 
faquir, and on the death of the Turki Padshah in an 
island, he married the widowed queen and beeame Padshah 
of that kingdom. Turki ponies breed in the kingdom of 
the Turki Padshah. 

Shah Jahan sat on the throne of Delhi. Once a slave 
of Nawab Saadulla Khan, named Muhammad Sayid, 
visited the Padshah’s court as an attendant of the Nawab. 
The slave possessed marks of a future Padshah, which 
were noticed by the Emperor, w'ho said to the Nawab, 
“ Give me your slave Muhammad Sayid, and I will give 


• For Muhammad Ali, see Islamic Culture, October 1928 pp. 
546-7. Mansur Khan remained at Gauhati from March 1679 to September 
1682, till the battle of Itakhili when the Ahoms reoceupied Gauhati, 
and Gargayan Sandikai Bar-Phukan was appointed Ahom Viceroy at 
Gauhati. A Chronicle mentions that the Ahom Viceroy employed 
Muhammad Ali insupplying information about Delhi, etc., for being 
recorded by Assamese chroniclers. The list of the Kings of Delhi was 
compiled from the records in possession of Muhammad Ali. 
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you two slaves in return.” To this the Nawab replied. 
“ I am a slave of your majesty ; what objection can a 
slave have ? ” 

The Nawab returned to his residence with the slave to 
whom he said, “ The Padshah wants you as you are 
endowed with the marks of a sovereign. He will kill you. 
Make good your escape by some means or other .” The 
slave said, “ If I flee, the Emperor may cause you some 
harm.” The Nawab replied, “ Whatever may befall me, 
you should save yourself anyhow.” The slave fled 
accordingly and took shelter with Shah Bhramara, literal- 
ly the Prince of Vagrants. 

Shah Bhramara said, “ Who are you ? Why have you 
come here ?” The slave replied, “ Shah Jahan intends 
to put me to death as I have the marks of a sovereign. So 
I have fled and sought your protection.” 

The faquir said, “ I will give you three crorcs of rupees. 
Go and become a Padshah.” The slave, with the help of 
this money, raised and maintained an army, and en- 
countered Shah Jahan Padshah in a terrible contest. 
Shah Jahan, being defeated, escaped to Rum and took 
shelter with the Padshah of that kingdom. 

When Muhammad Sayid Golam ascended the throne, 
Shah Bhramara conferred on him the name of Shah 
Muhammad. The faquir said that the new monarch 
had only three years more to live and not an hour more. 
Having heard this prophecy of the faquir, the usurper 
Avrote to Shah Jahan Padshah at Rum, “ Come back and 
become Padshah. I am renouncing the throne.” The 
Padshah of Rum gave to Shah Jahan a number of soldiers 
and attendants who re-installed him on the throne. The 
slave of the Nawab, after renouncing the throne, said with 
prayers and apologies, “ I am a slave of your slave. I 
fled in fear of you, and became eventually the Padshah. 
The enjoyment of a Padshahship is not meant for me ; 
the Padshahship of your kingdom befits you alone.” 
Shah Jahan Padshah came back to Delhi. The slave of 
the Nawab died, and the Emperor appointed his son a 
commander of 5,000. 

67. Shah Johan's visit to Jai Singha's capital Amber. 

Seeing the influence and power of Raja Jai Singha, the 
Emperor Shah Jahan thought within himself, “ How shall 
I kill Jai Singha ? If I can get rid of him the Kingdom of 
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Amber will fall into my hands, and my sovereignty will 
also be free from danger. Otherwise he may do me mis- 
chief some day. So let me visit his State and examine its 
strength and resources.” 

Thus thinking, the Emperor said to the Raja one day 
at Am-Khas, “ Well, let me confer on you the honour of a 
visit to your State.” 

The Raja replied, “ Grant me leave for a week.” 

The Padshah said, “ Yes, all right, you may go.” 

The Raja then proceeded to his capital and conferred 
with his ministers and relatives, saying, “ The Padshah, 
intending to invade and occupy our kingdom, is coming to 
examine its resources on the pretext of conferring a 
favoiir.” 

The Rajput counsellors replied. “ Let the Padshah 
come, we shall seize his person and imprison him, and all 
the Rajput chiefs united will appoint you Padshah instead.” 

Jai Singha said. “ It was never done by our family. 
Though the Padshah may do us wrong, being misguided, 
we should never act in a hostile manner as proposed. 
We have never been unfaithful to the Padshahs of Delhi.” 

The Raja then made arrangements for numerous 
varieties of food for the Emperor, and erected a raised 
platform for the Padshah, befitting the Emperor’s position 
and dignity. The Raja then informed the Emperor of 
his readiness to receive him, and Shah Jahan went to 
Amber as promised before. 

Raja Jai Singha posted at regular intervals along the 
routes extending over a distance of eight prahars'' journey, 
lengthwise and breadthwise as far as the eyes could see, 
soldiers attired in uniforms and ornaments of gold and 
silver and equipped with the five weapons, spears, swords 
and shields, jamdar, guns and arrows and bows, as well as 
horses and elephants harnessed with saddles and ornaments 
of gold and silver. The roofs and walls of the houses 
situated in the city and the market-place were covered with 
trappings of gold and silver, giving the appearance of con- 
tinuous relays of ants. Along the route, at the interval 
of a distance of one danda, were established outposts with 
elephants, horses and sepoys and the Raja commanded 
that at every such station soldiers should be posted on the 
advent of the Emperor, as he in his travels was accompan- 
ied only by a limited number of soldiers. 
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On the approach of the Padshah, men were placed at 
the chowkis or stations. The "Emperor was dismayed at 
the sight of the splendour and pomp of ai ms and weapons, 
of elephants, horses and sepoys. 

On reaching Amber the Padshah turned back and saw 
that men were being posted at the Chowkis or outposts. 
Wherever he turned his eyes he saw only spears and 
weapons.* The Emperor was seized with fear and said 
to the wazir. “ The Rajputs have by stratagem managed 
to capture me, and there is no remedy. Besides they have 
placed soldiers at the chowkis.” The Raja received the 
Padshah witli great hospitality, and pleased him with the 
presents of precious articles The Emperor returned, hav- 
ing pleased all the nobles of the Raja by making gifts of 
numerous presents. 

68. Jai Singha deputed to Eastern India. 

During the confusion that followed the flight of Shah 
Jahan Padshah, and the occupation of the throne of Delhi 
by the Nawab’s bondsman, there was anarchy in Bengal. 
The Raja of Orissa occupied the imperial fort by ousting 
ther(Trom the Mogul Nawab. The fort of Rajmahal waa 
attacked and captured by Raja Chandrabhal. The Rajs 
of Morung seized the fort and established his independence 
at Morung. Cooch-Bchar also asserted its independence, 
and the Rajas of Dacca, Chittagong, Sylhet, Gauhati 
and Arrakan committed ravages in the country and ruled 
in their own names. On receiving reports of the above, 
Shah .Jahan said to Jai Singha, “ Bengal has always been 
subdued by your family. So you should proceed there.” 

The Raja said, “ All right, I will go. Please issue 
orders for supplying me nine Nawabs, five of our Rajput 
Rajas, and a few cannon.” The Raja was given what he 
wanted, and despatched to Bengal. 

69. Cooch-Behar's contribution to Nao-ra,ja expenses. 

Jai Singha halted at Patna, and sent messengers to the 
rulers of the nine principalities, Dacca, etc., with letters 
to the following effect, “ Have you heard of the might of 
the Emperor Shah Jahan ? Have you also heard the 

• Mannucci relates a similar experience of Shah Jahan when he 
proposed to pay Raja Chattrasal Rae a visit to his country. Irvine, 

II, p. 482. 
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rattling of my invincible sword as well as that of Mandhata? 
If you have, then come promptly and become friends with 
us, or otherwise be prepared for war.” 

On receiving this message the Raja of Cooch-Behar 
brought valuable presents to the Emperor and Jai Singha, 
and Nawab Galir Beg was despatched to settle the bound- 
stries of Bengal and Cooch-Behar. 

The river Ghaghat was fixed as the boundary between 
the two territories. Rangpur became thethana of Cooch- 
Behar on this side of the river, and the imperial outpost was 
established at Tajhat on the other bank and placed in 
charge of Nawab Galir Beg. An ambassador of Cooch- 
Behar was to remain at Dacca, and it was stipulated that 
he should hand over to the Nawab of Dacca one lakh of 
rupees as selami for presentation to the Padshah during the 
Nao-roza festival. 

70. Nao-roza Festivities. 

What is Nao-roza ? The Padshah amuses himself for 
nine days, from the seventh day of the white moon to the 
full moon day in the month of Kartick. The wives of the 
Nawabs, and Mansabdars, the begums of the merchant- 
princes, as Well as of other commercial magnates, are to 
go to the inner apartments of the Padshah’s palace. In 
the interior, a place is nicely constructed with marble 
stones. There are tanks, each of which is covered on all 
its four sides with flowers of all hues and colours, crimson, 
yellow, white and black, including the lotus and the lily, 
and on the water float ducks, herons, water-crows, chakra- 
vakas or ruddy sheldrakes, all made artificially of the 
eight metals. The birds are tied to strings by which their 
movements are regulated. Crackers, rockets, scjuibs, and 
scintillators, all made of explosives, are placed in a gala 
fashion on the site near about the water. Rose-water, 
attar and argaza waters are sprinkled on the decorated 
floor. The ladies attractively decorate the stalls where 
they display their articles for sale. Gorgeous white 
canopies are pitched at intervals. Mainas, parrots, bul- 
buls, shrikes, magpies, swallow-tails, all tamed at home, 
pour forth their melodious strain. The stall-owners and 
shopkeepers as well as the wives of the merchant-princes, all 
dressed in their finest apparel and ornaments, display 
their wares consisting of diamonds, pearls, topazes, rubies, 
coral, beads and other articles of gold and silver. The 
ladies of the Padshah’s Begum-mahal and other ladies of 
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the palace, as well as the wives of the Nawabs and 
Mansabdars in their gorgeous dresses and ornaments, 
purchase articles offered for sale. The Emperor accom- 
panied by music flowing from rubab, tambourines, syran- 
gis, flutes, timbals, brazen pipes, setaras, violins, trumpets, 
and other instruments proceeds to the place where the 
wives of the nobles and merchants are selling their articles. 
The Emperor indulges in mirthful laughter and jokes when 
he higgles about the price of the articles he intends to 
purchase. The articles are to be purchased at the price 
demanded by the amiable sellers. No man is admitted 
into the place ; of men only the Padshah has access. In 
this way the sales and purchases continue for nine days. 
The Padshah spends nine lakhs of rupees during the 
Nao-roza. The stipulation with Cooch-Behar was to the 
effect that it would contribute a sum of rupees one lakh 
every year towards the expenses of the Nao-roza. Masim 
Khan of Bengal came and offered his submission of his 
own accord. 


71. Subjugation of Morung. 

The Raja of Morung and other chieftains prepared 
themselves for war. Raja Jai Singha, being indignant, 
deputed Nawab Kilis Khan with seven thousand soldiers 
against Morung. The war with the Raja of Morung 
continued for three months. The Raja could not stand 
in the fight and he offered his submission. Hawks and 
kuhis are found in Morung in abundance. The Raja 
presented to the Padshah ten kuhis, ten hawks and ten 
murchulis* or peacocks’ tails ; Raja Jai Singha was also 
given five specimens of each of the above birds as well as 
other precious articles. Nawab Kilis Khan remained in 
charge of the fort of Morung. 

72. Subjugation of Nepal. 

The Raja of Nepal surrendered voluntarily. Copper 
is found in abundance in his territories. The Raja pre- 
sented to the Padshah ten big caldrons of copper, each 
capable of holding rice for one hundred men, and one 
hundred small pitchers ; to Jai Singha were given four 
caldrons and forty small pitchers and other articles. With 
this the Raja offered his submission. 


* Murcbilli, see Hobson- Jobson, p. 586. 
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73. Subjugation of other territories. 

Nawab Adam Khan was placed in charge of Jahangir- 
nagar, while Nawab Jahid Beg and Nawab Uzbeg remained 
at the Chatgaon thana. Hostilities ensued with the 
Maghs. The insurgents were defeated, and some Maghs 
with their wives and children were removed to Dacca and 
made to settle there. There is still a place at Dacca 
called Maghar-bazaar. Chilim Khan was sent to the 
th§,na at Sylhct, who occupied the place, and captured 
some Feringhis who were subsequently taken to Dacca, 
which has got a section still known as Feringhee bazaar. 
Raja Naranarayan* of Cooch-Behar was at that time 
the monarch of Kamrupa. He continued to live in 
friendly terms with Raja Jai Singha. 

Raja Jai Singha remained at Patna for some time. 
Having subdued all the Rajas of the place, he left Nawabs 
in charge of the various thanas, after which he proceeded 
to bathe in the Ganges. Chandrabhal, the Raja of 
Rajmahal. came and offered his submission of his own 
accord, and Jai Singha pardoned him after extracting from 
him one lakh of rupees. He then distributed large chari- 
ties in adoration to the Ganges, and constructed a tower 
at the Mana-Mardana bathing ghat with stone and brick. 

74. Subjugation of Orissa. 

Jai Singha despatched Jabardust Khan against Oresha 
or Orissa. He failed to capture the fortress, though the 
hostilities continued for a length of time. In connection 
with this affair, and with the object of paying a visit to 
Jagannath, Jai Singha proceeded to Orissa. Raja Subal 
Singha of the line of Raja Indradyumna, was the king of 
Orissa. On Jai Singha’s reaching Orissa Subal Singha 
died, as fate would have it, in his bed while asleep. His 
son Siva Singha succeeded his father. Raja Jai Singha 
deputed a wakil to Siva Singha with the message : “ A 
princess of your family was married to our house some 
time ago. You are my nephew according to the relation- 
ship thus established. Both the families have been en- 
joying mutual friendship and affection to a very great 
extent. I have come here under the orders of the very 

* Naranarayan, King of Cooch-Behar, was a contemporary of Akbar 
and he died about 1584. It is not unusual to attribute the name of a 
famous king to his descendants as well. See my note on Hussain Shah, 
IsUnmic Culture, January 1929, page 29, 
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powerful sovereign Shah Jahan Padshah. After subduing 
Bengal I have come to see Jagannath. So you should 
arrange for my adoration of the Thakur or image and 
thus afford an opportunity of knowing each other. 
If not, be prepared for war. You have done wrong by 
attacking the imperial thanas, which has made the Pad- 
shah highly indignant towards you.” 

Having heard this from the wakil, ‘Siva Singha thought 
within himself, “ My father is dead and my reign has not 
been properly consolidated. Besides, there exists an old 
relationship between the family of Jai Singha and ours. 
Jai Singha is a veteran warrior and he has subdued the 
whole of Bengal. I do not think I shall be able to success- 
fully oppose him in strength. Under these circumstances 
submission will be the better course .” Thus thinking, 
Siva Singha marched with his troops to welcome Jai 
Singha from a distance. He also offered hospitality to 
the soldiers and followers. Jai Singha worshipped at the 
shrine of Jagannath. He presented to the image a 
diamond of the value of one lakh of rupees, a cloth valued 
at one thousand rupees for fastening on to the standard, 
and an annual grant of twenty maunds of ghee for burning 
lamps ; he also arranged for the payment of a monthly 
salary to the man entrusted with the charge of lighting 
the lamps daily. 

75. The title of Mirza-raja conferred on Jai Singha. 

After establishing friendly terms with the Raja of 
Orissa, Jai Singha appointed Jabardust Khan Subha of 
that place. He then halted at Rajmahal from where 
he submitted a despatch to the Padshah stating all the 
particulars about Bengal, and the names of the Nawabs 
posted at the various than§,s. The articles presented by 
the Rajas were also sent to the Emperor. The Padshah 
became extremely delighted, and sent some presents to 
Jai Singha and conferred on him the title of Mirza-raja. 
Similarly, presents and titles were also conferred on the 
other Rajas, Nawabs and Mansabdars. The Padshah 
wrote to Jai Singha, “ The Rajas and Zemindars of Bengal 
and Orissa are rebellious in their disposition. You should 
remain at Patna until the thanas are well consolidated 
or until I summon you to my presence.” 

76. Jai Singha deputed against Kashmir. 

Jai Singha had a hag or estate at Patna yielding an 
income of one lakh of rupees per year, where he constructed 
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a magnificent residence. He also repaired the entrances 
of the fort of Muger, and established a market-place named 
Jai-Singha-pur, 

After this the province of Kashmir became rebellious. 
Jai Singha was summoned from Patna and despatched 
against Kashmir. These are the details of the events. 

Shah Jahan’s interview with Prithivi Shah. 

77. Shah Johan’’ s longing to see his peer. 

Sitting at the Roz-dewan. Shah .Tahan once said to 
his wazir, “ The Almighty God has blessed me with the 
Padshahship of Delhi, and has bestowed on me all the 
things necessary for the pleasure and enjoyment of a 
mortal. He has not withdrawn from me any favour. 
Yet my heart longs for seeing a man who is as great as 
I am, or is greater than myself. The men whom I see 
around me are all inferior to me in position and power. 

50 you should make an attempt to find out my peer 
Being thus eommanded by the Emperor, the wazir, Asaf 
Khan Khan-Khana Sipali-salar said, “ With regard to 
the enquiry made by the Padshah-Hazarat, I am not in 
a position to give a reply at once. Give me time to in- 
vestigate into past accounts, and I will place the informa- 
tion in time at the feet of the Emperor .” 

78. Search for two equal sovereigns. 

Saying so, the wazir consulted the records deposited in 
the archives of the Padshah, the wazir and the Kazi, and 
gathered the following facts and communicated them to 
the Emperor, “ From the time of the Hindu King 
Judhisthira ta Bahram Shah Padshah, which covered a 
period of 2954 years, there were 58 sovereigns on the 
throne of Delhi. During this period we come across 
synchronous sovereigns of equal strength and position. 
From the time of the Hindu King Samudrapal to Pithor 
Raja, covering a period of 112i. years, 1 month and 28 
days, there were 62 sovereigns. From the reign of the 
first Musalman Padshah to that of Jahangir, during the 
period of 769 years, 4 months and 15 days, there were 

51 sovereigns. The total number of Rajas and Padshahs 
thus comes up to 113, covering a total period of 1891 

7 
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years, 6 months and 13 days. During this period we 
do not meet any two contemporary Rajas or Padshahs 
of equal strength and power 

79. Raja Pnthivi Shah of Kandor. 

With regard to the enquiries whether there is any 
great monarch whose kingdom is conterminous to that 
of the Padshah of Delhi, the wazir consulted the ancient 
records and ascertained the following facts, “ The kingdom 
of Prithivi Shah, son of Chandra Raja of Kandor, to the 
south of Delhi, is eontiguous to the kingdom of the Mogul 
Padshah. His men are more warlike than those of the 
Delhi Padshah ; they are also of a superior dil or heart. 
The rulers of his family eat the powdered grains of burnt 
pearls. The distance between Delhi and the junction of 
the two States represents a journey of 35 days, and that 
between the capital of Prithivi Shah to the same boundary 
can be covered by a journey of 37 days ; and it is very 
convenient to go there as there are villages and rivers 
on the way. ” 

The wazir submitted the above details to the Padshah 
in response to the enquiry lodged by His Majesty some 
time before. 

80. Shah Jahan desires to see Prithivi Shah. 

The Padshah then said to the wazir, “ Arrange to 
despatch an intelligent wakil of ours to visit the court 
of Prithivi Shah Raja with costly presents. Let him say 
to the Raja, “ Shah Jahan Padshah desires to have an 
interview with you. If you also participate in the same 
desire then send men to fit up a place at the junction of 
the two territories .” The messenger of Shah Jahan 
communicated to Prithivi Raja the intention of the Pad- 
shah. 

Prithivi Shah then replied, “ Shah Jahan Padshah of 
Delhi has expressed his desire to see me ; similarly, I also 
cherish the desire of seeing him .” Having said so he 
deputed a clever wakil to Shah Jahan Padshah with the 
following message, “ When we see each other I will address 
him as ‘ Shah Jahfi,n Padshah, my younger brother,’ and 
he, in his turn should address me as ‘ Prithivi Shah, my 
elder brother .’ If he agrees to this proposal, his men 
as well as mine will come and prepare a place on the 
boundaries of the two kingdoms. Both of us shall be 
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accompanied by a numerous train. A clever man 
should be entrusted with the task of preparing the venue 
of our interview so that there may not be any hitch on 
theVccasion 

i 

81 . Meeting of the Padshah and the Raja. 

The two wakils informed Shah Jahan Padshah. The 
Padshah said, “ I bind myself to the proposal of Prithivi 
Shah Raja. I will address him as my elder brother. 
Asaf Khan Wazir will proceed to prepare the camping 
ground. The Raja will also send a competent man for 
the same purpose .” Thus saying he despatched a wakil 
with precious presents who communicated to Prithivi 
Shah what Shah Jahan had said. The Raja deputed an 
efficient Patra or noble to prepare the place. 

The Patra and the Wazir proceeded to the junction 
of the two territories. A camp was constructed for 
Prithivi Shah at a distance of one prahar’s jom*ney from 
the boundary, the Wazir also prepared a place for Shah 
Jahan at the same distance. There was a distance of 
two prahars on the east as well as on the west. The 
hollows and pools were filled up. A ditch was excavated 
at the boundary which resembled a half-moon. On the 
actual site of meeting between the Raja and the Padshah 
ditches were constructed at a distance of twenty cubits. 

Prithivi Shah and Shah Jahan moved in the month 
of Agrahayan and saw each other in Phalgun. Shah 
Jahan had marched facing the south, and Prithivi Shah 
facing the north. Thus coming from both sides the two 
sovereigns met at the point where the ditch was the 
narrowest. 


82 . Exchange of royal greetings. 

On seeing Shah Jahan, I*rithivi Shah said, “ I have 
received the highest pleasure possible for a mortal body .” 

On seeing Prithivi Shah, Shah Jahan said, “ I have 
been blessed with the sight of a great man and the desire 
of the human body has been fulfilled .” 

Prithivi Shah replied, “ Does my younger brother 
Shah Jahan Padshah of Delhi enjoy happiness of heart 
in all ways ? ” 

Shah Jahan made the reply, “ O my elder brother 
Prithivi Shah, Khoda, the great God, has made me Padshah 

7 * 
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of Delhi ; can anything be more gratifying to the heart 
than this, except the limitations springing from my birth 
and race ? 

Prithivi Shah said, “ You have said well by acknow- 
ledging that nothing is more glorious than the Padshahship 
of Delhi, You should not remember at all the limitation 
of your birth.” 

Shah Jahan said, “ By seeing and talking with you 
all the uncleanliness of my heart has been removed 

Prithivi Shah said, “ The discrepancy which existed 
before between my eyes and ears has now disappeared 
after having a sight of the Padshah of Delhi attended bv 
his army 

Shah Jahan said, “ My eyes have been blessed with 
a great fortune by seeing Prithivi Shah with his men 

83. Duel between two Rajput warriors. 

By seeing each other the two sovereigns feasted their 
eyes to the fill, and it knew no abatement. 

Just at that moment a Rajput Raja of Prithivi Shah 
rushed forward with shield and sword, and he was faced 
by another Rajput Prince of the camp of Shah Jahan. 
The two warriors then stated their cause to their respect- 
ive lords, “ A Raja and a Padshah are here. We have 
cherished the desire of attaining paradise by dying in a 
face-to-face combat. Our pious resolve can be accom- 
plished only if the two sovereigns be pleased to accord 
the necessary permission.” The two monarchs then 
|>ermitted them, saying ; “ May your cherished wish be 
fulfilled.” On obtaining the permission solicited the two 
warriors, armed with shield and sword, rushed to the pre- 
sence of the sovereigns and their followers. Uttering the 
name Narayana, they at the same time inflicted blows 
on each other with their swords, and the bodies of each 
fell simultaneously severed into two equal pieces. A 
piece of fleece-white cloud descended from heaven and 
covered the lifeless remains of the combatants. After 
a while the cloud disappeared ; and nothing else was 
visible ; but the sound of tinkling bells could only be 
heard. The people assembled uttered shouts of praise 
and glory. 

S. K. Bhutan, 


(To be continued) 
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WAS IT RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION WHICH 
COMPELLED THE PARSIS TO MIGRATE 
FROM PERSIA INTO INDIA ? 


While going to press we have received the sad news of the 
death of Mr. G. K. Nariman, who always described himself as 
a fearless seeker after truth, and fully justified the claim by 
his researches. His loss will be felt by Orientalists all over the 
world. — Editor — Islamic Culture. 

When the Arabs invaded Persia, in the middle of the 
8th eentury, Persia was ripe for a fall. It was decadent 
mostly on account of the exclusive and overbearing 
Zoroastrian clergy. It is this clergy who are historically 
noted as the body which persecuted the Persians born to 
Zoroastrianism, so many of whom died martyrs to Christ- 
ianity. Their lives are embodied in tomes like those of 
Assemani which, originally composed in Syriac and sub- 
sequently translated into Latin, are now available in 
European languages. The most accessible of them is 
The Assyrian Church by the Rev. Dr. Wigram. The 
Zoroastrian church had rendered the life of the ordinary 
Persian citizen almost unbearable. When Islam came, 
governor after governor of the Zoroastrian empire capitu- 
lated, embracing Islam and retaining the secular power 
on easy terms. Very soon, however, the unconverted 
mass which had remained loyal to Zoroastrianism became 
a thorn in the side of these magnates and it is these 
magnates, the Persian converts to Islam, who started 
persecuting their quondam brethren to adopt the new 
faith from Arabia. Many institutions of Shi‘a Islam 
peculiar to Persia are unknown to the original or Sunni 
creed and many of the objectionable features in Shi‘a 
Islam especially directed towards non-Muslims are a 
survival of Zoroastrianism. This is evident from a 
comparative study of Iranian jurisprudence. The rigours 
which the Zoroastrian ecclesiastics inflicted on the 
Christians and other “ heretics ” in the preceding centuries 
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were now set in operation by these new converts 
to Islam against their former brethren of the Zoroastrian 
fold. This in essence is the history of the persecution. 
Neither Islam nor the Arabs were wholly or chiefly re- 
sponsible for it. There was indeed, extreme harsh treat- 
ment of the Zoroastrians, but not by the Islamic 
Arabs but by the new converts to Mohammedanism. 
And it certainly commenced only centuries after the 
exodus of the Parsis from Iran into India. 

The very fact that there are about 10,000 Zoroastrian 
souls in Persia to this day, who have not been persecuted 
into Islam, ought to satisfy the unbiassed that it is not 
exclusively the aggression of Islam that has brought 
about the conversion of Zoroastrian Persia to Moham- 
medanism. To the authorities of Prof. Browne and Sir 
Arnold Wilson may be now added' the authority of 
Miss Menant whose most authentic article on the Parsis in 
the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics wi]\ prove an eye- 
opener. Then there are essays of the late Prof. Shibli 
especially on Zimmis, or protected communities in Islam. 
Any reader of Arab historians like Tabari, Bellasori, 
Ibn-ul-Asir, will bear out my statements, especially with 
regard to the convenient terms on which the Zoroastrians 
were allowed, and agreed, to live as “ protected subjects. ” 
I would strongly recommend any disinterested seeker 
after truth to study the pages of the late Maulana Shibli, 
a very staunch friend of Persia, and read his life of 
Al-Faruq (the Khalif Omar) under whom Persia was con- 
quered by the Arabs. His book stands unchallenged and 
many of his co-related researches have elicited the en- 
dorsement of Prof. Browne and others. 

Above all, I rely on the Zoroastrian scriptures them- 
selves in Pehlavi, a semi-religious Iranian tongue. I 
refer to West, our greatest authority, and Prof. Christen- 
sen {Les Keyanides). West demonstrates that it was not 
persecution but neglect on the part of the most exclusive 
and secretive Parsi clergy which brought about the loss of 
their sacred literature, — an opinion which the late Shams- 
ul-Ulama Dr. Sanjana quoted with apparent acquiescence 
in his “ Dinkard.” Now comes forward Prof. Christensen 
to show that the Persian converts to Islam had only a thin 
veneer of the new religion. They had remained in 
all respects except rites, ritual and soul-devastating 
ceremonial, Zoroastrians. They had kept up the study 
of the Pehlavi literature, and it is most remarkable that 
some of the extremely rare texts which have survived 
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like the Bundahish were composed in the 9th and 10th 
centuries of the Christian era, not from any indigenous 
Zoroastrian material but just from the works in Arabic 
composed by the Persian converts who used Arabic, the 
language of the ruling powers. An astonishing proof of 
the fact that the Parsis for centuries lived as a semi-in- 
dependent community under the Muslim conquerors is 
given by the semi-canonical texts of the Zoroastrians 
themselves. A reference to the epistle of Menoucher in the 
Sacred Books of the East will show that not only had they 
complete social and political liberty but they could raise 
armies of their own. 

By this emigration under so-ealled persecution only 
an extremely small number out of the millions of the 
Persian Zoroastrians of the age abandoned their house 
and home. For when in the 17th century the Parsis of 
India, attempted to resume communication with their 
brethren in Persia the latter were astonished that any 
Parsi had migrated from Persia into India. The Parsis 
were allowed to have religious discussions on equal terms 
with other religious heads in the courts of the Khalifas 
as is witnessed by the Pehlavi texts of Guzeshta Abalis. 
They were ruined by their own co-religionists as is 
recorded in the episode of Mahmud Ghaznavi and the 
Parsis of Herat. Even a writer last month in a Persian 
newspaper the “ Shafaq-Sorkh .’’describing the province 
of Luristan, states that this original ruler was a Zoroas- 
trian who had voluntarily accepted Islam. How the 
conquered Moslems treated the Persians is proved from 
historical records when Musalman rulers gave punishment 
to their own subjects for harshness towards the Zoroas- 
trians. As against this evidence in historical works, 
surely the Parsis cannot plead that they are unable to 
bring forward their rebutting proofs because all their 
books were destroyed. This is a puerile pretext which 
cannot hold water. 

On the other h and, a mere dipping into the Parsi records 
like the “Pehlavi Rivayets,” translated by the famous Parsi 
scholar B. N. Dhabhar, shows in every page how supersti- 
tious the Parsi clergy had become and how mature the body 
spiritual was to fall to the first hostile forces from outside. 
In these days, when His Majesty Reza Shah is welding his 
Empire into a compact whole, the Parsis should forget their 
so-called persecutions and remember the disastrous dissen- 
sions and civil wars and the persecution of the heterodox 
which facilitated for the Arabs, a mere handful of desert 

lii^ard-eaters ” to overrun their mighty empire witlt 
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their lakhs of disciplined and devoted troops, and try to 
win the sympathy of the Arabs so many of whom are the sub- 
jects of His Majesty in a secular confraternity. History can- 
not obliterate the humiliating fact that the last Zoroastrian 
sovereign, Yezdegard III, in his ill-starred flight from pro- 
vince to province, was deserted by governor after governor 
till finally his own subordinate at Merv practically delivered 
him into the hands of a miserable subject of his, whose 
cupidity was aroused by the bijou of the unsuspected royal 
sleeper who had sought asylum in his mill. The last 
of the Sasanians was assassinated by his own subject. 
And, according to the historians including Firdausi, it 
was not the Zoroastrian Mobeds who gave their sovereign 
a decent burial. It was a compassionate Christian 
Bishop who saw to the last rites ofthelast of the Sasanians. 

Finally, why did the Parsis leave their Iranian homes 
if a tolerable life was guaranteed them under the Islamic 
domination? As I said above, it was only a very few 
who migrated and the main reason was the natural 
mortification at having to submit to the laws, however 
mild, of an insignificant nation like the Arabs whom the 
mighty Sasanians had always held in scorn. 


G. K. Nariman. 



COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF INDIA WITH 

ARABIA^ 


Arabia is surrounded on its three sides by seas. It is 
neither verdant nor fertile in proportion to its population. 
Such a country will be naturally a trading one. Luckily 
enough, great countries of the world are situated all 
around it. They are ‘Iraq, Syria, Egypt, Africa, India 
and Persia. From ancient times the Arabs had direct 
relations with all these countries. Here we are concerned 
with India only. Bahreyn, ‘Oman. Hadramaut, Yaman 
and the Hijaz are situated on the Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
and Persian Gulf and naturally they were in a position to 
carry on sea trade. We have already mapped out the route 
by which the Arabs received Indian commodities. The 
ships, starting from the coasts of India, reached the ports 
of Yaman and from thence the commodities, having been 
loaded on camels, went via the Red Sea coast to Syria and 
Egypt from whence they went to Europe via the 
Mediterranean. 

We find the Arabs as traders from the time when 
mankind is first known to have engaged in commerce ; 
and we find their caravans going to Syria and Egypt by the 
same routes described above. In the Old Testament, 
which is the oldest book on the international history of 
the world, we find in the days of Joseph, just two genera- 
tions after Abraham, that this trading caravan passes 
by the same routes. This is the same caravan that took 
Joseph to Egypt. (Genesis, Chapter 37, verse 25).^ 
Greek historians have also mentioned this route. In 
short, from the days of Joseph to the days of Marco Polo 
and Vasco de Gama, the Arabs were the captains of 
Indian commerce. 

(1) Translated by Sayeed ul-Haq, B.A. 

(2) The 25th verse of Chapter 87, Genesis, runs : — “ And they sat 
down to eat bread ; and they lifted up their eyes and looked, and, be- 
hold. a company of Ishmaelites came from Gilead with their camels 
bearing spicery and balm and myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt.” 
(Translator). 
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When the Greeks conquered Egypt they captured this 
trade for themselves because the route from Egypt to 
Syria was quite safe for them. The writer of the article 
‘ Arab ’ in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, says : — 

“ The great prosperity of south-west Arabia at this 
time was due in large measure to the fact that the trade 
from India with Egypt came there by sea and then went 
by land up the west coast. This trade, however, was lost 
during this period, as the Ptolemies established an over- 
land route from India to Alexandria.” (Eleventh edition, 
Vol. II, p. 264). 

It appears that the Greeks conquered Socotra and 
established colonies there, the remains of which were seen 
by Muslim Arab navigators at a later date.^ 

But it transpires that this commerce did not go wholly 
into the hands of the Greeks, because, two centuries before 

Christ’s birth, the Greek historian Agathrashidascr-^^ 
says, “Ships coming from India reach Saba (Yaman) and 
from thence they go to Egypt. 

So also Artimedorus ( who flourished a 
hundred years before Christ says, “ The ‘Sabas’ (a tribe of 
Yaman) buy commercial commodities from the neighbour- 
ing people and sell these wares to their neighbours. Thus 
these wares reach Syria and many islands. ’’^ 

Other statements of a like nature also prove that the 
Arab trade was not completely ruined and that the Arabs 
had transactions with the Greeks.^ 

The Persian Gulf route between Arabia and India was 
always open ; and the Arabs and the Persians living on 
the coast brought their wares by land or water routes. 
They passed the coasts of India and the isles in the Indian 
Ocean ; went to China via Bengal and Assam, and then 
again, came back to India by the same route. 

The route between Europe and India has always been 
one of prime importance and it has occasioned many 
revolutions in history. It has been mentioned above 
that at first this route was entirely in the hands of the Arabs. 
When the Greeks conquered Egypt three eenturies before 

(1) Safarnama-i-Abu Zeyd p. 184 (Paris edition). 

(2) Elphinstone’s History of India, Vol. I, p. 189 (published in 
1916 A.D.) 

(8) Duncker’s History of Antiquities, Vol. I, pp. 810, 812. 

(4) Elphinstone also holds this view. Vide his History of India, 
Vol. I, p. 182 (1196 A.D.). 
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the birth of Christ, they became masters of this naval 
highway. Six hundred years after Christ the light of 
Islam dawned upon the world and soon the Arabs were in 
the heyday of their glory. The Arab arms were successful 
from Egypt to Spain. They became masters of the Medi- 
terranean ; terete and ('yprus and other islands came 
within the ambit of their conquests. Thus this greatest 
highway of trade came into the hands of the Arabs who 
held their sway over it for centuries. In the fourteenth 
century A.D. the Christian nations of Europe did their 
best to drive away the Arabs from the Byzantine lands 
but just when they were successful in Spain and North 
Africa, the Turks popped up their heads in Asia Minor, 
and the Mediterranean remained in Muslim hands. This 
compelled the nations of Europe to look for some new 
route to India. They let alone the North-Africa-Mediter- 
ranean route and diseovered India by the South African 
route(by rounding the Cape of Good Hope). The Dutch, 
the Portuguese, the English and the French tried to snatch 
away the monopoly of trade from the hands of the Arabs. 
In the trial of strength which followed between the East 
and the West, there was a furious naval war on the coasts 
of India. The East suflered a heart-rending defeat and 
this was but a prelude to the later defeats suffered by the 
East. In this naval war the Arabs, the Egyptians and the 
Deccanese (both Hindus and Muslims) joined hands 
and their combined fleets gave a tough fight to the 
European navigators. The upshot of this defeat was that 
from then till now all the trade of India and of the islands 
round about India passed into European hands. The 
Europeans completely ousted and ruined the Arab traders 
of Madras called Moplahs who commanded in those times 
the Indian trade and the trade of the islands round about . 

Still the Europeans were busy thinking of possessing 
some route by the Mediterranean Sea. The narrow strip 
of land between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean was 
cut to make the Suez Canal. Then they thought of the 
possession of Egypt and Suez so that this important Indo - 
European route might be safe for evei . 

These are the events which are found written in every 
history of India in connection with European commeree 
on the coasts and isles of India. These events throw 
full light on Indo- Arabic commercial relations. 

The other trade route to India, which was connected 
with the Persian Gulf, generally remained in the hands of 
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the Arabs. But owingto changes of government in ‘Oman, 
Hadramaut and ‘Iraq andtothe ruin of old and construc- 
tion of new harbours, the commercial centre shifted fiom 
oije town to anothei or from one part to another. 

The port of Ublah — jlIT 

Before the conquest of ‘Iraq by the Arabs in 14 A.H. 
during the days of Iranian supremacy, the greatest and 
most remarkable port for Indian commerce was Ublah 
situated near Basrah. So much of the Indian trade passed 
through the port of ‘Ublah ’ that the Arabs knew Ublah 
as a part of India. Ships from China and India came to 
anchor at this port and then sailed off.^ 

The high esteem in which Indian products and wares 
were held by the Arabs can be gauged from the fact that 
when Haziat ‘Umar asked an Arab sailor his opinion about 
India, be replied in three sentences in a most rhetorical 
vein, Bahrha durr wa jabulha yaqut wa shajarha ’‘itr 
(“Its fivers are pearls, its mountains rubies, its trees per- 
fumes.” ).2 

After the conquest of ‘Iraq, Hazarat ‘Umar thought of 
annexing this port. So in 14 A.H. he ordered its 
annexation and wrote that it should be a Muslim trading 
town.® This port remained in existence from that time 
to 2.56 A.H.* In 256 A.H. it was completely ruined in 
the battle of Zangyun The Arabs had built 

another harbour called Basrah ( ) in ‘Iraq in 14 A.H. 

but it could not throw the trading fame of Ublah in the 
shade. Perhaps the reason was that Basrah became 
more a military and political centre than a purely 
trading town. Yet the Indian, Chinese and Abyssinian 
trade found its way to this port and, in spite of political 
revolutions, it was a flourishing trade centre. Particularly 
towards the end of the first century A.H., due to the con-* 
quest of Sind by the Arabs, it became a centre of Indian 
commerce. The duties levied on the entry of boats and 

(1) Information about Ublah can be gleaned from Jl^ll jUVl 

<Uja^(dated 228 A.H., p. 133 (Leyden) and from Mu^jamu% 
buldan by Yaqut Rumi ,Vol. I., p. 88 and Vol. II., p. 192 (Egypt) and 
from Tarikh-i-Basra by Nu‘m^ ‘Azami of Baghdad (footnote of that 
book). 

(2) >11 P- (Leyden). 

(8) Mu*jamu%buldan by Yaqut Vol. 11., p. 196 (Egypt). 

(4) Tarikh4-Basrah by ‘Azami (Baghdad) footnote on p. 11. 
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ships in that harbour reached such high figures that it 
became the financial emporium of the Baghdad Khilafat. 
In 806 during the days of Muqtadar billah the total in- 
come from this port was 22,575 dinars. 

Seyraf. 

Next to Basrah in importance on the Persian Gulf 
was Seyraf. It was situated within Persian boundaries 
at a distance of seven days’ journey from Basrah. It was 
in the third century A.H. that the star of its greatness 
began to shine on the horizon. It became a halting- 
place for navigators and merchants. Ships starting from 
this port went to India and China ; and ships, laden with 
merchandise from those countries, came here. Abu Zeyd 
gives us a picture of its thriving condition in the sVd 
century A.H. “ It is a very large port in Persia, and a 
large town too. There is a continuous chain of buildings 
as far as eye can reach. Nothing is grown here by way of 
cultivation, but everything comes here by means of the 
sea trade.”^ 

WhenBashari Maqdisi saw it in the 4th century A.H. 
he wrote “ I have not seen more handsome buildings any- 
where in the Islamic world. They are made of bricks and 
of the wood of the ‘ Sal ’ tree ; and they are very high. 
In many cases, one building has cost a hundred thousand 
dirhams.”® 

Astakhri, who saw it at about the same time, says ; 
“ It is as large as Shiraz. The buildings are made of ‘Sal’ 
wood. This wood is brought from Africa by sea. There 
are many-storeyed buildings on the bank of the river. The 
inhabitants spend large sums upon buildings. Some 
merchants spend thirty thousand ‘ ashrafis ’ (gold-mohurs) 
on one building. In front of the house is a garden. 
Water is supplied from the hills.”® 

Bashari says that it was pulled to pieces by some re- 
volutions in the kingdom of the Deylamis and that an 
earthquake brought about its ruin. Afterwards some 
people wanted to restore it.^ They were successful in the 
attempt and the port remained in a flourishing condition 
for some time. Yaqut Hamdi who saw it 

(1) Mu^jamu'l-buldan by Yaqut, Vol. V, p. 198. 

(2) Ahsanu’l-taqasim (Leyden), p. 426. 

(8) M'jamu'l-hMan by Yiqtlt Vol. V, p. 198. (Egypt). 

(4) Ahsanu'l-ta^anm p. 464, 
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towards the end of the Cth century records the following : 
“ Nothing is to be seen except old ruins and rubbish heaps, 
of devastation. A fcAv poor men live here. The reason 
of its decay was that Ibn ‘Umeyrah threw it into the 
background by assigning greater importance to the island 
of Qeys ( ^’ ). 

Qeys ( ^ ). 

Qeys or Keysh was an island in the Persian Gulf, 
near ‘Oman. It threw Scyraf into the shade and com- 
manded the Indian and the Chinese commerce. It was 
ruled over by the King of ‘Oman. When Yaqut saw it in 
the sixth century A.H.. owing to Indian commerce it had 
grown into a highly flourishing island. All the ships from 
India touched here, with the result that Yaqut writes : 
“ The Arab ruler of this little island is held in great esteem 
by the Indian Rajahs, as he has in his possession plenty 
of ships and boats.” Qazwini (686 A.H.)says : “ Qeys is 
the emporium of Indian commerce and is the harbour for 
Indian ships. Every nice thing found in India is brought 
here.”* 


Poets or India, 

We get to know of Indian ports in the first century 
A.H. and we find the names of nuiherous ports from that 
era to the third century A.H, The names of those ports 
persist in after ages. To the Arabs, next in importance 
to the Persian Gulf was the port of Tey z ( j in Baluchis- 
tan ; then came the port of Deybal in Sind, Thana, Kham- 
bayat( Saubarah (ojlj-), Jeymur in 

Gujarat. Kolam Mali ( in Malabar and Cape 

Comorin in Madras were also ports of considerable im- 
portance. The Arab traders went either to the islands or 
to Kamrup (Assam) via Bengal and from thence they 
proceeded to China. The names of these very ports occur 
in Arabic geography books. Ibn Hauqal, writing in the 
10th century A.D, about the port of Deybal in Sind, says : 
“ It is a remarkable centre of trade and various kinds of 
trades are carried on here.”^ 

(1) Mu'jamu'l-buldan by Y&qut, Vol. VII, p. 126, (Egypt) and Vol. 
V, p. 198. 

(2) AHharn'l-bilad by Qazwini (European edition), p. 161. 

(8) Safar Namdh-i-Ibn-i-Hmqal^. 280. (Europe). 
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Suleyman the Merchant describes the routes of ships 
in the third century A.H. — “ All the wares and commodities 
come from Basrah and ‘Oman to Seyraf and here they 
are loaded on ships. The traders take drinking water 
with them and then they sail off. Then they anchor down 
at Maskat and here again they take drinking water with 
them. The ships leave Maskat for India and reach Kolam 
Mali ( in a month, from whence the ships bound 

for China sail off to China. At Kolam Mali there is a 
factory for the building and repairing of ships. Here also 
drinking water is taken. The duty levied on ships bound 
for China is one thousand dirhams and that levied on other 
ships varies from ten dinars to one dinar.”^ 

Twenty -five years after Suleyman. Abu Zeyd Seyrafi 
relates : — 

“ Ships from India reach ‘Oman ; from ‘Oman they 
go to Aden, from Aden to Jiddah, from Jiddah to Jar 
(Coast of Syria), and then to the Mediterranean Sea. 
Here the sea has reached its end. The sea takes a 
turning on the coast of Berber and advances towards 
Abyssinia. When the ships of the people of Seyraf 
arrive at Jiddah, they go no further. The ships bound 
for Egypt are kept ready here and the goods, having been 
taken off the ships of Seyraf, are loaded in these Egyptian 
ships which take the waies to the Mediterranean sea. 
The people of Seyraf are very well acquainted with the 
seas of India and China. Moreover, the income accruing 
from the sea trade with India and China is immensely larger 
than that gained from the Mediterranean commerce. ^ 

Ibn Khardazba who flourished towards the beginning 
of the third century A.H. praises Jiddah’s trade in these 
words : “ The commodities of Sind, Hindustan, Zanjibar, 
Abyssinia and Persia are to be found here.”® He details 
the route from Basrah to Hindustan thus : — 

From Basrah to Kharak ( iJ jU. ) 50 farsangs.^ 

From the isle of Kharak to the isle of La wan ( j| jV ) 
80 farsangs. 

(1) Safamamdh-i-Suleyman Tajir, p. 15. (Paris, 1811 A.D. pp. 
15, 16). 

(2) Safamamah-i-Abu Zeyd p. 136 (Paris, 1811 A.D.). 

(8) KittiMl-Masalik by Ibn-e-Khardazbe p. 61 (Leyden). 

(4) One farsang equals nearly eight miles according to modern 
reckoning — (Translator). 
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From the isle of La wan to the isle of EyrQn ( j J ) 

7 farsangs. 

From the isle of Eyrun to the isle of Khin ( ) 

7 farsangs. 

From the isle of Khin to the isle of Keysh or Qeys 
7 farsangs 

From the isle of Keysh to the isle of Ibn-Kawan 
( J 18 farsangs. 

From the isle of Ibn-Kawan to the isle of Hurmuz 
7 farsangs. 

From the isle of Hurmuz to Thara ( ) 7 days’ 

journey 

He says that ‘ Thara ’ is the line of demarcation be- 
tween Persia and Sind and that ships go from this place 
to Daibal. 

Th&ra to Daibal eight days’ journey. 

Daibal to the mouth of river ‘ Sind ’ two days’ 

journey. 

River Sind to Otgin ( ^j| j four days’ journey. 

He says that from Otgin ( ) begin the frontiers 
of India. 

Otgin to Koli {iJJ') 2 farsangs. 

Koli to Sandan 5 days’ journey and 18 

farsangs. 

Sandan to Mali ( ) 5 days’ journey. 

Mali to Buleyn ( j 2 days’ journey. 

Buleyn marks the parting of ways. The ships hugging 
the coasts sail from Buleyn to Papatan ( j a 

distance of two days’ journey. 

Papatan to Sanjli and Kabshkan ( j 

1 day’s journey. 

Kabshkan to the mouth of the Godavri .... 3 farsangs. 
From the mouth of the Godavri to Keylkan ^ j 

2 days’ journey. 


From Keylkan to the sea 10 farsangs. 

From the sea to Urancheyn ( ^_)j \ ) 12 farsangs. 


*• ' 

Other ships go frona Buleyn to Sarandip and to Java; 
some sail direct from Buleyn to China.* 

♦ Ibn Khard&zbe pp. 61-64 (Leyden). 
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Indo-European Commercial routes via Arabia. 

Even after the Arabs became mastei s of Egypt, Syria, 

‘ Iraq, Persia, the Mediterranean Sea and the Indian Ocean, 
commercial intei course between East and West did not 
cease. The Muslim traders did not go to Europe nor 
did the Romans come to the Muslim territories ; but the 
Jews acted as intermediaries. The Jews were looked 
upon in Islamic countries as the custodians of a revealed 
book ; while they knew Europe since the time of the 
Greeks. Trebizond, which lies on the coast of the Black 
Sea and marks the frontiers of Asia Minor and Russia, was 
the meeting-place of Muslim and Christian traders. They 
did not go further but the Jews very easily crossed the 
Islamic and the Christian worlds. Ibn Khardazba writes 
thatthey(the Jews) speak Arabic, Persian, Latin, English, 
Spanish and the Slav tongues. They keep running from 
East to West, from West to East and scour both land and 
sea. They trade in slaves (male and female), silk, beaver 
fur and swords. They set sail from Europe and land on 
the Egyptian coast of the Mediterranean Sea. Here 
after disembarking they load their commodities on the 
backs of animals and take them to the Red Sea. Here 
they take ships which go to Jiddah. From Jiddah they 
go to Sind, India and China, and they come back by the 
same route. Another route which they take is this : 
Starting from Europe they reach Antioch via the Medi- 
terranean and from here they go to ‘ Iraq by land. Here 
they will sail on the Euphrates and reach Baghdad. Here 
they take ships and by the Tigris route reach Ublah, 
from whence they go to Oman, Sind, India and China.^ 

Ibn Khardazba has mentioned, besides the Jews, 
Russian merchants who travelled by land and water and 
claimed to be Christians. (The Russians were converted 
to Christianity in the 10th century A.D.). Ibn Khar- 
dazba says that they w'ere of Slav origin. Starting from 
the Slav land they set sail on the Mediterranean Sea. 
The Emperor of Byzantium took tithes from chem. Then 
they landed somewhere on the coast of the Caspian Sea. 
Then they went on camels by land to Baghdad and 
here, as Christians, they paid the poll-tax (jizya). 

Sometimes they took a land route. From Spain or 
France they went to North Africa, then to TanjS, (Tangier; 

(1) Ndkhbatu'd-dahrfi 'aja'ib-ul-barr wal bahr by SM of Damascus 
p. 146. 

(2) Ibn Khard&zb& pp. 158 and 154 (Leyden). 

8 
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then to Algeria then to lunis, then to Tripoli, 'hen to 
Egypt, then to Damascus, then to Khfah, then to Bagh- 
dM, then to Basrah, then to Ahwaz ( ) then to Persia, 

then to Rirman, then to Sind via Balftchist&n, then to 
India and then to China.^ 

Mas'hdi, who came to India about 305 A.H. and passed 
through Balkh and Khorasan, records : “ There ^is also 

a land route from Khorasan to China.. Khorasan and 
India touch each other. It touches Sind a^’ Multan on 
one side and at Mansflrah ( ) on the other. Caravans 

often go from Khorasan to Sind and India, This country 
merges intoZabulistan (Afghanistan),* Ibn Hauqal, who 
came fifty years before MahmQd of Ghazni, says : “ Ihe 

Indian commerce finds its way through Kabul and 
Ghazni.”* “There were Muslim traders in Asiwan 
( jljwl ) too (called jliux. ‘Asifan by the Arabs) which was a 

Hindu Kingdom in the Punjab.”^ 

Mas‘fidi has calculated the time of high tides and low 
tides in the Indian Ocean and on the basis of this cal- 
culation, he has fixed the months for ships to stai:+ on 
thdr voyages . He writes, “ Between our place (Bagh- 
dad ?) and India there is a difference of seasons. When 
it is summer here, it is winter there. In the month of 
June («U few ships leave for India and these few are 

very light and much merchandise is not loaded. These 
ships are called ‘ Tirmahi ’ ships or ships of June.”® 

Abfi Zeyd Seyrafi says that ships do not sail in the 
rainy season. The Indians, during this season, cultivate 
their fields or follow other avocations. The rainy season 
provides them with their sustenance. Rice, which is 
grown abundantly, is their staple food.® 

Maritime terms of Indian Origin found in Arabia. 

The result of these maritime transactions of the Arabs 
with India was that some Indian maritime terms found 
their way into Arabic geography books and travel diaries 

(1) Ibn Khardazb£ pp. 158 and 154. 

(2) Muruju'dh-dhaJiai by Mas‘bdi. 

(8) Ibn Hauqal p. 828. 

(4) Futuhu’l-huldan. 

(5) Murtyu'dh-dhahab by Mas'lidt. 

(8) Safamamah-i-Abu Zeyd Seyrafi p. 128. 
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and on the tongues of Arab and Persian navigators. One 
of these terms is barjah ( ) . Birdni says that originally 
this is the Indian word berah ( ) called barjah by the 
Arabs. Its plural is bawarij ( I ) . As the pirates on the 

Indian coasts used to assail these barges, ^ they began to 
be called by the name of bawarji, just as the pirates of 
the Mediteiranean Sea were called Qarsan ( jly » J ) . Now- 
adays in the Arabic language ‘ barjah ’ denotes a fleet 
of war-ships. 

Another word is ‘ dunij ’ (^j^) whose plural in 

dawanij It is the Arabic form of the Indias 

word, dongi. The third word is Hurt ) still spoken 
as Hflri by the Bombay people. 

Three more words owe their origin to India or the 
islands round about, but their origin is very obscure. 

Balij ( ) means the deck of a ship ; josh ( ) means 

the ropes of a boat and kanir ( ) means a rope of co- 

coanut bark used to bind ships and to join the planks of 
ships. 

All these words are of Indian origin. One word is very 
interesting as it contains, in a nutshell, a short history of 
the international Eastern sea-trade of those times. T his 

word in Arabic is Nakhudhah and its plural is 

Nawakhidhah ( 6^ ) . But India is more familiar with 

its Persian form ‘ Nakhoda ’ ( loi. iJ ) . This is really Nao 

khoda . ‘ Nao ’ is an Indian word, and Khoda in 

Persian means a master. Hafiz says : — 

ljk>- U j 

(We have God on our side and we do not need a boats- 
man). 

Indian products and commodities. 

An estimate of the things which these Arab merchants 
took from India and the Indian islands can be had from 

(1) KitabWl-Hind by Btrfini p. 102 (London). . 

(2) Mu'jamu'l-bvldan by YAqOt Hamawi, Word Qais, vol. VII ; 
and ‘Aja'Rm'l-Hind by Buzurg p. 69 (Leyden). 
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what an Arab traveller said to Hazrat ‘Umar, “ The 
rivers of India are pearls, its mountains rubies, and its 
trees perfumes. ” This shows that in the 6th century 
A.D. the Arabs carried pearls, jewels and perfumery. 

An Arab sailor explains the reason why the ships of 
Seyraf do not go to Egypt via the Mediterranean, but go 
back from Jiddah to India. He says, “ In the seas of 
China and India pearls and ambergris are found. In the 
mountains there are mines of gold and precious stones. 
Elephant tusks are found in plenty. The products are 
ebony, willow, ‘Od (an odoriferous wood), eamphor, 
clove, nutmeg, jawzbawa ( bakam ( ^ )> sandal- 
wood and perfumes of all kinds. Its birds are peacocks 
and parrots. Here are found musk and zabad (the sweet- 
smelling sweat of an animal).” ^ 

Ibn-Khardazba (250 A.H.) gives a list of the products 
and commodities of India which found their way to Arabia 
and ‘Iraq. Odoriferous woods, sandal-wood, camphor, 
clove, nutmeg (jawzbawa), spices (cinnamon, etc.), 
eocoanut, jute, clothes, cotton, brocade, and elephants, 
every kind of precious stones, pearls, crystal ; sambadhaj 
( ^ thing used to round off pearls) comes from Saran- 

dip ; pepper from Malabar ; lead from Gujerat ; Bakam 
( ^ ) and dadh! ( ) from the South of India ; and Kut 

(a sort of medicine), bamboos, willow from Sind. ^ 

Mas‘udi (303 A.H.) and Bashari (730 A.H.) both have 
praised the shoes of Khambayat (Kathiawar) which are 
sent to many ])laces outside. * The cloths of Thana 
(Bombay) were noted and were woven either here or 
somewhere inside the country'. Anyway they were ex- 
ported from that port and were known as cloth of Thana. 

Mus‘ir bin Mahlail ( )’ came to India in^ 

331 A.H. and toured Southern India, while describing 
Kolam (situated in Travancore) writes, “ It is here that 
the clay vessels ghada’ir ( ) , * sold in our country as 

(1) .\bu Zeyd Seyrafi p. 135 (Paris edition) 1811 A.D. 

(2) Kitabu'l-Masalik wa'l-Mamalik by Ibn Khardd.zb&, p. 71 
(Leyden). 

(8) Taqwinm'l-buldan by Abu’l-Fidfi. p. 809. 

(4) The singular of* ghada’ir ’ ( isghad&rch ( ) 

which means a sweet-smelling clay. But, perhaps, later on, it came to 
mean china. (Vide Ma'jamu%buldan by Y&qht Vol. 8, p. 848, wbrd 
Mahrmn. ( 
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china porcelain, are made. But in reality they are not 
china, because the Chinese clay is harder than the Kolam 
clay and can stand fire for a longer time. The Chinese 
clay is whiter than the Kolam clay. Here teakwood is 
often as long as 100 cubits. There is plenty of ‘ Bakam, ’ 
willow and wood for the making of spears. ‘Riwand-i- 
chini( Ij^ji j ) and cassia leaves (kinds of spices) which are 

rare and are very useful for eye diseases, ‘ ud (an 
odoriferous wood) camphor and frankincense or benzoin 
are carried by traders from this place.”^ 

A kind of poison named by Qazwini bish ( ^ ) 

xised to go from India to foreigh lands. It is the corrupted 
form of ‘ bis’ which is the Indian word for poison. ^ 

Cardamom - Ileychi ( ) 

Ileychi^^Vl (cardamom) is as interesting in its philo- 
logical origin as it is refreshing to the heart. The name of a 
cape between Coromandal and Malabar is Ras Ilili. It is 
the treasury of cardamom. It is thought that the Sans- 
krit word ‘ il ’ for cardamom and the Persian word Hil 
Jjjk for it are derived from Ras Hilt’. This ‘il’ became 

known as ‘ ilae’chi ’ in Urdu. ‘Ud (wood aloes) 

which used to go from MandalJjc^ ^ (Coromandal) became 
known among the Arabs as Mandal. 

Towards the end of the tenth century Mas‘udi writes : 

“ From ‘Dip’ (Maidive, Laccadive and the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago) traders take cocoanuts, bakam 
wood, willow and gold. He describes the wealth of the 
islands of Mahraj in this way:— “There are different 
kinds of odours in these islands. It is from these islands 
that camphor, ‘fid (wood-aloes) clove, nutmeg, kabab 
chini (a kind of spice), mace and larger cardamoms 

are taken. ” ® Some people come from these islands on 
little boats made of a piece of wood and bring with them 

(1) Atharu'UHlad by Qazwint p. 70.— Gottingen (1848 A.D.) 

(2) Atharu'l-bilad by Qazwint p. 85.— Gottingen (1848 A.D.) 

(8) Ibu Batiitah Vol. II., and Tagmmu'l-buldan by Abft’l-Fida, 
p. 854. 

(4) Atharu'l-bilad by Qazwint (Gottingen) p. 82. 

(5) Muruju'dh-dhahab, Chap. 16. 

(6) Muruju’dh-dhahab, Chap. 16. 
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cocoanuts, sugarcanes, plantains, cocoanut-water and ex- 
change them for iron. ^ 

Ibnu’l-Faqih Hamd&ni writes in 330 A.H. ; “ God has 
blest India and Sind inasmuch as odours, jewels (rubies, 
diamonds, etc.) rhino, elephants, peacock, a‘M, ambergris, 
( ju - ) Spikenard (Sanbal JJL. )• KhQlanjan * ( 

cinnamon, cocoanut, ‘Har’ ( blue vitriol (Tutia Lr y), 

‘Bakam’ wood, willow, sandalwood, teak-wood and pepper 
are found there.” ® 

Evidence of Arabic Dictionary. 

In order to know the things which the Arabs imported 
from India, we should look up the Arabic dictionary. 
Swords of Indian make were well known in Arabia and 
hence in the Arabic language Hindi ( ), ‘Hinduani, 

( JljjCA ) and Muhannad ( ) mean a sword. The follow- 

ing words are Indian in origin and they themselves point 
out their origin and birth. Most of them are for spices, 
perfumes and medicines. I have tried to track them 
down to their original Indian forms so that their country- 
men (the Indians) may recognise them as their own re- 
lations. 


English 

Urdu 

Sanskrit 

Arabic 

Sandal-wood 

* • 



Musk 




Betel-leaf 

• • tJ 

J 

( Jjy ) jb. 

Camphor 

• • 



Clove 

• • y 



Pepper 


j?*. 

Jili 


(perhaps the English word pepper may have been derived 
from pipli ) 

Betel^ .. jjy j,^ 


. (1) The logbook of Suleyman Tajir p. 18. 

(2) It is the Indian word, ‘ KCilanjan ’ or the root of piper betel, 
used for cleaning the throat — Translator. 

(8) Kitabu%buldan by Ibn-ul-Faqih Hamdan! p. 251 (Leyden) * 
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English 

Urdu 

Sanskrit 

Arabic 

Ginger^ 



J«^3 

Lotus 

• * 

Jr, A* 


Cardamom 


JJ 

Js* 


Medicines. 



Nutmeg 




Vitriol 

. • 'J y 



Deck 

' ■ 

i 

•>r 

Myrobolan 




(?) 





A‘ud-i-hindi y. ‘Qust hindi’ « (a sort of 

medicinal wood), Sadhaj Hindi^^ i-.a ^jL- (cassia leaves) 

Qartum Hindi ^ Tamar Hindi f^xA^y (Tamarind) 

all proclaim their origin. The Arabs called a‘{id by the 
name of Mandal Jja.« since it went to Arabia from 


Coromandal.* 



Kinds of cloth. 


English 

Hindi 

Arabic 

Muslin 

( J*L)u-lv/ 


Chintz.® 


M A 

^ 

A kind of ‘ kerchief ’ 

T 

iji 


Colours. 


Blue 

J=! 


Scarlet 




(1) Vide the Etymology of the word ‘ ginger ’ in Chamberg’s 
Tioentieth Century Dictianary (derived from Sanskrit Cringaahorn, Vera 
ashape.) (Translator). 

(2) Atharu'l-bUad by Qazwtnl p. 82 (Gottingen) 1848 A.D. 

(8) Originally plural of Indian chint, spotted cotton cloth. Vide 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, under cAtnte— Translator. 
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April 

English 

Indian 

Arabic 

Plantain 

* * ( 


Cocoanut 



Mango 



Lemon 




These words speak for themselves as to their original 
place and also how they changed appearance in another 
country. 


Sanskrit words in the Qur’an. 

There has been much dispute among scholars whether 
there is any word of foreign origin in the Qur’an. But the 
decision arrived at is that such words of foreign birth as 
had passed into Arabic phraseology and become part of 
the language, occur in the Qur’an. Hafiz ibn Hajar and 
Hafiz Siyuti ^ have picked out such words. 

We Indians can boast that some words of our country 
were lucky enough to find a place in the Sacred Book. 
The statement of earlier Muslim scholars regarding some 
words being of Indian origin is unfounded. For instance 
to say that ( ) is of Indian origin and means ‘ to 

drink ’ or to say that ( ) is of Indian origin (as did 

Sa‘id bin Jabir) is baseless.^ But there is not a shred of 
doubt that in praise of heaven three odoriferous things of 
India, ‘ the image of Paradise,’ are mentioned 

(Musk), 13 (Ginger) and (cam- 

phor). 

Having pondered over the above statements and philo- 
logical researches let us look up some passages in the Old 
Testament. Two thousand years before Christ Arab 
traders going to Egvpt took with them balsam, fir, and 
other odours . 2 

The presents which the queen of Sheba brought for 
Solomon to Jerusalem in 950 B.C. included spices, gold 
in abundance and precious stones, (IT Chronicles, Chap. 9 

(^^ fA ^ j* cjh J 

(2) Genesis Chap. XXXVIL Verse 26 (? 25). 
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Verse 12). The prophet Ezekiel carried steel, cassia and 
spices from Arabia to Syria. He says, “Bright iron, cassia 
and calamus were in thy market.”^ It is definitely known 
that frankincense, myrrh and odours were found in Arabia 
but India was and is still the home of bright iron, cassia 
and spices. It is obvious, then, that the Indo- Arabic com- 
mercial relations existed in 2,000 B.C.^ 

Of Indian fruits the cocoanut first attracted the notice 
of the Arabs. Abu Zeyd, an Arab traveller of the 9th 
century A.D. writes : “ The Arabs of Oman go to the 

places where cocoanut is grown, with carpenter’s imple- 
ments. First they cut down the cocoanut trees and leave 
them to dry up. When they dry up. they cut down 
planks and twist the barks into rope. They make boats 
by joining the planks with these ropes and make masts 
and sails out of these ropes. When the boats are ready, they 
are packed with cocoanuts. The traders bring these 
boats to ‘Oman and make large fortunes.”* 

Then the Arab traders mention lemon and mango with 
amazement. Ibn Hauqal (‘3.50 A.II.) says in the descrip- 
tion of Sind, “ There is a fruit here as large as an apple 
which they call limun j y' (lemon). It is very pungent. 

There is another fruit here which is like peaches. Its 
name is anbaj (^Ul) or mango. It tastes like peaches.”^ 

Mas‘udi says ; “ Oranges and lemons are peculiar to 
India. They were taken from India to Arabia in the 3rd 
century A.H. They came to ‘Oman, then to ‘Iraq and 
Syria, till at last they were grown in every home in Egypt 
and in the coastal towns of Syria. But,” says Mas‘udi, 
“ they have not the taste of Indian oranges and lemons.”® 

Ibn Hauqal describes the products of Sind and 
Gujrat thus : — 

“Mansurah — Its ancient name is Brahmanabad. 

Lemons, mangoes and sugarcanes are found here. 

They are cheap and the re is plenty of verdure. 

“Alwar jj)| .As large as Multan. It has walls around 

the city and is situated on the bank of the river ‘Sind.’ It 
is very flourishing and is a large trade centre. 

(1) II Chronicles, chap. IX, verse 9. 

(2) Ezekiel, Chap XXVII, verse 19. 

(8) Abh Zeyd p. 181. 

(4) Ibn Hauq^ p. 228. 

. (5) Muruju'dh-dhahab Vol. II, p. 488 (Europe). 
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“ Deybal It is situated on the ocean beach north 

of the river Sind. There are various kinds of trade here. 
It is a port. Cereals are also found here. Commerce has 
built it up into a large flourishing area. 

“Kamhal There is the land of the Buddhists and 

Medes from Kamhal to Makran. Two-humped camels are 
found here and they are highly valued in Persia and 
Khorasan for breeding purposes. 

“Qandabil. JjjIjiJ. It is the commercial town of the 
Buddhists . There are huts and houses of tile. 

“Jeymur and Khambayet — (in Gujerat 

and Kathiawar) Rice and honey are found here in plenty. 

“Kalwan j| There is an abundance of grain. There 
are few fruits. Plenty of cattle and live-stock. 

“Keyz Kanan (capital of Qazdar Things 

sell cheap. Grapes, pomegranates and fruits with cold 
properties are found here. No date-trees. 

“Qanjpur The largest town of Makram. Sugar- 

canes and dates are found here and also fanid Jlj1» (a 

kind of pudding) which is exported to all countriesof the 
world. 

“Qandabil A large mart of Indian grains.” 

Bashari Maqdisi (375 A.Il.) gives a 

very detailed account. He describes neaily every town at 
great length : 

“Waihind H is a larger town than Mansflrah. 

The sanitary condition is quite satisfactory. Good fruits 
and large trees are found. Rates are cheap. Honey was 
sold three maunds for a dirham, (the Arabic 
maund was much less). Bread and milk are dirt-cheap. 
Almond trees and walnut trees are found in plenty. 

“Kanauj (near Multan) — ^It is a large town and has walls 
around it. Meat sells very cheap here. Plenty of gardens. 
Profitable trade marts. Bananas are cheap but not much 
wheat IS found. Rice is the staple food. 

“Multan. It is as large as Mansflrah. Here fruits are 
not morcjplentiful than in Mansflrah , but things are cheaper 
here. Bread sells here at the rate of 80 maunds per dir- 
ham, fflnidh (a sort of pudding) at the rate of 3 maunds for 
1 dirham. Among the merchants there are no liars or 
cheats. Trade is in a flourishing condition. 
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“ Fanidh is exported from Turan j Ij jl, and rice and cloth 
from Sandan ^ Very nice carpets are made in Sind. 

Fine cloths and cocoanuts are exported. Shoes of Khani- 
bayat make are exported from Mansurah ; and elephants, 
elephant tusks, valuable things and medicines are exported 
from Sind. Two products special to India are the lemon 
and the mango which is very sweet and tasty. T^e 
‘ Bakhti ’ camels in Persia and the East are reared up 
from the breed of Sind camels. 

“ These camels of Sind , which are called palah or falaj 
and are two-humped, are so valuable that in 

other countries they are meant for royal riding. So also 
the shoes of Khambayat are vnlued.^” 

Mas‘udi has praised Indian peacocks and has written, 
“ Though peacocks were taken from India and their 
broods reared in ‘ Iraq and other places, still they are not 
like the Indian peacocks in colour or stature.”^ 

The fine thin cloths of India have always been highly 
praised and the descriptions given by people of many 
nations go to prove that very fine slender cloths were 
woven here. It is said that the fine thin cloths in which 
Egyptian mummies are shrouded aie of Indian make. 
Ifowever this is the merest guess work ; but Suleyman, an 
Arab traveller of the 8th century, writes about a place in 
India. “ Cloths the like of which are not woven anywhere 
else are woven here. They are so fine and thin that one 
whole than or sheaf of cloth can be put in a ring. They 
are cotton cloths and I have personally seen them.”® 

The Arabs took rhinoceros horns from India to China. 
Pictures were carved on them. Boxes were made of them 
and they were so highly valued that one box cost as much 
as two or three* thousand gold-mohurs.^ 

A certain animal whose sweat yielded perfume was 
carried by Arab traders from India even to Morocco.® 
Black salt also used to go from India to foreign lands.* 
Among the Arabs Mas‘udi has given a detailed account of 
pan or betel leaf. This account is now nine 

hundred years old. He says, “ It is a kind of le»f grown 

(1) Ahsanu't-taqasimfi'ma'rafatu'l-aqalim. 

(2) Muruju’dh-dhahab Vol. II, p. 488 (Ledyen). 

(8) , Safamamah-i Suleyman Tajir p. 80 (Paris). 

(4) Safamamah-i Suleyman Tajir p. 81. 

(5) Tuhfatu'l-ahbab by AbO Hamid of Granada p. 49 (Paris). 

( 6 ) MafaHhu'l-'Vlum hy Kbyrarazmi p. 259 {Leyden). , 
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in India. When it is chewed mixed up with lime and betel, 
teeth become scarlet like the grains of the pomegranate. 
The mouth smells sweet and it refreshes the heart. The 
Indians dislike white teeth and those who do not ehew 
betel leaves.” However, the aceount of betel-leaves here 
is merely ineidental. In those days a delicate thing like 
betel-leaf could not reach Arabia but betels did always 
reach Arabia. Mas'udi writes in 305 A.H., “ Now in 
Yaman and Hijaz many people have begun chewing betels 
tremendously.”^ Nowadays betel-leaves have begun to 
reach Aden in a quite fresh condition. This is all due 
to the scrupulous and overprecise care of Indians. 
However, betels went from India to Arabia from very 
early times. In Arabia a‘ud (wood-aloes) from Cape 
Comorin was widely famed and used to go from Comorin 
Since they called ‘ Comorin ’ by the name of Qumar jli 

hence a‘ud qumari was famous in Arabia. 

Musk was brought from Tibet.® Diamonds came from 
the mountains of Cashmere.^ 

Indian imports. 

All these were Indian exports ; now let us see what were 
the things imported into India from Arabia. The people 
of the islands took what they needed : i.e. clothes. The 
Arabs have written that people of some islands remain 
naked and do not purchase clothes. But they buy iron.® 

In the third century A.H. the gold coins of Sind were 
much in demand in India. One gold mohur of Sind was 
worth three of India. Emerald rings of Egyptian make 
used to come to India and were put inside little boxes - 
with much care . There was much demand in India for 
coral and an ordinary stone known as Dhauj.® Wine also 
used to be imported from Egypt." Silks and furs and 
swords came from Byzantium.® Rose-water was imported 
into India from Persia.® 

(1) Muruju'dh-dhahah, Vol. II, p. 84 (Paris). 

(2) Travel diaries of Suleyman and Abu Zeyd, pp. 93 and 130 
respectively. 

(8) Travel diaries of Suleyman and Abu Zeyd p. 111. 

(4) Aja’ibu'l-Hind by Buzurg p. 128 (Paris). 

(5) Travel diaries of Suleyman and AbO Zeyd p. 9. 

(6) Travel diaries of Suleym&n and Abfl Zeyd p. 145. 

(7) Ibn Hauqal p. . 281. 

(8) Ibn Khard4zb& p. 153 (Leyden). 

(9) Ibn Hauqal p. 218. 
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Dates were imported into the port of Deybal (Sind).^ 
Arab horses were imported to the Coromandel coast.^ 

Were Indians also Navigators ? 

There is no mention of the Hindus in any aceount of 
Indian foreign eommeree whether by land or sea. Nor is 
the name of Hindus mentioned either as sailors or as 
navigators. You will look in vain for names of Hindus in 
the histories, geographies and travel-diaries from the time 
of the Greeks to that of the Arabs. Everywhere the 
Greeks, Romans and Arabs are mentioned as the sea- 
traders of India. Even in Marco Polo’s travel-diary the 
Arabs are mentioned. Elphinstone has opined that, but 
for propelling little boats on the river of Sind and the 
Ganges and coasting from one port to another the Hindus 
never ventured to cross the seas. Even in the days of 
Alexander, the Greeks did not see cither ships or naviga- 
tors on the river of Sind, although they saw fishermen in 
little boats and barges. But the inhabitants of the 
Coromandel coast ventured out to the islands of Java.® 

I, however, differ from these researches. I am person- 
ally inclined to think that at least the Hindus of Gujerat and 
Sind, if not all the coastside Hindus, should be excepted 
from such sweeping generalisations. There is a sentence 
in Manu’s DharmashaMra which goes to show that even at 
that remote time there were some Hindu seafarers. 
Arrian, the Greek historian, while describing Alexander, 
says : “ He had to get his ships built in India.” But 

again he lays down : “ The fourth caste of Hindus includes 
people who build or navigate ships and cross rivers.”^ 

From a Greek statement it appears that in a certain 
island at the mouth of the Red Sea (perhaps Socotra) there 
were a few Hindus, too, together with Greeks and Arabs.' 

There is no manner of doubt that there was a fairlj 
large population of Hindus in Maidive, Ceylon, Java anc 
other islands of the Malayan archipelago. Their customs 
cults and even their language point them out as Hindus 
Arab sailors and traders took them to be a portion o 
India and described them as such. Abu Zeyd, a sailor o 


(1) Tagwitnu’l-buldan by Abu’l-Fidfi. p. 349. 

(2) Tagwimu'l-bvMan by Abu’l- Fida p. 333. 

(8) Elphinstone’s History of India, Chap. 10 (Commerce), 

(4) Elphinstone Vol. I, p. 182. 

(5) Elphinstone Vol. I. p. 188. 
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the 9th century A.D., says, “ Cape Comorin was also con- 
quered by the Mahara j a of Java. ” ^ But it is worth notic- 
ing that the Arabs have always mentioned the king of 
Java as '‘ Maharaj ’ (Rajah of Rajahs) and those islands 
as his possessions. 

What is more, Abfi Zeyd Seyrafi, in the 9th century 
A.D., while describing the Hindu haliit of not eating to- 
gether, says : — “ The Hindus come to Seyraf (a port of 
‘Iraq) and when some Arab merchant invites them to a 
feast, their number often approaches or exceeds a hundred. 
But a separate dish needs to be served before each, and 
none of them can eat off anybody else’s dish.”* This 
makes it obvious that the Hindus had begun to come in 
large numbers to and from the ports of ‘Iraq at least 
during the time of the Arabs. The Arabs have mentioned 
that the Hindus sailed on the water from lowei Kashmir 
(Punjab) to the river Sind.® 


Moreover, Buzurg bin Shahryar Nahoda (sailor) men- 
tions in his book ‘^AjaHbu’l-Hind ’ under the word bananya 
or banya (U,^ Indian merchants who were on 

board a ship together with other passengers. In one 
place he mentions two words ‘ bananya’ jljIjI, and TS,jir* 

separately, which mean Hindu merchants and Arab 
traders respectively. ‘ Banya’ (U) in its singular form 

and, Bananyah in its plural form still denote in 

Arabia Hindu grocers and merchants. 


In‘Iraq, Bahreyn^j, _^), ‘Oman, Sudan, Port Said, and 

Cairo (Egypt) they still carry on their trade. I met these , 
‘Banyas’ (grocers and merchants) in my journey to Hijaz 
and Egypt. 


They speak colloquial Arabic with such ease and grace 
that our learned Maulvis look at them in dumb astonish- 
ment. They are mostly Sindis, Multanis and Gujratis, 
who have had dealings in these countries from time 
immemorial. Even in 300 A.H. they are seen sailing near 
Aden in Arab ships.® 


(1) Abu Zeyd, p. 97. 

(2) Ab6 Zeyd, p. 146. 

(8) p. 104. 

(4) *Aja'ibu'l-Hind, p. 165. 

(5) *Aja'ibu'l-Hind, p. 147. 
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Ships of the Indian Ocean. 

There was a particular difference between the ships 
sailing on the bosom of the Indian Ocean and the ships 
ploughing the Red Sea. The planks of the ships of the 
Red Sea were joined together by iron nails while those of 
the ships of the Indian Ocean were joined by ropes.^ 
We can guess how bulky these ships were by the simple 
fact that they had a two-storeyed deck. There were 
separate rooms, provisions of food and drinking water. 
In addition to passengers there were godowns of goods. 
The porters, captains and archer-soldiers who guarded the 
ships numbered a thousand.* Buzurg bin Shahryar 

Nakhoda relates a story of 306 A.H. “ In 306 A.H. I 
sailed for India in a ship from Seyraf. The ships of 
‘Abdullah bin Junad and of Seyyah ( were also sailing. 

All the three ships were very large and prominent ones. 

The captains and sailors of the ships were very 
famous. The merchants, captains and traders (Banyas) 
etc. numbered twelve hundred. The wares in the ships 
were beyond measure. After eleven days we saw the 
outlines of Thana (Bombay).”® 

Evidently these ships were so large that besides wares, 
porters and captains, four hundred persons could comfort- 
ably sail. The ships bound for China are so large that 
there were a thousand people directly connected with the 
ship — -six hundred captains and four hundred archers and 
naphtha-throwers. The rest can be imagined. On every 
large ship there were boats for emergency.^ 

The wealth accruing to the Arabs and Indians from the 
Indian Ocean commerce can be only guessed from a few 
facts . Mahanagar. the capital of Vallabha Rai’s kingdom, 
was known as the ‘ City of Gold.’ There were numberless 
shops in Java, the capital of the Kingdom of Mahraj. 
There were good shops of money-lenders.® There was a 
merchant of pearls in ‘Oman . Once he found two peerless 
pearls for which the Khalifah of Baghdad paid one hund- 
red thousand dinars.® A sailor says : “I went from 
India to ‘Oman in 317 A.H. with my goods and wares. 

(1) Safamamah-i-Stdeyman, p. 88. 

(2) Safarwimah-i-Ibn-i-Baiu^, Vol. II. (Vide Journey to China). 

(8) 'AjaHbu'l-Hind, p. 165, 147. 

(4) Safamamah-i-Ibn-i-Batutah, Vol. II. (description of CaUcut). 

(5) ^AjaHbu'l-Hind, p. 187. 

(6) Aja’ibu’l-Hind, p. 186. 
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Our ship was so heavily loaded that the governor of ‘Oman 
exacted 6 lacs of dinars as duty for the goods. And this 
was in addition to a duty of one lac exempted by the Gov- 
ernor ; or perhaps many wares were concealed at the time 
of official inspection. 1 This very year another ship came 
from Sarandip which paid a tax of six lacs.® There was 
a Jewish broker in ‘Oman named Isaac. He quarrelled 
with another Jew, went to India and then to China and 
amassed such a large fortune in thirty years that he 
became the owner of many ships. At last, when he came 
back to ‘Oman after thirty years, he bribed the Governor 
of ‘Oman with one lac of dirhams to spare his goods an 
official inspection. He had such a large store of musk 
that he sold one lac of tolas (mithqals) of musk to one 
merchant only and he sold musk worth 60 thousand gold- 
mohurs to another merchant.® A certain person had gone 
away from ‘Oman in extreme poverty. When he came 
back, his ship which was fully laden with wares and com- 
modities, contained musk worth 10 lacs of gold mohurs 
and silks and jewels of the same value. Five lacs of 
dinars was exacted as tax for the goods.”* 

On the other hand the Rajahs of the Indian eoasts 
made large profits on account of the Arabs carrying on 
their trade. That is why they revered the Arabs 
very highly.® Ibn Batutah, while touring the coast towns 
of Southern India, says that the Hindu Rajahs avoid dis- 
pleasing the Arab sailors because the income of their 
kingdom largely depends upon the trade of the Arabs. 

The Rajahs of Calicut and Coromandel built up an 
immense fortune from this sea trade. On the death of 
a Rajah of Coromandel a certain Muslim officer came to be 
the owner of his gold and jewels which were loaded on 
seven thousand oxen,® When Malik KMhr, the com- 
mander of Sultan ‘Ala’ddm’s forces, once conquered Coro- 
mandel, he got from the royal treasury, in addition toother 
things, 96 thousand maunds of gold,^ five hundred maunds 
of pearls® and jewels. 96 thousand maunds of gold, let 

(1) Aja'ibu’l-Hind, p. 130. 

(2) 'Aja'ibu’l-Hind, p. 158. 

(3) Aja’ibu’l-Hind, p. 108. 

(4) Ma'jamu’l-buldan by YaqOt (word Qais). 

(5) Ma'jamu'l-buldan, Yaqut (word Qais). 

(6) Jam'iu't-TawaritA. compiled by DUiot Vol. I, pp, 66 and 70 and 
Tarikh’e-Wasaf (Elliot) Vol. 2, pp. 32 and 58. 

(7) Tarikh-i-Zeya, Barni p. 388 (published in Calcutta). 

(8) KhaisaHnu'l-Fiauh hy Amir KhusrO (published in Aligadh) 

p. 178. 
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alone pearls and jewels, must have been of staggering 
value . In the days of ‘Ala’ddin a maund equalled thirteen 
or fourteen seers, the equivalent of 28 lbs. Hence that 
mass of gold comes to 26 lacs 88 thousand pounds. 

Coromandel had commercial relations with the coasts 
of Arabia, ‘Iraq and Persia. 

The Arabs had discovered a new Mediterranean 

SEA ROUTE TO InDIA. 

It has already been mentioned how Portuguese navi- 
gators, having left the Mediterranean sea, rounded Africa 
and discovered the route to India. It is generally thought 
that this discovery was first made by these sailors. But it 
will be heard with amazement that, centuries before, 
Arab traders who navigated their ships in the Indian 
Ocean had discovered this route. The difference between 
ships of the Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea has 
also been known. 

One marked difference was this — ^that the planks of 
the Mediterranean ships were joined together by iron nails 
and the planks of the Indian Ocean ships were sewn to- 
gether by ropes made of the bark of the date -tree or co- 
conut tree. 

Suleyman Tajir, who flourished in 237 A.H. and who 
has been so often mentioned, writes somewhere in his, 
travel diary : — 

“ One of the facts which look startling in our days, 
and which were not even suspected by men of earlier 
generations, is that formerly nobody suspected how the 
ocean which surrounds India and China joins the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Nor had they any proof of this fact. But 
it is known in our days the rope-sewn planks of the ships 
which had foundered in the Indian Ocean went into the 
Mediterranean Sea via the White Sea. This clearly shows 
that the Indian Ocean, turning. above China, joins the 
Mediterranean. Ships of rope-sewn planks were built 
only in Seyraf while the planks of the ships of Syria were 
joined by nails.* 

Who showed Vasco de Gama the way to India ? 

There istio manner of doubt that the Portuguese sailors 
rounded Africa and entered the Indian Ocean. But thev 

* 


Saf(mMmc3i4-SuUyman p. 88. 
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did not discover the route to India until an Arab sailor 
(and this fact is admitted by the unfortunate Arabs) 
showed the Portuguese the route to India. 

The name of this Arab sailor was Ibn-Majid known 
as Asadu'l-bahr or Lion of the Sea. His numerous books 
in Arabic on the navigation of the Indian Ocean are pre- 
served in the Paris Library. A few years ago Paul Gothner, 
published his books in two volumes. In the third volume 
there is a discussion of Arab navigation and of the imple- 
ments of navigation. In this third volume it has been 
fully described, by referring to a history of Yaman at that 
time known as ^Alharqu'l-Ya.manifi'l-fathi'l-‘’uthmani 
( JjJI). how the Portuguese were busy 

seeking a route to India and how Ibn-Majid ‘Lion of the 
Sea,’ in a state of drunkenness, showed these Portuguese 
foxes the route to India. 

Indian pepper and Europe. 

The early European merchants who carried on eastern 
trade, and who began to pour into India from the seven- 
teenth century onward, were mostly lovers of pepper and 
took it to Europe in their ships. But Zakariya Qazwini 
(686 A.H.), the writer of a geography book in Arabic 
(13th Century A.D.), having seen the book of a preceding 
writer, writes in his description of Malabar : “ Pepper 
goes from extreme East to extreme West. The people 
of Europe are mostly fond of pepper which they carry to 
the extreme ends of Europe.”^ 

Perhaps the Turks, after having conquered Constan- 
tinople and gained possession of tlie Mediterranean Sea, 
deprived the Europeans of the piquant taste of pepper. 
But, having risked their lives, they (the Europeans) came 
to India by another sea-route in order to be able to take 
this gift (pepper) somehow to their own country 

I conclude this chapter with a patriotic song of an 
Indian Arab which he wrote in praise of Indian products 
as a reply to the carpings of a critic.^ The name of that 
poet is Abu Zila‘ Sindhi ( ^ jil ) he flourished 

before 686 A.H. It would be no wonder if he lived in the 
third or fourth century A.H., as that is the time when 
Arab supremacy came to an end in Sind. 

(1) Atharu'l-bilad by Qazwini Vol. Ill, p. 82. (Gottingen). 

(2) Atharu'l-bilad by Qazwini, Vo). Ill, p. S5 (Gottingen). 
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The Song. 

V 1j kiWIi U J ^^1 Jui 

^ ^ .X>* U li^l 

My friends denied but it does not look well when praises 
were being showered in the battle-field on India and on 
Indian arrows. 

cj ^ ^ ^ I 

jkju jjJli o yUl J jjJI 

By my life ! this is the land where, when it rains, milk, 
pearls and rubies grow into being for the use of those who 
do not possess them. 

(Jjkiil j Ij j j* 1 j liLJll 

Things special to India are musk, camphor, ambergris, 
a‘ud (wood-aloes) and different kinds of odours 

j i.-0-la'l j y\j 

and odours, nutmeg, spikenard, elephant tusks, teak -wood 
and ‘ud ’ (wood aloes) and sandal wood. 

J >V1 JiTViU j:Jl j 

jid'illjjJli;. ,^1, 

Vitriol is found here like a large mountain (viz., heaps of 
vitriol are found). There are lions, leopards, elephants 
and their offspring. 

J3>:l >31 IfUj 

jjyij pUlj 

Of birds you get cranes, parrots, peacocks and pigeons 
and of trees cocoanuts, ebony and pepper, 

9* 
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L - ^ JVA I d»> j\_Ai i^l 3 

Of weapons there arc swords which do not need a polish 
and spears which, when they quiver, shake the whole 
, army. 


Who but a fool will deny the merits of India ? 


Suleyman Nadvi. 
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26. Trade 

The Near East, during the period wherein we are ac- 
quainted with it, is far removed from the division of 
labour which the natural forces suggest, and according 
to which the male should produce the goods and the female 
retail them. Only in Egypt did it attract the attention 
of Herodotus that retail business was carried on by women. 
It is reported of the north Iranian town Biyar that “ the 
bazaar is in the houses, and women do the selling,”^ 
and Marco Polo found that among the Tartars the women 
do all the trading.^ Warlike nations successively and 
regularly looked down on trade with contempt. Tra- 
dition has ascribed to Omar I, the most thorough-going 
representative of the old Islamic community, the saying : 
No Muslim should be a salesman, as chattering in the 
bazaars draws men away from Islam.® The Umayyad 
world had no sympathy with the salesman, not because of 
religious zeal, but as knights and feudal lords. The com- 
mercial class plays no part in their annals. In this matter 
also the 3/9th century produced a revolution, and in the 
4/lOth the wealthy tradesman has become the carrier of 
Muhammadan civilization, which by then had, from the 
material point of view, become very pretentious. To- 
wards the end of the century a petty chieftain of Western 
Iran had not disdained to purchase a store in the city 
of Hamadhan, which belonged to a colleague, to conduct the 
business in his own name, which consisted in the sale of 
the choice products of his territory, and to obtain thence a 
profit of 1,200,000 dirhems. The local chieftain, fearing 
that the taxable wealth of the city would go “ abroad,” 
raided the agent of the merchant-prince, evicted him, and 
appropriated his money.^ The enterprise and energy 

(1) Muqaddasi, p. 856. 

(2) I. 4. 

(8) Bukhari II, 4. 

(4) Wuzara, ed. Amedroz, p, 478. 
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of the time had to some extent retreated into the bazaars 
and counting-houses ; in these too there lived a gootl share 
of poetry with romantic possibilities and flutters. Since 
almost every trader was also a traveller, the prices of 
goods and the exchange of ah immense variety of coinage 
got intricately mixed up with adventures in all countries, 
and with the most extensive experience of the world and 
knowledge of mankind. Muhammadan commerce in the 
4/lOth century was a proud spectacle. It had become 
master in its own house ; its ships and caravans moved in 
all directions ; it had taken over the lead in world trade ; 
Baghdad and Alexandria fixed the prices at any rate for 
the luxuries of the contemporary world. As late as the 
3/J)th century Jews of Provence were designated simply 
“ traders on the sea,”*^ who embarked in France with 
eunuchs, male and female slaves, brocade, skins of beavers 
and martens, other furs, and swords. They rode camels 
acrose the isthmus of Suez, embarked again at Suez, called 
at th ports of Mcdinah and Meccah, and then sailed to the 
Persian Gulf. India and China. For the homeward journey 
they took as freight musk, aloes, cinnamon, and other 
Oriental groceries, to bring to the Mediterranean ; these 
they sold partly to the Greeks in Constantinople, partly 
in the capital of the king of the Franks. Often, too, 
they preferred the overland route from Antioch to the 
Euphrates, proceeding thence via Baghdad to the Persian 
Gulf. They spoke Persian, Roman, Frankish, Spanish, 
and Slavonic.^ There is no mention in the 4/1 0th century 
of these successors of the Syrian traders, who up to the 
Middle Ages had been established on the Rhone. This 
can be no accident. The rise of •Muhammadan marine 
commerce drove the foreign middlemen out. 

The second great triumph of the fourth century A.H. 
was the opening of the Russian North to trade. We have 
a description of the route followed by “ Russian,” i.e., 

(1) Ibn al-Faqih, p. 270. 

(2) Simonsen in Revue dee etudee juives 1907, P. 141 foil., suggested 
the rendering of Radhaniyyah by “ people of the Rhone,” which seems 
plausible, but was not approved by de Goeje (Verelagen en Mededee- 
lingen, Amsterdam, 1909, p. 258). I too regard it as improbable. 
Jewish ships in the Mediterranean are mentioned at this time (end of 
9 thcent.,A.D.)byNotkerbalbulusinhis tales of Charlemagne Ships 
are to be seen in one of the coast towns of Gallia Narbonensis, said by 
some to be Jewish, by others to be African or British merchantmen 
(Book II. ch. 14). 

(8) Ibn Khordadbeh, p. 158 ; Ibn al-Faqih, p. 270. 
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Norman traders belonging to the 3/Oth century. “ They 
are a Slav race, and bring beaver skins and hides of black 
foxes from the most remote regions of the Slavs to the 
Greek Sea, where the ruler of the Greeks takes from them 
his tithe. They frequently sail down the' Don. which is 
the river of the Slavs, and proceed through Khamlij, 
the metropolis of the Khazars, whose ruler takes a tithe 
from them, to the Caspian Sea, where they disembark at 
any point they choose. They frequently bring their goods 
on camel -back from .Jurjan to Baghdad, where the Slav 
eunuchs serve them as interpreters. Tliey profess to 
be Christians, and as such pay poll-tax.”^ In the year 
309/921 the Caliph entered into diplomatic relations 
with the king of the Volga region ; ^ in the follow- 
ing year the inhabitants of this region adopted Islam,^ 
and it was of the greatest importance that now the Mu- 
hammadan North-east was united under a competent 
dynasty, which secured the frontiers, brought about pros- 
perity and promised the foreign trader undisturbed profit. 
Most of the Arabic coins found in Northern Europe belong 
to the 4/lOth century, and more than two-fchirds of these 
arc Samanid.^ From this time and throughout the period 
of the Crusades Russia was the road between Scandinavia 
and the Orient.® As in the North so too in the East 
Islam won vast territories (See above, §1). In the year 
331/943 the king of the Uigurs in Kan-chan enters into 
friendly relations with the Samanids in Bukhara, and this 
secures the route to China for the Muhammadan trader.® 
And about 400/1000 vast portions of India, of the utmost 
commercial importance, were added to the “ Empire of 
Islam.” On the other hand in the 4/lOth century there 
was much disturbance in the Slav North owing to the 
advance of the Normans, who sailed down the Volga into 
the Caspian in the years 270/883, 297/910, 300/912 (on 
this last occasion, it is said, with 500 vessels each con- 
taining 300 men), pillaged everything, and in the year 
358/969 destroyed the metropolis of the Khazars.^ This 
is probably the reason why their friendly visits to Mu- 
hammadan territory cease at this time ; only the Persian 

(1) Ibn Khordadbeh, p. 154 ; Ibii al-Fa(iih, p. 271. 

(2) By the mission of Ibn Fudlan, whose report is in part preserved. 

(3) Mas‘udi, II. 15. 

(4) Heyd. Levantenhandel, I., 69. 

(5) Schlumberger, Epopee Byzantine, p. 9. 

(6) Abu Dulaf in Yaqut, s. v. Sin. 

(7) IbnHauqal,p.281. Cf. Dorn, Cospia, Mem. Acad. St. Peters- 
bourg, 1875. 
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trader continued to come as before^ to the Khazars, who 
now became the agents for the northern goods. The only 
article of exportation which was the actual product of the 
land of the Khazars was isinglass ; everything else, honey, 
wax, felt, beaver skins, was conveyed by them from the 
North.* Jewish trade had a monopoly of the chief Eu- 
ropean commodity, slaves ; still in the year 356/965 
Prague, the chief slave-market of Europe, was frequented 
by “Muslims, Jews, and Turks from the country of the 
Turks with goods and Byzantine gold coins, who exported 
thence slaves, tin. and beaver skins.”* With this devel- 
opment there corresponded the rise of Muhammadan 
colonies chiefly under governments of their own, as 
Khazars, Sarir, Alani in Gana and Kuga (Africa),* as 
also in Saimur (India).® The case was similar in China ; * 
even in Corea there was a colony of Muslim traders.’ 
On the other hand Eastern traders were not allowed to 
remain more than three months in Byzantium ;* the 
most important colony in the Byzantine empire was Tre- 
bizond.® 

About the middle of the sixth century A.D. Cosmas 
Indicopleustes narrates how a Greek and a Persian trader 
disputed before the king of Ceylon which of their rulers 
was the more powerful. The Greek won ultimately by 
producing a fine Byzantine gold coin, which was current 
in the whole world, whereas the Persian could only produce 
a silver coin. There is this amount of truth in the story 
that there was a pact about coinage between Byzantium 
and the Sasanid realm whereby the latter might coin silver, 
but had to use the Roman solidus as its gold coin.*® In 
consequence of this a gold currency prevailed in the pro- 
vinces of the Caliphate which had formerly been Greek, 
whereas the Persian countries reckoned by silver dirhems. 
According to Yahya ibn Adam (ob. 203/818) in Babylonia 
the dirhem counted as currency, but in Syria and Egypt 
the dinar.** In our period, however, and this is the surest 

(1) Ibn Rusteh, p. 281. 

(2) Ibn Hauqal, p. 281. 

(8) Westberg, Ibrahim ibn Ya'qub’s Beisebetichte, pp. 58 and 155. 

(4) [The original here is somewhat obscure. Transt.] 

(5) Ibn Hauqal, p. 227 ; Merveilles de I’Inde, pp. 142, 144, 161. 

(6) See next §. 

(7) Ibn Khordadbeh, pi 70. 

(8) Vogt. Basile, I, 898. 

(9) Muq., p. 128. 

(10) Gelzer, Byzantinische Kulturgeschiehfe, 1909, p. 79. Byzan- 
tium had a similar pact with the Frankish king Chlodwig. 

(11) Kitab al-kmraj, ed. Juynboll, p. 52. 
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sign of the unification of Muhammadan trade, the gold 
currency makes its way eastward. At the commencement 
of the 3/9th century all the gifts of the Caliphs are reckoned 
in dirhems ; at the commencement of the 4/lOth century 
the gold currency has been introduced into Baghdad, and 
the central government reckons by dinars. The decisive 
step was taken between 260/874 and 303/915; in the 
budget of the former year the tribute of Babylonia is still 
given in dirhems,^ in the latter in gold.'^ Together with 
the silver currency —and this , is an interesting point — 
payments in kind ceased ; in 260/874 such payments still 
figure in the budget of Babylonia, but no longer in 303/915. 
A rule issued by the heads of the Babylonian Jews in the 
year 787 A.D. further indicates that more property was in 
the form of purely liquid assets. This was to the effect 
that personal and not only real estate might be seized for 
a testator’s debts.® Still in private life the two sorts of 
coin were not yet reckoned together ; thus the savant 
Tha‘lab, who died in Baghdad in the year 291 /j)04 “ left 
21,000 dirhems, 2,000 dinars, and shops at the Damascus 
Gate worth 3,000 dinars.”'* Only presents, such as those 
to poets, are still given in the old fashion in dirhems.® 
Doubtless this looked less like a matter of business. We 
are besides acquainted with the different sentiments at- 
tached to the old and new currencies. The Eastern pro- 
vinces of the empire adhered to the silver dirhem even 
during the 4/lOth century ; “ In Transoxiana the dirhem 
is familiar, the dinar not in use,”* or current only in the 
chief towns,’ and “ in Persis (Ears) all trade is carried on 
with the dirhem,”* 

The petty chieftains who sprang up at this time and 
struck coins either independently of or under the Caliphs 
saw to it that the greatest possible variety of both sorts 
was in circulation, and the tables of exchange-rates kept 
by the great bankers looked interesting enough, as is 
suggested by the lists of coins in Muqaddasi.® At the 
beginning of the 4/lOth century the dinar was worth 

(1) Qudamah, p. 289. 

(2) Kremer, Einnamebudget. 

(8) Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, ed. 4, V. 196. 

(4) Yaqut, Irshad, II, 158. 

(5) Wuzara, ed. Amedroz, p. 202. 

(6) Istakhri, p. 814. 

(7) Istakhri, p. 828. 

(8) Istakhri, p. 156. 

(9) See also Hamadhani in Basa'il, Const. 1298, p. 11. 
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about 14 dirhems.^ Owing to the separation of the 
West (which alone held gold) from the Eastern empire 
the value of gold in the latter region rose enormously 
towards the end of the century ; Maqrizi however exag- 
gerates when he reports that in Egypt it was only after 
the impoverishment which took place under Saladdin that 
people for the first time talked of dirhems, having pre- 
viously always reckoned in gold.® In the middle of the 
4/lOth century the Buyid Rukn al-daulah coined dinars 
which were half copper, and often entirely of that metal. 
In the year 420/1029 they were accepted for one-third 
the value of an ordinary (lirhem.® In the year 427/1036 
an attempt was made to assist the local currency by form- 
ally abolishing the Egyptian (maghribi) dinar ; no contract 
in which it Avas mentioned could serve as the basis of an 
action.^ On the other hand the silver coinage was reduced 
in weight, so that 25, 40, at one time as many as 150 went 
to the dinar.* In the year 390/1000 the guards mutinied 
before the vizier’s palace on account of the debased gold 
coinage.® Just as in our OAvn time bad money had a 
definite though modest value in exchange. Spurious 
dirhems were called quicksilver'^, e.g., in Meccah, where 
24 went to a genuine dirhem, but were out of circulation 
in the haute saison, from 6 Dhu’l-Hijjah to the end of the 
pilgrimage festival.® Fraud could be practised with 
genuine coins also, as was done by the clippers among us. 
Only, as the coins were weighed, they could not be filed, 
but had to have their weight increased ; this was done with 
antimony or quicksilver.® 

The smaller coinage was graded on the sexagesimal 
system : 1 dirhem =6 daniq=12 qirat— 24 tassuj — 48 
habbah (barley corns). Silver coins cut up had also to 
serve for petty commerce, though this was constantly 
denounced.^® 

(1) Amedroz, Wuzara, p. 36, Note 1. In the year 830/942 the 
Hamdanid Nasir al-daulah coined dinars of full value of 13 dirhems, 
whereas the old were worth only 10. J. A. Ser. Vll, Vol. xv. 259. 
The dinar was worth 15 dirhems according to Merv. de VInde, p. 52. 

(2) J. A., Scr. VII, Vol. xiv, p. 524. 

(8) Amedroz, J. R. A. S. 1906, p. 475. 

(4) Ibn al-Jauzi, p. 191 a. 

(5) Amedroz, Wuzara, p. 36, note 1. 

(6) Wuzara, p. 402. 

(7) Jauhari, s. v. zabaqa. All silver which was to be coined was 
smelted with quicksilver. Amedroz, J. 11. A. S. 1906, p. 479. 

(8) Muq., p. 99. 

(9) Abu Yusuf, J. A., Ser. VII. Vol. xix. 26. 
flO) Ibid., Vol. xix. 25 folk 
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Wholesale business demanded if only for safety’s sake 
mediums of payment which were less cumbrous, and in- 
accessible to robbers these mostly had Persian names. 
A savant who journeys to Spain takes with him a letter of 
credit {.mftqjah), and 5,000 dirhems in cash.* Nasir 
Khosrau received from an acquaintance in Asuan a 
blank letter of credit addressed to his agent (wakil) in 
Aidhab of the following content ; “ Give Nasir all that he 
may demand, obtain a receipt from him, and debit the 
sum to me.”* The Viceroy of Egypt sent his representa- 
tive in Baghdad letters of credit for the cashiered vizier. 
The representative accepted them,* and put the money 
at the vizier’s disposal.® A sort of bill of exchange was 
the sakk, originally a note of hand ;* a rich man would 
draw cheques on his steward (mkka ala).’’ In Auda- 
gusht in the western Sudan Ibn Hauqal saw a cheque for 
42,000 dinars drawn by a man of Sijlimasah on one 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali Sa’dun in Sijilmasah ; it was officially 
certified.® The paper had travelled through a great 
part of the Sahara.® In Babylonia the sakk was a regular 
cheque in connexion wherewith the banker plays an 
important part. In the J3/9th century (whereto the anec- 
dotes connected with Harun belong) a magnate drew 
cheques on his banker. About 300/000 a great man paid 
a poet in this way, only the banker refused the cheque, 
so that the disappointed man composed a verse to the 
effect that he would gladly pay a million on the same plan.*® 
A patron of the same poet and singer (Jahizah, ob. 
324/936) during a concert wrote a cheque {ruq‘'ah “note”) 
in his favour on a banker {sairafi) for 500 dinars. When 
paying, the banker ga ve the poet 1 o understand that it was 
customary to charge one dirhem discount on each dinar ; 
i.e., about 10 per cent. Only if the poet would spend the 


(1) This subject is treated by R. Grasshoff, Die suftajahund 
hawtdah, dev Araber, Jur. Diss. Konigsberg, 1890. 

(2) Nasari' aVushshaq, p. 10. 

(3) Ed. Schefer, p. 64. 

(4) This is the sense of sahhaha ; see, e.g., Wuzara, p. 296. 

(5) Ibn Sa‘id, ed. Tallquist, p. 82. 

(6) Bukhari (1809) I, 14 ; Agh. V. 15 ; Ibn al Mu‘tazz, Diwan I. 

137. 

(7) Wuzara, p. 77. 

(8) Ibn Hauqal, pp. 42, 70. From Sijilmasah to Audagusht 
was 51 days’ journey (Bekri 156 foil.) 

(9) Baihaqi, ed. Schwally. 

(10) Yaqut, Irshad, I, 385. 
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afternoon and evening with him, he would make no deduc- 
tion.^ Another banker (jahbadh), who was even a greater 
patron of the fine arts, not only made no deduction, but 
presented the poet with an extra 10 per cent,^ There was 
therefore plenty of employment for bankers, and it is not 
surprising that in Isfahan there were 200 banks in the 
bankers’ bazaar— for these too sat together.® About 
400/1000 the banker had made himself indispensable in 
Basrah ; every trader had his banking account, and paid 
only in cheques on his bank {lehatt-i-sarrof) in the bazaar.^ 
This would appear to have been the most important re- 
finement of monetary operations in the empire.® and it is 
significant that it arose in the port-town Basrah, on the 
frontier between Persis and Babylonia. For the people 
of Basrah, the Persians of Persis, and the South Arabians 
were the best traders among the Believers, and had their 
colonies wherever anything could be procured. In this 
matter they were like the Swabians and Swiss of our time. 
About the year 290/902 al-Faqih al-Hamadhani observes : 
“ The people of Basrah and the Himyarites are the greatest 
money-grubbers. One who travels to the remotest region 
of Ferghanah or the Western edge of Morocco is sure to 
find a man from Basrah or a Himyarite there.®” The 
citizens of this world-port were famous for their immunity 
from home-sickness. Below an inscription which contained 
the words 

Strangers, however hardhearted they become, 

In time of sickness recollect their home 

someone is said to have written “ except the people of 
Basrah.”’ 

In Jeddah, the port of Meccah, Persians had long been 
settled,® and in Sijilmasah (S. Morocco) a large colony of 
Babylonians (people of Basrah, Kufah, and Baghdad) 
carried on business.* Likewise the inhabitants of the 
active Syrian port-towns, Tripoli, Saida, Beirut, were 

(1) Ibid. I, 899. 

(2) Shabushti, Kitah aUdiyarat, Berlin, fol. 88a. 

(8) N. Khosrau, who ca^e thither in the year 444/1052 ; ed. 
Schefer, transl., p. 258. 

(4) Ibid., p. 86. * 

(5) There were no giros (deposit-banks) such as had attained full 
development in Greek Egypt (Preisigke, Girowesen in griechischm 
Aegypten, Strassburg, 1910). 

(6) Bibl. Geogr. V. 51. 

(7) RasaHl of Ma‘arri, ed. Margoliouth, p. 75. 

(8) Istakhri, p. 19. 

(9) Ibn Hauqal, p. 42. 
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Persians, transplanted thither by the first Umayyad.^ 
Egypt was indeed a great commercial country, ^ but even 
in our time the genuine Egyptian whether Muhammadan 
or Copt does not distinguish himself by any special talent 
for business. In the 4/lOth century he had the reputation 
(like the Frenchman of our time) of rarely leaving his 
country.® In our time the cream of the trade in Egypt is 
absorbed by Greeks, Levantines, Persians, and even 
Hindus. As early as the end of the 2/8th century there 
was a numerous and influential Persian colony in the 
Egyptian capital, where the qadi received 30 Persians at 
once into the exclusive and greatly coveted list of Witness- 
es."* The greatest financier, though not the greatest 
merchant, in the country was at that time Abu Bekr 
al-Madhara’i (income 40(),0()0 dinars=£20.000) whose 
family was originally of Babylon.® 

The chief rivals of the Babylonians and Persians were 
the Jews. The Jewry of Isfahan was the business quarter 
of this Persian capital ;® of Tustar, headquarters of the 
Persian carpet-industry, it is expressly attested that the 
greatest dealers there were Jews.'^ A Jew controlled the 
whole of the pearl-fishery in the Persian Gulf.® Kashmir 
was closed against all foreigners ; only a few such traders 
had access, especially Jews.® In the Orient too their 
specialty was the moneytrade. Towards the end of the 
3/9th centmy Avhen the Patriarch of Alexandria was laid 
under heavy contribution by the government, he procured 
the money by selling to the Jews the church estates, and 
a part of the Mu‘allaqah church.^® There were so many 
Jews among the money-changers of the Egyptian capital 
that in the year 362/973, in consequence of acts of insubor- 
dination on the part of this guild, the governor makes a 
special order that no Jew thenceforth should show himself 

(1) Ya‘qubi, Geogr. B.G. VII. 327. 

(2) Muq.,p. 85 : “ He who looks for trade must go to Aden, Oman, 
or Egypt.” 

(8) Tha‘alibi, Lata’ if al-ma'‘arif, p. 101. 

(4) Kindi, ed. Guest, p. 402. 

(5) Mughrib of Ibn Sa‘id, ed. Tallquist, transl., p. 118 foil. 

(6) Muq., p. 888. There are still 5,000 of them there (Jackson, 
Persia, p. 205). 

(7) Misk. 4. 408. 

(8) See above, §24. 

(9) Biruni, India, transl. I, 206. 

(10) Petrus ibn Rahib (Corpus scr. or. Christ.), p. 182 ; Abu Salih, 
Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, ed. Evetts, fol. 48 a. 
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without his Jewish badge ^ In the 5/1 1th century 

Nasir Khosrau was told about a rich Cairene Jew Abu 
Sa‘id, on the roof of whose house 300 trees stood in silver 
tubs. ® In Babylonia we hear of two Jewish bankers, 
Yusuf ibn Finkhas and Harun ibn ‘Imran, of whom the 
vizier borrows 10,000 dinars (£5,000). ® These two per- 
sons must have constituted a firm, since the vizier Ibn 
al-Furat, who was cashiered in 306/918, asserted that he 
had deposited with these two Jews 700,000 dinars (roughly 
£350,000).'* Yusuf was banker (jahbadk) for Ahwaz, i.e., 
he advanced money to the government on the taxes due 
from Ahwaz ; he lamented in the usual style that he had 
nothing and had to disburse so much ! ® Together with a 
third, probably a Christian from his name Zakariyya ibn 
Yuhanna, these two Jews bore the title Court-banker 
(jahhadh al-hadrah), and had a right to the complimentary 
formula “ God preserve thee ,” the lowest in use ; it was 
allowed, e.g., to the spies in the small post-offices. ® More- 
over the Jews who played the leading part in the carpet 
industry at Tustar, were not, as might be supposed, manu- 
facturers, but bankers {sayarif). In the second half of 
the 4/lOth century a governor of Baghdad, before decamp- 
ing into the marshes, obtains the necessary cash from the 
Jews of the metropolis. ® Hence it is not surprising to 
find the Yiddish of the Bourse in Arabic : Mvballit (German 
pleite) for the Arabic mufcdlis (bankrupt). 

Beside Babylonians, Persians, and Jews, Greeks and 
Indians were the most active traders in the empire. The 
Greeks had infiltrated into its remotest regions ; in the 
interior of Kirman there was a Greek colony settled in the 
market-town Jiruft. On the other hand Armenian 
traders play no part anywhere ; in Byzantium we find re- 
presentatives of this nationality chiefly in high military 
offices, ** and it furnished the Fatimids with soldiers and 

(1) Maqrizi, Itti'az, p. 87. 

(2) Translation, p. 159 foil. 

(8) V. Kremer, Einnahinebudget der Abbasiden, Dkschr, der Wiene 
Akademie, XXVI, 843. 

(4) Arib, p. 74. 

(5) Wuzara, p. 178. 

(6) Ibid., p. 159. The Jewish sources mention Joseph ben Pin- 
khas and his son-in-law Metira among the most eminent Jews of Bagh- 
dad (Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, ed. 4, V. 277). 

(7) Misk. V. 408. 

(8) Ibn al-Jauzi, Berlin, fol. 150a. 

(9) Taj al-'Arus s. v. bit. 

(10) This is attested only for the 6/12th century. Houtsma, 
Seldschuken I, 48, foil. 

nil Gelzer, Byzantinische Kulturgeschichte, p. 80, 
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generals, ^ among others the Emir al-Juyush, who ruled 
their state in the 5/1 1th century. ^ A change seems only 
to have taken place in the Turkish period. 

Trade, like industry, was grouped in the haxaars, 
where members of the same branch sat together. They 
stayed there till past midday, took their meal at the cook- 
shop, or had something brought into the office : they did 
not go home till evening. ® In Babylonia the innkeepers 
of the bazaars had a lavatory with mats, tables, mirrors, 
servants, tankards, dishes, and soda on the first floor. 
On coming down a man had to pay one daniq, about three 
halfpence. * “ Then we came to the cookshop, where the 

gravy was dripping from the roast meat, and the bread 
was almost swimming in sauce. ® I said : Cut a slice off 
this joint for Abu Zaid, hand him a portion- of that sweet, 
choose one of those plates for him, spread thin slices of the 
finest wheaten bread over it, and pour over it some summaq 
water. —We sat down when we had done, I said to the 
confectioner : ® Weigh out to Abu Zaid two pounds of 
almond-cake. — When we had finished that, I said : Abu 
Zaid, now we want iced water to reduce this burning ; 
do you sit quiet, while I fetch a water-carrier, who will 
bring you a drink.” The meal cost 20 (probably daniq) 
which would equal about 2/5. ’ Even in those times the 
innkeepers’ cooking was deceptive : “ The fraternity of 
the present time resembles the broth of the cook in the 
bazaar, fragrant, but tasteless.” ® 

In Asia Minor and Egypt the shops everywhere lined 
the streets ; the old Arabic word for this was saff (row). 
Even when Baghdad was founded no special market- 
places were laid out for this purpose ; the “ Quadrangle of 
Haitham ” was a wonder. ® Particular markets, at any 

(1) Maqrizi, Khitat I, 94, line 2 a f. 

(2) Ibid., p. 381. 

(3) The Baghdad banker in the above anecdote had finished 
business at noon (Irshad I, 399). In Hormuz, the chief port of Kirman, 
-which like the Bender Abbas of our time is troubled with the most 
frightful climate in the world, the traders lived scattered over the 
country as far as 6 miles (Istakhri, p. 166). 

(4) Muq., p. 129. 

(5) The roast meat was laid out and served on toasted slices of 
bread, which to the Oriental palate arc almost more important than 
the meat. 

(6) Who then must have been present in the cookshop. 

(7) Hamadhani, Maq., ed. Beirut, p. 57 foil. 

(8) At-Tauhidi, ^s’-sada§fa/(. Const. 1301, p. 48. 

(9) Ta’rikh Baghdad, ed. Salmon, p. 28. 
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rate at the time when they received their names, were held 
only on certain week days ; thus the Tuesday Market in 
East Baghdad, the Thursday and Monday Markets in 
Qairawan. ^ In al-Askar (Khuzistan) the market was on 
Friday ; between this place and Khan Tauq there 
were six towns, named after successive weekdays, on which 
they respectively held their markets. ^ Many a place of 
this sort is likely to have consisted in the main of per- 
manent booths, which were only filled on market-day, 
like the Wednesday Market in Algeria, first described by 
Prince Puckler. ® or the great Market of Bau’an (Yaman) ; 
“ imagine three or four rows of veritable kennels, with 
Arabs in them on market days, squatting and haggling.” ^ 
In tlie East on the other hand the shops were by custom 
collected in great galleries, as in the centre of the Persian 
linen-trade. Kazeiun, where the Buyid ‘ Adudeddaulah 
built one which brought the government lO.OOO dirhems 
dail)'. ■'* A bazaar of this sort, if intended to be hand- 
some, had to be painted, whitewashed, paved, and roofed, ** 
The West on the other hand had halls only for foreign 
traders, who offered their goods for sale below, and lived 
in apartments above. They could fasten their rooms with 
“ Greek locks.” These houses were called f undug (Greek 
pandokeion). There were also storehouses such as the 
water- melon -house in Basrah, whither all the fruit was 
brought. ' 

In Islam as elsewhere capital and luxury were closely 
connected ; the richest traders and industrialists were 
those who were occupied with the provision of luxuries. 
Muqaddasi advises as follows : “ If you want to know the 
quality of the water in a town, go to the dealers in cambric 
and spices, and examine their countenances. The more 
lively these are, the better is the drinking water. If you 
see cadaverous faces and hanging heads, leave the place 
as quickly as you can.” ® In the 4/lOth century these 

(1) Muq., p. 225/6. 

(2) Muq., p. 405/6. Likewise in the Moroccan Wadi Dra’. (Bekri 
ed. Slane, p. 152). 

(8) Semilasso in Afrika, II, 107, 

(4) Glaser, Petermanns Mitteilungen 1886, p. 4] . 

(5) Muq,, p, 488, 

(6) Muq., pp. 418, 425. 

(7) Muq., p. 425, Such buildings were called khan in Persia, 
tim in Transoxiana (Muq., p. 81) ; a single shop makhzin (magazine), a 
storehouse khananabar, plural khanaruibarat (Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 180b, 
182a). 

(8) p. 101. 
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were the two most respected guilds. In the Persian town 
Bam Hormuz they sat with the dealers on mats in the 
handsomest bazaar of the place. ^ There was a proverb 
current in the 3rd (9th) centmy : The best trade is in 
cambric and the best industry that in coral.® Ibn Mu- 
shahid (ob. 324/935) was in the habit of saying ; “ The 
man who reads the Qur’an according to Abu ‘Amr, follows 
Shafi‘i in jurisprudence, deals in cambric, and knows the 
poems of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz by heart, is the perfect gentle- 
man.” ® Farabi (ob. 339/950) contrasted as the extremes of 
the high class and low class industries the cambric trade 
and weaving (which had been despised from ancient times), 
the trade in spices and street sweeping. * The richest 
trader in Egypt about 300/912 was the cambric merchant 
Sulaiman, out of whose estate the exchequer alone appro- 
priated 100,000 dinars. ® In Baghdad the bazaars of the 
dealers in spices, colourmen, silkmercers, and jewellers 
were situated side by side. ® 

The hire-system was enormously developed ; in the 
towns people not only hired their dwelling houses, but their 
outfit also. A woman possessed 500 of the great copper 
cisterns which were in use in Cairo, and hired them out 
at a dirham a month. ’ At weddings the coiffeuse {rnas- 
hitah) brought ornaments with her, ® and carpets were 
hired for such occasions too. ® 

According to canon law a sale was conducted “ hand 
in hand; ” modern jurists still hold that a sale is not valid 
without express declaration. This is what I saw in the 
Syrian desert : During the bargaining one of the parties 
had his right hand in that of the other party, and only 
when the vendor said baiHu ( I have sold) and the purchaser 
ishtaretu (I have bought) did they leave go, and the busi- 
ness was done. In the story of the tradesman who sells 
his property to usurers Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (ob. 296/909) does 

(1) Muq., p. 418. 

(2) As usual this was supposed to be a saying of the Prophet. Ibn 
Qutaibah (Mukhtalif ed-hadith, p. 90). 

(8) Subki, Tabaqal II, 103. 

(4) Musterstaat, ed. Dieterici, p. 65. 

(5) Tallquist, p. 17. 

(6) al-Suli, Auraq, p. 91. 

(7) Nasir Khosrau, transl., p. 152. 

(8) Quatremere, Histoire des Mameloucs, 247. 

(9) Agh. V. 119. 

(10) Jami' saghir, margin of Abu Yusuf, KitaJb (d-kharaj, p. 79. 

(11) Sachau, Muhammedanisches Becht., p. 278. 

10 
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not forget to mention this oath of sale {yamin al-hai'dh). ^ 
Otherwise however in this vast empire, which embraced 
the most various stages of civilization, almost all forms of 
trading are likely to have existed simultaneously. Un- 
fortunately the geographers of this particular time have 
no interest in the matter, and the jurists are occupied 
with their dry principles, so that we have few trustworthy 
notices. Barter unaccompanied by speech, in which 
each party in the absence of the other deposits and removes 
his goods, was practised at the extreme ends of the empire, 
on the Niger, and in furthest Khorasan. ® In Babylonia 
Rabbi Petakhyah was struck by what he saw : “ The 
Muhammadans are very trustworthy. When a trader 
comes thither, takes his goods into a man’s house, and goes 
away, they take them to all the bazaars and offer them 
for sale. If people are willing to pay the price agreed on, 
well and good ; if not, they show the goods to all the brok- 
ers . If they find that the valuation is low, they sell them off, ^ 
And this is all done most conscientiously”.^ Muhamma- 
dan law from the beginning most emphatically forbade usury, 
and likewise speculation in food-stuffs. It required much 
juristic effort to obstruct the smallest and narrowest loopholes 
whereby these rules could be evaded. Then Jews and 
Christians stepped into the breach. A vizier had to pay 
30 per cent, interest on a loan of 10,000 dinars to Joseph 
ben Pinkhas and Aaron ben Amran. ® A Christian law- 
book of about 800 A.D. allows a Christian to pay as much 
as 20 per cent, interest to another Christian. ® A specially 
remunerative form of usury consisted in advancing money 
to victims of governmental confiscations and extortions 
who were in straitened circumstances ; as much as 1,000 per 
cent, could be earned in such cases. ’ But Muhammadan 
society also in the 4/lOth century was far removed from 
the grandeur of the law. As early as the year 200/800 
two financiers speculated on so vast a scale in the Babylon- 
ian harvest that they might have gained nearly 12,000,000 
dirhems ; at the last moment however there came a 
“ slump,” and they lost 66,000,000. ® Besides this the 


(1) Diwan i. 185. 

(2) Mas. IV, 98 ; J. Marquart, Beninsammlung, p. CLXXXII. 
(8) (The translator is not quite certain of the meaning here.) 

(4) J. A. 1881, p. 878. 

(5) See above in this §. 

(6) Sachau, Syrische Rechtsbacher, II, 157. 

(7) Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, I, 186. 

(8) Yaqut, Irshad, V, 458. 
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peculiar conditions of agriculture necessitated more or 
less speculative contracts on the harvest, the threshing, 
and the date-harvest, which the learned senselessly only 
permit against a pledge given by the vendor. ^ According 
to Wansleb, in Egypt in 1664 the laws against usury were 
as openly defied as amongst us ; the borrower was forced 
to take goods of poor quality at enormous prices. ^ 

(1) Muhammad ibn al-Hasan, margin of Abu Yusuf, Kitab al- 
kharaj, p. 78. 

(2) Beschreibung Aegyptens, p. 68. 


D. S. Margoliouth. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORIC MOSQUES OF DACCA 

Dacca is at present the second town of Bengal. But it 
held no secondary position under the great Mughal Emper- 
ors. Right from its foundation it remained their capital of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa for nearly one hundred years. 
Dacca, therefore, played an important part not only in 
the history of Bengal but also in that of India. It is 
sad, however, that this great historic city should have 
received scant treatment from historians and archaeolo- 
gists. F. B. Bradley-Birt, writing on this great eastern 
stronghold of Mughal administration, remarks : “ So 

little is known, so little there is that can be rescued from 
the limbo of the past, that one turns aside baffled, foiled in 
the attempt to wring from that great city the countless 
mysteries that lie hidden deep within her heart.” 

Remnants of Mughal administration are still to be found 
in its time-worn palaces, its crumbling mosques, its 
tottering monuments and ruined turrets. “ But even 
in its decay the charm of the city remains. Neither time 
nor the vandal hand of man can rob it of the wonder and 
romance of its many vicissitudes, and the great memories 
that for all time remain its own.” 

We do not meet with Dacca in either the ancient his- 
tories or the Aini-Akbari. Dacca first appears 
in history during the Mughal period. It was found- 
ed in the year 1608 by Shaikh ‘ Alau’ddin Chishti 
Farflqi I‘tizad-ud-Daulah Nawab Islam Khan, Viceroy 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa under the Emperor Jehangir. 
At once it became the capital of Bengal and remained so 
until 1702 when Kartalab Khan, the favourite Diwan of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb for the eastern provinces, quarrelled 
with Prince ‘Aztmu’sh-Shan, the then viceroy, and trans- 
ferred the revenue and judicial offices to Makhsflsabad 
(afterwards known as Murshidabad). The Prince, too, 
had to transfer his headquarters soon after under stem 
orders from the Emperor. Dacca was also known as 
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“ Jahangirnagar ” in honour of the monarch reigning at 
the time of its foundation. 

There still exist in Dacca eleven historic mosques in 
which the hand of the Mughal can be undoubtedly perceiv- 
ed, They are : — 

I. The Mosque of Islam Khan. 

II. The Mosque of Hayat, the merchant. 

III, The Mosque of Hajji Shah Baz. 

IV. The Mosque at Churihatta. 

V. The Mosque of Nawab Shaista Khan. 

VI. The Mosque of Khan Muhammad Murdha. 

VII. The Mosque at Lai Bagh. 

VIII. The Mosque at the Chowk, 

IX. The Mosque at Begum Bazar. 

X. The Mosque of Khwajali Ambar. 

XI. The Mosque with seven domes. 

I. The Mosque of Islam Kiia . 

The place where Islam Khan (Viceroy of Bengal, 
1608-13) built his palace on founding Daeca was named 
“ Islampur ” after him, and is so known to the present 
day. There does not remain, however, any trace of this 
viceregal palace. 

Islam Khan also built a mosque near his palace and it 
still stands in a lane (Lane of A‘ashiq Jama‘dar) of that 
quarter (Islampur). This mosque is rightly considered to 
be the oldest existing monument of the Mughals at Dacca. 
It is surmounted by three cupolas and is of a type of 
architecture earlier than, and different from, that of the 
“ Shaista Khani ” mosques. Some vandal has demolished 
the plate or stone bearing the inscription. The mosque is 
now in the care of the Muhammadans of the locality, and 
prayers are offered in it regularly. 

II. The Mosque of Hayat Khan, the mehchant. 

This mosque is a few paces south of the bridge at 
Narandia — a locality in the eastern part of the city — and 
was erected by a local merchant named Hayat in A. H. 
1074 (circa 1664 A.D.). The bridge, too, was built by 
this merchant. 
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This mosque had, around it, a freehold of one hund- 
red bighas^ of land granted by the then governors of 
the province (of Bengal) for its upkeep. But nothing now 
remains of this rent-free grant. Prayers are offered in 
it, though not with absolute regularity. 

III. The Mosque of Hajji Shah Baz, 

This mosque is situated on the north of the city but 
towards the south of the Ramna (a vast tract of ground on 
which stands the modem University of Dacca). It was 
built in the year 1089 A.H. (circa 1679 A.D.) by Hajji 
Shah Baz, a merchant, during the viceroyalty of Prince 
Muhammad A‘azam* (the third son of Aurangzeb). It 
is a fairly large mosque possessing three domes and measur- 
ing 68 by 26 feet. The door-frames and pulpit are made 
of stone. 

Towards the eastern side of the courtyard of this mosque 
stands the tomb of Hajji Shah Baz surmounted by a 
beautiful cupola and measuring 26 feet square. 

The Persian Inscription on the mosque. 

“ This holy shrine which is as exalted as the sublime 
throne of God has been erected by Hajji Khwajah Shah 
Baz. 

“ On the completion of this mosque Gabriel uttered 
(all of a sudden), ‘ This is a very beautiful mosque erected 
by Hajji Khwajah Shah Baz.’ » Dated A.H. 1089 (circa 
1679 A.D.). ” 


IV. The Mosque at Churihatta. 

This mosque was built in the year 1060 A.H. (circa 
1650 A.D.). It is situated at Churihatta — a quarter to 

(1) A bigha is equal to, 6/8 th of an acre or 120 square feet. 

(2) ^ Prince Muhamnxad A'azam governed the province of Bengal 
for a little over one year during the interval in the viceroyaltv of 
Sh&ista Khan. 

(8) Every letter of the Arabic and the Persian alphabet has a 
certain numerical value. The total numerical value of all the Persian 
words uttered by Gabriel is equivalent to the number representing the 
year of the construction of the mosque. This is a peculiar Muham- 
madan method of representing dates, years, age, et cetera. 
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the west of the Chowk ^ (“ The Royal Exchange ” of the 
city under the Mughals). It is solidly built and has an 
arched roof. It is 30 by 14 feet measured from the in- 
side. Its walls are five feet wide. 

It is narrated that previously this mosque was a temple 
built by a Hindu officer during the reign of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan. Prince Sultan Shah Shuja‘ (the second son 
of Shah Jahan), who became viceroy of Bengal in 1639, 
however, converted the temple into a mosque after remov- 
ing the idols. A few years ago, when the floor of the 
mosque was under repair, a slab bearing the figure of the 
Hindu deity Basudeb was found. 

(a) The Arabic Inscription. 

S jhall Vl 1 ^ Jil jrfcjo Ic i JUj" 

y I lik! j! (ij jll 

jkSE^) (Aa iil (J L_xu <0 (JUj* Ijlpc— 4 

tJ.Xc-4f.ASl j>] t)U jSlj .A^l tf 

vr.f.«A ' ‘j »- (J Li- 3 1 jj 1 4 c 

^UJl C^IzLmSI ^ yiJLSl^ 4jl.X)iSl 4) ^1 ^1 4 __aI>. 4 J WeX> CUxJftL.- 

1,^11 4ttl4^ ^ oL .,* y I w ll y* ^IX, C 1 ^ f ** L.-,*! 

• 4.Jlj 4)^jJlJj 4)j^.Jc- 

“ God said, “ To tend the mosques of God is the duty of 
those who believe in Him and the Day of Judgment, offer 
prayers regularly, distribute alms and do not fear any one 
except the Almighty. Verily they will prove to be 
righteous.” 

“ The Prophet (on whom be peace) of God said, “ God 
creates for him who builds a mosque seventy houses in 
Paradise.” 

“ This mosque is erected in the reign of the fortunate 
Emperor Abul Muzaffar Shahabuddin, Shah Jahan, 
Emperor (of India), whose justice of an hour is equal to 
the worship of all the spirits and the human beings, when 
he appointed his worthy son Shah Muhammad Shuja‘ 
Bahadur as Viceroy to the province of Bengal. ” 

(Sd.) MUHAMMAD BEG * 

May God forgive him and his parents. 

(1) The word “ Chowk ” means a market. 

(2) This notion of a signature appears to us mistaken, “ Muhammad 
Beg ” is the subject of a long sentence which in English should begin 
“ Muhammad Beg, may God forgive hinx and his parents, children ” 
etc. fEd. I.C.1 
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(6) The Persian Inscription. 

1 * 5^1 3 

*0 ju»c^ jjil Liii .ibu»_) I ^5* ^ *-j I 

Jki’tjl J doif” ^ (JL* 

O-Xi Jiilj Jjtj; t/ (/Xjj' 

iSj^ 1 •!’ 


“ During the reign of Prince Shuia‘ the unbelievers 
were defeated by the Muslims and this holy shrine was 
erected (in commemoration thereof). 

■‘ I, therefore, put a query to my inner self as to the 
exact date of its erection and it replied at once : ‘ Infi- 

delity suppressed ’ Dated 1060 A.H. (circa 1650 A.D.).”^ 


V. The Mosque of Nawab Shaista Khan. 

This mosque was built by Nawab Shaista Khan ® along 
with his palace and was the first of a number of structures 
erected by him. It is situated right on the northern bank 
of the river Buriganga in the locality known as Babubazar. 
It is solidly built and surmounted by three domes. It is 
now in the care of the local Muhammadans, and prayers 
are yet offered in it. 

Nawab Shaista Khan’s palace was also on the bank of 
the river near this mosque, but now there remains no 
trace of it. 


This palace and mosque were built in 1664 A.D., that 
is, in the first part of the viceroyalty of Shaista Khan. 

From the inscription on the mosque it appears that 
Nawab Shaista Khan had given a number of houses and a 
large amount of land for its maintenance, lighting and 
repairs, and for granting help and aid to the poor and 
needy. 

Portions of the inscription have been destroyed by 
fire and it has been transcribed in the condition in which 
it now exists. 


(1) Please note that the numerical value of the two Persian words 
in the reply is equivalent to the number representing the year of con- 
struction. 

(2) Sh&ista Kh&n was Viceroy of Bengal from 1668 to 1677 and 
again from 1679 to 1688 (Christian era). 
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The Inscription. 

5x««;»ei- j»U.* ijil (J 1 A*i Ulj;;vSJiS U)l j (^U!l j 

P 

<3^ c3^ 

j<^ •wi ^y\ J ^ iJ j 
j^>- ,^1 ^j^l j1j.« 1> j j 

I* J (3»- -H ^ *«-" J (>_J^ jb J jJL,. 

JLww ,*,,•• •••••• ^ •••••• 

Praise be to Allah Lord of the Worlds, and the 
reward of the next world is for the pious. 

This holy shrine is erected by the Lord of lords Shaista 
Khan who declared this property to be waqf (public endow- 
ment) for those who are very poor, pious and religious. — 


VI. The Mosque of Khan Muhammad Mueda. 

This mosque is situated about a quarter of a mile to 
the north-west of the (Mughal) Fort at Lai Bagh (an 
important locality towards the western part of the city) 
in the quarter known as A tashkhana. It is a two-storeyed 
building surmounted by three domes. The platform* on 
which the mosque and its courtyard stand is 17 feet high 
and measures 125 x 100 feet. The mosque itself measures 
48 by 24 feet. The southern boundary -wall of the mosque 
stretches out to the east to a considerable extent. The 
loM'er floor has hitherto been used as a stable for the cows 
of the local municipality. The mosque is now in a very 
bad state and needs thorough repairs. It is now in the 
care of the local Muslims, who offer prayers in it. 

It appears from the inscription on the mosque that it 
was built by one Khan Muhammad Murda, who was an 
officer in the then provincial government, at the suggest- 
ion of Judge ‘ Ibadu’llah, the judge of the city, in 
A. H. 1116 (circa 1798 A. 1).) during the reign of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb. The grave of Khan Muhammad 
still exists below the courtyard of the mosque (towards the 
north). 


* Most of the ancient mosques were built on hollow platforms. 
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The Inscription. 


J :>bMr 

^44 4r> u 

^Ujl ^ ^ 4 LI 

^La> wX?c<Miv<» wXa5^ 

i^bj^ 3^ 

^ I ^ J ^ ^ ^ ^ 3 

^ n 1 


i^b ^ (3^^ ■X-.4 * * 

V _/^ U. o^U ^jl -(T 
,i^-> U>^->'’’ ‘J'-" fr^. 


Khan Muhammad erected this holy shrine at the sug- 
gestion of Judge ‘Iba’dullah during the reign of Aurangzeb 
(the Great Emperor of Delhi). 1, therefore, questioned 
my inner self as regards the date and the reply was : 
“ Verily this is a prayer-house by which infidelity has been 
crushed.”^ Dated 1116 A.H. ^ 

VII, The Imperial Mosque at Lal Bagh. 

This mosque was built by Prince (afterwards Emperor) 
Farrukh Siyar when he took over charge at Dacca (in 1703) 
as the representative of the then Viceroy, his father, 
Prince ‘Azimu’sh-Shan. It is a very large mosque capable 
of accommodating one thousand and five hundred devotees 
at the prayers. It measures 164 by 54 feet and is quite 
close to the southern wall of the (Mughal) Fort at Lal 
Bagh. It had a roof of wood and planks which was 
destroyed by time. The late Nawab Sir ‘Abdu’l-Ghani 
Bahadur,® however, had a masonry roof built. The 
architecture of the mosque is not at all remarkable. It 
is now^ in the care of the local Muslims who regularly 
offer prayers in it. 

VIII. The Mosque at the Chowk. 

This mosque was built by Amiru’l-Umara Nawab 
Shaista Khan in the year 1086 A.H. (circa 1676 A.D.). 

(1) Please note that the numerical value of the Persian words 
in the reply is equivalent to the number representing the year of con- 
struction. 

(2) This is rather a curt account than a translation. Editor — “LC.” 

(8) The descendant of a Kashmiri merchant family which settled 

in Dacca during the days of the Na’ib Nizamat (1768-1843). The title 
of ‘ Naw&b ’ conferred on him by the British Government is hereditary. 
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It is situated on the western side of the Chowk and faces 
it. There is a large well of masonry below it. The lower 
floor of the mosque is divided into compartments which 
are let to shopkeepers. The resultant income is used to 
meet the expenses of the mosque. It is a magnificent 
structure being surmounted by three large domes. It 
stands on a hollow platform which is 10 feet high and 
measures 94 by 80 feet. The mosque itself measures 50 
by 25 feet. 

The then Na’ib-Nazims (Deputy- Viceroys or Governors) 
used to offer their ‘Id prayers in this mosque. 

The verandah and the reservoir of the mosque were 
built by one Haj ji Faqir Muhammad and this has increased 
the grandeur and dignity of the mosque. 


The Inscription. 


‘ AT ^ 

“ Nawab Shaista Khan, the lord of lords erected this 
mosque in order to please God. 

“ I said to the seeker, enquiring its date : “ The 

obligatory duties enjoined by God were performed excel- 
lently.” * Dated 1086 A.H.” 

IX. The Mosque at Begum Bazar. 


The mosque at Begum Bazar (a quarter towards the 
western part of the city) was built by Nawab Kartab 
Khan (Diwan of Bengal about 1702 A.D.). It is a large 
two-storeyed structure surmounted by five domes. The 
lower floor is let to shopkeepers and the resultant income 
is used to defray the expenses of the mosque. It was re- 
habilitated on thorough repairs being carried out by the 
late Mirza Ghulam Pir. 

There is a very large masonry well (provided with 
steps) attached to the mosque (to the east). It was also 
repaired by the late Mirza. 

The date of its construction is not known, as the in- 
scription, which every ancient mosque possessed, has been 
obliterated or destroyed. 

* Note that the numerical value of the Persian words is equivalent 

to the date of erection. 
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X. The Mosque of Khwajah Ambar. 

This mosque is situated in a suburb of Dacca — My- 
mensingh Road. It was built in the year 1090 A.H. 
(circa 1680 A.D.) during the reign of the Emperor Aurang- 
zebandthe viceroyalty of Amiru’l-Umara Nawab Shaista 
Khan. It is solidly built and is a magnificent istructure. 
It is surmounted by three domes. 

The pulpit and the door-frames are made of stone. 

The mosque needs thorough repair. It is now in the 
care of the local Muslims who offer prayers in it. 

A bridge and a well near the mosque were also buil^ 
by Khwajah Ambar. 


The Inscription. 


yjsz tdf. oU- -c-jbj 
jwic jl J-i ^ 

4 ■■i.i ^ 

) 


C-i)_ jj '-r^.3 O 
4^)!Aj (J^, J 

4X»ti.« J.£> 

Lju 5 o 


“ During the reign of Aurangzeb the great Emperor who 
increased the dignity of the religion of the Prophet and 
when the province of Bengal was governed by his Viceroy 
Nawab Shaista Khan, mosques, gardens, bridges and 
wells^ were constructed through the supervision of Ambar. 

“ When these noble actions were completed I engaged 
myself in deep contemplation by way of prayer. Then, 
all on a sudden, I was told, ‘ May God grant a long life 
to Khwajah Ambar, the mosque and the bridge.’* Dated 
1090 A.H.” 


XI. The Mosque with Seven Domes. 

It is a large structure presenting a stately and magni- 
ficent aspect. It is situated on the northern bank of the 
river Buriganga at a place known as Ja‘farabad (to the 
north-west of the city). During the Mughal period the 

(1) The Traditions say that it is a great virtue to construct these 
for the public benefit. 

(2) Note that the numerical value of the Persian words is equal to 
the number representing the year of construction. 
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city of Dacca was much larger than it is now, and this 
mosque was then considered to be within the city of Dacca. 
This mosque was also built by the Amiru’l-Umara Nawab 
Shaista Khan. It is a large building surmounted by three 
domes. There are four minarets or turrets on the four 
comers of the mosque. From this it is known as “ The 
Mosque of Seven Domes ” (that is, three domes plus 
the four minarets). 

A few years ago the late Nawab Sir Ahsanu’llah 
Bahadur had the mosque repaired thoroughly and ap- 
pointed a Mu’azzin to call to prayers regularly. It has 
thus been rehabilitated. 

About a hundred yards to the east of this mosque 
there stands a mausoleum built over the graves of two of 
the daughters of Nawab Shaista Khan. It is a magnificent 
piece of Mughal architecture. The door-frames are made 
of stone. The cupola of this tomb has now, however, 
fallen oft and the mausoleum is in a very bad state demand- 
ing thorough repairs. 

There are still two mosques which deserve treatment 
in this article. Although they do not belong to the 
Mughal period they are none the less historical. They 
were, in fact, constructed during the Pathan regime prior 
to the final establishment of the Mughal Power in 
Bengal. The existence of these two mosques clearly in- 
dicates that there were Muslims (Pathan or convert) 
occupations of the site which was afterwards named 
‘ Dacca. ’ They are : — the Mosque of Binat Bibi the 
Mosque in the Lane of Naswala. 

XII. The Mosque of Binat Bibi. 

This mosque was erected before the foundation of 
Dacca as the capital of Bengal. It is situated a few paces 
above (and to the north of) the bridge at Narandia (a 
quarter in the eastern part of the city). Although it is a 
small mosque and surmounted by a single cupola it is very 
old. 

It was built in A.H. 861 (circa 1456 A.D.) during the 
reign of Nasiru’ddin Muhammad Shah, when the capital 
of Bengal was at Gaur and the first, though small, colony 
of Muslims was established in the place later known 
as Dacca. 
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The Inscription. 

' J " i* •Xi 

^ -I (Js^ C/^ J9e^« 

* **-**« 

AT 1 


“ May the mosque of this humble (woman) be decorated 
with the sound of ‘ Haiya ‘ala’l Falah ’ (the call to 
prayer) day and night. 

“ Musammat Bakht-i-Beenat, daughter of Marhamat, 
Dated 861 A.H.” 


XIII. The Mosque in the Lane of Naswaia. 


This mosque is situated in the Lane of Naswala near 
the (old Mughal) Fort. It is very old and was built before 
the Mughal subjugation of Bengal. The dome of this 
mosque was destroyed by a stroke of lightning and 
whatever remained was demolished by the earthquake that 
ravaged Dacca in 1897 A.D. Now only the walls remain 
of this ancient mosque. It was built in A. H. 863 
(circa 1458 A.D.) during the reign of Sultan Abfi’l- 
Muzaff ar Mahmud Shah. It was, therefore, built about the 
same time as the mosque of Binat Bibi noticed above, 
and while the latter is in the eastern extremity of the 
city the former is in the western extremity. It measures 
27 by 16 feet inside. 

The Arabic Inscription. 

^ J 1-^ . t ^ 4U Oi J 

V *j ilaLJ| ab, 4<| ^jJlj UaII A, A 

olil ^ . y C- ^ A>.1 jl>- 

- J ^ ^1 (j* I'f J 

“ God said. Verily, mosques are for God. Therefore, do 
not associate any other name with that of God . 

“This holy shrine is erected during the reign ofNSsir- 
u’d-dtn AbCi’l-Muzaffar Mahmud Shah known as Khwajah 
Jahan (may God save him from all evils and may God 
perpetuate his reign). Dated the 20th Sha‘ban, 868 A.H.” 


Abdul Wadud. 
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Professor Wensinck on Muslim Beliefs.* 

The title of this learned work is misleading. The 
documents here quoted and explained were never binding 
upon Muslims in the way that the Apostles, or the Nicene 
Creed is binding upon Christians. The only formula 
which has the value of a Creed in that sense for the Muslim 
is the Shahadah (Testimony) : “I testify that there is 
no God except Allah and I testify that Muhammad is the 
Messenger of Allah.” The Fiqh Akbar and the Testament 
of Abu Hanifah (so called) which the author has chosen 
to consider as the Muslim Creed are. as he justly remarks, 
statements of belief drawn up in face of certain heresies ; 
they may possibly have been applied as tests to prove the 
orthodoxy of newcomers to the school or circle of their 
authors ; but the great majority of Muslims were ignorant 
of their existence at the time, and to-day they are only of 
historical interest. The convert to Islam from another 
religion was then, as now, called upon to recite the Shahadah 
before witnesses, instructed in the duties of a Muslim 
(the “ Pillars of Islam ” of Prof. Wensinck’s second chapter) 
and asked expressly to abjure the special error of his 
former faith. If he had been a Jew he had to affirm his 
belief in Jesus as a Messenger of God ; if a Christian, to 
affirm his belief in J esus as a Messenger of God and nothing 
more. 

This last requirement probably accounts for Art. 8 in 
the Fiqh Akbar I, though Prof. Wensinck is inclined to 
reject this explanation (which is that of the Arab com- 
mentators) because he finds no other clause directed to- 
wards non-Muslims. The article, as quoted by him, runs : — 

“ Whoso belicveth in all that he is bound to believe 
except that he says : I do not know whether Moses or 
Jesus (peace be upon them) do or do not belong to the 
Apostles, is an infidel.” 

* The Muslim Creed, its genesis and historical development. _ By 
A. J. Wensinck, Professor of Arabic in the University of Leiden. 
•Cambridge University Press, 1982. 
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Why Moses should be introduced at all is not clear 
unless it may have been to show the equality of the two 
revealed and tolerated religions in the opinion of the 
Muslim. Professor Wensinck’s use of the word “ apostle ” 
here and elsewhere to denote the great Prophets is a little 
irritating. It is true that the word means “ messenger ” 
as does the Arabic word rasul ; but apostle has become 
appropriate to the messengers of Jesus Christ, who are 
called in Arabic Hawariyun, while Jesus himself is called 
Rasul in the Qur’an. On page 20 the statement that “the 
idea of the Apostles as missionaries, each to a different 
people, may have reached Muhammad through Christian 
channels as this is the scheme underlying the preaching 
of Christianity throughout the world ’’ is an absurd 
aberration entirely due to this misuse of the word apostle. 

What Prof. Wensinck really depicts for us, and very 
ably, is the development of Muslim “ theology, ” or 
attempts to define the indefinable, up to the time of Al- 
Ghazzali’s magnificent repudiation of it, before it hardened 
into cold scholasticism. The devout, with notable excep- 
tions, always disapproved of it. 

For the ‘ aqidah (statement of belief) of Al-Ghazzali, 
Prof. Wensinck refers us to the work of another famous 
Arabist, Prof. Macdonald. Yet it was more deserving 
to be called the Muslim Creed than the documents here 
quoted in extenso, and is (what these are not) undoubtedly 
authentic. Al-Ghazzali says it was“ intended to be learnt 
by heart by young children. When they know it, they 
will gradually come to understand and at length firmly 
believe it ... . But such a faith may need corroboration. 
The way to obtain it is not by disputation and kalam 
(theological discussion), but by recitation of the Qur’an, 
by the reading of the commentaries and the traditions, 
as well as by the performance of the ceremonial duties 
and by intercourse with the pious. This simple faith is 
like a mountain rock, whereas the faith of mutakallimun 
(theologians) fenced about by artificial disputations, is 
like a reed shaken by the wind.” 

In our opinion Al-Ghazzali should have been the 
dimax of the book if the intention was to give a general 
view of the development of Islamic belief. He is still 
accepted as a teacher at the present day, when all the 
disputation he renounced looks old and threadbare. 

Prof. Wensinck chooses to regard the whole literature 
of the Traditions of the Prophet as of later, more or less 
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deliberate, fabrication. Such a view is hardly tenable. 
After the Prophet’s death people, faced with any difficulty, 
naturally sought to know what had been his opinion and 
example. They questioned his companions, and if they 
could, wrote down the answers they received. These 
inquirers in their turn became authorities for the succeed- 
ing generation, and so on. Written notes of ahadith 
were of very early occurrence as the late Prof. Horovitz 
showed in “ The Earliest Biographies of the Prophet 
and their Authors. ”* That there should be different ver- 
sions of the same traditions is but natural ; and that fabri- 
cated ahadith exist is admitted by all Muslims ; but great 
care was taken to weed them out, and the mass of the 
selected traditions is deserving of a great deal more respect 
than Prof. Wensinck is inclined to pay to it. A tradition 
which happens to fall in aptly with the requirements of a 
later time is not therefor necessarily a fabrication. To 
give a striking instance : When the Omayyad Khalifah 
‘Abdul Malik, for political reasons, wished to substitute 
Jerusalem for Mecca as the goal of pilgrimage, he based 
his edict on a saying of the Prophet. The people of Madt- 
nah, when they heard of it, rushed to the greatest authority 
on Traditions, an opponent of the Omayyads, calling on 
him to refute it. He himself has related how he would 
have liked to do so but could not, because he knew the 
saying of the Prophet ascribing equal merit to Mecca and 
Jerusalem to be authentic. 

It is true, as Professor Wensinck points out, that the 
writings of John of Damascus have strong affinities with 
certain aspects of Islamic thought, but we think it likely 
that Islamic faith and conduct of the early days, backed 
by conquests which appeared miraculous, influenced John 
of Damascus. 

On page 178 Prof. Wensinck states, “ Fifty thousand 
years as duration of the day of resurrection is the measure 
mentioned in the Qur’an, Surah LXX — 4. ” The passage 
referred to runs ; — 

“ A questioner questioned concerning the doom about 
to fall 

“ Upon the disbelievers, which none can repel, 

“ From Allah, Lord of the Ascending Stairways 
‘‘ (Whereby) the Angels and the Spirit ascend unto 
Him in a day whereof the span is fifty thousand 
years. ” 

* Islamic CuUure, Vol. I, No. 4. October, 1927. 

ll 
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The “ fifty thousand years ” are not related to the 
day of doom. 

Prof. Wensinck follows other eminent Orientalists in 
stating that the Qur’an disclaims for the Prophet the 
power to perform miracles. All that the Qur’an really 
declares is that miracles were not at his command. They 
belonged to Allah and would come for him only when 
Allah willed. Muhammad could not perform them on 
demand as the soothsayers and conjurers did, or as some 
of the Prophets before him were empowered to do. 
Eminent Orientalists often accept from one another state- 
ments of which any Muslim learned in religion could 
easily point out the fallacy. 

On page 241 “ Muhammad relates ’’etc., referring to a 
passage in the Qur’an, is the only sentence in the book 
offensive to the taste of Muslims. 

The work, though somewhat lacking in proportion 
and design, is the product of much learning and research. 
It is indeed a perfect mine of information on the early 
growth of dogmatieism and scholasticism. 

It is provided with a list of references and a general 
index. 

M. P. 


Ghafiqi’s Book of Simples, 

The Egyptian University, Cairo, sends us Publication 
No. 4* of the Faculty of Medicine, a portion of the 
ob jill (Book of Simples) of Ahmed ibn Muham- 

mad ibn Khuleyd Al-Ghafiqi as abridged by Abu’l-Faraj 
Gregorius known as Ibnu‘l-‘Ibri (Barhebraeus), very ably 
edited, translated and explained by Drs. Max Meyerhof 

li jdl Jti U)l JuU- ^ ob Ull * 

Sj^LoSI \> 

The abridged version of “the Book of Simple Drugs” of Ahmad 
ibn Muhammad al-Gh&fiqt by Gregorius Abu’l-Faraj (Barhebrseus). 
Edited from the only two known manuscripts with an English transla- 
tion, commentary and indices by G. P. Sophy, m.d., ch.B. and M. 
Meyemof, m.d., ph.D. Hon. Caus. Cairo 1982. 
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and Jflrji Subhi. The publication is in two volumes 
pamphlet form, one containing the Arabic text, the other 
the English translation with adequate introduction and 
commentary. little is known of the author of this book, 
which was of great renown in the Arabic world of medicine, 
except that Ibn Useybi‘a says that he lived in the sixth 
Islamic century, and that Ghafiq, his birth-place, was, 
according to Yaqfit’s Geographical Dictionary a small 
fortified place ( ) near Cordova. Prof. Miguel Asin 

Palacios, the famous Spanish Arabist, informed the editors 
that he believed “ the name of Ghafiq was still extant in 
the village of Guijo near Pedroche in the district of 
Cordoba. “ Ahmad al-Ghafiqi’s hook is lost.”j we are told, 
“but large parts of it are preserved in more than i 00 quota- 
tions by Ibn al-Baitar. Therefore Leclerc was able to re- 
cognise the great value of the former’s work. At the moment 
when the abridged edition of Al-Ghafiqi’s pharmacology 
came to our hands we stated that Ibn al-Baitar copied not 
only the above-mentioned quotations from it, but that he 
had copied the whole book, and that his sole merit was to 
have added many quotations from later authors (e.g., 
Al-Idrisi and Abu’l-‘Abbas an-Nabati) and, only occa- 
sionally, his own experiences or opinions. This was so 
evident that we were able to make use of Ibn al-Baitar’s 
text as a third witness in places where the two MSS. of 
Al-Ghafiqi were doubtful or corrupted. It is now certain 
that Ibn al-Baitar' s pharmacology is nothing more thanAl- 
Ghafiqi's book with some enlargements and commentaries. 
This would be still more evident if we had the original 
book of the latter. Consequently Leclerc’s judgment 
(II, p. 225) on Ibn al-Baitar, that he was ‘ the greatest 
botanist in the Orient, ’ has to be revised. Indeed he was 
nothing more than a very diligent and learned compiler. 
Ibn Abi Useybi‘a wrote moreover (Vol. II, p. 133, line 14) 
that Ibn al-Baitar always took with him on his voyages, 
the ‘ Materia Medica ’ of Dioscurides and Galen and the 
drug-book of Ahmad al-Gliafiqi.’’ 

This is an important literary discovery of a kind not 
unfamiliar in Arabic research. 

Concerning Barhebraeus, the abridger of Ghafiqi’s 
work, much more is known. To quote the editors : 
“ He was a Christian born at Malatia Aj»^(Asia Minor) 
and lived from 1226 to 1286 A. D. At first he 
studied medicine, but later became a priest and reached 
the second highest dignity in the Jacobite' Church, 
that of Mafravanii\i.Ji» oi metropolitan, i.e.. Vicar of the 
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Patriarch himself. His district was ‘ the East, ’ viz. the 
formerly Persian lands between the Mediterranean and 
the Caspian sea. Continuously travelling, and that during 
the dangerous period of the Mongol invasions, he was 
nevertheless able to prodiice an incredibly rich literary 
output. A great many of his productions were compila- 
tions. He wrote about History, Theology, Philosophy, 
Grammar, Chronology and Medicine, and also composed 
poems and narratives.” 

In 1928 Dr. Meyerhof saw what was then supposed to 
be the onl^ copy in existence of Barhebraeus’s abridge- 
ment of Ghafiqi’s “ Book of Simples.” He found it so 
corrupt as to be useless. But in the same year the late 
Ahmad Taimur Pasha, “ the greatly lamented writer, 
beloved friend of scholars and great collector of Arabic 
Manuscripts,” told him that he had bought an old MS. 
concerning simples. “ We very soon saw that it was a 
fine old copy of the pharmacology of Al-Ghafiqi in its 

abridged form by Barhebraeus It is an excellent MS. 

copied by the hand of a scribe in 1285 A.D. one year before 
the death of Barhebraem. It is quite possible that it was 
transcribed directly from the original MS. of Barhebraeus 
himself.” 

The beautifully clear type for which Cairo is now 
famous makes the printed Arabic text as easy to read as 
the English ; and the subject-matter is interesting in itself 
and also on account of the presence of a number of un- 
usual words. For one who knows the countries round 
the Eastern Mediterranean and is acquainted with the 
local names of plants and flowers it has espeeial charm. 
As well as simples, commonly so-called, some animal and 
mineral products are included e.g. white and red lead, 
weasel’s paunch and viper’s flesh. The plural “ rennets ” 
used by the editors to translate (sing, ascii ) is not 
English ; and they apply the term rennet to the stomach 
of many other animals beside the calf, speaking of mare’s 
“ rennets, ” rabbits’ ‘‘rennets,” “ rennets of donkeys 
and of he-goats the last named “ when drunk with 
wine, are useful for dropsy.” Sometimes it has seemed 
to us that the translators have not quite got the meaning 
of a word — as, for example, on p. 231 where we read that 
“ when a serpent falls alive into a liquid and dies in it 
and a leper drinks of that liquid his skin becomes thickened 
and drops off and his flesh becomes as soft as that of a 
snail,” the word translated leper, is not applicable to 
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every kind of leper but only to one afflicted with elephantia- 
ni/s ; and once or twice we find a word left untranslated. 
But the work on the whole is remarkably weil done and 
the publication reflects great credit on the Egyptian 
University. 

One question we should like to ask. There is no men- 
tion of any sequel to these books, yet they go no further 
than the letter “ Alif ” of Al-Ghafiqi’s pharmacology. 
We get no hint that the MS. of the late Ahmad Taimur 
Pasha was incomplete. Therefore we hope for many 
subsequent instalments. 

M. P. 


Thp: Art of the Mughals.* 

Except for the Introduction and the Epilogue, all the 
essays contained in this new volume by the Principal of 
the Bombay School of Art made their first appearance in 
“ Islamic Culture.” and the fact is handsomely acknow- 
ledged by the author. Collectively they read even better 
than they did as detached articles, judicious arrangement 
having giveii to these “ trifles light as air ” (in the estima- 
tion of their author) coherence and considerable weight 
of purpose. Captain Solomon is not only the head of the 
most popular Art School in India, he is also himself an 
artist of distinction who has gained the highest honours 
of the European schools. His sincerity is transparent and 
his delight in Indian Art in all its manifestations evident. 
As an artist actively engaged in the revival of Indian Art, 
he is naturally impatient of the aftectations of the clique 
of amateurs who have ordained that Indian Art is of the 
past and can only be preserved by looking backwards. 
He, on the contrary, exhorts the Indian artist to look 
forward ; insists that he shall have the most complete 
course of instruction available in the age in which he 
lives, and maintains, as one who knows his capabilities, 
that, with such training, he will do great work in time to 
come — w^ork every whit as Indian as that of his forebears, 
but strengthened with the skill and knowledge of the 
present day. This controversy is the subject of the essay 
“ Indian Art and Modern Criticism ” in the present volume; 
where the defence of Mughal artists comes in naturally 
since the school of critiasm which is opposed to full 

* Essays on Mogul Art. By W. E. Gladstone Solomon, Oxford 
University Press, December, 11>82. 
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instruction for the Indian art student of to-day also con- 
demns the whole Mughal blossoming of art in India as 
“ decadence perhaps because the Mughal Emperors 
did not confine their patronage to any school, or even to 
India, but brought in teachers from Persia and Turkistan, 
even from Europe. 

Captain Solomon does not exalt the art of the Mughal 
period above its place, but he claims for it a definite and 
honoured place in Indian history. There is no comparison 
between it and the art of the Ajanta frescoes ; yet why 
extol the one and decry the other when both are admirable 
in their way and both are Indian ? Captain Solomon has 
written books on the Ajanta mural paintings which, for 
enthusiasm as well as technical knowledge, surpass any- 
thing that his opponents have vouchsafed upon the sub- 
ject. In “ The Realms of Gold ” (another essay in this 
book) he writes : — 

“ It would be easy to dilate on the romantic and 
historical values of the Mogul school of painting, and 
its fascination for the wider public of taste, but insist- 
ence upon some of the features which constitute its 
most catholic appeal should not be overstrained or 
suggest — even inferentially — that the fair fame of the 
works of this school rests only upon the august and 
picturesque subjects with which it deals. Such a 
suggestion would be unfair. On the other hand, harm 
may be done by excessive eulogies of Mogul painting. 
The limitations of this art are very clearly defined. 
Stated most broadly, they are simply those which 
miniature-painting naturally imposes on the artist. 
Within these restrictions the Mogul artists were able to 
produce some of the loveliest miniatures that the world 
has ever seen. Mogul painting must always rank proud- 
ly in the comparative scales of the world’s art. Its 
singularity of style, its originality and its superb draw- 
ing, which some might urge as additional claims to 
eminence, are of course parts of the same claim.” 

And again - 

“ So by many a ruddy fireside in frigid old Europe, 
and by many a shady lattice in radiant India the Moguls 
are kept in remembrance by the printing-press and the 
lithographer’s stone. Almost, the musk and the attar of 
roses have transferred themselves from the jewelled 
album or coloured daftar to the pages of a quarto 
volume 1 as we read, the old pageant passes visibly 
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before our eyes. We look with courage tempered with 
discretion upon the sacred persons of the Indian Em- 
perors and their consorts, their courtiers, their knights 
and soldiers. We may steal a glimpse at the lover, 
garland in hand, repairing by the light of the moon to 
the terrace on which a maiden awaits him. We may 
thrill with the gusto of the great elephant fight and 
applaud the dexterity and courage of the mahouts ; we 
can march to battle with the armies of Akbar, the 
Victorious, can tread with Jahangir the soft lawns 
and spicy walks of Shalimar ; and wait upon Shah Jehan 

in the Hall of Audience And at long last we can 

stand sorrowfully in the Jasmine Tower at Agra, and 
realise something of the pathos of that final scene that 
ended ‘ the strange eventful history ’ of Mogul Art, 
when the imperial prisoner, supported by his faithful 
daughter, breathed his last, gazing, beyond the river, 
on his immortal masterpiece, the distant Taj.” 

The author’s enthusiasm is governed by his critical 
faculty, which is never in abeyance ; therefore it is always 
justified, since his critical faculty is that of a trained artist. 
This is not the case with the enthusiasms and abhor- 
rences of those opposed to him, so that he has them always 
at a disadvantage. We agree with him that “ it is a pity 
that English officialdom in India shows a marked tendency 
to take Havellism, which is not a working proposition for 
artists, but at best an idealistic theme for drawing-room 
meetings, seriously ,” and that “ India is not still living 
in the seventeenth century. Her fashions in art have 
changed and will change again ; and still they will remain 
fundamentally, and in the fullest sense of the word, 
Indian.” 

The book is illustrated with seventeen excellent pho- 
tographs and one coloured reproduction of Mogul paintings. 
It is well printed and tastefully got up. 

M. P. 

Mustafa Kemai..* 

There is a peculiar interest in following a life-story 
which develops against a background of momentous 
historical events ; even more fascinating the biography of 
one who may truly be said to have “ made history.” 
“ Grey Wolf is the Ghazi Pasha, the present President 
(or Dictator) of the national Turkish State. The title 

* Grey Wolf. By H. C. Armstrong. (Messrs. Arthur Barker Ltd., 
Covent Garden, London. 9/- ). 
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chosen by the author indicates the mould in which his 
book is cast — a frankly sensational style, chopped chap- 
ters and staccato sentences. Mr. Armstrong presents a 
“ close-up,” and “ Grey Wolf ” has terrible fangs, which 
gnash and flash on every page. 

Soon after the Armistice, when the Turks were crushed 
morally and physically, Mustafa Kemal returned to Con- 
stantinople. “ He found the enemy in possession ; 
English warships in the Bosphorus : English troops holding 
the capital, the forts in the Dardanelles and every point of 
vantage right across Turkey ; French troops in Stambul, 

their negroes in Galata Allied officers supervising 

the police, the port, the dismantling of the forts and the 
demobilisation of the army. The Ottoman Empire had 
been smashed into little pieces ; Egypt, Syria, Palestine, 
Arabia were gone ; Turkey itself was held helpless in the 
iron grip of the victorious enemy ; the machinery of 
government had broken down. The Committee of Union 
and Progress were gone ; Enver, Tala‘at and Jemal had 
fled to other countries ; Javid and the rest w ere in hiding ; 
under Tewfiq, an old Pasha of the reign of Sultan ‘Abdul 
Hamid II known for his friendship for the English, a 
weak-kneed Government meekly obeyed the orders of 
the enemy.” 

The incessant political shifts and terrible events which 
filled the period from then (1918) until 1932 are closely 
follow'ed in this record, with Mustafa Kemal emerging as 
the central theme and driving force. In chronological 
order the main happenings during those years, the reader 
may remember, were as follows : — 1919, the Greeks landed 
in Smyrna, and the French took over Syria from the British, 
Mustafa Kemal being Inspector-General of the Turkish 
Northern Army Zone. 1920, the Turkish Parliament 
opened in Constantinople, and announced the National 
Pact, the Allies occupied Constantinople and arrested the 
principal Nationalists ; the Grand National Assembly met 
in Angora. 1921, Mustafa Kemal was made Commander- 
in-Chief, virtually Dictator , secret Treaty (of Angora) 
with the French. 1922, Mustafa Kemal completely 
defeated the Greeks, the Turks re-occupied Smyrna , 
Mudania Conference ; abolition of the Sultanate, the Sultan 
left Constantinople, ‘Abdul Mejid II made Caliph. 1923, 
Treaty of Lausanne ; foreign troops evacuated Turkey ; 
Angora was made the capital of Turkey, a Turkish Re- 
public declared with Mustafa Kemfi.1 as President. 1924 
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the Caliphate abolished. The details of the imposition 
of Western “ civilization ” on Turkey , its “secularisation,” 
the relentless attacks on the religious faith and observances, 
on the whole basis and outlook of the people, from then 
to the year 1932 (when this record ends) are too fresh in 
the memory to need recapitulation. So, too, are the 
methods by which opposition to the new order was crushed . 

Having finished the destruction, Mustafa Kemal — we 
quote Mr, Armstrong — “ set out to change the whole 
mentality of the people — their old ideas, their habits, 
dress, manners, customs, ways of talking, all the 
most intimate details of their lives, which linked them 
with the past and their Oriental upbringing. This was 
far harder than rebuilding the political structure ” 

“ He called in European experts and adopted, almost 
wholesale, the German Commercial, the Italian Penal 
and the Swiss Civil Codes. They changed the whole legal 

structure By a succession of laws and regulations he 

ordered everything in Turkey to be Turkish. The lang- 
uage was full of foreign words, Arabic and Persian. They 
must be eliminated. Tartar was the basis of the language. 
Tartar words and phrases must be revived and used to 
replace the foreign words.” 

“ Mustafa Kemal introduced a hundred minor changes 
to adjust the routine of life, which affected the lives of the 
individual even more drastically than the big structural 
changes. Friday was made the one legal day of rest each 

week The phrases and motions used in conversation, 

in introducing, in saying good-day and good-bye, the salu- 
ting of superiors were prescribed ; the salaam was forbidden ; 
coffee might not be offered to visitors as a sign of respect in 
offices ; the hat was to be raised so many inches from the 
head to acknowledge a salute, and so many inches in making 
one ; the handshake was to replace the old triple obeisance. 
He introduced the metric system and the Gregorian 
ealendar.” 

R. C. 


War and Intrigue.* 

Apart from the personal narrative of Sir Hubert 
Young’s experiences as a Staff Officer in ‘Iraq and the Sinai 
peninsula during the Great War, his book is a contribution 

* The Independent Arab. By Major Sir Hubert Young, c.h.q., d.s.o 
(John Murray. 10*. 6d.) 
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to the complicated political history of that region. The 
administration of Mesopotamia during and after the War 
years, and the re-establishment of the freedom of a people 
by nature free and independent are clearly and sympatheti- 
cally recounted by one with every qualification for the 
task. 

Formerly attached to the Indian Army, the writer 
relates — at times, perhaps, with too much detail for the 
general reader — march and counter-march. He co- 
operated with “ Aircraftsman Shaw ” (Colonel Lawrence). 
— ^whom he had encountered at the Carchemish archjeo- 
logical excavations in peace-days — ^in the excitement of 
those dashing and unorthodox raids carried out by that 
astonishing figure. He remarks — 

“ 1 have often been asked whether Lawrence could 
have done what he did if it had not been for his almost 
inexhaustible supply of golden “ guineas ” and I have 
always made the same answer. Lawrence could certainly 
not have done what he did without the gold, 
but no-one else could have done it with ten times the 
amount. No amount of pomp and circumstance would 
have won him the position he gained by sheer force of 
personality as a born leader .... 

“ What the Arabs admired most in him was his 
utter disregard of danger and his readiness to endure 
not merely discomfort but the worst kinds of hardship. 
Not only did he beat them all at their own game, shoot 
straighter, ride harder, and eat and drink less, but he 
shone out among them in all the qualities which they 
would like to have possessed.” 

With his knowledge of Arabic and understanding of 
Arab aspirations. Sir Hubert Young was an active partici- 
pant in those stirring events whieh led to the victorious 
conclusion of Allenby’s campaign. But the value of this 
record lies rather in its illumination of the happenings 
behind the scenes. Few are better qualified in that 
respect for, after arduous service throughout the whole 
of the War, he joined in 1919 that section of the Eastern 
Department of the Foreign Office which dealt with British 
policy in those parts of Turkey in Asia predominantly 
Arabic-speaking — Syria, Palestine, Arabia, including the 
Hijaz, and'Iraq. 

The Turks, at the outbreak of War, were in the position 
of an occupying Power in that region, but there were many 
foreign influences at work. “ On the east and south of 
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Arabia, from Koweit to Aden, the Turkish writ did not 
run at all, and British influence had predominated for 
many years, though the only territory actually under 
British administration was the Aden Protectorate. An 
Anglo-Turkish Convention which was concluded in 1918 
with the object of regularising the position had not been 
ratified at the outbreak of War, in spite of the conclusion, 
in June, 1914, of a frontier convention defining the bound- 
ary of Ottoman territory. British influence was strong 
at Baghdad and Basrah and on the waterways of Mesopo- 
tamia, but weaker in Syria and Palestine.’’ 

The interest and influence of the French and Germans, 
the religious difficulties, and the strengthening movement 
of the Arabs towards, independence were some of the do- 
minating factors in the problem that awaited solution at the 
time of the terrific impact of the War. Sir Hubert Young 
outlines the history of British post-war policy in the Middle 
East, and remarks — “ I still think, as I thought then, 
that the disorders which broke out in Mesopotamia in 1920 
might have been averted, and the course of events in Syria 
profoundly modified, if the spirit which animated the 
British officers who fought with the Arabs during the 
War had in some way been communicated to those who 
built up the civil administration in Mesopotamia, and if 
the trumpet of Downing Street had given forth a certain 
instead of an uncertain sound. All my own energies 
were directed towards these two objects, and I can only 
regret now, as I regretted then, that they did not bear 
fruit in time.” 

R. C. 

Two Books on Sufism.* 

Khan Sahib Khaja Khan of Madras is a veteran 
writer on Sufism, which he chooses to call in the present 
book “ The Philosophy of Islam whereas it is really the 
theosophy of Islam. Islam has its philosoph}”^, which is 
different from Sufism. Indeed much that the Khan 
Sahib here propounds is neither philosophical nor Islamic. 
But the book is a good and fairly comprehensive account 
of Sufism in its degenerate Indo-Persian phase, and we 
must compliment the author on the achievement of a 
greater measure of lucidity than was noticeable in his 
former works. We could have wished for a more critical 

* “ The Philosophy of Islam.” By Khan Sahib Kaja Khan. Madras* 
Hogarth Press, Mount Road. Price Re. 1-4-0. 

“ An Examination of the Mystic Tendencies in Islam in the light of 
the Qur’an and Traditions. ” By M. M. Zuhuruddin Ahmad, BLA. 
'LL. B.. Professor of Loeic and Phil^phy at the Ismail College, And- 
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attitude on his part, since discrimination is desirable 
between the false and true, the Islamic and the un-lslamie 
strains in Sufism, particularly from the point of view of 
students of other communities who may be attracted by 
the title of his work. But criticism was so little in our 
author’s scheme that we get scarcely a hint of bis own 
opinion of the subjects which he treats. This is in one 
way a merit, but it leaves the unskilled reader without 
guidance in a labyrinth. In the chapter entitled “ His- 
torical Development .” after quoting the words of the 
Qur’an recited by our Prophet when he destroyed the 
idols round theKa’bah, “ Truth hath come and falsehood 
hath disappeared. Surely falsehood is to disappear,” he 
has written : — 

“ Under such circumstances, if any genuine philo- 
sophy is to be found in Islam, it should be traced to its 
founder alone ; and other thoughts and doctrines found 
in the scheme of present philosophy to other sources.” 

This suggests that the author himself recognises that 
much of the Sufism which he describes is spurious ; but 
he makes no attempt at indication of the sources so as to 
separate the grain from the chaff for the reader’s benefit. 

There are a large munber of misprints, particularly de- 
plorable in connection with quotations from the Qur’an 
and Hadith. For example, on p. 7, the Arabic text of the 
Hadith“ I was a hidden treasure and I loved to be known, 
and created the world to be known ” is given as Kunto kanzan 
mukhfiyan fa ahhabtu an awrifa fakhalaq a I khalqa U awrifa, 
when it should be Kuntu Kanzan mukhfiyan fa ahbabtu 
an ‘ urifa fa khalaqtu'l-Khalqa li ‘urifa ; accepting the 
author’s version of the Hadith, though the version familiar 
to us has /a khalaqtu’l-khalqa fa "arafuni “ so I created the 
creatures so they knew Me.” On p. 73 “ For God is in the 
East and the West, so wherever thou turnest thy face, 
there is the Reality of God ” (Surah II, v. 115) should be 
“ Unto Allah belongeth the East and the West and 
whithersoever ye turn there is Allah’s countenance. Lo ! 
Allah is All-Embracing, All-Knowing .” On p. 74 “ God 
is the light of the heavens and the earth. He is like a 
lamp in a glass, and the glass in a niche,’’’’ should be, “Allah 
is the light of the heavens and the earth. The similitude 
af His light is as a niche wherein is a lamp. The lamp is 
in a gla^s. The glass is as it were a shining star. (This 
lamp is) kindled from a blessed tree, an olive neither 
of the East nor of the West, whose oil. would almost glow 
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forth of itself though no. fire touched it. Light upon 
light. Allah guideth unto His light whom He will. And 
Allah speaketh to mankind in allegories, for Allah is 
Knower of all things.” 

On p. 77 the Hadith before-mentioned is differently 
(and wrongly) translated : 

“ I was a hidden treasure and loved to know Myself so 
I created Khalq to know Myself'' 

The right translation being : “ I was a hidden treasure 
and I loved that I should be known so I created the creatures 
in order that I might he known." Unfortunately we could 
multiply such instances. 

Mr. Zuhuru’d-din Ahmad’s book is of a different kind. 
It is concerned with the same topies, but is more dis- 
criminating, being in fact a critical study of Sufism. The 
author distinguishes between what he considers to be 
the right path of Sufism and what he considers to be 
its aberrations, between the benefit and the harm that 
it has done to Islam. The first Sufis, and to this day the 
best Sufis, were (and are) devout Muslims, living in the 
world and oc*eupicd in doing good. Then came the theory 
that a man had no right to strive for righteousness in the 
life of the world till lie had conquered his own evil pro- 
pensities. 

“Self-control was exalted over the discipline of the 
battle- field. The torch of light, instead of being shown to 
others, who might have been benefited more by it than 
the torch -bearer himself, was turned inward to guide one’s 
own heart. Thus the first advice that a Shaikh gave to 
his disciples was.“ First reform yourself before you reform 
others”.... In theory this principle appears to be 
quite sound, but its results proved to be fatal and dis- 
astrous Its influence was far-reaching, and the 

character of this influence was to check and counteract 
the growing tendencies of Muslims towards progress in the 
various domains of life and activity. It was also re- 
sponsible, much more than the Qur’anic descriptions of 
Hell, for bringing about quietism, which the Western 
writers on Mysticism consider to be the source of mystic 
tendencies among Muslims. 

“Even on psychological grounds this principle is not 
very sound. There is no possibility of setting a limit to 
the progress of an individual human soul. If a man 
decides first to develop his own soul and then to preach the 
Gospel of Truth to others, the time of conveying the 
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message toothers will never come. It is a strange paradox 
of human nature that the more a man progresses morally 
the more he feels himself wanting in goodness, and the 
more he becomes conscious of his shortcomings.” 

The Arab kind of Sufism, which “ emphasises that 
worldly happenings which occur independently of the 
control of our will should not engage our attention ” is 
illustrated by the following story. 

“ One great Sufi known by the name of Ibrahim 
Adham used to travel with great pomp and splendour 
and with a large retinue of servants, and his tents were 
pitched with golden pegs. One day a wandering dervish 
happened to pass by his tents and was extremely surprised 
to learn that all these things of luxury were owned by 
one who was once a king and now a Sufi. The dervish 
with a begging-cup in his hand approached the kindly Sufi 
and said, ‘ It is strange you call yourself a Sufi and still 
own so much of worldly goods, and your tents are fixed 
with golden pegs .’ He bade the deiv^ish take a little 
rest, and after an hour or so invited him to travel to 
Mecca in his company. The dervish agreed. The princely 
Sufi started for the pilgrimage with the dervish, leaving 
all his tents and retinue behind. They had not gone far 
when the dervish remfmbered that he had forgotten 
his wooden cup in the tent and requested him to allow 
him to go back to fetch it. The Sufi then remarked, 
‘ This is just the difference between us two : I could 
afford to part with all my valuables without the least 
mental worry, while you could not part with a cup of 
practically no value without much inconvenience. Those 
golden pegs which so much surprised you were driven in 
the earth and not in my heart .’ The last sentence of the 
Sufi well illustrates the asceticism which Islam intended 
to promulgate, as opposed to the monasticism of Christ- 
ians, Mendicanticism of Buddhists or Rishism of Brah- 
mans. 

“ The founders of Sufi orders, or at least most of them, 
were very good Muslims and followers of the Prophet, and 
indeed they had accepted Sufism with a pious wish of 
reforming the Islamic World. They hated the world 
and worldly things but they did not believe in its renuncia- 
tion, for they clearly realised that after renouncing it, 
there remained no hope of reforming it. At first this 
renunciation took the form of avoiding the company of 
kings and courtiers, but under the influence of monastic 
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religions like Buddhism and Christianity it slowly devel- 
oped into seclusion and loneliness.” 

Mr. Zuhftru’d-din Ahmad describes very clearly the 
process and the forms of that development ; how (to use 
his own expression) “ the Senuite common-sense was 
overpowered by the theoretical Aryan philosophy of 
Persian and Greek origin. The result was an indefinite 
and vague hotch-potch ” 

Mr. Zuhurfi’d-din Ahmad’s book leaves a clear impression 
on the reader’s mind, while Khan Sahib Khaja Khan’s 
book leaves the reader with a sense of mystification and 
some slight bewilderment. It is written frankly from the 
point of view of a learned and enlightened orthodox Muslim 
while the mental standpoint of the Khan Sahib remains 
somewhat obscure. Mr. Zuhfiru’d-din Ahmad’s work has 
been carefully “ read ” and is furnished with a list of 
“ corrigenda .” 

M.P. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Indian Women and Art in Life. By Kanaiyalal 
H. Vakil, B.A.. LL.B., Bombay. Taraporevala Sons & Co. 

Art in the studio is no compensation for the loss of 
art. in the life of the people. That is the text of these 
lectures to Indian ladies by the most sincere and original 
of Indian art critics. Mr. Vakil fears loss of the artistic 
sense of Indian peoples owing to the flood of foreign in- 
fluences ; and he appeals to the cultivated womanhood oJ 
India to foster and protect it in the home. As usual, he 
goes straight to the root of the matter, without senti- 
mentality or regard for shibboleths. The brochure, 
though addressed to cultured women, will appeal to cul 
tured men no less, and will stimulate thought upon s 
subject to which few people in India give attention, yel 
which is of primary importance to the future happiness ol 
the people. The book is illustrated with reproductions ol 
Indian paintings related to the subject-matter of the text. 


M. P. 
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Some Opinions, 

“ Leads us to hope that it will rank among the most prominent publications 
appearing in India.” JOURNAL OF ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, LONDON. 

“ It is a Review that helps a Western reader to get into the heart of this 
religion, and well deseives its position as the New Hyderabad Quarterly. It is 
well printed and full of good work.” 

LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, LONDON, 

** The Review has attained and maintained a high standard of scholarship and 
research. The earlier numbers show that Oriental scholars all over the world 
have contributed to the Review.” 

THE ENGLISH REVIEW, LONDON. 

** Many interesting and informative contributions which combine to make a 
journal of high literary standard and advanced knowledge relating to all forms of 
Islamic culture.” 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL WORLD, LONDON. 

The names of such distinguished authors among the contributors are a suffi- 
cient guarantee of the literary excellence of its contents. It deserves the support 
of every serious student of Muslim historv, art, and literature.” 

THE ASIATIC REVIEW, LONDON, 

“ The journal is sure to breathe a new life into the lethargic Muslims.” 

ISLAMIC REVIEW, ENGLAND. 

” It is a unique production of its kind.” TIMES OF MESOPOTAMl A 

” It is, beyond all doubt, one of the most scholarly periodicals in English 
devoted to the cultural aspects of Islam, in the various spheres of its activities— 
alike in the past and the present. It is one of the exceedingly well-eonducled 
periodicals which have brought credit and renown to periodic^ literature issued 
in India.” THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 

“ A periodical of this kind in the English language has long been a great want. 
Islamic Culture will be a most important addition to Indian periodical literature.” 

THE INDIAN DAILY MAIL. 

“The journal is of a really high standard the get-up is good, and the 

matter is excellent. Hyderabad may well be proud of this production.” 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL HERALD. 

“ There is no doubt that the journal will be occupying an honourable place 
in the list of periodicals which save humanity from stagnation. Not merely Muslim 
but everyone interested in human progress will find much food for study and 
thought.” the BOMBAY CHRONICLE. 

“ This journal will do a great deal in bringing Islam into line with modern 
thought. It is tastefully got up.” tHE HINDU 

“ The Magazine is well edited and leaves nothing to be desired in get-up and 
printing and we highly commend it to all those interested in the subject of Muslim 
contribution to the culture and civilisation of the world.” THE STAR. 

” In general get-up and style the magazine is on a par with its British con- 
temporaries, but the choice of subjects and the co-operation of brilliant Muslim and 
non-Muslim contributors, makes it the most interesting periodical published in India.” 

THE MUSLIM OUTLOOK 

” Islamic Culture is in every way up to date and can be compared with the first 
class magazines published in England, France and Germany. The magazine is 
unique of its kind.” THE MUSLIM CHRONICLE 

“ There is great need for such journals in order to dispel ignorance and misunder 
standing and uphold the real significance and truth of every religion and culture 
The Magazine is very well printed on good paper.” THE RANGOON MAIL 



THE AWAKENING OF TURKISH LITERATURE 

II 

‘Abdul Hamid, that psychologically complicated figure 
of Turkish history, marks the period in literature also. 
His antagonists, the young Turks, who saw in him a 
capricious tyrant only, did not do full justice to the poli- 
tical acumen with which he tried to stem the tide of events. 
This desperate effort was in vain. An apparent friend of 
constitutional government at the beginning of his reign, 
he soon turned conservative in the most rigid sense of the 
word. He foresaw the futility of parliamentary govern- 
ment in a country like Turkey, where Christian and 
Muslim, Greek, Armenian, Jew, Albanian, Arab, Kurd 
and Syrian all awoke to the same national consciousness 
as the Turks. He foresaw that the progressive Ottoman 
Islam, in the fold of which other nationalities also could 
find place on a footing of equality, could be maintained 
only by a rigid conservatism. This conservatism aimed 
at preserving the territory of Turkey by the fiction of the 
personal rule of a Sultan equally patronising all his sub jects 
on a democratic principle, while debarring them from 
interfering in State affairs. He dissolved parliament, 
which was sure to become helpless and inefficient to solve 
the problem of conflicting interests. He tried to break the 
political nationalistic parties before they openly appeared 
on the scene. His fear of dethronement w as morbid ; the fate 
of ‘ AbdukAziz and of Murad, was an obsession with him, 
and led him into a fantastic scheme of government which 
was as grotesque in some of its aspects as its dictating 
spirit was justified. He trembled before the fleet, and 
dismantled it. He surrounded himself with faithful, 
cringing followers who unfortunately were not of the 
integrity necessary for such a strongly centralised govern* 
ment. He ruled, like his glorious ancestors, with an 
autocratic spirit but without their glory. He stifled the 
newspapers and the public voice generally. 
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He alone was to be the master of the land, a real 
dictator without being able to find suitable collaborators 
to carry out his plan honestly, and without any hope of 
convincing his people that the disruptive forces of na- 
tionalism in a State containing many nationalities were 
sure to bring about revolutions and chaos. No dictator 
could ever swim against the current of ideas, and ‘Abdul 
Hamid’s was anything but a just, reasonable or clever 
dictatorship. The Young Turk Party was his greatest 
foe, and he often rudely and cruelly endeavoured to stamp 
out this patriotic but dreaming group of intellectuals. 
No blame can justly be hurled at the Party of Union 
and Progress. It is true that they were not practical 
politicians who could have foreseen events. They were 
imitating the French and Swiss models of parliamentary 
government in a country which, in history, geographical 
situation and cultural level, was totally different from 
those European States. But what politician or patriotic 
dreamer has ever foreseen the consequences of his theore- 
tical speculations which leave out the psychic factor ? 
The newspapers published by the Young Turks in Europe 
and secretly distributed in Turkey boldly attacked the 
Sultan for following a lenient and conciliatory policy 
towards the European Powers and sacrificing the most 
sacred interests of the people. Criticism alarmed ‘Abdul 
Hamid and made his tyranny harsher. That tyranny had 
one terrible effect on the character of the middle class. A 
system of sycophantism grew up, which made social life 
unendurable. No one was safe from his most intimate 
friends who, only to please the authorities, might report 
about him for money. There was a saying : Padishahi- 
mizin sayesinde hepimiz jasusuz, (In the shadow of our 
Padishah we are all spies). 

A social life endangered by the insecurity of its mem- 
bers could hardly produce a free literature. The authors 
of the seventies were proscribed ; French novels and the 
frivolous life of Paris captured the imagination of the 
higher classes and a languor spread over the whole people. 
And still a faint protest against the languor was represent- 
ed by some weekly papers. They appeared with illus- 
trations. mostly taken from European weeklies, under 
which the young poets wrote explanatory lines. Such a 
periodical was the encyclopedic Mekteh (School) and the 
Hazineh-i-Funun (Magazine of Knowledge). A strife over 
the possibility of rhyming the words {abes) and 
(muktabes) brought the third weekly Servet-i-Funun 
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(Wealth of Knowledge) into prominence under the lead 
of Tevfik Fikret. who soon became the most beloved poet. 
His modernist and bold poetry, which very often shot its 
arrows at tyranny in disguise, won him the hearts of the 
youth. He wrote symbolistically in the spirit and style 
of the Parnassiens and chose his subjects from every 
aspect of life. His poems, which appeared in the Servet-i- 
Funun were published in book form in 1896, under the 
title Bebab-i-Shikiste (The Broken Violin). No book of 
Turkish poetry has ever had such a success as this. With- 
in a year the whole edition was exhausted and became a 
rarity on the market. It was recited everywhere by his 
enthusiastic admirers and the fame which it won for him 
soon made him so suspect in the eyes of the police that he 
was arrested, and the weekly was suspended. A professor- 
ship at the American “ Robert College ” secured shelter 
and a living to the poet, who lived from that time on in 
seclusion. No new poem of his appeared in print, but 
each was secretly copied by his friends and learned by 
heart. He was the living literary conscience of his people. 
He wrote the Millet Sharqisi (National Song) of the secret 
Young Turk Party which inspired it with hope and an 
ardent love of country. 

(J j _) 0.1-* 
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Our path is the path of the nation and of Truth ; 

Blessed be the Truth, blessed be our beloved nation. 

Tyranny has guns and bullets and fortresses. 

Truth has an unbending arm, unflinching faith. 

The hymn was not written in vain. The Young Turks,, 
who won over the army, forced the Sultan to surrender 
and to grant the constitution again. 

Fikret was more of an artist in poetry than a poet. 
In spite of his innovations in style and language, he never 
stumbled over obstacles of form. His poems are so 
elaborate, — ^a continuous chain of gems, someitmes written 
in pure Turkish, while sometimes the memories rising from 
a literary past bring forward the music of Persian. Sully. 
Prudhomme and Le Conte de Lisle inspired him and their 
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voice rings out in Turkish from the Broken Violin. But 
this Broken Violin in spite of its subdued tone is an un- 
broken melody. He chose and changed his prosody 
according to the subject, as in Serpentine Dance the chang- 
ing metre projects the ever changing ryhthm of dance. 
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Art imparting a whirling impulse 

To the yellow, purple pink, green, crimson and blue 

colours of light. 

All, like hidden fairies with airy steps apace 

Surround the place, trembling 

Like a visionary bunch of flowers strewn from heaven 

Trembling and dissolved they turn around, 

Illumining the clear night like a dancing chandelier. 

His greatest power lies in the language, which has 
become a masterly tool in his hand, a slave to his will. 
It is remarkable that while Fikret was the hero of his day 
his most eloquent rhymes soon began to fade after his 
death. Sacrosanct in his life-time he is now exposed to 
criticism from many a quarter. His poetic genius has 
beenquestioned, and the BroA:m Violin has been compared 
to a cracked instrument which does not emit any convin- 
cingly melodious tune. 

The melody which poetry represented was soon accom- 
panied by the harmony of fiction in which Halid Zia 
excelled. I have mentioned that the father of the Turkish 
novel was Sezayi with his Kuchuk Sheyler (Small Things) 
and his stories were the bridge which led to Halid Zia, 
who was the first representative of the national novel. 
This novel was called Milli, for it dealt with national 
themes. The languor of Tmkish social life found re- 
creation in the exciting, and melancholy stories taken 
from that life itself. Turkish prose has not had such a 
long history as Turkish poetry. The prose of the modern 
novel had to be created and the authors struggled hard 
to satisfy the taste of the public and to turn out a language 
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■suitable for the expression of modern sentiments and plots. 
The language of Halid Zia is a compromise between the 
two. It is artificial and heavy, yet expressive and powerful. 
Although his style reminds us of the past his stories are a 
living present. 

Halid Zia, too, like his contemporaries, was nurtured 
in the atmosphere of French literature. Fantastic stories 
and criminal novels were the fashion of the day. These 
were only a step to higher literature, and the boy 
Halid Zia took to Dumas fils and Octave Feuillet, who 
polished his taste and led him on to the classics. He 
became a student of literature at the age of 16 and pub- 
lished the introduction to a historical work which dealt 
with the “ march of literature from the West to the East.” 
This young scholar soon proved to be a precocious writer. 
His first novel was proscribed by the censor, and he burned 
the manuscript. His first printed novel Numide appeared 
when he was 18 . His literary zeal increased with his 
success. Soon another novel Bir Olumun Defter i (The 
Diary of One Dead) was written and the third, Ferdi and 
Company, appeared. Halid Zia wrote the first modern 
Turkish short stories : Last Pages of a Diary, The Story 
of a Love-Marriage, Is It This ? etc. At the same time 
he translated dozens of French novels and stories. It 
was no easy task to write Turkish novels in the fashion 
of the French literary taste of the day. Almost every 
educated Turk spoke French and the great number of 
translations made the best fruit of fiction widely known 
in Turkey. The Turkish writer had a dangerous rival 
in his FVench colleague, whom he had to equal if not to 
surpass. In modern Arabic literature, which begins to 
adopt European forms of expression, we see tbe same 
difficulties with the language, which struggles towards 
expression ; and while some of the greatest masterpieces 
of Fluropean literature have been translated into Arabic, 
no Arabic novelist of distinction has yet appeared. It is 
a merit of the Turkish genius that it could successfully 
face its F'rench rival and could create its own national 
stories. Halid Zia was one of those able writers whose 
service to their country is invaluable. His prolific 
talent was so many-sided that he was competent to write 
on science as well as fiction. He wrote a treatise on Sans- 
krit literature and the censor, suspecting it to be politics 
in disguise, arrested the author. 

‘‘You spread revolutionary ideas in such an abstruse 
style,” said the police officer to him, “that not even the 
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harm can a work do which not even you understand ? 
replied the author. His house was searched, his corres- 
pondence seijied. This atrocity stifled him for long. 
Only after three years did the Servet-i-Funun publish a 
new novel of his with which he entered on a new period of 
his career. The novel Mavi ve Siyah (Blue and Black) 
was a new departure and the prolific author wrote at the- 
same time a series of short stories in other daily papers 
which were later published in book form under the title 
A Withered Nosegay {Solgun Demet) and The Story of a 
Summer {Bir Yazin Tarikhi). This fruitful period 
came to an end with the suspension of the Servet-i-Funun 
in which he published his two other great novels Forbidden 
Love {'Ishq-i-Memrm'') and Broken Lives {Kyryk Hayatlar). 
On the declaration of the Constitution Halid Zia was 
unfettered and was free to write with the versatility 
proper to his genius. Some of his novels which had been 
mutilated by the censors were republished in augmented 
form. 

His first novels Numide (Hopeless) and the Diary of 
One Dead were passionate love stories, full of that senti- 
mental tone so characteristic of the warlike Turks. Ferdi 
and Company adds another item to the plot : the love of 
money. Love and money seem to lead a desperate 
struggle in which money is defeated. The author exerted 
himself to make his style elaborate and it became some- 
what clumsy. But in his Blue and Black he unfolds his 
poetic capacities to the full ; he extended his attention 
from the purely emotional aspects of life to the realities, 
to the problems of marriage, to the problem of the working 
class, the struggle of a writer towards eminence, amid the 
variegated surroundings of Constantinople and its secret 
literary societies. 

The hero of this novel is a poor poet, who has to look 
after his mother and sister, and works hard to earn a living. 
He has three aims : to be rich, to become a great writer 
and to marry his beloved. He hopes that he will realize 
all three, and that his life will be crowned with baran-i-dur 
ve elmas (a shower of pearls and diamonds). This is 
symbolised by the first word of the title. But life is not a 
shower of pearls and diamonds. His sister gets married 
to a rough fellow and suffers from the brutality of her 
husband. His beloved ' abandons him and marries an 
officer, whereupon he destroys his manuscript with which 
he had hoped to win literary fame. This is the transition. 
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■of life from the blue horizon into black night. Sentimental 
and pessimistic, like every great production of art Bltie 
iind Black depicts real life. The secondary characters 
are vigorous and natural; the hero whom he wished to 
adorn with elaborate characterisation has become too 
artificial to be real. All the author’s knowledge of French 
literature is imputed to the hero, who issued from a village 
school and has no experience in the world. 

Forbidden Love depicts the fiery love of a girl married 
to an elderly rich man with two daughters, who get en- 
tangled in jealousy with their stepmother who, finally 
put to shame before them, commits suicide. 

This novel, which was written 35 years ago, has still 
retained all its attractive qualities. The story is always 
alive, always exciting and realistic, although the plot is 
somewhat entangled. The author wished to give real 
life, to unveil the passions of the human soul and body, 
but it seems that he was afraid to go too far in his realism 
and tried to save the honour of his heroes by commenting 
on their shortcomings. One thing is remarkable that in 
these novels of Halid Zia, as in Broken Lives, in which he 
describes the passionate love of a physician who loses his 
family happiness and his only daughter while he was 
hunting after joy outside the family circle, we do not find 
the slightest trace of that whining sentimentality and ima- 
ginary romanticism of Pierre Loti’s Les Desenchantees. 
The Turkish Halid Zia depicted Turkish life with a more 
realistic brush, as glaring in its colours as a sunset on the 
Bosphorus. But he also bears the stamp of his time and 
the atmosphere of Constantinople at the turning of the 
century ; his heroes and heroines display a stupendous 
knowledge of European literature and art, a knowledge 
certainly possessed by the author and wrongly imputed 
to his figures. But his technique of story-telling is so 
exquisite that it has rarely been surpassed. Halid Zia 
marks an epoch in Turkish fiction. The seed which he 
planted bore rich fruit after him and his influence on his 
countrymen remains indelible. 

Like a meteor appears Jenab Shihabeddin, as a poet, 
prose- writer and essayist on the horizon of Turkish litera- 
ture. A physician by profession and an artist by con- 
viction, he wrote on French literature which he had studied 
thoroughly. He also wrote a series of articles on a journey 
to the Hijaz, Haj Yolunda and To Europe {Evropa 
Mektublari). As poet he represents the refined tone of 
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the fanciful love-lyric. He characterised his poetry in 
the following lines : 
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I stuck an angel’s wing to my steed of thoughts. 

From the night of words and the light of fancy ; 

To grow a flower to my taste 

From the foam of the tank of dreams, 

This was all my hope when I took to poetry. 

His poem on snow with its musical accent will enchant 
as long as there is an ear for rhythm. 
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Like a bird which has lost its mate, the snow 
Is seeking the days of spring aglow. 

Oh yearning songs of burning hearts ! 

Oh serenades of cooing bards ! 

In the morrow of the spring 
It envelopes the earth with a silent ring ! 

Noiselessly its flakes below 
Fall with a deep sorrow. 

He finds the most tender words for love and the worship 
of the beloved and he has the capacity to clothe his words 
in a musical garb which like a rainbow shines above a 
babbling brook. He filled the pages of the Servet-i- 
Funun with numberless lines. For him, like a Sufi of 
this earthly world, love was everything. 

J J— ^ 0 Ojj * J I L.*»- y 
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From this desert of metre and rhyme 
Your image leads my thoughts aright ! 

What ineites my heart to the dance of verse 
Is the music of your lips and words. 

And his earthly love sometimes rises to the level of 
allegory where it easily can meet the eternal yearning of 
the soul after a higher life of heavenly love. His poem 
on Don Juan, that double-faced representative of liberti- 
nism and noble love, embraces both the man and the 
disillusioned sceptic. He is seeking after love through 
joy and pain, adventure and crime. He longs for heavenly 
bliss and at the end so often finds only a woman. 

With Jenab Shihabeddin love is no more a hollow 
whining of recurring figures of speech, his verses, though 
written in Turkish with Persian words, have nothing in 
common with Baqi, Nefi, or Vchbi. He has grasped the 
spirit of Europe and transfused it into his words. 
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Empty is this feeling, still the heart is filled with it ; 
It covers the vacuum of the horizon of life ! 

W’e all search in this emptiness for a settling place 
To escape from the whirlpool of life. 

lA I j I j'A 1 J J (3* I iSj ^ ^ J 

The songs of the bird of love 
Warbled of the horizon of my soul ! 

All and each the fruits of a spring 
Flourished awhile and flew away. 

1 Jj Jjw a1)J 
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My pain buried with pains, 

In my soul I try to hide its sting ; 
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My sobs of yearning inhale only 

The scent of a souvenir radiating from a kerchief. 

The poet Shihabeddin was surpassed by the prose- 
writer Shihabeddin. His prose style may be favourably 
compared with any French or English writing of the 
first rank. His description of countries in his articles of 
travel are living pictures pulsating with the power of 
observation and projection. Reading his lines in prose 
it is difficult to comprehend the exertions of Turkish 
purists who aim at a colloquial language and deprive the 
style of its richness of vocabulary. 

The advent of constitutional government gave a new 
impetus to literature. Thirty-four years of expectation, 
with a throbbing anguish in the heart, suddenly broke 
into joy and exultation, and the press inhaled a free 
spirit and endless enthusiasm. Books appeared by 
hundreds, and readers devoured them. It was a sincere^ 
a noble joy of a nation ; and all who were sympathising 
onlookers at the event could not help feeling a deep 
gratification, at the new prospects of Turkey. Writers 
whom the censor had silenced rushed forward, and a new 
life agitated men’s minds. Among these young writers 
there were story-tellers, philosophers who analysed history 
and society, dreaming poets who sang in rapture of love 
and fancy. There was one tendency in all this revival 
of patriotism and enthusiasm : to part with the old and 
adopt the new light coming from Europe. Nationalism 
and Turkish imperialism mingled together into a vague 
raving for a new social life. The old forms of life slowly 
dwindled away. The madrasah, education lost its hold 
on the learned, and French culture permeated the upper 
classes. Erudition in Arabic and Persian and in Oriental 
philosophy gave place to the philosophy of Comte, and 
with the piu’istic movement Arabic and Persian words 
slowly gave way to Turkish expressions. This tendency 
was apparently twofold : in civilisation it turned towards 
the West, in culture towards the East ; but signs dimly 
showed that this East was not that of Islamic culture. 
Nationalism created another ideal besides that of religion : 
it found a proud gratification in the glory of the Turks, 
in their ancient history and legends, even pre-Islamic. 
The racial spirit gradually took the place of religious 
feeling and of Islamic brotherhood. While Namiq Kemal 
and ‘Abdul Haqq Hamid’s Vatan was the DaruH-Islamy 
the new nationalism found its ideal exclusively in the 
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Turkish race as distinct from others. European racial 
and national ideology permeated the young Turkish 
brains, andCahun’s Introduction into the History of Central 
Asia kindled a fire of pride in their old history. In the 
articles of Turkish reviews criticism ventured more freely 
to attack time-honoured beliefs. The analysis of psychic 
factors in fiction taught writers and readers to try to 
peep behind the curtains of social and historic events. 
It is undeniable that the turn was a little sudden 
and a childish joy at the discoveries of Western science 
filled the hearts ; but this was the case also with Europeans, 
and action has to be followed by reaction till the golden 
middle path is safely reached. It is undeniable that the 
Tiirks were the first Islamic people who imbibed European 
culture and tried to bring it into harmonj'’ with their 
own. A sharp struggle ensued between the old and the 
new. While Turkish novelists produced works compar- 
able to those of the West, the Madrasahs still clung to 
their taqJid, barren hair-splitting. The issue was certain. 
Release from oppression brought new spiritual life. 

Mehemed Rauf published his beautiful novel, Sep- 
tember (Eylul), a charming love story amid the cypress 
trees of the Bosphorus. This novelist was a master in 
expressing the most delicate feelings, the innermost senti- 
ments of the human heart. His friend Hnseyn .Jahid 
was a fighter, an undaunted critic of the stagnation of 
iaqlid, an ardent advocate of progress in ideas. It was his 
writing Avhich led to the suspension of the Servd-i-Funun 
on the eve of the proclamation of the Constitution. He 
was a novelist, short-story writer and critic. His best 
novels are Fancy (Khayal) and the Village Wedding 
(Kcuy Duyunu) both of a realistic colouring ; but his 
greatest merit is the critical spirit with which he approach- 
ed philological subjects and spread the knowledge of 
European conceptions in art. After the revival of political 
liberties he restricted his activity to newspaper editing, 
and his ebullient nature was well fitted for this task. 

A solitary wanderer through life is the figure of Suley- 
man Nazif, the double character of Turkish literature, 
like ‘ his swarthy face and white shining teeth. ’ Some- 
times foolhardy and brave, sometimes obsequious, he 
presents this twofold character also in his >vritings. A 
deep knowledge of the niceties of the Turkish language 
should have enabled him to become one of the greatest 
writers, but his eccentricities always drove him to the 
extreme. His prose is much superior to his poetry. 
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Prose literature took a decided turn toward Turanism 
and Turkish racialism in the writings of Ahmed Hikmet^ 
who foresaw the strength of this tendency and helped 
it by his stories. The Haristan and Gulistan (Thoms and 
Roses) is a romantic love-story ; it exalts the power of 
natural inclinations, as if whispering into the ears of the 
Turks : ‘ Love your race, be proud of your own self ! ’ 

Wliile romancers of this kind aroused the self- 
consciousness of the race, poets like Huseyn Siret were 
bewailing the lonesomencss of life, the departure of their 
beloved, old themes never worn out as long as there is a 
heart in human breasts. And the language sang a new 
music to the ever recurring anguish. It was melodious 
and sincere, no attempt to hide or to enhance the real 
feeling embedded in the words. 
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The sun, sinking , scatters evening glamour on the 

horizon ; 

From afar on a meadow the ringing of bells is heard. 

Flocks of sheep humbly return. 

Dike a shepherd whose sheep have gone astray, sunk 

in thoughts. 

What do I wait for on the road each evening ? 

Do you look for me, O darling child. 

While I am weeping for your orphan shadow ? 
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Alas 1 those eyes will not gaze at me. 

Those lips will not call me any more; 
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Our parted hands will meet no more ; 

Between us has blown this day a ’’bitter wind of 
autumn, lion-like 

O flower, shed and scattered, falling in the forest ! 

Fayiq ‘All, the younger brother of Suleyman Nazif, 
became the heroic but melancholy poet of the great 
disillusions the Turkish nation had to endure. The 
high expectations were rudely destroyed by the iron hand 
of events. The joyous exultation at a free and happy 
life were stifled by the treacherous attacks of a greedy 
Europe. The war of Tripoli, the hateful campaign of the 
Balkan States, numbed the budding hopes of the people. 
Discomfiture and misfortune were too harsh a fate for 
the Turks who fought so valiantly. Fayiq ‘Ali sang 
the songs of these dire times. “ Fleeting comforts ” 
(Fatii Teselliler) is the title of his volume of verse, to which 
Elhan-i-Vatan (Melodies of the Fatherland) are a worthy 
pendant. 


The tragedy of Turkey roused poetic inspiration in 
quarters which before nourished a warlike spirit. The 
son of the famous commander in the Russian .war Suley- 
man Pasha, Suleyman Nasib, was a poet born into this 
world for kindness and gentleness. A candid soul, his 
poems exhale mercy and goodness. Jelal Sahir, the minst- 
rel of women, is his counterpart. He seems to be a gay 
butterfly who must needs roam from flower to flower to 
gather the dew and honey of life. Baudelaire, the 
poet of rhymelj^ verse, inspired him with new emotions 
and he was ea^Mble to adapt his style to a new tune. 

\ </ 

If there had been no women my verses would have 
1^ * remained orphans ; 

mi 


“ Woman 9the oilly star on the sky of this foggy life.’ 


A forgotten writer who did not walk in the footsteps 
of the French Bourget or Flaubert, Huseyn Rahmi, 
calls our attention. He selected the characters of his 
novels not from the upper class, but from the squares and 
streets of the city. To us he is the more valuable, for he 
immortalised those people who represent the rapidly 
vanishing romance of the East. His figures speak their 
own language, rough and coarse but true. He might be 
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called the Zola of the Turks. He lived in those narrow 
lanes, he ate in those ashkhanehs where the hamal, the 
quarrelsome old women, the shy schoolboys, the traders 
and their companions lived their petty, colourful lives. 
The author of The Mistress {Metres), The Governess {Mur- 
chhiyeh). The Last Desire {Son arzv). etc. wrote much and 
quickly, and if his style is not a model his characters will 
always remain, attractive. 

His companion in versatility, Ahmed Rasim, has 
written in every Turkish newspaper on every possible 
subject, poetry and prose, history and fiction, legends and 
descriptions of customs ; he will be the last vestige of a 
Constantinople, dark yet luminous, mysterious and lovable, 
bashful and voluptuous, a city of romance and reality 
which, under the blows of modernism has vanished into 
legend before our eyes. 

The craving for racial Turanism was expressed in 
Turkish poetry by Mehemed Emin who first attempted to 
write in the language of the street. He wrote patriotic 
short poems in which he proudly called himself a Turk. 
Formerly the word Turk was equivalent to boor, and no- 
body would tolerate such an appellation. 

I am a Turk ; my creed and race is mighty. 

These lines were ominous ; they heralded the new ideal . 
His verses dealt with practical themes ; he encouraged 
the husbandman to produce more, to love his soil, the 
mother of all happiness and bounty ; he glorified the 
Turkish soldier in his Jenke Giderken (Going to Battle). 
His new' versification, in which he revived the old Turkish 
word for God {Tanri) (instead of the Arabic Allah), the 
God of the Turks, attracted the attention of European 
scholars more than the appreciation of the Turkish 
reading public, but it won the sympathies of the people, 
who were not so particular about bis doggerel. He stood 
the brunt of criticism and in a few years the Turanism 
of Zia Gok Alp, lekin Alp and others justified his inno- 
vation. 

At the same time the French Baudelaire and Verlaine 
took the imagination of some young writers like Emin 
Buland, Sbihabeddin, Sule3'^man and Tahsin Nahid who 
gathered in a circle called Fejr-i-AH (The Coming Dawn) 
and often discarded rhyme and rhythm and tried to ex- 
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press their feelings by the music of words. They were 
pupils of the French Parnassiens, those vague and fanciful 
innovators or seekers after new forms and new expressions. 
Ahmed Hashim was their most powerful representative, 
whose motto was : ‘ Poetry is not expressive of a definite 
meaning. The fire at night is visible to those in the skies, 
but those who squat in the ditch will not notice it. The 
best poem takes its power from the imagination of the 
reader. The poem need not have clarity, otherwise 
imagination becomes vacant. Poetry must admit, like 
the w'ords of prophets, more than one interpretation.'’ The 
Fejr-i-Ati was a by-product of the times, it was carried 
by the Zeitgeist but the main lines of development pointed 
in other directions. 

The history of a people is not determined by its geo- 
graphical situation and economic structure onl\^ Ideas 
imported from abroad and transformed in the soil of the 
national mind and, more than these ideas, the sentiments 
which are based on them, constitute the mightiest factors 
of history. Emotion drives thinking and action into 
channels prepared by material conditions, but it very 
often breaks through them. The dream of the Young 
Turks which moved on three planes, Ottoman ideals, 
Muslim ideals, and pan-Turkish or Turanian ideals, w'as 
foiled by material realities. The Balkan War w’ith its 
nationalistic tendency on the part of the Christian States, 
was a natural challenge to the Turkish nationalism. Pan- 
Islamic feeling nobly manifested itself. Contributions 
from India in kind and money profusely flowed in and 
the sympathy was with the Turks. But this was a 
Platonic manifestation without material realisation. No- 
body helped them in their deadly struggle and pan-Islamism 
proved futile as a political weapon in the ensuing Great 
War also. The Balkan War shattered the \ ery structure 
of the Turkish State, w'hich had only one link betw'cen the 
extensive and variegated provinces — Ottomanism, the 
cohesive power of the fiction of the House of Osman. 
The House of Osman was the real foundation of the Turkish 
State in the past. The State w^as Turkish only in so far 
as its official language was Turkish, but really it was a 
conglomeration of nations ruled by a guiding will. 

The House of Osman was in no way inferior to any 
other ruling dynasty of Europe. Even among its last 
representatives we find talented men and women. Most 
were excellent artists, especially architects and musicians. 
The Great War broke this last bond. Turkey lay defeated. 
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crushed, and “ the muddy boots of its enemies have soiled ” 
the sanctuaries of Constantinople. The spirit of Turkey 
suffered the heaviest blows. It lost its hope in its century- 
old ideals ; they all proved vain and illusory, but the 
spirit itself was not to die; it nurtured a new, a more ge- 
nuine ideal which was to overcome the Past and to create 
a brighter future. This future is to be quite their own 
and real to the Turk, abandoned by his Muslim co-relig- 
ionists and by his non-Muslim compatriots. It cannot 
be said that the new movement denied the Past. It 
denied that presentation of the Past which has become 
incongruous with Turkish political and mental life, and 
resorted to a more genuine interpretation of the Past, 
the Past of the Turkish people itself. Turanism has be- 
come an ideal, the language, the religious concepts, the 
brotherhood of the Turks who had been cut off from one 
another, scattered and subdued. This old unity of blood 
and culture must find an expression and must be realised. 
Zia Gok Alp utters it boldly 

j A) J i aJT Ai jjhj 

bj-" j i ' j 


“ The fatherland of the Turks is not Turkey nor 

Turkestan : 

The fatherland is a great and eternal abode : Turan.” 

In his book ‘ ‘ The Foundations of Turanism ’ ’ ( Turkchuluk 
Esaslari) he soberly refrains from the exaggerations of 
most Turanists, who conceive a political and cultural 
unity of all peoples who speak languages more or less of 
Ural-Altaic origin. His conception is sociological ; his 
sociology is that of Hurkheim and restricts the unity to 
those Turkish-speaking Central Asiatic peoples who cul- 
turally too can form a political unity. 

The slow transformation of the Turkish ideals from 
Islamic Ottoman towards Turanian is depicted in Halideh 
Edib’s novel Yeni Turan which gained great popularity 
on account of its patriotic tendencies, and also secured 
literary fame for the authoress. 

The advent of the new spirit was heralded by the 
foundation of the Turk Yurdu (Turkish Home), a literary 
circle of young writers headed by Omar Seyfeddin, a 
very talented humorist, and Zia Gok Alp. This circle 
issued a review in most expressive and readable language 
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which breathed the spirit of Turanism. Russian Turks 
like Akchura-oghlu Yusuf, an impressive speaker, and an 
Adherbayjani Turk, Agha-oghlu Ahmed, both imbued 
with Europeanised Russian cultme, joined the circle. 
The old motto — purity of language — was enlarged into a 
return to the old Turkish ; and accordingly obsolete words 
and dialectic expressions crept into their idiom which 
were as strange to the ordinary reader as the far-fetched 
Arabic and Persian words. But life here again conquered 
theories and this extravagance was soon reduced to 
reasonable limits. 

This activity in a purely literary field soon found wider 
scope. The activity of the young writers extended into 
social spheres and an organisation, first in Constantinople 
then in provincial towns, was created in order to educate 
young men and young women for the future task of nation- 
building. This organisation is the Turkish Hearth {Turk 
Ojnghi) and its president the indefatigable Hamdullah 
Subhi. “ the writer with an ever youthful face crowned 
with the grey hair of a sage.” Perhaps he is the hero of 
Halideh Edib’s novel, the intrepid organiser and champion 
of liberal ideas for the sake of his nation. The Turkish 
Hearth is an edu(*ational (dub, where poets recite their 
new verses, scientists and scholars deliver learned lectures, 
debates and social gatherings are held. An extensive 
library helps towards the formation of a progressive new 
spirit in Turkish society. Every organisation breathes 
success in its spirit and the evenings I spent in the gather- 
ings of the Turkish Hearth convinced me that there is a 
mighty impulse that vivifies and strengthens this wonderful 
organisation. Here the taste for art and literature is 
formed and carried into the remotest village ; the enthusi- 
asm which manifested itself in the appreciation of the 
best new Turkish novels in this circle shoAvs that Turkish 
intellectual life has a future before it. 

It is risky to pass judgment on the newest literature 
of Turkey, as we are too near to the time in which the 
works were written, and personal acquaintance with most 
of the authors rather blurs my sight than sharpens it. 
In many points I have to differ from the public opinion, 
and it is my advantage in some ways but in many ways 
my disadvantage, that I look at Turkish books with the 
eye of a sympathising foreigner only. I was not taken in 
by the idealising characterisation of Halideh Edib and 
her uneven style, and can explain her popularity by her 
great patriotic services only ; but there is no doubt that 
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she has done meritorious work in the formation of the 
new Turkish mentality. 

I have to do full homage to Yaqub Qadri, an artist 
in prose with a musical accent. It was in the columns 
of the Servet-i~Funun that this musical prose of Qadri made 
its first appearance in an article entitled Istimdad 
(Help) in which he censured the extreme purists. His 
first novel Screnjom (Accident) is a plain story of a slave- 
girl in Egypt, but betrays the capacity for chiaroscuro 
of the author and his throbbing passion. His Erenlerin 
Baghi (The Garden of the Saints) is a parody of sainthood, 
while a similar subject is worked out in a masterly manner 
in his Nur Baha where he tells of the love of a believing 
woman, for a Bektashi dervish who tries to grasp the 
Inconceivable through the paroxysm of love. When the 
woman finds out that she is only a means to a noble aim, 
she aequiesces in her lot and finds peace in forgiveness. 
The novel created a great sensation. The Bektashis 
became a very unpopular order after the dissolution of the 
Janissaries, but some saw sacrilege in exposing their 
secret rites. 

Refiq Khalid is an able representative of Turkish 
humour. Turkish humour is something exquisite in 
its pungency and simplicity, and in bygone centuries, 
before Turkish literature had reached Europe, there was 
one book which attracted notice, — The Anecdotes of 
Nasruddin, whose wit, angularity, and shrewdness never 
fail to raise a laugh. Refiq Khalid worked on this model 
in his Kirpinin Dedikleri {Sayings of a Porcupine), used 
his pungent tongue against the Young Turks, and ridiculed 
their awkwardness in politics. He parodied the old 
classical prose style of the historian Naima in describing 
the^ chief actors of parliamentary government, Ahmed 
Riza, Riza Nur and others. This series of articles reflects, 
besides its travestied laughing-stock, the sadness and sorrow 
of those days to which so much hope was attached. 

But it is not only the humorist Refiq Khalid who 
deserves mention, but also the story-teller who can char- 
acterise his figures with such sharpness that they seem to 
step out of the pages. His description of Asia Minor 
{Anadoluyu Nasil (^urdum) is minute and faithful but 
soniewhat dry. It seems as if he possessed more negative 
critical than positive creative powers. His masterly 
language is fluent, sweet and full of witty metaphors. 
The political changes in Turkey compelled him to leave 
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the country. Such a sharp tongue cannot prosper while 
a new nation is being built. Perhaps his longing for his 
home will deepen his feelings and enable him to create a 
lasting masterpiece. 

The humorist Refiq Khalid had an able rival in Omar 
Seyfuddin, an officer who stood first in the movement for 
the new tone in literature. He fought with his sword 
in the war and fought with his pen. In spite of his death 
at a premature age his works have immortalised him in 
Turkish literature. His humorous short stories collected 
under the title of “ High Heels” (Yuksek Ukcheler) betray 
a rare technique and a sober wit, and will be read for a 
long time to come. 

Reshad Nuri has gained the greatest success after the 
novels of Khalid Zia. He deserves this success and reputa- 
tion for he is a real story-teller whose novels favourably 
compare with similar productions of the West. He first 
started on his literary career as a dramatic critic and 
having acquired a fairly extensive knowledge of Euro pea 
dramatic literature, wrote some successful plays himse 
in which his technique excelled. He then took to adapta- 
tion, a very favourite form with the Turks since Ahmed 
Vefiq Pasha, who adapted the plays of Moliere. Dramatic 
literature is the most profitable, and since Turkey Avas not a 
party to the Berne convention, any European play might 
be translated into Turkish Avithout royalty. Reshad 
Nuri’s first novel was “Robin” {Chali Kudiu), in which he 
tells the story of a self-willed girl who refuses to marry 
her fianefe on her AV'edding-day, because she learnt that 
he had enjoyed ad\'cnturous loves before her, and after 
an eventful ramble in Asia Minor finallj' returns, forgives 
him and gets married. The subject of this noA’el, which 
extends to 600 pages, is simple and from the point of view 
of technique many faults might be detected in it ; but 
in spite of all this the story is so attracti\’e that one reads 
it to the end. It is Turkish and it captured the heart of 
the Turkish reading public. The author has ahvays a 
symbolic story to tell Avhich underlies the subject of the 
novel. 

Another novel of his, the title of which is From the 
Lips to the Heart {Dudakdan Qalba), also contains a nucleus 
storv to which the novel forms an enlarged frame. Its 
melancholy, somewhat pessimistic tone is perhaps a true 
reflection of the Turkish temperament ; this martial race 
is at bottom sad and sorrowful and susceptible to the tend- 
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The Apotheosis of Indian Red 

Railway travelling in India is a very different thing to 
railway travelling in England. To take a train in India 
is no small matter ; it is often like taking furnished apart- 
ments for a few days. One covers a distance about three 
times the whole span of Britannia’s Isle, — and back again ; 
and such an expedition is a very ordinary jaunt. The 
“ Flying Scotsman ” which is, I suppose, still the railway 
ideal of every British schoolboy, as it was of mine, is 
merely an excursion train compared to the Punjab Mail ! 
The Bristol-to-London run is no doubt a rapid business, 
but would be far too brief to cut much ice in India ! In 
short, railway travelling in England is a trip ; Avhile in 
India it is a journey . 

Not that the journey from Bombay to Gwalior is a 
very lengthy affair. You get into the train in Bombay at 
fifteen minutes past three in the afternoon, and alight 
at Gwalior after lunch on the following day. So it is but 
a matter of nearly twenty-four hours ; but one can see a 
lot of India in that time, and after the train has mounted 
the Western Ghats, we have all the wide Indian plains 
before us. I have heard this particular journey described 
as ugly ; but that must be in the cold weather, which is 
the trooping season for American and other travellers ; 
not when the whole jungle is spread out before one’s 
astonished eyes, like an illuminated scroll, enriched 
everywhere with the brilliant scarlet flourishes of the 
Flame-of-the-Forest. When you behold this loveliest 
of all forest trees, not singly, but in battalions, you may be 
sure that you are reading Nature’s preface to the coming 
•drama of the Hot Weather. But that need not trouble 
you, for it is not too hot yet, anyway ; and the Flame-of- 
the-Forest groves are the most glorious and abundant 
red that has ever delighted your eyes. 
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Nature was of course the first, and is still the best, of 
our colour-co-ordinators ; the pale jungle with its hard- 
baked earth, sparsely sprinkled with dry stunted bush, 
only broken here and there near the railway with a field 
of gram, or sugar-cane, makes a neutral background, 
against which the trees can show off their amazing 
brightness to the best advantage. The vast plain is 
lighted by their annual flowering, but not equally so. 
Here and there, dotted over the expanse, the trees flicker 
like the countless watch-fires of a vast army, stretching 
as far as to the edge of the quivering horizon. Nearer at 
hand there are larger more vivid patches, where the massed 
blossoms have conquered and climbed to triufltiph above 
the greenery ; right below the embankment the whole 
forest seems to have burst into a splendid mystical con- 
flagration, like that which the Prophet Moses beheld in 
the bush whence the voice of the Lord was heard — the 
bush that burned but was not consumed. The trees 
sometimes come close to us, so close that, as the train 
passes, we long to snatch a branch of their Promethean 
fire ; and we see how veritably torch-like they are, with the 
blossoms bursting from the higher, bare, grey branches, 
and all their heavy dark green leafage below. 

Red is the colour of splendour, of rejoicing,* — ^just as 
black is the hue of awe and sorrow ; and there are no such 
reds as those of India. This is in some sort an excuse for 
the cheap pictures of India ; crimson oblongs, stamped 
with the silhouettes of mosques, or palms, which are 
supposed to represent Indian sunsets for post-card pur- 
poses. And India really is rather like these cheap re- 
productions of her ! It is true that one may spend a 
holiday in Vevey, or Montreux, without ever identifying 
the lake of Geneva with the “ Blue licman ” of the highly 
coloured Swiss photographs ; but one has only to take a 
drive in Bombay, or to the neighbouring beaches of 
Varsova, to see the sunsets not only painting the sky with 
the most sanguine of hues, but “ the multitudinous seas 
incarnadine.” This red, communicated by the sky to 
the sea, seems to have crept into the terrestrial decorations 
of India. It is a holy colour, with which the devout daub 
the way-side images of Ganesha of the elephant’s head, or 
Hanuman the monkey god. In the deep jungle you will 
come unexpeetedly upon a stone or rock with the red seal 
of its sacredness splashed upon it, or perhaps a tree-trunk 

* There are exceptions to this general rule ; the draperies of Hindu 
■widows are red. 
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similarly blazed. At Gwalior I saw an old tree growing 
inside a house, and smeared with the red paint that 
proclaimed that it was not as other trunks which happen 
to have become inextricably involved with the domestic 
architecture. Red paint is the symbol of mystical super- 
natural contacts between Men and the Immortals, — ^a 
vivid red, not unlike that of the Flame-of-the-Forest. 
The women spread the colour in the form of henna upon 
the palms and nails of their hands and with it decorate the 
soles of their feet ; and red is a sign of consecration like 
the single scarlet kunkum mark between the Hindu 
woman’s dark arched brows. In the robes of the people 
red is the most prevalent colour, the common hue of 
personal decoration ; of sari, border, bangle, turban, 
kummerhund. and shoe. To see this colour in all the ful- 
ness of this personal application, you should go to Gwalior, 
and study the pageantry of the country carts ; their yoke 
of milk-white oxen ; the bevy of w'omen, in scarlet, orange, 
and heliotrope, crowded in the rustic vehicle, making so- 
glittering and lavish a spectacle, that the rich red of the 
earth which has dyed the huge wheels of the cart, as it has 
dyed the jungle thorn, looks almost drab in comparison !' 

This is the colour of the embroidery of the Royal 
elephants of the State ; as we see also in many passages 
in the Rajput and Mogul pictures. The flowers and flow- 
ering trees of India carry its glow from the gardens to the 
highways. The rose, the scarlet hibiscus, and the canna 
arc its variations in the gardens ; the Flame-of-the-Forest, 
the gold mohiu tree, the pomegranate, and the silk- 
cotton publish this passionate hue by road and field. 
The country people paint the horns of their bullocks, and 
the legs of their horses, red ; Goa is far ruddier than the 
reddest of our Devonshire lanes ; and there is the sand- 
stone of the Indian buildings — ^the colour that Akbar 
loved, and of which he built the red city of Fathptir Sikri, 
and the great bastions and turrets of Delhi and Agra. 

Alas ! for these royal preferences ! Red has been the 
colour appropriated to revolutions, and the riotous 
upheavals of populations ; as though turbulent humanity 
was willing to stamp its discontents with the effulgent 
hue which is sacred to the gods, and so should prove them 
to be divine ! And so all over India, whose record of 
wars, assaults, family feuds, rebellions, massacres, immo- 
lations, and assassinations is unsurpassed by any other 
country, however proud it may be of the annals of its 
militant past, it seems but fitting that there should reign 
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n glare, as of blood, in the fervent heat of noon, and that 
crimson intermingles even in the coolest shadows of the 
Indian night, as though they had failed to hide the blood 
of many victims. But these are grim fancies, hardly to be 
justified even by the law of artistic contrast ; for is not 
red the artist’s true colour ? And has not the artist in 
many lands accepted Indian Red for his palette ; a warm 
ingredient, to fortify with its passionate glow the colder 
and less lively hues ? The mystical artist dreams of 
Deit}'^ itself in terms of colour. There is Brahma, the 
Creator, whose is the primary colour of yellow ; blue is 
for Vishnu the Preserver ; and red for Shiva, the Destroyer. 
And as this Triad is surrounded by a host of other divin- 
ities, who are but other aspects of the same, so the three 
primary colours multiply from within themselves all the 
innumerable hues and shades which go to beautify our 
world. And if it be pardonable to think of colour as an 
earthly interpreter between us and the Divine, then must 
the three primaries be of equal value, balancing one another 
in the scale, as every artist knows they do. 

So red is not to be contemned for its materialism ; nor 
blue eulogised for its etherealness ; nor yellow put first, 
for all its sun-like radiance. 

An imaginative writer has told a story of an artist 
whose pictures were all invested with a mysterious glow, — - 
a glow that fascinated all beholders ; but as his pictures 
grew ever richer and warmer in colour, the artist pined 
and paled ; at last he died ; and only then was it dis- 
covered that the glow of his pigments had been provided 
by his own life-blood. 

Sometimes we, strangers, who love the country, feel 
that there is a fatal secret in her uncommon and compel- 
ling beauty. Mighty indeed must have been the spell, 
great the sacrifice, that has spread that immortal glow 
through India’s Art and Life ! 

II 

The Fortresses of Gwalior and Narwar. 

There are some portraits in which the central figure is 
less interesting than its environment, and there are cities 
which shine chiefly by reason of their associations. Gwa- 
lior, like Edinburgh, is very markedly a city with a back- 
ground. Yet the Fort, except for its boys’ school, does 
. not, I suppose, bulk very large in the present-day life of 
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Gwalior. People who recall it as it was about 1886 , 
speak of its being then covered with rank vegetation, and 
the haunt of game and panther. Now the obstructions 
have vanished, and the wild beasts with them. The old 
buildings have emerged from their obscurity ; and the 
Fort maintains the important role which it has played for 
many centuries as the dominating landmark of the country . 
The art it contains, and the thrilling stories it has to relate, 
give a wild and singular interest to that tremendous length 
of frowning scarp topped with palaces, towers, and battle- 
ments. When one goes, as is the custom at Gwalior, to 
the Morar Bund, to enjoy the cool of the evening, and looks 
at the Fort from a distance, when the sky is reflecting its 
paling features in the still, lotus-covered waters of the 
river, one can scarcely avoid being struck by the resem- 
blance between this landscape and the view of the Fort at 
Agra, from the terrace of the Taj, about the same time 
of day. Only, instead of the mud flats of the Jumna, 
the view at Gwalior is embellished with green banks and 
verdant trees ; and the middle distance, instead of con- 
sisting of an arid waste, is pleasingly broken by woods ; 
while the lotus-covered “ lake ” forms the foreground. 
In spite of these differences however, the long isolated 
crag (Manucci correctly called it “ a great mountain ”)^ 
which contains the Fort of Gwalior is remarkably similar, 
in its distant silhouette at least, to Agra’s citadel. Quite 
a small miracle, merely the clothing of the Agra flats with 
verdure, and the sprouting of lotuses in the Jumna, would, 
it seems, suffice to make the two pictures almost identical. 
But upon closer consideration the F ort at Gwalior develops 
its independence, by showing differences, — including its 
inaccessibility. For instance, to take an elephant in 
order to climb the old High Street of Edinburgh to reach 
the Castle, would be to cause a first-class sensation in 
“ Auld Reekie ” ; but would be taking much more trouble 
than such a tame ascent is worth. Now, at Gwalior, 
when we wish to mount to the famous Man Singh Palace^ 
on the very brink of the scarp, we first mount an elephant 
(outside the beautiful Gujari Mahal, at the foot of the 
crags) and the huge animal slowly hoists us up the ascent 
which is much too steep for any wheeled vehicle to tackle. 
And sitting and swaying on our airy perch as the elephant 
carries us up the rock, we acquire many giddy bird’s-eye 

(1) Irving’s edition of Manucci. vol, I, page 69. 

(2) The Hindu ruler, Man Singh, whose name it bears dourished 
A.D. 1486— 1516. 
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views of the city far beneath our feet, and a healthy respect 
at the same time for the enormous scale on which these 
natural fortifications were designed by nature, and imple- 
mented by Man, the plagiarist. Either to glance down on 
the flat-roofed buildings, which the distance has converted 
into dolls’ houses, or to look upwards at the grim face of 
the towering cliff, is a dizzy business, and seems even more 
so from an elephant’s back. 

However, if the ascent of the Fort of Gwalior from this 
side costs us a qualm or two now and then, it is a very 
much easier business than gaining access to the sister 
Fortress of Narwar, which is some fifty miles south-west 
of Gwalior. This aged citadel is engirdled with some five 
miles of fortifications on a hill that dominates the beautiful 
and brilliant valley through which runs the river Sindh. 
When I visited this famous spot, we came from the direc- 
tion of Shivpuri ; and I shall never forget the scene — a 
few miles before reaching Narwar — when the road begins 
to descend and there suddenly bursts upon one’s view a 
wide and brilliant prospect. The vale was literally 
covered over with forests ofFlame-of-the-Forest, in full 
resplendent bloom, with the blue river pools sparkling 
among the silvery rocks in the early morning light, and 
the grand old, many -arched Mogul bridge spanning it 
with the calm dignity of art and age. It was a scene not 
likely to be relinquished from the store-house of memory !’ 
Soon after crossing the bridge we came in sight of the Fort 
of Narwar confronting us rather bleakly from the top of a 
high hill, which greatly extended its length, and increased 
its height as we advanced along a road stamped with the 
relics of Mogul Art, ruined tombs, or crumbling domes.. 
The town of Narwar, a confused cluster of whitewashed 
houses, colonnades, and cupolas, still huddles under its 
ancient Fortress ; and the hill — ^for this is not a rock, as 
at Gwalior — has to be climbed on foot by means of a long, 
irregular, and very steep roadway — ^partly a road, partly 
a staircase, and partly a crude incommodious mixture of 
both ! The climb is ho joke in the increasing heat of the 
day, for the path is destitute of shade. There is not the 
uncomfortable sense of the void behind one’s back, as on 
the rock at Gwalior, but the enormous old bastions, towers 
and ramparts, above our heads, cracked and seamed with 
many an ominous fissure, and obviously longing to burst 
their age-old fastenings, and to be at rest at last in the 
valley below, are anything but a reassuring spectacle. 
This is specially the case when we pass, lying across our 
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path, vast piles of debris — the ruins of buildings which 
have refused to defy Time any longer, and have dissolved 
the precarious partnership of stone and mortar, and taken 
the plunge downwards in what must have been a most 
thunderous and awful avalanche. The trouble is that the 
towering but doubtfully poised battlements seem on the 
verge of following suit ; and it is only after the long tedious 
trudge is over, and when we have safely passed under three 
tottering gateways, that we discover that the still surviv- 
ing sections of the old city on the hill, though vastly 
ruined, stand upright upon their supports and, to our 
great relief, are not inclined at an angle of forty-five 
degrees.^ 

After this comforting find, it seemed quite a small 
drawback to be told by the sepoy guards who had joined 
o\ir party in the town, and accompanied us to the Fort, 
carrying rifles, that panthers and even tigers abound 
within the walls of the Fort, where the jungle has reclaimed 
much of the area once built on bj’^ Hindu and Muslim. 
In the old Rajput Palaces and a very ancient Mosque,® one 
may still find many legible traces, however, of the ancient 
occupants. In the Kachheri Mahal (which the Hindu 
legends say was once the palace of King Nala, renowned 
in the Mahabharaia) some of the halls are still decorated 
with highly interesting paintings. Although these are 
much defaced, the scheme of these mural decorations may 
still easily be understood ; and a few figures in the pictures, 
yet survive. On the best preserved side of the room con- 
taining the paintings, we can see that the wall has been 
geometrically planned in oblong panels with floral borders, 
on either side of the central doorway. There was a dado 
below, which is now obliterated, and the frieze above the 
door contains the picture of an elaborate garden (with 
palaces on either side) with tanks, flower-beds, and walls 
laid out in precise formal symmetry. This panel is an 
accurate but not very artistic exercise in the science of 
Linear Perspective, with its parallel lines converging to 
the exact centre of the composition. 

Two of the panels to the right of the doorway (from the. 
spectator’s view) show the remains of delicate, finished 

(1) On the way up to this Fort the visitor passes a line of pillars 
which are all leaning. They are supposed to have thus done obeisance 
to the Hero, Nala, when he quitted Narwar for the last time. 

(2) “ The mosque by Sikander Lodi, built in A.H. 912 (A.D. 1506) 

in commemoration of the conquest of the Fort.” Directory of Forts 
in Gwalior State. M. B. Garde. ' 
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and artistic workmanship. They are compositions of 
female figures, executed in the Rajput style ; each draped 
and bejewelled maiden being about six inches in height. 
The panels are painted in tempera on a white ground, 
polished to marble smoothness, as in the Jaipur recipe. 
The white ground was lightly washed over with a coat of 
Indian Red, and on this the artist worked. The colours 
are now sombre ; deep maroon, mauve, and black predomi- 
nate in what remains. From the few fragments of plaster 
still adhering to the ceiling, it would seem to have been 
painted in livelier hues ; but it is too ruined to enable me 
to hazard more than a guess. The strict geometrical 
subordination of these mural decorations to the archi- 
tectural requirements is instructive, and may be compared 
with the ornamentation in the adjoining hall (on the 
other side of the gaddi or throne)^ which consists of ela- 
borate floral designs modelled in relief and inset with 
glittering glass, (not unlike those in the Bathroom in Shah 
Jahan’s buildings in the Fort at Agra). The main differ- 
ence between these two apartments lies, not in the arrange- 
ment of the designs, which in both cases is strictly archi- 
tectural, but merely in the different mediums of decoration. 

After this long digression, let us transfer ourselves to 
Gwalior again, and once more visit the superb Elephant 
Gate of Man Singh’s Palace — ^not on an elephant this time, 
but by the Western or Urwahi road which is not impassable 
for a powerful motor. Here we shall obtain further 
evidence of the methods by which Rajput and Mogul 
builders were able to reinforce the effects of their archi- 
tecture by the use of colour. The eastern facade of this 
palace, which James Fergusson has described as “ the 
most remarkable and interesting example of a Hindu 
Palace of an early age in India ” and of which he says, 
“ Nowhere do I remember any architectural design 
capable of imparting similar lightness to a massive wall ” 
largely owes its unforgettable elegance and beauty to its 
colours. The bright splendid blue of the Indian sky which 
forms the background to the six cupola-crowned towers* 
— ^which seem to embody in themselves all the romance and 
fascination of an Eastern fairy tale — ^looks through the 
shotholes of the battlements, and is miraculoxisly repeated 
in the superb blue tiles which decorate these walls. This 

(1) Supposed to be the throne of Nals. 

(2) These cupolas were covered with domes of gilt copper when 
Babar saw them in 1S27. History of Indian and Eastern ArekUecture, 

76, (Fergusson). 
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decoration seems to blend the architecture with the sky ; 
the delightful greens and yellows introduced in the tiles 
■(best seen on the South Wall) are brought in as simple 
forms, banana leaves, parrots; ducks, tigers, elephants, 
and crocodiles ; but all are relieved against that final 
ultimate blue ; just as the whole palace is itself relieved 
by a blue, which though it may wax and wane with the 
passing hours, has had its bourne fixed inimitably by the 
decrees of Nature herself. Raja Man Singh must have 
learnt the secret of this artistic rule of conformity. How- 
ever, though such may be the purely aesthetic reason for 
the glorious colour values of the Man Mandir, there still 
remains the mystery of the technical achievement of these 
colomed tiles. Perhaps the craftsmen who made, these 
were Persian ? Perhaps a Chinese design had inspired 
that frieze of yellow ducks; which is repeated on the 
lower, the Hindola Gate ? Anyway the older colourists 
triumphed, as we may best realise by following the South 
Wall to its termination, and looking at the new tower 
which was added in 1892. As a copy of the original 
towers, this addition will pass well enough ; and one does 
not feel inclined to criticise its form or carvings. But in 
the attempt to reproduce the coloured tiles, the modern 
decorator has failed. The blue is either too heavy, and 
therefore out of relation to the sky behind it, or else too 
dull ; and the greens and yellows lack vitality. Alas ! 
One wonders how many other secrets of Eastern art 
perished with this one ! Fortunately the rich hues adorn- 
ing the old towers are preserved ; and the architecture and 
colour hold us with a unique spell. 

Ill 

Memorials of the Moguls 

One of the fine old Persian stories describes how a 
certain King of Kharizm, had heard of the beauty of a 
distant Princess, Husn Banu, by name. This story, in the 
somewhat stilted English translation, goes on to say : 
“ He therefore sent his own painter with the view of having 
a sight of Husn Banu, so as to have a portrait of her drawn 
and brought to him. The painter departed, and after 
several days arrived at Shahabad, where Husn Banu’s 
people, according to their general custom, attended and 
presented him with food, showing him every attention. 
After some stay, when about to take leave, they conveyed 
liim to Husn Banu’s presence ; she kindly enquired into 
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his circumstances, and offered him money for his journey. 
The painter said, ‘ My wish is to serve under your govern- 
ment, and spend the remainder of my life on your thresh- 
old.’ Husn Banu asked, ‘ What is your profession ? ’ 

‘ I am,’ said he, ‘ a painter, who can delineate the moon 
from behind a curtain ,’ Hasn Banu then said, ‘ Well, 
you may delay your departure for a little ’; and some short 
time after she began to consider in her mind, ‘ How can 
I get a portrait of myself, for the painter is a stranger ? 
However what will be the harm of his delineating my 
features from behind a curtain ? ’ The painter said,’ 
■* Most bountiful lady, do you stand on the roof of the 
house, and cause a vessel full of water to be placed below ; 
then look down into that vessel.’ Husn Banu did so, 
and the painter, seeing her form in the water, drew the 
picture, and went with it to his own house, where he 
delineated every line and mole that existed in the original. 
The tale goes on to explain that the painter “ made two 
■copies of the portrait, one of which he presented to Husn 
Banu, and the other he kept for himself. . . . The painter 
then conveyed the portrait of Husn Banu to his own 
Prince ” whose heart was, of course, captivated by the 
picture.* 

The interest of this romance lies not only in its tribute 
to the “ cuteness ” of the artist, but in its applicability 
to a good deal of the art which one sees in India. At 
Gwalior, for instance, the Mogul relics are few, but signi- 
ficant ; they are a vivid parenthesis, as it were, in the 

* The Adventures! of Hatim Tai. Forbes’ translation. 1869. 
Another ruse of a clever portrait painter to outw it the restrictions of the 
Purdah is described in the curious old Persian romance called “ Bahar-i- 
Danish or the “ Garden of Knowledge translated (literally) by 
Jonatlian Scott (1870). The clever artist of the story, Benuzzeer, by 
name, had to obtain, somehow' or other, for his master King Jahandir, 
the portrait of the Princess Baharawar. He professed to have in his 
possession (among the other gems he had show-n her) a work of art of 
priceless value, which he could only disjday to her personally. Curio- 
sity caused the Princess to agree to dispense w’ith the conventional 
screen or curtain, and while she looked at the rarity, we are told that : 
“ During the time of his being honoured with her exalting converse, 
with keen observation, and impressive skill, he had drawn upon the 
page of his mind with the pencil of recollection, the striking lineaments 
of her angel-like features : and being dismissed, on returning to his 
quarters, immediately took up his miraculous implements, and portrayed 
her likeness on a piece of silk so strongly as not to deviate a hair’s line 
from the elegant stature and hoori-envied countenance (of the lady).” 
The artful artist having thus attained the end he had in view, departed 
with the portrait of the Princess and was warmly rew'arded by his 
master. 
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story ; we obtain swift revealing side glances at the Moguls, 
rather than a full view ; we see the faint reflection of a 
fuller beauty ; much as the artist beheld the face of his 
mistress inverted in the bowl of water. Something of 
immeasurably lovely promise speaks to us from the mina- 
rets of the Jumma Masjid, is signalled to us across the 
valley from the Mogul Palaces upon the rort,^ and reveals 
itself in richer measure in the mausoleum of Mahommed 
Ghaus. But even in this grand building the Mogul’s 
stately art seems to glimmer through a veil. The butterfly 
has not yet quite cast aside the film of the chrysalis ; may 
not yet show itself in the courage of conseious loveliness.^ 
There is, however, a special sweetness about the early 
Mogul work, perhaps because, like modesty in a brilliant 
youth, it seems to promise great things to come. The 
tomb of Mahommed Ghaus, recalls to one’s mind a vision, 
confused, but splendid, of Baber — deep drinker, mighty 
hunter, a pioneer ; of Sher Shah the Afghan, — builder of 
the lovely Purana Khila Mosque at Delhi ; of Humayun, 
the tenacious continuer of a broken regime ; and ofi the 
young Akbar, under whose stimulating orders, this tomb* 
which is comparable in beauty even to the Purana Khila 
itself, was built. The Saint was a great figure in his life- 
time. “ He was celebrated for the efficiency of his bless- 
ings ; powerful kings paid their respects to him ; his charit- 
ies were unbounded, even to infidels ; he was totally free 
from pride or egotism and never uttered the syllable 
“ Man ” which signifies “ I. 

It seems therefore only appropriate that the arts of 
the Pathan, Rajput, and Mogul should have met, united, 
and conspired together in the building of this splendid 
memorial. The huge square of the tomb, one of the earli- 
est of Akbar’s reign, is surrounded by a noble gallery 
screened with jali or trellis work in stone, which I have 
never seen excelled anywhere.^ 

(1) I was unable to see the interior of the Jahangiri Mahal, and the 
Shahjahani Mahal, as these buildings are used as an arsenal, and are 
closed to visitors. 

(2) The square-domed turrets show the transition stage in this 
•work. 

(8) From a printed notice on the tomb ; Archaeological Department. 

(4) In contrasting this and other beauties of the tomb of Mahommed 
Ghaus with less perfect Pathan work, James Fergusson says, “ Something 
may be due to the fact that. Gwalior was a city where building of 
an ornamental character had long been going on, and where consequent- 
ly a superior school of masons and architects may always have existed.?’. 

Uistory of India and Eastern Architecture, p, 291. The fact is 
that Gwalior is still renowned for the joli (trellis) work of its craftsmen.. 
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Near this mausoleum lies the grave of the singer, 
Tansen, a very lowly tomb indeed. Yet Tansen is said 
to have been the greatest musician India ever produced 
he was one of the nine chosen worthies of Akbar’s Cotirt 
mentioned by Abul Fazl. He must therefore have been a 
brilliant artist ; but in death it is not art, but sanctity 
that counts ; and it was the humble Saint who received the 
memorial of this mighty dome and its tributary cupolas, 
at the hand of posterity, while the courtly artist was lucky 
to be allowed to rest in his insignificant corner of the spa- 
cious graveyard, within the shadow of the mausoleum. 
The old tamarind tree which grows near his grave is the 
singer’s most charming memorial ; musicians and dancing 
girls still repair to this tree, believing that by chewing 
its leaves they will obtain the endowment of a melodious 
voice. The Jumma Musjid in the old city, nearer to the 
universal background of the Fort than the Tomb of 
Mahommed Ghaus, is a later example of Mogul Art. When 
we have passed through the fruit-sellers squatting at the 
foot of the flight of narrow steps, taking care not to knock 
over the naked baby, with the large curious eyes, and the 
tuft on the top of its shaven poll, we dispense with our 
shoes at the small gateway and are free to walk in the 
quadrangle, a goodly portion of which is occupied by the 
tank. The parapet of the latter offers a vantage point 
from which to survey the facade of the building, the chief 
charm of which lies in its light and pleasing proportions. 
The most attractive architectural features of the Jumma 
Mas j id are its graceful minarets, girdled by elegant bal- 
conies, and, like the mosque itself built of plain Bamora 
stone. Without changing our position we need only 
raise oim eyes to behold the mighty shoulder of rock 
which the Fort thrusts forward, on which the towers and 
battlements of Jahangir’s palace look like an embroidered 
epaulette. 

It is odd, perhaps callous, to think of the Moguls at 
Gwalior in wholly aesthetic terms ; for them the great 
fortress served as one of the official prisons for Princes.* 
The ramparts that rise so majestically into view, when we 
approach the city by way of the Agra Road, must often 
have struck awe and terror into the heart of an imfortunate 

(1) From the printed notice of the Archseological Department, at 
the tomb. 

(2) The second State Prison (according to de Lafit) was Ranthambore 
( Jeypore State) and the third was Rohtasgarh, in Bengal. (See foot- 
note on page 106 of Constable and Smith’s edition of Bernier). 
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captive carried in the guarded palanquin in dust and de- 
jection to his doom. The room in this Fort in whichMurad 
jSukhsh,^ Aurangzeb’s ill-fated brother, was immured, 
is not a dungeon, but a large circular apartment, its stone 
vaulting supported on massive round pillars. There are 
no windows, and the place looks gloomy enough even in 
the light of the electric lamps which have been installed 
for the benefit of visitors. What sadness, and despair, 
must this chamber have witnessed in the past ! What 
a via dolorosa must that steep stony ascent to the Fort 
have been, for the many who had but too much reason tU' 
endorse the wisdom of the ancient warning. “ Put not 
thy faith in Princes ! ” It is behind the relics of the proud 
Mogul palaces^ that the sun goes down. Seated near the 
grave of the singer, Tansen, with the soaring dome of the 
Saint behind us, we watch the sky over the citadel, turning 
swiftly to deeper, redder gold, against which the walls and’ 
kiosks of Jahangir’s Palace start into sharpest relief. 
May we not take this spectacle for an allegory of the de- 
parted Moguls, their pomps and vanities ; their wisdom, 
pride, and power ? Fortune shone on them, as how, for a 
brief moment, the sun illumines these last relics of their 
greatness. And if we catch one brilliant impression of 
their fleeting art, against the fleeting glory, it is only to 
lose it the more irrevocably in the general dark. And yet, 
in the pride of his heart, Man still plans, and struggles, 
and vainly hopes to secure the shadow of permanence for 
the work of his hands ! 

(1) He was executed at Gwalior in December 1661. 

(2) Jahangir and Shah Jahan added palaces the whole 

making up a group of edifices unequalled for picturesqueness and inter- 
est, by anything of their class that exists in Central India.” Fergusson 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 176. 
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Epilogue 

No impression, however slight, of the Art and Colour of 
''Gwalior, would be complete without including the beauti- 
ful Gujari Palace ^ (second only to the Man Mandir itself) 
at the foot of the Fortress, in which the excellent Arch- 
seological Museum is most appropriately housed ; here one 
is fain to linger and to learn. There are the old Hindu 
Temples of the Fort, with their unique claims upon the 
attention of the student ; there are the Chhutries, or Royal 
Cenotaphs of the Scindia Family, a series of richly varie- 
gated spires hidden in part by the abundant petals of 
surrounding sweet-scented flowers. There is the great 
Palace of the present Maharajah, with its regal Durbar 
Hall, wherein is to be seen what is probably the most 
mighty carpet in existence ; and where, among many other 
wonders, the lucky visitor may be allowed to inspect the 
State regalia, and the magnificent jewels, in a profuseness 
like that in the Arabi an Nights . To these interests must be 
«,dded the lavish colour in the life and customs of this 
picturesque and vigorous Indian City ; the rich mosaic 
of its crowded bazaars ; the noble elephants, — not the 
multitude that are sculptured in stone, on the beautiful 
brackets of the Gujari Palace, or in the Archseological 
Museum, but the mighty beasts themselves, in their 
gorgeous trappings, painted up to the eyes, stately per- 
ambulating ; or tethered each on its separate plinth under 
the feathery Neem trees which form the only vaulting of 
their stable, tossing great armfuls of hay in well-earned 
enjoyment of the evening rest, ^ But of these and other 

(1) So-called because Man Singh is said to have built it for his bride, 
who was of the Gujariy i.e. Milkmaid Caste. 

(2) The following describes the decorations of one of the State 
Elephants which I had an opportunity of closely inspecting. The ele- 
phant, which had been recently decorated, was covered with a cloth of 
4 scarlet and yellow, the Howdah being draped with fringes of green and 
scarlet, with gold borders. The uniform of the mahut was a scarlet 
turban and a tunic trimmed with gold ; and the attendant, or lance- 
carrier wore a similar uniform with green piping and white trousers. 
The elephant had been splendidly painted by one of the artists who 
specially understand and practise this branch of art ! His head, ears 
und trunk were azure-blue. Two large tigers were painted on either 
cheek ; their tails met about half way down the trunk, and the heads 
were arranged so that the elephant’s eyes formed those of the painted 
tigers. In the centre of the forehead the arms of the Scindia family 
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of Gwalior’s special treasures of interest, space avails not 
here to speak, for the evening ofiers its weleome respite to 
tired Man, that insatiable seeker after knowledge, as it 
does to the rest of the animal creation. I began these 
impressions with the jungle colours, the eolours of that 
greater India which lies apart from the cities. Let us 
return thither, now that “ the long day’s task is done,. 
let us journey, across the Tiger country, to Shivpuri, 
■where the buildings are as red as the earth from which 
they spring ; and over seventy miles of jimgle separates 
the people from the busy metropolis of the State. Here 
we may walk in the Mogul Garden (of modern construction 
but antique inspiration) and look at the august memorials 
of the Princes of the ruling house. And then we may go 
down to the river, where the Royal house-boats, moored 
in a narrow and secluded channel, make a bright and cheer- 
ful show. The rocks, reddened by the sunset, shoot 
deep reflections far down into the quiet stream ; and bright, 
overhanging Jamun trees, clinging to the crevices of the 
cliffs, mingle their greenness with them. Eastwards the 
river opens into a wide artificial lake, whence come the 
wild ducks to feed on the sedgy lip of the channel, and 
kingfishers to skim along its glancing surface. From the 
surrounding forest, ripples of perfume are carried towards 
us, by the cool-evening breezes, from the star-like 
Karwanda, and the pale mauve butterfly-flower that is 
called Kutchnal ; and all along the banks of the river, 
the torches of the Flame-of-the-Forest are burning on the 
tree-tops. It is the hour of silence, and of thanksgmng ; 
when the far-off voices of the Brahmani ducks, calling 
one another, alone break the hush, which is evening’s 
gift ; and when, after the long day’s fierce struggle between 
the Earth and the Sun, India rests at last. 

W. E. Gladstone Solomon. 


were painted in gold on a red ground surrounded by floral sprays, and 
the ears of the animal were adorned with paintings of decorative leaves 
and red flowers. The front legs of the elephant were a bright yellow 
and his hind quarters and tale were azure-blue. The points of the tusks 
had been removed and the flat bosses were painted red and surrounded 
with heavy brass rings, which also encircled the tusks midway. A red 
collar with a double row of brass bells completed these splendid adorn- 
ments. 
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TRANSLATION OF ASH-SHAMA’IL OF 
TIRMIZI 

Abu ‘Isa Muhammad bin ‘Isa at-Tirmizi was born in 
A.H. 209 — A.D. 824 at Tirmiz^, an ancient city on the bank 
of the river known as Jaihun (the Oxus) on which the 
town of Balkh stands. He was a celebrated hqfiz and one 
-of those great masters in the science of the Traditions 
■whose authority was generally followed. His work “ al~ 
Jami'' as-Sahih ” (one of the six canonical collections of the 
Traditions) is the production of a well-informed man, and 
its exactness is proverbial. He had been pupil to al- 
Sukhari and received Traditions from some of those 
Shaikhs to whom al-Bukhari was indebted for his own ; 
such were Qutaiba bin Sa‘id* (died A.H, 241 — A.D. 854) 
and ‘Ali® bin Hujr (died A.H. 244 — ^A.D. 854-858). At- 
Tirmizi had an exceptionally good memory and was ad- 
mitted on all hands to have been the Imam (the highest 
authority) of Hadith (Traditions) in his time. . His 
ash-Shama’il is a highly reliable work concerhmjg 
the social and- private life of the Prophet. As it is the 
imost authentic work on.the life of the Prophet it is being 
rendered into English so that it may be easily accessible 
to English-knowing persons unable to enter the original 
work. It is said that Tirmizi shed so many tears in the 
fear of God that he at last lost his eyesight. He died at 
Tirmiz in A.H. 279 — ^A.D. 892. As-Sam‘ani, however, 
says in his Kitab al-Ansab (p. 106) that he died at the 
•village of Bugh (in the district of Tirmiz)* in A.H. 275~- 
A.D. 888. 

(1) For different readings of the word Tirmiz see De Slane, Ibn 
IKhaUikan Vbl. II., p. 602. 

(2) For his life see De Slane, Vol. II., p. 680. 

(8) For his life see De Slane, Vol. II., p. 280. 

(4) For details of his life, see Kitab al-Ansab p. 106, Ibn Khallikan, 
Vol. I., p. 484 ; Tabaqat al-Huffaz, Vol. II., p. 207 ; Mira't al-Janan, 
folio 177 ; lthafan-Nub<da\ p. 880, and Brockelmann, VoL I., p. 161. 
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The Traditions of the Prophet have come down to us 
through a long chain of narrators. But, in this transla- 
tion, I have mentioned only those who were the ultimate 
sources of the Traditions. The long list of intermediate 
narrators of each Tradition in the original has, therefore, 
been omitted as it was thought unnecessary for the pur- 
poses of this article. 


M. Hidayat Hosain. 
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IN THE NAME OF GOD, THE MERCIFUL 
THE COMPASSIONATE 

All praises be to God and blessings be on 
His servants whom He has chosen. 

Shaikh Hafiz Abfi ‘Isa Muhammad son of ‘Isa, son of 
Sawra, of Tirmiz says 

On the face and features of the Prophet. 

Anas^ bin Malik says that the Prophet of God, upon 
whom be blessings of Allah, was neither very tall nor very 
short. His complexion was neither milk-white nor dark. 
The hair on his head was neither very curly nor straight 
(but had a moderate wave). God made him Prophet in 
the beginning of his fortieth year. After this he lived in 
Mecca for 10 years and in Madinah for another 10 years. 
And then God called him away (i.e., he died) in the begin* 
ning of his sixtieth^ year, while there were not even twenty 
white hairs on his head and chin. 

Anas bin Malik says that the Prophet of God had a 
moderate stature, being neither very tall nor very short. 
His person was finely symmetrical and the hair of his head 
was neither very curly nor very straight ; his complexion 
was tawny. When he walked he bent forward. 

(1) Anas bin Malik died in A.H. 90 — A.D. 708, or A.H. 91 — A.D. 
709, or A.H. 92 — A.D. 710 or A.H. 93 — A.D. 711, vide Ibn Hajar, 
al’Isabttf Vol. I., p. 139. 

(2) Muhammad (Peace be on him) received the divine inspirations 
(nahuwat) in his fortieth year, the divine message (risalat) three years 
after and remained at Mecca after that for ten years. The Traditionists 
who have held the age of the Propliet to be 60 at the time of his death 
have omitted to note the period which elapsed after receiving the divine 
inspiration (Nabuwat) and before he received the divine messages 
(risalat). 

In other traditions we find his age to be 63 and al-Bukhari asserts 
that most of the Traditionists hold 63 years as the correct age of the 
Prophet. There is another Tradition in which the age is mentioned to 
be 65 years. These apparent differences have been reconciled by learn- 
ed Traditionists in the following ways : — 

The age of the Prophet has been counted in multiples of ten leaving 
out the odds and fractions. 

The Traditionists who hold the age of the Prophet to be 65 years at 
the time of his death have, in all probability, counted the years of birth 
and death as two complete years. 
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Al-Baxa’ bin ‘Azib^ says that the Prophet of God was 
a man of moderate height and there was quite a good space 
between the two shoulders (i.e., the chest was broad). 
The hair on his head was profuse reaching down to the 
lobes of his ears. The narrator once saw him (the Pro- 
phet) wearing red apparel. He (the narrator) says, 
“ I have never seen anything more beautiful than the 
Prophet.” 

Al-Bara’ bin ‘Azib* says, “ I have never seen a person, 
in red apparel, having hair reaching to the shoulders, 
more beautiful than the Prophet. The hair of his head 
was such that it touched the shoulders ; there was a con- 
siderable space between the two shoulders, and he was 
neither very tall nor very short.” 

‘All bin Abi Talib® says, “ The Prophet was neither 
tall nor short ; the fingers and the toes were thick, the 
head was large, the joints were broad and a long thin line 
of hair stretched from the chest to the navel. While 
walking he used to bend forward as if he was descending 
from a higher level to a lower. I have never known the 
like of him before or since. Blessings and peace of God 
be upon him.” 

Ibrahim^ bin Muhammad bin ‘All bin Abi Talib says 
that when ‘Ali used to give a description of the Prophet 
he used to say that the Prophet was neither very tall nor 
very short, but was of a moderate height among the 
tribe (of Quraish)®. His hair was neither curly nor 
straight but had a moderate wave. His cheeks were 
not plump and his face was not circular though it was oval 
in shape. He had a reddish-white hue. The pupils of 
his eyes were black and the eyelids were large ; his was a 
heavy pair of shoulders ; there was no hair on the body 

(1) Al-Bara’ bin ‘Azib died A.H. 72 — A.D. 691, vide Ibn Hajar, 
Taqrib-at-Tahzib, p. 49. 

(2) These two Traditions of al-Bar&’ bin ‘Azib (died A.H. 72 — ^A.D. 
€91) which are similar in purport have, been narrated in the text by 
two different Traditionists — the first by Muhammad bin Ba'shsh4r 
(died A.H. 252 A.D. 866, Taqrib p. 814) and the second by Mahmud 
bin Ghail4n, (died A.H. 289 — A.D. 858 vide Taqrib at-Tahzib, p. 848). 
Therefore teth of them have been translated, although similar in 
purport. 

(8) ‘Alt bin Abi Talib, died A.H. 40 — A.D. 660, vide Taqrib a ” 
Tahxib, p. 272. 

(4) He was a trustworthy authority on Traditions, vide Taqrib- 
at-Tahzib, p. 21. 

(5) The Arabian tribe from which the Prophet was descended, 
and of which his grandfather ‘Abdul Muttalib was Chief or Prince. 
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but a thin line of hair stretched from the chest to the navel; 
the fingers and the toes were fleshy ; he walked firmly as 
if he was descending from a higher level to a lower and, 
when he looked (at any person or object) he used to look, 
full in his face or straight at it {i.e., he never cast a side- 
long look, as is the habit of proud men.) There was the 
Khatim-un-N ahuwat {i.e., the mark of distinction of being 
the last Prophet) between the two shoulders, and he was 
the last of the Prophets. His heart was much more liberal 
than that of any other person ; in speech he was more 
truthful than all other men ; by nature he was gentler 
than all, and in social life nobler than everyone. Whoever 
happened to see him on a sudden was struck with awe ; 
and whoever came to know him by association could not 
help loving him. The narrator says that he has never 
known the like of him before^ or after. 

Al-Hasan^ bin ‘All said to Hind® bin Abi Hala, who 
used to describe the external features of the Prophet, that 
he (al-Imam Hasan) was eager to hear something about 
them so that he might preserve them in his memory. 
Then Hind said that the Prophet was grand {i.e., physi- 
cally), in fact he was grandeur itself. His faee shone like 
the full moon. He was of middle height, inclined to 
tallness but was shorter than very tall people. His 
head was large, and there was a slight curl in his hair. 
If there appeared a parting^ of the hair on the head he 
would let it remain as it was, and the hair of the head 
would not go beyond the lobes of the ears, when he used 
to gather it. He had a very shining complexion ; the 
forehead was broad ; the eyebrows were long and fine, 
but not joined ; there was, between the two, a vein which 
anger would set throbbing ; the nose was aquiline and 
there was a shining light in it ; the man who paid no at- 
tention would consider that the bridge of the nose was 
high ; the beard was thick ; the cheeks were smooth. 

(1) After this description of the Prophet the author gives the mean- 
ings of the different words used ; these have been omitted by the Trans- 
lator as b^ing unimportant. 

(2) He was the grandson of the Prophet, died A.H. 49— A.D. 669 
or A.H. 50— A.D. 670. See Taqrib, p. 89. 

(8) Hind bin Abi Hala died in the battle called al-Jamal (A.H. 86, 
A.D. 656) vide Isaba, Vol. Ill, p. 1261. 

(4) The parting of the hair appeared unintentionally, and when he 
used to gather the hair it only reached the lobes of the ear. From this, 
tradition it appears that the parting appeared without effort. 

In another tradition we find that the Prophet intentionally made a 
parting in his hair. 
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The mouth was wide and there were gaps between the 
front teeth. There was a thin line of hair from the breast 
.to the navel. His neck was beautiful as a picture and 
silvery white in hue. His person was of moderate pro- 
portions, his body was fleshy but muscular ; his breast 
and belly were on a level with each other ; the chest was 
broad. There was some space between the two shoulders, 
and the joints were broad ; the body shone brilliantly 
when bare. With the exception of a line of hair which 
joined the collar-bone and the navel, there was no hair 
either on his breast or stomach. The wrists were hairy 
and so were the two shoulders and the parts above the 
breast. The wrists were broad and the palms of the hands 
were wide ; the fingers of the hands and the toes of the 
feet were fleshy. The fingers were long. The two 
soles of the feet were slightly arched. The upper parts 
of the feet were soft and smooth to such a degree that 
water poured on them would flow down. He walked 
softly and firmly with a rapid pace and a slightly forward 
bend, as if he was descending from a higher to a lower 
level. Whenever he looked (at anything) he would look 
straight into it ; his eyes were always downcast, directed 
more towards the earth than towards the sky. The Pro- 
phet would often look at the things of the world from the 
corners of his eyes (as if in contempt). He would make 
his disciples walk before him, and would make his saluta- 
tions first to any (Muslim) he would meet. 

Jabir^ bin Samura says, “ The Prophet of God had 
a wide mouth.* The eyes were of light-brown hue and 
the heels had a little flesh. I saw the Prophet on a moon- 
lit night. He had a red cloak over his body and I looked 
(attentively) in turn towards him and the moon. He 
certainly appeared to me to be more beautiful than the 
moon itself.” 

Someone asked Al-Bara’ bin ‘Azib whether the face 
of the Prophet was like the sword (in brightness). He 
replied in the negative saying that it was rather like the 
moon (in brightness). 


(1) After the description of the Prophet, the meanings of different 
Words have been explained. These have been omitted by the translate r 
J&bir died A.H. 74 — A.D.698 vide Al-Isabah, Vol. I, p. 480. 

(2) Among the Arabs wideness of the mouth, signifying fineness 
in speech, is considered a sign of beauty among men. 
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Abu Huraira^ says that the Prophet had a white com- 
plexion as if he was made of silver.® There was a moderate 
wave in his hair. 

Jabir® bin ‘Abdullah narrates that the Prophet of 
God said* to him “ I was shown the Prophets (in dream 
or during the Mi‘raj). All at once I saw that Moses (was 
light in body as if he) was of the tribe of Shanu’a.® I 
saw that Jesus, son of Mary resembled ‘Urwa* bin Mas‘ud 
very closely. I also saw Abraham who resembled very 
much your companion (meaning himself). And I then 
saw that Gabriel resembled Dihya’ very closely. 

Sa‘id® al-Jurairi relates that he heard Abu’t-Tufail® 
•saying that he had seen the Prophet of God ; and there 
was no one else (among the Companions of the Prophet 
then living) who had seen him. Then Sa‘id asked him 
to give a description of the Prophet. He replied that 
the Prophet was reddish-white in hue, beautiful and of 
moderate temper. 

Ibn ‘Abbas*® says that there were gaps between the 
front teeth of the Prophet. When he conversed it seemed 
as if light was coming out of the two front teeth. 

On the Khatim-un-Nubuwat. 

Sa’ib bin Yazid** says, “ My aunt took me to the 
Prophet and said ‘ O Prophet ! verily my sister’s son is 

(1) Abu Huraira died, A.H. 59— A.D. 678 or A.H. 57— A.D. 676, 
vide Ibn Qutaiba, Kitabu'l-Ma'^arif, p. 142. 

(2) The complexion of the Prophet was bright and not white like 
silver. The comparison is in point of brightness and not whiteness, 
for the Prophet’s complexion was reddish-white. 

(8) Jabir bin ‘Abdullah died after A.H. 70,— A.D.689, vide 
Taqrib, p. 63, but Al-Manawi in his Commentary Vol. I., p. 59 says that 
he died in A.H. 98 or 98 or 97 or 94. 

(4) The Prophet’s ascent through the seven stages of heaven to 
the presence of God. 

(5) Shanu’a is a tribe in Yemen. The people of this tribe are light- 
bodied and have beautiful complexions. 

(6) ‘Urwa bin Mas’ud came to the Prophet in A.H. 9, A.D. 680. 
For details see Al-Isaba, Vol. II, p. 1187. 

(7) Dihya was a companion of the Prophet, reputed for his beauty. 
He lived to the time of Mu'awiya. see Al-Isaba, Vol. I. p. 972. 

(8) Sa‘id al-Jurairi, died A.H. 144— A.D. 761, Taqnb at-Tahzib, 
p. 148. 

(9) Abu’t-Tufail was the last surviving companion of the Prophet 
who died in A.H. 110 — A.D. 728, Isaba Vol. IV., p. 207. 

(10) Ibn ‘Abbas died A.H. 68— A.D. 687, Taqrib at-Tahzib, p. 204. 

(11) S&’ib bin Yazid died A.H. 91, A.D. 709. Taqrib at-Tahzib, 

p. 188. 
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suffering from pain.’ (Some narrators say that he had 
pain in his leg). Then the Prophet struck my (Sa’ib’s) 
head with his hand and prayed for my prosperity ; he 
then performed ablutions, and I drank tlxe water (used 
in the said ablutions), and stood behind his back ; then 
I saw the Khatim-un-Nubuwat which was between his 
shoulders and which was like the button of the curtain.” 
Jabir^ bin Samura says that he saw the Khatim between 
the two shoulders of the Prophet (and it was) like a raised 
piece of flesh, of red colour, like the egg of a pigeon. 
Rumaisa^ says that she listened to the Prophet of God, 
(and if she wished she could have, owing to her close proxi- 
mity with him, kissed the Khatim which was between his 
two shoulders). The Prophet said ” When Sa‘ad bin 
Ma‘az® died the throne of the Merciful shook for him 
when his soul reached the ''Arsh it shook with pleasure).” 
Ibrahim^ bin Muhammad bin ‘Ali bin Abi Talib says that, 
when giving a description of the Prophet, ‘Ali® used to 
relate a very long tradition (which is mentioned on page 2) 
and would say that the Khatim-un-Nubuwat was between 
the two shoulders of the Prophet and that he was the last 
of the Prophets. Abu Zaid ‘Amr® bin Akhtab al-Ansari 
narrated to ‘Ilba’ bin Ahmar" that the Prophet of God 
said to him : ” O Abu Zaid,® come near me and rub my 
back ; ” then he rubbed the back so that his fingers touch- 
ed the Khatim. Then ‘Ilba’ asked ‘Omar what the 
Khatim was, and he replied that it was a collection of hair.® 

(1) See page 182, Note 1. 

(2) Rumaisa narrated a tradition on the authority of‘A’yisha. 
The date of her death is not known. See Al-Isaba Vol. IV., p. 589. 

(8) Sa‘ad hin Mu‘az was killed in the Battle of Badr, (A.H. 2 — 
A.D. 628) Taqrib at-Tahzib, p. 141. 

(4) See p. 180, Note 4. 

(5) See p. 180, Note 8. 

(6) ‘Amr bin Akhtab fought 18 battles in the company of the Pro- 
phet. See Al-Isaba, Vol. II, p. 1242. 

(7) ‘Ilba’ was a reliable narrator of Hadis. Died after A.H. 100,. 
A.D. 718. See Taqrib, p. 268. 

(8) AbO Zaid was the nickname of ‘Amr bin Akhtab. 

(0) Abu Zaid did not see the Khatimu'n-Nabuvoat with his own 
eyes, he felt it with his fingers and found a collection of hair. That was 
the basis of this description. Other Traditionists who saw its form and 
colour have versions of their own. Some compared it with the egg of a 
pigeon and some with other things. Everyone has described it in his 
own way. Some said that its colour was red, some green and some black. 
There was a mole on the Khatimu'n-Nabuwat which some said was green 
and some black. Whatever this may be, the existence of the Khaiimu 
’n-Nabuteat is certain. 
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Biiraida^ says that when the Prophet came to Madinah, 
Salman* al-Farsi brought a tray on which were fresh 
dates, and placed it before him. The Prophet asked 
what it was. He replied that it contained alms for the 
Prophet and his followers. The Prophet said that he 
(Salman) should take it away, for they did not accept 
alms. The Traditionist says that Salman took it back 
and came the next day with a similar present, and placed 
it before the Prophet. Then the Prophet asked him what 
it was; he (Salman) replied that it was a present for him, 
then the Prophet asked his followers to stretch their 
hands (to partake of it). Afterwards Salman saw the 
Khatim on the back of the Prophet and became a Muslim. 
Salman was the slave of a Jew ; the Prophet bought him 
for some dirhams® on condition that he would plant date- 
trees, and Salman would work in the garden till they bore 
fruit. Then the Prophet planted the date-trees, except 
the one which ‘Umar (the Second Caliph) had planted. 
All the trees except one bore fruit that year. Then the 
Prophet asked what had happened to that tree and ‘Umar 
replied that he had planted it. Then the Prophet took 
it out and replanted it, and the same year it bore fruit 
(like the rest) . 

Abu* Nazra says that he asked Abu Sa‘id® Khudri 
about the Khatim of the Prophet, that is,about the Khatimu- 
'n-Nuhuwat, and he replied that it was a raised piece of 
flesh on the Prophet’s back. ‘Abdullah® bin Sarjis says, 

(1) Buraida died in A.H. 68, A.D. 682. See Taqrib p.49, and Al 
Isaba Vol. I., p. 296. 

(2) Salman the Persian was an inhabitant of Ispahan and was 
originally a Zoroastrian. He was in the society of many Rabbis and 
many of them advised him to go to He j&z. At last he started for Ara- 
bia with an Arab who sold him to a Jew, who again sold him to another 
Jew. He came to Madinah with his master. He had heard about the 
Prophet from the Rabbis and they had told him three signs of the 
Prophet. The first was that he would not take alms, the second was 
that he would accept presents, and the third was that there would be the 
Khatimu'n-Nubuwat on his back. According to Taqrib, p. 158, Salman 
died in A.H. 84, A.D. 654. 

(8) Some say that he paid forty silver auqiyah and some say that 
'they were gold coins. One auqiyah was equal to 40 dirhams. 

(4) AbO Nazra took part in the battle of Khaibar (A.H. 6, A.D. 627). 
Some pronounce the name “ Abu Nasra.” See Al-Iaaba, Vol. IV., p. 871. 
His fuU name was Al-Munzir bin Malik. 

(5) AbO Sa‘fd al-Khudri died in A.H. 68, A.D. 682 or A.H. 65, 
AJ). 684. His full name was Sa‘d bin M&lik, Al-Isdba, Vol. II, p. 166. 

(6) ‘Abdullah bin Sarjis was an inhabitant of Basra. He was a 
companion of the Prophet. The date of his death is not known. A - 
Jsaba Vol. II, p. 770. 
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“ I came to the Prophet who was (sitting) with his disci- 
ples ; then I took a turn round his back in this way, 
(showing how he did it). Then the Prophet understood 
what I wanted, and pulled down the scarf from his back. 
I saw the position of the Khatim between the two shoulders 
like a small round piece of flesh. There were moles round 
it as if it was a wart. Then I (‘Abdullah) advanced 
so near, that I kissed it and, addressing the Prophet, said 
(in ecstasy) ‘ Oh Prophet ! God has forgiven thee.’ He 
replied “ God has forgiven thee too.” The people^ said 
(to ‘Abdullah) that the Prophet had prayed for his sal- 
vation. Then the narrator (‘Abdullah) replied that it was 
for them too that the Prophet had prayed, and recited 
the following verse of the Qura’n : — ^ 

“ And (O Prophet) ask pardon for thy sins and for the 
male and the female Muslims.” 

On the hair of the Prophet. 

Anas bin Malik® says that the hair of the Prophet 
reached half way down the ears. ‘A’isha^ says that she 
and the Prophet were bathing from the same vessel and 
the hair of his head was higher than Jumma^ and lower 
than Wafra.^ 

Al-Bara’ bin ‘Azib* says that the Prophet was of middle 
size, and there was some space between the two shoulders ; 
and his hair reached down to the lobes of the ears. 

Qatada^ says that he asked Anas what sort of hair 
the Prophet had. Anas replied that it was neither very 
curly nor very straight. His hair reached to the lobes*of 
the ears. 

(1) Those persons to whom ‘Abdullah related this Tradition said 
longingly that the Prophet of God had prayed for his salvation and that 
this was a great honour for him. They expressed their sorrow for not 
being fortunate in this respect, and ‘Abdullah said that the Prophet 
had prayed for them also. 

(2) Sura 47, verse 210. 

(8) See page 179, Note 1. 

(4) ‘A’isha died, A.H. 67 — A.D. 676. Taqrib at-Takzib, p. 478. 

( 5 ) Wafra is the hair which reaches to the lobe of the ear / 
Jumma is that which goes below the lobe of the ear and Lumma hangs 
on the shoulders t.e., the hair though not reaching the shoulders is 
below the lobe of the ear. 

(6) See page 180, Note 2. 

( 7 ) Qat&da bin Di‘&ma as-Sadhsl died A.H. 117, A.D. 785, Al~ 
Ma'arif, p. 284. 
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Umm Hani, ^ daughter of Abu Talib, says that the 
Prophet of God came to her once in Mecca and he had four 
braided locks of hair. Anas says that the hair of the 
Prophet certainly reached half way down the ears. 

Ibn ‘Abbas® narrates that certainly the Prophet used 
to let the forelock remain hanging. The heathens would 
part the hair of the head, while the People of the Book 
(the Jews and the Christians) would let the forelock 
remain hanging. And the Prophet would follow the 
People of the Book in matters about which there was na 
explicit order (of God). Afterwards the Prophet began 
to part the hair of the head (in the middle). 

Umm Hani ® says that she saw the Prophet wearing 
four braided locks of hair.^ 

On the combing of the Prophet's hair. 

‘A’isha® says that she combed the hair of the Prophet 
at a time when she® was in an unclean condition. 

Anas’ bin Malik says that the Prophet used to apply 
oil plentifully to the head, and often combed his beard 
and used Qino® invariably. He used to apply oil to- 
such an extent that the cloth of the head turned into a 
cloth of the oilman.® 

‘A’isha says that the Prophet loved to begin from the 
right in performing ablutions, in combing, and in putting 
on shoes. 

‘Abdullah^® bin Mughaffal says that the Prophet 

(1) She sundved ‘Ali bin Abi Talib. See Isaba, Vol. IV, p. 976. 

(2) See page 183, Note. 10. 

(8) See above, Note 1. 

(4) We find the Prophet’s hair, in some Traditions, as reaching; 
down to the shoulders, and in some to the lobes of ears. The reason 
is that the hair did not always remain in the same condition. Some- 
times he cut it and it decreased. It reached to the lobes of the ears 
and the shoulders. The people who saw it in one condition or the other 
described as they saw. 

(5) See page 186, Note 4. 

( 6) From this Tradition we find that when women are unclean they 
can serve their husbands ; cohabitation is forbidden but it is lawful 
to sleep, eat and drink with her. To avoid her altogether and not 
even to eat food cooked by her are practices observed by the 

(7) See page 179, Note 1. 

(8) Qina is a kind of skull-cap used, after applying the oil, for the 
preservation of the turbans. 

(9) That is, the skull-cap, called Qina, used to become saturated 
with oil. The Prophet’s other articles of dress were always pure and 
clean as we find in other Traditions. 

(10) ‘Abdullah bin Mughaffal died AwH. 57, A.D, 676. Taqrib at- 
Tahzib, p. 217. 
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forbade combing every day but permitted it on alternate* 
days. 

Humaid * bin ‘ Abdu’r-Rahman narrates on the author- 
ity of one of the ® Companions of the Prophet that the 
Prophet combed his hair at intervals. 

On the grey hairs of the Prophet. 

Qatada * asked Anas bin Malik whether the Prophet 
used hair-dyes. Anas replied that the Prophet did not 
attain that stage {i.e., the Prophet’s beard was never so 
grey as to necessitate dyeing) ; the hairs, except a few 
in the temples, were not grey. But Abu Bakr;® applied 
hair-dye made of hena and katam. ® 

Anas ’ says that he did not count more than 14 white 
hairs on the head and chin of the Prophet. 

Simak® bin Harb said that he heard from Jabir bin 
Sumura, ® when he was asked about the hoariness of the 
hair of the Prophet, that when the Prophet applied oil to 
his head, the grey hair could not be seen, but when he 
did not apply oil his grey hair would become visible. 

( 1 ) It is not proper for men to apply oil and comb the head every 
day, for in this there would seem a desire for adornment which is proper 
to women. 

(2) Humaid bin ‘Abdur Rahm&n died, according to Al-Munawi, 
Vol. I, p. 107 in A.H. 75, A.D. 694 and according to Ibn Qutaiba, Al- 
Ma'arif, p. 128, A.H. 95, A.D. 713 or A.H. 104, A.D. 722or A.H. 105 
A.D. 723. 

(8) The commentators said that this man was either Hakam bin 
‘Amar (died A.H. 51 — ^A.D. 671. Isaba, Vol. I, p. 712) or ‘Abdullah bin 
Sarjis (see p. 185, n. 6) or ‘Abdullah bin Mughaffal (died A.H. 57 — 
A.D. 676. Taqrib 217), 

(4) See page 186, Note 7. 

(5) It is narrated by Muslim, the famous Traditionist, that Abu 
Bakr used to apply hair-dye of hena and katam and ‘Umar only used 
hena. From this we learn that Abu Bakr always mixed the two in the 
hair-dye ; for if katam only is used in the hair-dye the hair turns black- 
brown and this is forbidden. 

(6) A species of herb mixed with privet makes a tincture for the 
hair. 

(7) See page 179, Note 1. 

(8) Sim&k died in A.H. 128— A.D. 740. Taqrib p. 160. 

(9) See page 182. Note 1. 

(10) When oil is applied to the head the hair does not remain scat- 
tered but it becomes nicely arranged; thus grey hair is hidden among 
the black hair. Some men say that by the application of oil, hair be- 
comes bright and it is owing to this brightness that the grey hair does 
not become visible. 
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Ibn ‘Umar ^ says that the Prophet was not old but he 
had nearly 20 white hairs. Abu Bakr * said, “ O Prophet, 
verily you have become old.” Then he (the Prophet) 
replied, “ The verses of Hud (Chapter 11 of the Qur’an), 
Al-Waqi'^a (Chapter 56) Al- Mur salat (Chapter 77), ''Amma 
Yatasd’lun (Chapter 78) and Idha' sh-Shamsu Kuwwirat 
(Chapter 81) have made me old.” 

AbO Juhaifa® narrates that the Companions said to the 
Prophet that they certainly perceived him becoming old. 
He replied :The verses of Hud (Chapter 11 of the Qur’an), 
and verses of a similar nature made me old. 

AbuRimsa* at-Taimi, of the tribe of Taim ar-Ribab,® 
said that he went to the Prophet accompanied by his son* 
The Prophet was then pointed out to him. No sooner 
did he see him than he immediately declared him to be the 
Prophet he at once recognised him to be the Prophet 
of God, because every feature proclaimed him to be the 
Prophet). The Prophet then had on him two green gar- 
ments and his hair was such that it certainly betrayed 
marks of old age. The hair was red.® 

Simak bin Harb ^ says that people asked Jabir bin 
Samura* whether there was any white hair on the head of 
the Prophet. He replied that there was none on the head 
of the Prophet but a little on the forehead. When he 
(the Prophet) applied oil, they became concealed. 

(1) Ibn ‘Umar’s name is Abdullah bin ‘Umar bin al-Khattab, died 
A.H. 78, A.D. 692. Taqrib, p. ‘208. 

(2) Abu Bakr said to the Prophet that although he (the Prophet) 
physically was in good condition, it was strange that he appeared old. 
He (the Prophet) replied that the above mentioned verses had made 
him old, because in those verses are descriptions of the Day of Resurrec- 
tion and of hell. Anxiety and sorrow for mankind had made him old. 

(3) Abu Juhaifa’s full name is Wahab bin ‘Abdullah. He died in 
A.H. 64 — A.D. 688, Al-Isaba, Vol. Ill, p. 1824. 

(4) Abu Rimsa was a companion of the Prophet, died in Africa, 
see Taqrib at-Tahzib, p. 419 and Al-Isaba, Vol. IV, p. 127. 

(5) Taim ar-Ribab is a branch of the tribe of Bikr and, is disting* 
uished from the Taim Quraish (a branch of the house of Quraish)' 
Most of the authorities of Hadiih read Ribab, though Al-Hahz in the 
commentary of Al-Bukhari said Rabab. Five tribes, of which one was 
Taim, took an oath of allegiance, plunging their hands into the ribb 
(dregs) of mustard oil and expressed their determination to remain 
united. 

(6) Hair becomes reddish before turning white. It was either 
this reddishness or reddishness due to the application of hena. 

(7) See page 188, note 8. 

(8) See page 182, Note 1. 
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On the hair-dye of the Prophet. 

Ab(i Rimsa says that he went with his son to the 
Prophet, who asked “ Is this your son ? ” He (Abfl 
Himsa) replied “ Yes, he is my son. You are a witness^ 
to it.” The Prophet replied “ He (Abu Rimsa’s son) will 
not commit crime for his father’s destruction nor the 
father for his son.” Abu Rimsa ^ said that he saw the 
Prophet’s hair to be red. ® 

Abh Tsa^ says that this tradition is better and more 
clear than all the others contained in this chapter, because, 
by authentic accounts, it has been proved that the Prophet 
did not attain old age. The name of Abu Rimsa was 
Rifa‘a bin Yathrabi at-Taimi. 

Usman ® bin Mawhib says that Abu Huraira ® was asked 
whether the Prophet used hair-dye ; Abu Huraira replied 
in the affirmative. 

Al-Jahzama^ wife of Bashir bin Khasasiya® says that 
she saw the Prophet of God come out of his house wiping 
his head (to remove water). Obviously he had bathed 
and there was sweet-scented clay on his head or the colour 
of hena ; (the narrator doubts the authenticity of the 
words used here). 

Anas® says that he saw the hair of the Prophet dyed. 
‘Abdullah bin Muhammad bin ‘ Aqil says that he saw the 

(1) Abu Rimsa said this for the reason that his son might commit 
a crime and escape punishment and he might be seized for him because 
during the “ days of ignorance ” it was the custom to arraign the father 
for the guilt of his son and vice versa. The Prophet, to get rid of 
this belief, told him that there was no commandment to this effect in 
Islam . Neither would he be accused for his son nor the son for him. 

(2) See page 189, Note 4. 

(8) That there was no need for the hair-dye because the Prophet’s 
hair was red. Hair turns red before it becomes white ; and it is white 
hair that is dyed. 

(4) Abu Tsa, the author of this work, made this comment on the 
above Hadith. 

(5) Usman bin Mawhib was a reliable authority on Hadith. He 
died after A.H. 100 A.D. 718, Taqrib aUTahzih, p. 261. 

(0) For Abu Huraira see page 188, Note 1. 

(7) Al-Jahzama was a companion of the Prophet who changed her 
name from Al-Jahzama to Laila, Taqrib aUTahzib, p. 70. 

(8) Bashir bin Khasasiya was a companion of the Prophet. His 
name was Bashir bin Ma‘bad and was known as Ibn al-Khasasiya. 
Taqrib aUTahzib, p. 54, and Al-lsaba, Vol. I, p. 824. 

(9) See page 179, Note 1. 

10) ‘ Abdullah bin Muhammad bin *Aqil died after A.H. 140, — 

A.D. 757, Taqrib at-Tahzib, p. 214. 
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Prophet’s dyed hair kept^ by Anas bin Malik. 

On the application of collyrium by the Prophet. 

Ibn ‘Abbas 2 narrates that the Prophet said, “ Apply 
collyrium of Ismid,^ because it certainly enlightens the 
eyes and increases the growth of the eyelashes.” Ibn 
‘Abbas says further that there was a collyrium-pot from 
which the Prophet applied collyrium every night three 
times to each eye. The Prophet used to apply collyrium 
of Ismid before going to bed, three times to each eye. 
Yazid bin Harun^(in narrating this Hadith, which ultimate- 
ly reaches through a chain of narrators to Ibn ‘Abbas) said 
that the Prophet had a collyrium-pot ; he used to apply 
collyrium from it when going to bed three times to each 
eye. 

Jabir ® says that the Prophet said, “ You all must apply 
Ismid at the time of sleeping, as it certainly enlightens 
the eyes and causes the eyelashes to grow.” 

Ibn ‘Abbas says, “ The Prophet said that collyrium 
of Ismid is the best in this respect that it gives light to the 
eye and helps the growth of the hair.” 

Ibn ‘Umar* says that the Prophet said, “ All of you 
should apply Ismid because it gives light to the eye and 
lengthens the eyelashes.” 

(1) Learned men have given apparently varying accounts about 
the Prophet’s application or otherwise of the hair-dye. The truth is 
that the Prophet occasionally applied hair-dye irt order to make it 
lawful for his followers, though the hair of the Prophet had never turned 
so grey as to necessitate the use of hair-dye. Thus, there is really no 
contradiction in the various traditions. 

(2) See page 188, Note 10. 

(8) Ismid is a eollyrium -stone which is black inclining to red, the 
mines whereof are in Ispahan, whence the best kind is obtained. Lane’s 
Arabic English Lexicon, Vol. I, p. 852. 

(4) Yazid bin H&run died A.H. 206, A.D. 821, Taqnb at-Tahzib 
p. 400. 

(5) See page 188, Note 8. 

(6) See page 189, Note 1. 

{To be corainued). 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN 
MODERN PERSIA 

{Continued jrom our last issue.) 

IV. The Legal Profession 

The pleaders (or practising lawyers) of Persia have still 
to win the status and the dignity of a liberal profession. 
Till very recently no qualifications were required for 
entrance to the profession ; a certificate of the Minister 
was enough. But th6 meagre winnings of even its most 
successful members effectually prevented the profession 
from being overcrowded. ‘ The Law of the Principles of 
Judicial Organisation ’ restricted the privilege of practis- 
ing in the law courts to Persian subjects over twenty -five 
years in age, who (o) were already practising in the courts 
and had to be accommodated in the new scheme, (6) or had 
been in the judicial service {ba rutbai qazai) for three years, 
or (c) possessed the academic qualifications required by 
the Ministry for entrance to the judicial service. With 
the passage of time, it is expected that the profession 
will consist only of persons who have obtained a decent train- 
ing in law. Admission to the legal profession is not possible 
for the following : — persons who are under trial for crimes 
or misdemeanours or have been punished for these offences ; 
persons permanently disqualified from the service of the 
State after a trial ; paid employees of the central govern- 
ment and the municipalities ; persons disqualified by the 
order of a law court or of the Minister of Justice ; and 
persons not possessing full legal status (minors, lunatics, etc.) 

But mere academic qualifications are not enough. 
Entrance to the profession is not a matter of right ; it is 
a privilege granted by the Ministry. “ Persons who hold 
the diploma of Licensee in law from a Persian or a foreign 
institution,” a law of July 23, 1930^ declares, “ and fulfil 
the conditions laid down by the Law of Judicial Service,* 
may be enrolled in the Judicial Service or given a license 
to practise If the number of lawyers within the 

(1) MusaxBwibat, voL IV, p. 205. 

(2) For ^ese conditions, see infra, section VI, p. 
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territorial jurisdiction of a Small Cause Court or the Court 
of First Instance is not sufficient, the Ministry of Justice 
is empowered to examine candidates for entrance to the 
profession in accordance with a special Regulation, and 
to give them a license to practise. Such persons will only 
be allwed to practise within the area to which, according 
to the provisions of the Regulation, their license is restrict- 
ed.” 

The license without which no lawyer can practise has 
to be obtained from the Ministry every year after the 
payment of a fee. Lawyers are, for the purpose of the 
fee, divided into three grades. In Teheran they have to 
pay an annual license-fee of Ts. 120, 48 and 6 according- 
to their grade ; in the provinces the fee for each grade is 
half of the above. The class to which a lawyer thinks 
he belongs must be specified in the account of income 
(izharnamah) submitted by him.* If the fee is not paid, 
the license is withheld , but it may also be withheld for 
other reasons. All pleaders are bound to obey the orders 
and regulations concerning them issued by the Ministry' 
of Justice. The fee charged by them from their clients 
must not exceed 5 per cent, of the property involved. 
If a pleader is unable to conduct a case, it is his duty to 
inform the client in time ; in case of his failure to do so,, 
he is held responsible for the damage the client sufters 
through his negligence. In addition to such damages 
as the law may award, a pleader who cheats his own client 
is also debarred from practising (103-106). 

If the judge or the public prosecutor finds that a pleader 
is incompetent in performing his professional duties or is 
guilty of improper behaviour, he must inform the Minister 
without delay. The Minister has the power of disquali- 
fying a pleader and of demanding his administrative trial, 
which must take place within a w'eek of the Ministerial 
order of disqualification. The procedure for trying law- 
yers and judicial officers is the same. If a complaint is 
lodged against a pleader by his client or if his trial is 
demanded by the Minister of Justice, the Departmental 
Council {Mahkama-i Intizami) is bound to examine at least 
the last three dossiers of the cases conducted by him ; and 
after it has come to an opinion on the basis of the dossiers, 
the pleader’s certificates or other evidence, it can debar 
him from practising altogether or confine him to particular 

• The fee imposed by the Law of Judicial Organisation has been 
increased by the Law of Taxes on Trade, April, 1980 {Musawmbati- 
Majlis, vol. IV, p. 167). 
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courts.* A pleader, lastly, may be subjected to the follow- 
ing departmental punishments — ^written warning not re- 
corded in his dossier (character-roll) ; written rebuke 
recorded in his dossier ; temporary disqualification from 
three months to a year ; restriction to particular coimts ; 
permanent disqualification (107-114), 

“ Judges of the court, officers of the Parkah, office- 
staff of the government departments, and legal practi- 
tioners are strictly prohibited from forming any combina- 
tions or unions for stopping the work of the court or the 
department, for hindering legal processes, or for taking 
any step to put forward their demands ns an associate 
body. Infraction of this law will lead to immediate dis- 
missal, and persons dismissed shall not thereafter be taken 
into government service or allowed to practise before the 
law-courts.” 

The reorganised legal profession of Persia is barely five 
years old and criticism seems premature. The laws and 
regulations which fetter it at present are more suited to a 
boarding-house of school-boys than to the members of a 
liberal profession. The annual license is an unnecessary 
insult. The fee is not high ; in fact the leading lawyers of 
Teheran pay less for their licenses than the proprietors 

* The heading ‘ Mamnu'‘ul Wakalat ’ — ‘ Prohibited from Practis- 
ing ’ often attracts one’s attention in the OfTicial Gazette of the Minist- 

ry of Justice. The procedure of the Departmental Court generally 
consists of two stages ; first, a temporary suspension pending inquiry 
and then final decision. The number of lawyers punished is alarmingly 

large about three lawyers, on a rough estimate, are either suspended 

or finally prohibited from practising every week. Very few of those 
suspended are acquitted after inquiry. I selected a few proclamations 
at random : — 

i. ‘ Saiyid Raza Khan Najafi, lawyer {vakil-i adaliah) has been 
charged with corruption under clause 108 of the Law of the Judicial 
Organisation and is incapable of appearing as a counsel before any 
court of law till the final order.’ (28 Shehriwar, 1810). 

Baud Pirnia, Director of Statistics, Ministry of Justice. 

ii. ‘ Saiyid Sadiq Khan Qazi, lawyer, Barfarush, who was 
previously suspended from the profession under clause 108 of the Law 
of Judicial Organisation, is now, under Order No. 938 of the august 
Departmental Court, publicly debarred from practising as a lawyer.’ 
(29 Shehriwar, 1810). 

iii. ‘Tajuddin Mubarak, lawyer, Mohanamerah, who had been 
suspended under clause 108 of the Law of Judicial Organisation, is now 
definitely deprived of the privilege of practising as a lawyer by Order 
No. 868 of the august Departmental Court and may not appear as a 
counsel before any court of law.’ (22 Shehriwar, 1810) 
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of automobiles in the provinces.* But a permanent 
certificate with an annual income-tax would be more 
suited to the dignity of the profession and more profitable 
■to the exchequer of the State. The certificate may be taken 
back, as in other countries, on the commission of specified 
offences ; but a man who enters the profession should be 
able to look ahead with some confidence and not feel that 
his livelihood is at the mercy of officers who control the 
Ministry of Justice. The question of a lawyer’s efficiency 
is also one which the Ministry might, after seeing that no 
unqualified persons enter the profession, safely leave to 
the discretion of the client ; a lazy or incompetent lawyer 
gets no brief and that punishment is enough. 

The prohibition of combinations and associations among 
lawyers raises a question of fundamental importance. 
At present the profession is treated for most purposes, 
except payment of salaries from the public treasury, as a 
part of the .State services. Is this right ? No State can 
permit the formation of trade unions among the senior 
officers upon whom it depends for the execution of its 
orders. But associations among the subordinate staff for 
non-political purposes is a different question ; and the 
more progressive States of the modern world are not afraid 
of permitting such associations under suitable restrictions. 
The legal profession, on the other hand, can never work 
well without considerable power of combination for pro- 
fessional purposes. Neither the State-police northe public 
prosecutors of the Ministry of Justice can prohibit the 
sharp practices of unscrupulous lawyers so effectively as 
the public opinion of the profession itself. And this 
opinion will never develop unless sufficient powers of 
regulating its own affairs are given to the profession. The 
power of issuing licenses and certificates should, in principle, 
belong either to the profession organised as a corporation 
or to the High Court ; it cannot for long and with safety 
be left in the hands of a member of the Cabinet. In 
England, as is well-known, these powers rest in the hands 
of legal corporations, known as the Inns of Courts ; and 
the success of other countries, it may be safely declared, 
has been proportioned to their power of incorporating in 
their legal system the principle of an independent and 
irresponsible judiciary morally checked and controlled by 
the opinion of a self-regulating, and autonomous legal 
j)rofession. Professional etiquette and professional honour 

♦ The former have to pay Ts. 120 and the latter' Ts. 180 a year. 
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can only grow on the soil of professional liberty. Wliere- 
the legal profession is degraded, neither can the law- 
courts attain to honour ; if dirt is cast at the one, it will 
inevitably smear the other. The political development of 
the modern world owes much to the legal profession ; it 
has placed in the field of practical politics a large number 
of honest, influential and fair-minded men who have 
nothing to gain or to lose by the favours of the executive ; 
and, more important than that, it has imbued millions of 
men and women, who have never been inside a law-court 
with that ‘ sense of legality ’ — respect for the judiciary^ 
respect for an established system of rights and duties, 
respect for the constitutional and legal frame- work of the 
State — ^whieh more than anything else is necessary for 
the preservation and welfare of a modern State. The 
legal profession of Persia, at present in its cartilage, per- 
haps needs the strong control of the Ministry and the 
Parkah. But the sooner these painful restrictions are 
removed, the better. 

V. The Judicial Service 

The permanent judicial service of the country is now 
organised according to the Law of Judicial Service*' 
(February 19, 1928) as amended by subsequent laws and 
supplemented by the inevitable Regulations of the Minis- 
try. As the general rules of the Civil Service apply to the 
judicial officers also, only rules peculiar to the latter need, 
be discussed here. 

Judges, officers of the Parkah (public prosecutors- 
as well as government pleaders). Investigators (mustaniiq) 
and Judicial Inquirers (muftishin-i quzai) are treated as 
members of the same service, divided into the following 
eleven grades : — 

I. Judges of the Petty Courts (second class) — salary, 
Ts. 50 a month. 

II. Judges of the Petty Courts (first class). Substi- 
tute Judges of the Courts of First Instance 
(second class) — salary, Ts. 62 a month. 

III. Judges of the Small Cause Courts (second class),. 

Substitute Judges of the Courts of First Inst- 
ance (first class), Investigators (fourth class) 

•Or more exactly, ‘Law on the service of the Judges, Officers 
of the Parkah and of the Department of Registration {Qanun-i latikh- 
dam-i Quxzat xua Sahibmanaaban-i Parkah wa Mubashirin-i Sabt~i Asnad);: 
Musawwibat, vol. IV, p. 167. 
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Government Pleaders of the First Instance 
Courts (fourth class) — salary, Ts. 77 a month. 

IV. Judges of the Small Cause Courts (first class), 

Government Pleaders of the First Instance 
Courts (third class). Investigators (third class) 
— salary, Ts. 96 a month. 

V. Judges of the Courts of First Instance (second 

class). Investigators (second class), Govern- 
ment Pleaders of the First Instance Courts 
(second class) — Salary, Ts. 120 a month. 

VI. Judges of the Courts of First Instance (first 

class). Government Pleaders of the First Inst- 
ance Courts (first class). Investigators (first 
class), Judges of Commercial Courts (second 
class), Assistant Public Prosecutor of the Court 
of Appeal, Public Prosecutors of the Courts of 
First Instance (second class), Judicial Inquirers 
(second class). Substitute Judges of the Court 
of Appeal — Salary, Ts. 150 a month. 

VII. Judges of the Courts of Appeal, Government 
Pleaders of the Courts of Appeal, Judges of 
the Commercial Courts (first class). Chief 
Judges and Public Prosecutors of the Courts of 
First Instance ; Judicial Inquirers (first class) — 
salary, Ts. 187 a month. 

VIII. Senior Judges of the Sections of the Courts of 
Appeal — salary, Ts. 236 a month. 

IX. Chief Judges and Public Prosecutors of the 

Courts of Appeal, Ordinary Judges (mustashar) 
of the High Court, Second Assistants to the 
Public Prosecutors of the High Court — salary 
Ts. 291 a month. 

X. Senior Judges of the Sections of the High Court, 

First Assistant to the Public Prosecutor of the 
High Court — salary, Ts. 363 a month. 

XI. Chief Justice and Public Prosecutor of the High 

Court — salary, Ts. 453 a month.* 

The first nine grades of the judicial, are considered 
equal to the corresponding nine grades of the administra- 
tive, service; the last two grades (X and XI) are peculiar 
to the judicial service. A judicial officer may not be 

* The salary figures in this table have been worked out for me 
by Agha Ittisami of the Ministry of Finance. 
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transferred even to the same grade of the administrative 
service without his consent, nor may a judge be appointed 
a public prosecutor in the same grade unless he so desires.. 
The salaries of the grades are determined according to the 
following principle. The salary of the first grade is fixed 
by the annual budget. It is 50 Ts. a month at present. 
Thereafter, a person at the time of his promotion to a 
higher grade gets the salary of the grade which he has left 
plm one-fourth more, all fractions of tumans being kept 
back for the benefit of the public treasury.* In case 
an officer is directed to work in a district far from his 
place of habitual residence, he is entitled to an allowance ; 
but this allowance may not be more than one-fifth of his 
salary (7 and 9). 

* The Law of Judicial Organisation, in this respect, follows the 
provisions of an earlier law on the Determination of the Salaries of 
Judicial Officers {TaHyun-i Huquq-i Rutba-i Quzai) : “ 1 : Salaries of 
Judicial Officers shall be as follows : — Salary of the first grade, Ts. 50 ; 
salaries of all higher grades up to the eleventh grade, one-fourth in excess 
of the next lower grade, all fractions (of Ts.) to be kept back for the 
benefit of the public treasury. 

“ N.B. — (I) The tenth grade shall only be given to the three senior 
justices of the High Court and to the First Assistant of the Public Prose- 
cutor of the High Court ; and the Ministry of Justice shall in no case be 
entitled to appoint more than four officers in this grade. 

“ N.B. — (II) The eleventh grade is the exclusive privilege of the 
Chief Justice and the Public Prosecutor of the High Court, and may in no • 
case be given by the Ministry of Justice to more than two persons at the 
same time.” Musatmeibat, vol. Ill, p. 34. 


Mohammed Habib. 


{To be continued.) 
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Part IV 

We have now concluded our brief study of the cult of 
the dead in its first branch, as developed in Egypt — & 
branch which constituted by far the widest and deepest 
element in religion throughout the world. The second 
branch, the cult of Osiris and the dead king (see vol. VI, 
p. 559), is of a later and more particular origin and will be 
discussed after that of the living king ; we will now enter 
on the study of the Mother-goddess whose cult preceded 
that of Osiris and belongs to a very ancient stratum of 
religion, next to that of the dead. 

The latter arose, as we have seen, in the earlier part of 
the Old Stone Age, when man was of a different species 
from the present homo sapiens, but the earliest appearance 
of the mother-figure, prototype of the mother-goddess, 
was in the Aurignacian period of the Later Palaeolithic 
Age when the species sapiens prevailed. At this time a 
system of sympathetic magic is found strongly established ; 
it was much employed for success in hunting (see p. 50) 
but extended to other objects also, notably the mainten- 
ance of the race in sufficient force to pursue its himting 
career amidst the great dangers surrounding it, which were 
multiplied exceedingly by the length of time passed in 
defenceless childhood, in comparison with most animals. 
Reference has already been made on pp. 200 and 210 
(note) to the ignorance of primitive man about the physio- 
logy of paternity ; the only source of human life known to 
him was woman and therefore, to ensure replenishment 
wherewith to maintain the strength of the group to which 
he belonged, he fashioned magical images of her, rich in 
the physical features of motherhood — ^phallic symbols and 
rites were to follow later when the physical facts had been 
discovered. These figures are found in the ritual caves 
which contain the images of the animals of the chase referred 
to, on p. 50 and there can be little doubt of their ritual 
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character. They are usually strange little objects, squat 
and very fat, a characteristic example being the lime- 
stone statuette called the “ Willendorf Venus ” {note 1). 
These figurines should preferably be termed ‘ mother- 
figures ’ and not ‘ mother-goddesses,’ both on account of 
their apparent purpose and because we cannot know how 
far, if at all, the idea of god or goddess had then been 
formed in the human mind ; when that idea does emerge in 
clear outlines we find a mother-goddess established in 
every ancient civilization, Egyptian, Mesopotamian and 
Indian ; she is the kindly source of fertility and prosperity 
and her powers have expanded with the rise of agriculture 
till she has become, in many cases. Mother Earth. The 
magic figurines must always have been objects of great 
veneration which passed — ^we know not how or when — 
into actual worship and thus the goddess was formed. 
Fertility was the first virtue attached to the figurines but, 
as the earthly mother suckles and protects her infant, so 
did her divine counterpart provide nourishment for her 
people and spread over them her maternal care and general 
proteetion ; this favour was extended to the dead in the 
Underworld, so full of terrors, and the figurines were 
aceordingly placed in their tombs (in the Late Period of 
Egypt there is an interesting variant of this practice : 
lids of infants’ coffins in rough terra-cotta were uncouthly 
shaped as mother-figures ; see E. R. Ayrton and others, 
Abydos, vol. Ill, pis. xxiii, 5 and xxviii, 5). Later, 
with the building of stable temples,, the figurines were 
placed among the foundation-deposits, thus giving the 
divine mother’s protection to the houses of the very gods. 

The cult of the mother-figure was very general in the 
ancient world, extending, besides Egypt, to Mesopotamia, 
Persia, India (Mohenjo-Daro), Turkestan and the regions 
to the north-west of India (Waziristan, Baluchistan, 
Seistan — ^see Sir Aurel Stein’s reports in the Memoirs of 
the Archaeological Survey of India ) ; they are found in all 
regions of the Eastern Mediterranean and the parts of 
Europe into which agriculture and civilization first pene- 
trated with the prospectors for precious metals ; their 
influence travelled thence to the West of Europe and traces 
of the divine protectress of the dead still remain among the 
menhirs of France and the British Isles ; in another direc- 
tion her image is found, in ancient Siberia, as Tallgren has 
recently shown (see Man, July, 1932, p 168). The 
extreme of exaggeration in physical features appears in 
Malta, especially at Hagiar Kim ; here, it would appear, 
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this exaggeration came to be connected essentially with 
divinity. 

Two conclusions have now become clear ; first that the 
original bases of goddess -worship are far different from 
those of the male gods, and next, that this worship ex- 
tended, essentially the same, throughout the ancient civil- 
ized world and thus the Egyptians, here again, were actu- 
ated by ideas common to most of mankind,- though their 
later developments in the matter took their own particular 
shape. 

In Egypt the first objects of ivory and earthenware, 
which may be taken to represent the mother-figure, 
belong to the Badarian age. In the succeeding period, 
the Early Predynastic, the figurines, of stone or earthen- 
ware, are sometimes decorated with figures of animals 
such as were painted in white on the red pots of the period, 
with the object of providing food for the tenant of the 
tomb (see p. 50 and vol. VI, p. 567) ; they were presumably 
considered as suitable vehicles for that purpose. They 
were often modelled with outstretched arms, a gesture 
which may be interpreted as that of protection, that being 
a general function of the goddess. The amuletic use of 
the figurine continued till the dawn of Christianity ; its 
form sometimes varied but the broad-hipped type pre- 
dominated, usually with prominent gluteus, as in the oldest 
examples — breadth of hips seems to have been thought a 
natural feature of goddesses, presumably as symbol of 
the fertility which was their special charge. 

Besides the functions of fertility and protection noticed 
above, there remains a third, nourishment, symbolized 
by the representation of large breasts or, in very late times, 
by a fanciful multiplication of breasts, as in the well- 
known type of “ Diana of Ephesus.” This function is 
probably signalized, too, by the posture of the arms in 
most of these figures from the beginning of the New Em- 
pire ; they lie across the chest, upholding the breasts and 
bringing them prominently to the notice of the devout. 
This pose prevailed in all other regions where the figure is 
found, notably in Mesopotamia where it existed from the 
earliest times ; its vogue in Egypt was probably due to 
Eastern influences coming in with the Hyksos conquerors, 
for they brought with them their Semitic goddesses — 
Ishtar, Anat, Qadesh — ^who remained in the country after 
the Hyksos were expelled and were accepted into the 
company of national deities because, doubtless, of their 

8 * 
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affinity with the original Egyptian goddess ; the eonven- 
tional pose of the imported goddesses was that just de- 
scribed and its adoption in Egypt may have been due to 
them. From this time onward it became in Egypt, as in 
other countries, the usual convention for the mother- 
figure. 

Another pose is found, but rarely in Egypt, with one 
hand covering the breast and the other the lower front 
part of the trunk ; it is common in representations of 
Aphrodite, the Greek avatar of the mother-goddess, a 
famous example being the “ Venus dci Medici,” done in 
the mode of the Cnidian Aphrodite ; the pose has been 
commonly interpreted as pointing to what are termed, in 
eighteenth-century phrase, “ female charms,” but it should 
rather be taken as indicating, at least in its origin, the 
two physical functions proper to the mother-goddess, 
fertility and nourishment. A more emphatic method of 
representing her nutritional function is to show her nursing 
an infant ; this was, in Mesopotamia, the conventional 
pose of the goddess of child-birth, Nintud, one of the mani- 
festations of Nin-khur-sag ; figurines of women carrying 
children are known from very early times but none have 
apparently survived showing the suckling of the babe, 
though there are some indications that it was used then, 
for archaizing examples have been found, belonging to the 
Saitic period, which appear to have been copied from 
models of the Old Kingdom — a common practice in that 
period. Terra-cotta examples dating from the 12th 
Dynasty are known ; one is exhibited in the British Mu- 
seum with two infants on the lap, while in the Berlin Mu- 
seum a beautiful group in copper, of the same age, has been 
given a precise definition agreeing with current theology, 
for it bears on the base the name of Isis. This is unique, 
or nearly so, as is a fragmentary little jug, of fine red 
earthenware, dating from the 18th Dynasty, now in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, which is modelled in the 
convention which became later, in the Saitic period, rigidly 
conventional. It is not till the latter period that we meet 
with many examples and then they are very numerous — 
but of eourse objects of that comparatively late period 
have a much greater chance of surviving than the earlier 
ones and there may well have been many more of the ear- 
lier ones than their present rarity would indicate. The 
Saitic examples are, with rare exceptions, referred to Isis 
and Horus whose popular worship rose at that time to a 
great height, to be continued and even enhanced in later 
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ages, till the rise of Christianity, and spreading besides to 
countries outside Egypt : the Horus infant has usually his 
finger to his mouth and wears a lock of hair down one 
side of his face, both features being Egyptian conventions 
to denote youth — ^the Greeks, misinterpreting them, took 
Harpocrates (the Greek form of the Egyptian phrase 
“ Horus the Youth ”) as the God of Silence ( note 2 ). 
A group in terra-cotta, illustrated in my article in the 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology (pi. X, 1 ) is in the Greco- 
Roman style of art and might at first sight be taken for an 
Italian image of the Madonna and Child, showing us, 
incidentally, how near the latter group is to that of the 
earlier pagan one which has undoubtedly exercised on it 
great formative influence traceable in many another signi- 
ficant detail ( note 3). 

It is evident that the jug mentioned above, modelled 
in the form of the sacred group, is not the invention of an 
artist in genre, but that the vessel must have had a 
special use connected with holy things, perhaps ritual : 
the jug-idea is exceedingly old, dating to the Early Pre- 
dynastic age from which some specimens have survived 
in the shape of the mother-figure with her broad, more 
than merely matronly, hips ; made of burnished earthen- 
ware, black or red, they are but summary representations, 
lacking arms and head and with breasts of no conspicuous 
size ; but they formed convenient receptacles for a liquid 
which was doubtless of a sacred nature and equateil, as 
Dr. Naville suggested long ago, with the goddess’s milk. 
A jug of the black incised ware of the Early Predynastic 
age, a little later than the foregoing, is shaped in the regular 
fashion of the Mesopotamian figurines, broad-hipped, 
with hands supporting the breasts, and wearing a necklace. 
From the 11th Dynasty a fragment has survived of a 
mother-pot — ^as these vessels have been named — which has 
the breasts pierced with holes to allow the passage of the 
liquid, thus emphasizing the symbolism of the jar ; in the 
18th Dynasty roughly made vessels were modelled with 
hollow breasts elongated to form prominent spouts ; 
others are without heads and have only rudimentary arms 
but are provided with ample rows of necklaces. The 
little red jar of the same Dynasty, previously mentioned, 
of fine burnished ware, carries the mother-theme still 
further, being shaped as Isis nursing Horus on her knees. 
The mother-pot has been found as late as the Ptolemaic 
period and so it ranges, like the mother-figure, through the 
whole of Egyptian history. 
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The amuletic use of the figure was not confined to 
graves and foundation-deposits of temples ; certain finds 
in the temple of Deir el-Bahri of the 18th Dynasty and 
the gi’eat number of specimens surviving from the later 
periods, often in bronze, indicate that it served also as a po- 
pular charm, made probably, like other amulets, by temple 
servants. 

The popular cult of the mother-figure prevailed, as 
we have seen, in all ages of ancient Egypt and was shared 
by the whole country. Each town had its local goddess, 
as we can deduce from the cult of Hat-hor which was 
founded on that of the figure, just as in India each Hindu 
village has its mariamma {see p. 211), and, as in India these 
local goddesses are often equated with the great ones of 
Hinduism, so in Egypt they come to be identified with 
Hat-hor ; thus it arises that in the later period Hat-hor 
is recorded, in an inscription on her temple at Dendereh, 
as the local goddess of a great number of towns, and in 
places where there was a cult of other definitely named 
goddesses, she was identified with them (see Lanzone, 
Diz. Mil. Eg., pp. 872-887, and Budge, The Gods of the 
Egyptians, vol. I, pp. 431-4). 

At some time the mother-figure, as noted previously, 
became personified as a fertility goddess, adding later to 
this quality, in some countries, when agricultiu'e became 
supreme, that of Mother Earth — a natural development, 
specially noticeable in India. In Mesopotamia Nin-khur- 
sag is one of the earliest of her avatars, another typical 
one is Nin-tud, goddess of childbirth, but the best known 
is Ishtar, the Ashtoreth of the Hebrews and Astarte of the 
Greeks, famed as the goddess of love — ^again a natural 
development, in view of her original function. The god- 
dess, then, took a multitude of forms, in Mesopotamia as in 
India, where indeed she is addressed in hymns as possessor 
of countless names and forms and her interchangeability 
with other goddesses is treated as an enhancement of her 
glory. Hat-hor, in an inscription at Dendereh, receives 
the same epithets (see Lanzone op. cit., p. 866) and 
Plutarch attributes the title “ myriad-named ” to Isis 
in her Hathorian quality. Hat-hor was the early 
Egyptian personification of the mother-figure ; her name 
signifies “ the house of Horus, ” that is, the centre, or 
seat, of the Horus-tribe which so beneficially unified the 
country (see pp. 205-7) ; a text referred to by Lanzone 
(op. cit., p. 880) calls the goddess Mut-her, that is, “ the 
mother of Horus,” while Plutarch interprets the name as 
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“ the Earthly House of Horus ” and some scholars, led 
perhaps by the remarks of Plato as quoted by Plutarch, 
take the name to mean the place whence Horus sprang, 
in other words, the womb which bore him, thus making of 
Hat-horhis mother as indeed she became, in a later myth. 
She first appears at the beginning of the dynastic age, with 
the cow’s horns and ears which were always her attributes 
and which of course must have originated as such in the 
predynastic period : of this proofs are evident in a palette 
of the Later, or even Middle, stage of that period, which 
was carved in low relief with her cow-head, somewhat 
stylized and accompanied by stars, and also in the con- 
temporaneous cow-head amulets in costly materials such 
as ivory and amethyst which show how highly they were 
valued ( note 4). 

The identification of the mother-goddess with the cow 
was sufficiently logical : when the ancient hunters learnt 
how to domesticate her {see notes, pp. 210-and 211), the 
regular supply of what might be deemed almost living 
food must have appeared to them in the light of a grace 
truly divine the source of which must be treated with 
great veneration, she would thus acquire without difficulty 
the godship with which we find her endued. 

The cult of the cow-goddess was established no less in 
Mesopotamia than in Egypt and very likely originated 
there, for it is found firmly settled in very early times. 
The points of resemblance between Hat-hor and Nin-khur- 
sag, her Mesopotamian counterpart, are remarkable : 
both were primitive cow-goddesses, both were called 
“ Lady of the Mountain,” like Parvati in India or the 
Great Goddess in Crete ; each was “ Queen ” or “ Mother ” 
of the gods and each gave sacred milk to the kings of her 
land ; as Hat-hor was protectress, and even mother, of 
Horus, with whom the king of Egypt was always identi- 
fied, so was Nin-khur-sag the “ Mother of kings ” {note 5). 
These epithets show the exalted rank held in both 
countries by the goddess and it is therefore not surprising 
to find Hat-hor, in protodynastic Egypt, the most promin- 
ent of the deities ; m the 3rd Dynasty, it is true, Osiris is 
seen to hold a very high place, but only, as far as present 
records show, as the high god of the dead. At the period 
in which the cow-goddess first appeared in Egypt, Meso- 
potamian influences are seen to have been freely entering 
the country, a most significant indication being the carved 
knife-handle of Gebel el-‘Araq, mentioned on p. 52, which 
is undoubtedly of Egyptian origin, for the scenes carved 
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on it represent events in Egypt and its material is hippopo- 
tamus ivory, an Egyptian product ; yet its style is eminently 
Mesopotamian, with its group of a Gilgamesh-like hero, 
in Mesopotamian robes, subjugating a pair of lions, 
heraldically opposed, so common a subject in all Meso- 
potamian art. Mesopotamian culture at this time was 
probably, in the light of present evidence, at a higher 
level than Egyptian ; its road of entry into Egypt was by 
the Red Sea and the desert track from the coast by Coptos 
to Ombos where there was a large predynastic settlement. 
The first contact was thus with Upper Egypt and it was 
this contact which probably stimulated the people of 
that region and gave them the strength necessary for the 
conquest of the Uelta under the leadership of the Horus 
tribe ; the adoption by the latter of the cow-goddess as 
patron, besides their original Falcon-god, would indicate 
that they recognized the superiority of the new cult, 
coming from the source of their heightened vigour, and 
thus points to the conclusion, just suggested, of the supe- 
riority of Mespotamian culture at that time. As the cult 
of the cow-goddess was in essence the same as the older 
one of the mother-goddess, the worship of the latter in 
her various local manifestations continued doubtless much 
as before, the main difference being the addition of cow’s 
horns and ears to the images used. 

The further fortunes of the Hat-hor cult are of great 
interest ; they show how durably an ancient concept can 
survive, in spite of the many modifications that it has to 
undergo to make it fit in with new developments in social 
and theological conditions, and they reflect with consider- 
able exactitude the course of such developments. 

To begin with, when the part of the male in effecting 
birth was well established in common knowledge, the 
unique character of the mother-goddess’s function was 
lost and her position, and that of the various goddesses 
who were manifestations of her, was radically altered. 
The male deities were now recognized as sharers in the 
function of fertility and the female, hitherto independent, 
had to adjust themselves and come into relationship 
with them. They thus became their consorts ; the local 
gods took the goddesses of their districts as wives and, 
where there was no goddess with a definite name, the wife 
took the god’s name with the feminine suffix — <, as Amunet, 
the wife of Amun ( note 6). Hat-hor herself underwent 
the yoke and became, somewhat naturally, the wife of 
the elder Horus, of Edfou, the divine head of the conquering 
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Falcon-tribe. Her headquarters were at Dendereh and 
there she was recorded as giving birth to a young 
Horus, “ Uniter of the Two Lands ” — a most significant 
title ; there is also another Horus-youth, “ son of Isis ” 
{Harseisis), who will be dealt with later. Each year, at 
a fixed date, the image of Hat-hor was carried in a noble 
boat-procession, attended by princes, to Edfou, there to 
visit her consort in his temple and after fourteen days to 
return (see any good guide to Egyptian temples, such as 
those of Baedeker, Baikie or Weigall, and, for the annual 
visit, Blackman in Myth and Ritual, pp. 32-34). 
Hat-hor is often described as nursing her infant in the 
Delta marshes and is herself commonly pictured as a 
cow issuing from the reeds with which the marshes are 
clothed, for the Egyptian peasant, then as now, pastured 
his cattle there in summer-time, despite the poor condition 
to which this practice brings them. 

The temples of Dendereh and Edfou and the Hat-hor 
chapel in Queen Hatshepsut’s temple at Deir el-Bahri 
testify that she was worshipped till the latest period as a 
great goddess, one of the company of national deities ; 
but she had long ceased to be the supreme Mistress of the 
earlier, simpler times since which not only had the male 
deities become established in the highest places but a 
new cult had settled firmly in the land, that of Osiris 
with his sister-wife Isis — so firmly indeed that before 
long Isis had usurped the place of Hat-hor in general 
worship, taking from her her very crown of sun-disk and 
horns so that the Greeks took Isis for an original cow- 
goddess and identified her with the distracted lo — so 
different a personage ! Other goddesses also appropriated 
her attributes : the sky-goddess Nut, feminine counter- 
part of Nu, the god of waters, took the form of the celestial 
cow and Hathorian titles were shared by most goddesses, 
especially that of “ Queen of Heaven ” ; they took for 
themselves her sycamore-tree from which she is pictmed 
as appearing to the expectant souls of dead adorers, 
quenching their thirst with her sacred water and offering 
^em the food of life ; in such pictures the name of 
Nfit will sometimes appear when Hat-hor should have 
been inscribed (see “ Blue and Green,” by the present 
writer, in Ancient Egypt, 1932, part ii) : it is possible 
even that Sirius, the star of Isis, was originally attached 
to Hat-hor, as the Evening Star to Ishtar (and Venus), 
for the predynastic palette mentioned on page 423 displays 
stars surrounding her head and tipping one horn, while in 
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the Greek period Sirius was allotted to her as well as to 
Isis. 

Yet Hat-hor survived in popular affection : the amulet- 
ic figurines were doubtless always connected with her ; 
she was the kindly Inima of the Egyptian wife, helping 
her in child-birth, as Nintud did in Mesopotamia and 
was also, like Ishtar and Aphrodite, the goddess of love, 
named so in an inscription of the 12th Dynasty and de- 
scribed, in another at Dendereh, as giving to kings the 
love of women. The humbler folk and especially the 
women, would adhere, amid the welter of syncretism that 
swamped the old religion, to the earlier concepts, simple 
and more deeply rooted ; if this was the case for bull- 
worship (see p. 203), much more must it have been so for a 
cult as closely connected with the primary instincts of 
man as that of the Mother-goddess. Bull-worship re- 
emerged in full official parade at the Bucheum and Serap- 
eum, but the cult of Hat-hor did not attain to such 
high honour, except of course in her own temples, doubtless 
because she had been largely replaced by Isis who, at the 
time of these renewals, was the most popular of Egyptian 
deities. In one respect, however, Hat-hor not only held 
her old rank but even advanced it, that is, as protectress 
of the dead, for the little round mats inscribed with magical 
formula; (hypocephali) which were placed under the 
mummies’ heads were painted with the image of the cow- 
goddess who was to help them in the other world ; in a 
Greco Roman papyrus concerning the ritual of embalm- 
ment, published by Maspero {Memoir e sur qmlques 
papyrus du Louvre ), a passage quoted by Lanzone {op. 
dt., pp. 867-8) consists of a prayer to Hat-hor to restore 
life to the organs of the dead man and places certain of the 
mummy-bandages xmder her special protection. Again, 
a mummy chest in the museum of Leyden is decorated 
with a picture of the Hat-hor cow conveying the dead man 
on her back, accompanied by his falcon-soul, to his para- 
dise, thus allotting her the powers of the ancient ferryman 
of the Pyramid Texts, the Egyptian Charon (Lanzone, 
op. cit., pi. CXXXH) ; finally, in a papyrus published 
by Schiaparelli in his Libro' dei Funerali, dating from 
the era of the Roman Antonines, the lady Sais declares 
herself to be in death not an Osiris but a Hat-hor ; she has 
ousted the age-old god of the dead and become, somewhat 
surprisingly, their supreme mistress in his stead ; this was 
of course an exceptional case but it shows to what a posi- 
tion Hat-hor had attained with regard to the Underworld. 
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The reader has doubtless been struck by the similarities 
in the development of the mother-figure in Egypt, Meso- 
potamia and India : each region has of course its peculiar 
features but the main line of evolution is much the same, 
being conditioned by similar modes of life, based on organ- 
ized riverian agriculture. In Mesopotamia commerce 
took early an important share in the national life, cities 
remained strong and often independent, unity did not 
always prevail as it mostly did in Egypt ; but in "both cases 
a lowly and laborious peasant life, tied almost inexorably 
to the earth, was the broad base of the social edifice, with 
its brilliant apex of mighty King and Court. Similar 
conditions may doubtless be predicated of the ancient 
culture of the Indus, but too little of it is yet known to 
make definite statements possible. These conditions be- 
long to the material field of ancient life, but the mental — 
including of course the emotional — ^was equally import- 
ant, perhaps even, for such a creature of the mind as man 
had become, more so. The adjustment of mental to 
material was now of the first necessity and it is no cause 
for surprise that the course of this adjustment, as reflected 
in religious ideas, was very similar when material condi- 
tions and needs were alike. Undoubtedly there may have 
been emotional aberrants, such, perhaps, as the great 
Egyptian preoccupation with a future life ; there may 
have been extraneous additions — ^frills, as it were — ■ 
caused by actual incidents or even by dreams and visions, 
so important to the primitive mind ; many customs also 
survive their usefulness, like the human appendix physio- 
logically or, in dress, the sword-belt buttons at the back 
of a morning-coat. All these features must be taken into 
account in any analysis of a people’s culture, nor must 
we lose sight of possible diffusion of customs and ideas 
from their original centre — a large and thorny question 
of which it will suffice here to say that whenever diffusion 
occurs, the ground must have been ready for it, the re- 
ceivers must have been attuned to the new arrival, for 
one reason or another, or it will not be able to establish 
itself against the strong innate conservatism of the human 
mind. (A ready example is that of the adoption of .Semitic 
goddesses ipentioned on page 419.) In material things, such 
as the the use of metals in preference to stone, the ad- 
vantage is very great and apparent, but in the mental and 
emotional not so quickly discernible. Yet the latter 
dementis no less operative than the former ; we have seen 
a clear instance of it in the case of the Kongo people who 
adopted the use of idols from their victorious enemies (see 
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p. 213). In this case, a typical one, we see a very potent 
cause of diffusion in the attribution of material power and 
success to superiority in the spiritual world ; a people 
religiously minded, as most primitives are, to a degree 
hardly divined by the sophisticated, can hardly conceive 
of superiority in worldly power except as founded on 
spiritual force ; the Egyptians — ^the most religious of peo- 
ples known to the classical world, as Herodotus declared — ■ 
displayed accordingly, after their conquests under the New 
Empire, a greatly heightened sense of adoration for their 
national gods and it was not till political security had 
crumbled away and they became the easy prey of foreigners 
that their religious system began to decay and a promis- 
cuous syncretism took the field. 
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NOTES 

1. For illustrations see an article by the present writer on mother- 
figures and the mother-goddess in the Journal of Egyptian Archwology, 
vol. XV (1929), PI). 29-47. Illustrations of other related objects are 
also given and references to their sources : as these are available to any 
reader desirous of undertaking further investigation, they will not be 
repeated here and only references not mentioned in that article will 
be recorded. 

2. The exceptions illustrate the interchangeability of the various 
manifestations of the original mother-goddess, discussed on page 7 ; 
they were doubtless quite local in use. made for the followers of a parti- 
cular form of that goddess whose cult was strong enough in her own 
locality to resist complete absorption in that of Isis. 

8. It may be of interest to note some of these details, as follows : 
doves are connected with the Madonna as with various avatars of 
the mother-goddess (see the last note of p. 211 ; to those quoted 
there we might add the Mesopotamian Ishtar and the Persian Anah- 
it) ; Isis has given her the symbol of the moon, originally the sun- 
disk which formed, with a pair of cow’s horns, the goddess’s head-dress 
(taken by her from Hat-hor), but the Greeks mistook it for the moon 
and it was through them that she became known abroad. Like Aph- 
rodite, Isis was mistress of the sea and, from her connection with 
the Pharos of Alexandria, patroness of seamen, as the Madonna still 
is ; both have stars as symbols, as also had Ishtar and Aphrodite. 
Lastly, ancient mother-goddesses in all regions were always decorated 
with jewellery — necklace, bracelets and so on — as were the goddess- 
es who sprang from them ; Hat-hor, the first of the Egyptian- 
avatars, was actually considered by early scholars as the patroness of 
jewellery, perhaps also because of her epithet of “ golden ” (nubti), which, 
however, was shared by the other principal g^desses. The ancient 
goddesses of Hindu India never lack their precious ornaments and the 
Madonna of every Catholic district has her treasury of jewels — and 
clothing, too, like the images in Egyptian temples : in India the goddess- 
es still reign, in Christian lands they have been dethroned but the void 
in popular affection has been largely filled by devotion to the Madonna 
who has thus become, in effect, their heiress ; she too, has her various 
local manifestations, the claims and status of each one being jealously 
upheld by her devotees, at least in rustic parts, against those of other 
localities. (Pre-Hellenic Greece offers an interesting parallel in the 
divine “ Maids ” (korai) of mostly uniform type, worshipped by each 
little community : see Gilbert Murray ; The Rise of the Greek Epic 
p. 78). 

5. The bovine head of the palette is considered by Mr, Wainwright 
to be that of the “ celestial bull,” but his first attribution was to Ifet- 
hor which seems to fit better with all the circumstances ( J, of Eg, 
Archce.f vol. XIX, pp. 44-5). 

5. See the present writer’s article in the J . of Eg, Archce., vol. XIII, 
p. 245, also, for Mesopotamian connections, pp. 240-1 and 248-5. 

6. Amfin was the great patron-god of Thebes which also had a primi- 
tive mother-goddess, the vulture Mfit, whose name means ‘‘ the 
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mother,” a likely indication that she was a primitive manifestation of 
the original mother-goddess, earlier perhaps than even Hat-hor, but of 
less importance because of her local character. Yet she reigned over a 
large district, eventually becoming a symbol for Upper Egypt, and it 
was probably reverence for her high and independent status which 
caused the theologians to invent a feminine counterpart of Amun to 
be his consort ; however, so great did Amiin become that he was 
awarded the consortship of Mut too. 


G. D. Hornblower. 


{To be continued.) 
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AN ORIGINAL ACCOUNT OF AHMAD SHAH 
DURRANI'S CAMPAIGNS IN INDIA AND THE 
BATTLE OF PANIPAT 

(From the Persian life of NAJiB-uo-DAuiiAH, British 
Museum Persian MS. 24,410) 

In the second year of Alamgir’s reign, corresponding 
to 1169 Ilijri, (which year began on 8th October, 1755), 
rumours of the coming of Ahmad Shah Abdali became very 
strong, and Najib began to correspond with Ahmad Shah. 
Imad-ul-mulk (the Delhi wazir) requested Najib to take 
(fresh) oaths, saying, “ The promise that you had made to 
me in the camp at Ballamgarh you have discharged. Take 
a fresh oath now.” Najib gained time by procrastination , 
and did not swear. \^en Ahmad Shah arrived near, 
Najib too went to the city (of Delhi) ; in his letters to i4b 
Abdali he stated, “ I too am an Afghan, and you ought to 
preserve the honour of Afghans. In this country I have 
gathered round myself 25,000 Afghans. I have prepared 
the other Afghans of Gangapar (Trans-Ganges) who 
number 40,000, to enter your service. You come here 
without any suspicion (anxiety). Imad-ul-mulk has not 
the strength to oppose you. I am his greatest ally. As 
I have become obedient to you, there is none other left 
here (to help him). ” When Ahmad Shah arrived near 
Delhi and Imad after meeting him was placed under ser- 
veillance, two or three sardars of Imad-ul-mulk of theisa 
Afghan race, like Shah Dil Khan and others, entered the 
camp of the Afghans, and the Marathas who were 5,000 
troopers, fled away. Twenty-one thousand men whom 
Imad had in his artillery department and whom he had 
dismissed two months earlier, and the Mughlias* whom he 
had expelled from the city a year before — and some of 
whom he had put in stocks and chains on account of their 
insolence in demanding their outstanding pay — ^now 
came to Najib and saw him with the greatest respect. 

• Known as the Badakhshi BisaU or troops recruited from Central 
Asia, 
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Najib kept his camp on the further side of the river Jamu- 
na, but went alone to the mansion of Dara Shukoh and 
lived there. He frequently visited Ahmad Shah. Ahmad 
Shah started for the Jat country. Najib came opposite 
(to him) on the further side of the river, and at 16 kos 
from the city, his men seized and took away the elephants 
nbof Imad, including an elephant named Koh-rawan, on 
which Muhammad Shah used to ride. He brought the 
parganah of Sikandrabad into his own possession, and 
after the day when Ahmad Shah made a massacre in the 
city of Mathura (3rd April, 1757) and at night marched 
onward, Najib and his army remained there for three days 
and plundered much money and buried treasure and earned 
oft many beautiful females as captives. After a short 
time Ahmad Shah marched away to his own country, 
making Najib-ud-daulah Mir Bakhshi of Hindustan and 
plenipotentiary {mukhtar) with Alamgir II, who was very 
friendly to Najib. Najib took possession of the mian- 
doab country close to Delhi, such as Dasna, Mirat, etc. 
He himself lived in Delhi. 

After eight months, Imad with Ahmad Khan Bangash, 
i®»Raghunath Rao (brother of) the Peshwa, subahdar Malhar 
Rao, Shamshir Bahadur, Naro Shankar (administrator of 
Jhansi), Babu Patil Rao, and others, and their vast forces, 
came against Delhi. I^en they arrived near. Emperor 
Alamgir began to write letters to Imad, and sent him food 
and fruits, through eunuchs, unknown to Najib ; he took 
strong oaths and said, “ You are my son, and I am a 
prisoner in the hands of this Ruhela ; otherwise, I am eager 
to see you.” Composing Hindi (Hindustani) verses to this 
purport, he sent them (to Imad). In the meantime the 
Marathas plundered the old city. In the Old Fort of 
Sher Shah, Bakhtawar Khan, the chela of Mian Qutb Shah, 
who was qiladar of it on behalf of Najib, was slain. That 
day Najib plundered the mansion of Imad in anger for it, 
at the instigation of Qutb Shah ; some men were slain and 
utter dishonouring (of women) took place. After the 
plunder, the women of Imad came out of the harem, to 
the outer door, on foot, with burqas thrown over their 
persons ; from that point Saifuddin Md. Khan put them in 
carts (raths) and conducted them to the house of Rajah 
Nagar Mai. Inside the city walls Najib-ud-daulah started 
a fight which continued for some days ; many men dis- 
persed, and only a few remained with him ; in spite of this, 
the Ruhelas on some occasions sallied out of the gate in 
the city wall and fell upon the trenches. One day, issuing 
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from the Turkman Gate, they fell upon the trenches of 
Janka Rao who was the companion of Rajah Delir Singh, 
the diwan of the wazir, and carried off his flag. One day, i7a 
coming out of the Labor Gate at noon, they severely beat 
the men of the artillery who were in the Old Idgah under 
the command of Abdur Rahman Khan Dilzak. 

Within one month peace ^as settled on the following 
conditions : that Najib should go back to his own estate 
and the wazirship should be aven to Imad, who would 
administer the palace-fort ; Almad Khan Bangash should 
be Mir Bakhshi. Najib agreed, and (coming) out of the 
city, encamped at Ghat Barari, seven kos from the fort of 
Delhi, on the bank of the Jarauna. Raghunath Rao’s 
army was close at hand ; many Brahmans used to come to 
see (him) and Raghunath Rao used to pass close (to the 
Ruhela camp) for bathing in the Jamuna, and the Brah- 
mans complained to him against cow-killing and said that i7b 
in that army extreme irreligious acts {bid'atha) were prac- 
tised, which they in going to bathe in the river had wit- 
nessed with their own eyes ; and in Raghunath’s own ride 
also fresh bones of cows came into view. Raghunath 
Rao sent word to Subahdar Malhar Rao Holkar — ^who was 
the medium of negotiations with Najib, — to make Najib 
refrain from cow-killing. Malhar sent a message to Najib, 
saying, “ Such is the desire of Raghunath, and you too 
are on a journey. Suspend cow-killing for a few days.” 
Najib refused, saying, “ This practice is one of the religious 
commands {amr-wa-nahi), and I shall never give it up.” 
When this was reported to Raghunath Rao, he grew very 
angry and said, “ If this does not cease tomorrow, I shall 
chastise them.” Subahdar Malhar Rao sent high media- 
tors to Najib, to say, “ This man is our master. We have isa 
made an agreement of friendship with you. If, God forbid 
it, some mischief befalls you, I shall be known to all the 
country as a breaker of faith. He is his own master and 
commands a strong force, with several sardars like me 
under him. You should, as a favour to me, refrain from 
this practice.” Najib replied, “ Go and tell the Subahdar, 

‘ He is a son of Baji Rao, the ruler of the Deccan, and all 
the other sardars of the Deccan are with him. Ahmad Khan 
Bangash, the son of Md. Khan Bangash Bawanhazari, who 
is the leader of the Afghans of India, and thirdly Imad-ul- 
mulk who is the head of the Mughlia and the Wazir of 
India, are with him, — ^while we are only five thousand 
soldiers sitting down here. If we are slain by this vast^*** 
force, it would be a glory to us.’ Men will say, ‘ The whole 
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18 b world united and after pledging its faith, has (falsely) 
killed one soldier.’ It would be a disgrace to you. If 
(on the other hand) we work marvels, we shall win name 
and honour in all the world. A man does not die a second 
time. Secondly, according to our religion, if we gain the 
victory, all the world would fall into our hands, but if we 
are slain, spiritual bliss would come into our possession. 
Then, giving up both spiritual and mundane profit, what 
(other) thing should we prefer ? I shall never show regard 
for Raghunath Rao, and what God wills will take place 
tomorrow.” In his own house (camp) he addressed the 
Afghans. “ Comrades ! There cannot be a greater victory 
than this. Gird up the loins of yom* resolution. Either 
martyrdom or the title of holy warriors (ghazi) is the choice 
before us.” 

The Afghans were animated by the dominating spirit 
*»« of this man, and set their hearts on dying. Next morning, 
Raghunath Rao rode out with his army. Najib remained 
ready in his own camp. Malhar Rao, kept all his own 
troops armed and completely equipped, standing between 
the two armies, while he himself went alone to Dada 
Sahib (Raghunath Rao) and said, “ They are a small 
body, and I have, by your order, pledged friendship 
to them. Slaying them is not very difficult, but it would be 
contrary to religion.” Raghunath Rao replied, “ In 
this affair of religion, I shall not listen to anybody’s 
advice.” At last the Subahdar said, “ Your father used 
to listen to my word. You ought to hear it.” But 
Raghunath did not agree ; he set off. The Subahdar 
seized the reins of his horse and said, “ If you (wish to) 
kill me, place your step forward. Otherwise I shall not 
let you (go) So saying he dismounted and stood on the 
ground. Raghunath, getting very angry, argued with 
iBbhim, but saw no remedy. With tears in his eyes he tiuned 
back. At last Najib took post in the territory seized by 
him and became supreme in the customary way. 

From that time he (began to) write to Ahmad Shah 
Abdah, “ All this misery has been inflicted by the infidel 
Marathas on all our people. You are the Emperor of the 
Muslims. It is yom* duty to remedy this affair a little.” 
Ahmad Shah replied, “ I am engaged this year in this 
country because on one side of me Nasir Khan has rebelled, 
while Darvish Ali Khap of Herat has risen in revolt on 
another. God willing, when I am free from the entangle- 
ment in this country, I shall remedy your business.” 
Najib sent a message to the Trans-Ganges, “ The Marathas 
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have taken away the honour of all Hindustan, and none 
dare face them. For once tie up your loins, and joinsoa 
together ; I shall set forward in this matter. Shah Jahan- 
abad is the capital of Hindustan. Its wazir is the ally of 
the Marathas. The old Rajahs, who are zamindars and 
possess territory and troops, have agreed to be tenants 
of the Marathas and pay them money year after year. 
The only lands that remain free are Trans-Ganges and the 
Doab. So, when they have expelled me from the Doab, 
it would be your turn and that of Shuja-ud-daulah. When 
I am crushed, you will be able to do nothing.” Those 
sardars gave an evasive reply, professing their inability to 
perform this task, and said, “ Formerly we had a war with 
Safdar Jang the Wazir ; he brought the Marathas and 
ruined us. After a long time we secured our release with aob 
extreme difficulty. If we now attempt this hostility to 
them, the Wazir of Hindustan who is in the hands of the 
Marathas, with the Emperor will again come against us, 
and we shall have to fight the Emperor. Leaving aside 
the power of the Marathas, this would be a most disgrace- 
ful thing. They have a very large army, and have defeat- 
ed all India. Men who had held kingdoms for thousands 
of years have agreed to pay tribute to them. The Em- 
peror is led by them by the hand. What can we do ? 

If after crossing the Ganges — ^which is not an easy task, 
the Marathas come towards us, they too will meet with 
great difficulty, and then at that time we shall do what 
we ought to.” Najib saw that the Afghans and Shuja- 
ud-daulah had not the courage to confront the Marathas 
and wrote to these sardars and Shuja, “ As you have not 
the strength to fight them, I shall bring Ahmad Shah 
Durrani into the mood to march in this direction. You 
should all give written undertakings that you agree to 
side with the Shah at that time, and fix a certain amount of 
money for the (support of the) vilayet troops who will 
come hungry.” The\ all said that they agreed with their 
life and soul. “ If Ahmad Shah comes, we shall be present 
with him. ” All the sardars gave such undertakings imder 
their own seals. Najib sent all these letters to Ahmad Shah. 
Ahmad had gone against Nasir Khan Baluch, he promised aib 
that he would come (to India) in the winter and do what 
was due to Islam, as his aim was the benefit of the Afghans 

• 

One year passed in this way, during which a fresh 
army under Jankoji Sindhia, son of Appaji Sindhia, 
arrived. But this general was very young, and his affairs 
depended upon his uncle Dattaji Patil. They first arrived 
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at Delhi, their friendship with Imad-ul-mulk was broken 
and matters passed on to war. Dattaji took from him by 
force a large cannon named Attack, the equal of which in 
size did not exist in India, and made peace on the follow- 
ing condition, “ We are going to fight Najib. You send 
with us a force of your own under a high general.” So 
Imad sent Rajah Dilbar Singh his Diwan and Bahadur 
Khan Baluch with .'ii.OOO troopers with the Patil. Last 
year Raghunath Rao had gone to Labor and Tukoji 
Holkar had planted outposts in the Panjab. To Multan 
also a Maratha named Dado Sidheshwar had gone. 

22 a At this time Sabaji Patil, on behalf of Dattaji Patil, 
started for Labor, while the Patil himself with Jankoji 
went to the Doab after crossing the Jamuna. Najib 
came to confront them ; between them peace proposals 
were made and interviews took place. Dattaji conceived 
in his mind a design to arrest Najib during an interview. 

22aAceording to this plan, he one day summoned Najib. 
(He) came in light kit ( jarida). At the door of the consulta- 
tion room they were told that (other) men would not be 
let in. But some Afghan sardars did not agree to this ; 
Ahmad Khan Afridi, zamindar of Lohari, with two brothers 
and ten other people among his sardars and personal 
guard, entered. Najib-ud-daulah, guessing (the danger), 

22b rose up quickly, and the Patil too did not press him much 
(to stay). Najib came back to his camp and said, “ It is 
not good to meet these men. Their looks seem malignant 
to me.” So, on becoming aware of this treachery, he 
marched away after 2 or 3 days towards his own parga- 
nahs which were on the bank of the Ganges. On the bank 
of the river, there is a hollow place on the edge of the water, 
which is called Shukartal.* The ground was very low 
and Najib made his encampment there. Near it he built 
a bridge over the Ganges and c'onstructed earthwork 
sangars round the place, planting artillery on the walls of 
the sangars. Sardar Sindhia took possession of all the 

28 a country of Najib and planted thanahs everywhere. Najib 
despatched agents every month to Ahmad Shah, and sent 
word to the Afghan sardars and Shuja, “ These Marathas 
have now come against me, and I alone have not the 
strength to resist them. You join me.” But they wrote 
the same evasive replies (as before) and said among them- 

* Shukartal (spelt as Shukartar in Atkinson’s N, fV. P. Gazetteer) 
lies in the Muzaffarnagar district, on the west bank of the Ganges, 
some 16 miles due east of Muzaffarnagar city. Around it are ravines 
sloping down to the river, and traces of Zabita Khan’s entrenchments. 
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selves, “ Najib is a mad man ; he has thrown himself into 
the mouth of the fire, which is still raging, in the hope of 
aid from Qandahar.” They themselves, being proud 
and fearless through (their reliance on) the violence of 
the Ganges, whiled their time away (doing nothing), 

— ^till at last Sindhia, after conquering all the country of 
Najib, arrived near Shukartal, and skirmishes began 
between the two sides. 

Frequently Dattaii Patil rode out near the saiigar, 
and half a ko.s on this side of Shukartal had made an earth- 
en qilacha (fortalice), where he used to sit down, and the 23b 
Ruhela infantry and cavalry also used to sally out of 
their sangar and fight ; the war always continued in this 
manner. Najib always forbade the Ruhelas to go far 
from their sangar. One day the Ruhelas went too far. 
The Patil said, “ These despicable men should be trodden 
down under our horses hoofs.” He told off 2,000 troopers 
for the fight and from the central place (Kamargah) 
himself with all his personal troops began to move slowly. 
Najib on seeing the dust, said, “ On other days the dust 
used to rise in front. The dust which is visible to-day on 
this side is not free from harm. ” He took out his good 
barqandaz infantry, and placed them (in ambush) on the 
edge of a nala where the ground was low and free from 24a 
water and was on the way of the coming of troops in that 
direction. In the twinkle of an eye the (Maratha) troop- 
ers appeared opposite and a face-to-face battle took place. 
When the Marathas made a charge, the Ruhelas fled away 
fighting and the troopers took up pursuit of them. Just 
then Dattaii Patil, from one side of the centre, with 7 or 8 
thousand well-mounted cavalry — ^all well dressed, naked 
sword in hand, gave their horses the loose rein, and from 
the midst of the dust the pattas (long swords) and spears 
of the Deccani troopers mounted on Arab horses flashed 
like lightning. As soon as they arrived near the sangar, 
and from this side guns and rockets were fired, the face of 
the (Maratha) army turned towards the nala, and the 10 
or 12 thousand Ruhelas who were seated there, at once 
fired their muskets when the (Deccani) troopers arrived 
twenty paces from them ; two thousand muskets were dis- 
charged at one time, so that in the army of Dattaji Patil 
corpses were heaped up. It came to such a pass that a 
Ruhela seized the bridle of Jankoji Sindhia with one 
hand and struck him with his sword with the other, so 
that some wound was inflicted on Jankoji’s arm. His 
bargirs slew the Ruhela with their swords. Dattaji Patil, 
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going out with his troops slowly, took the path to his 
camp. Nearly 500 brave Deccani troopers and good horses 
fell on the field. On Najib’s side 100 men endured wounds 
from spear and sword, and about 50 troopers were slain. 
From that day assault was stopped. Najib sent envoys 
in succession to Ahmad Shah and wrote, “ In the hope of 
your help, I have fallen into the hands of the Maratha 
infidels. It is very near that the destruction of the Afghans 
would take place in spite of there being an Afghan Emper- 
Ma or. So long as I am alive, I shall not slacken in sacrificing 
my life and slaying infidels.” He wrote to the Afghans 
of Trans-Ganges and to Shuja-ud-daulah, “The turn has 
now come for pressing me hard. For six months I have 
been fighting and not one of you have come to my aid. 
Such a day is in store for you also.” 

The Marathas then took counsel that the work could 
not be done by open attack ; as food reached Najib’s 
army by way of the bridge that they had thrown over the 
river Ganges, they (the Marathas) should cross the Ganges 
in any way that was possible and attack the homes of the 
Ruhelas, so that the band of their assembled gathering 
may be torn and they may be scattered ; thus they could 
be hard pressed. By any means they ought to cross the 
river. They began to search for a ford. Suddenly a 
Gujar land-holder joined them and offered to show them 
a ford ; in the hope of reward he pointed out a ford to 
them. Twenty kos from Shukartal, on the further side 
of the Ganges, there was Shanpur, a village of the former 
tcb Rajahs of the lower hills, from which the skirt of the hill 
was 10 kos ; there Najib had made a house, buildings 
(makanat) and cultivation, a madrasa and a mosque ; 
and every one of his dependants had built his own house. 
It was called Najibabad. The family of Najib with his 
young sons was there. Shuja-ud-daulah, wishing to aid, 
reached the Ruhela country, and also all the Ruhela 
sardars (viz) Hafiz Rahmat, Dundi Khan, and Mulla Sardar 
Bakhshi, became ready, but they did not come out of 
their own boundaries. Shuja arrived in their midst. 
When the Marathas found the ford, a sardar named Bhure 
i6a and another sardar crossed the Ganges ; they began to 
plimder and fire the villages and (thus) stopped the com- 
ing of grain to Najib. He became distracted about his 
women. The Marathas plundered all the country up to 
8 kos of Najibabad. And the family of Najib, becoming 
alarmed, planned to flee to the forest ; very great difficulty 
fell on them. The Afghans who were engaged in fighting 
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in the camp, becoming bewildered, said, “ Whatever one 
does is for (the safety of) his family. We are in this plight 
and the enemy have reached our families. We have no 
remedy.” Najib reassured them, saying, “ Remember 
God. Ahmad Shah is coming. From the day when I 
began sitting down here, I have decided on death. Bo 
not cherish any foolish design now. Whatever is to 
happen will happen. Seek no other remedy than fight.’’ 

Then Shuja-ud-daulah sent Umrao Gir and Anup Gir 
Gosainsto make forced marches and chastise by skirmishes 26b 
the enemy force that had reached this side of the Ganges. 
The two Gosains marched all night, hastened over a long 
distance, and at dawn came upon the enemy’s camp. 

At once they swept away the firmness of the Marathas 
and began to fight. The Marathas who were quite off 
their guard, became bewildered and took to flight. The 
Gosains slew many of them ; the rest fled away and were 
drowned in the river. Shuja, on hearing this news, arrived 
near, and the Marathas became very much depressed but 
did not withdraw from the siege of Shukartal. Suddenly 
messengers came from Ahmad Shah to report that that 
Emperor was coming from Kabul to this side and had sent 
them (in advance) ; they brought his letter for the Afghan 78a 
sardars in which he urged them strongly, saying, “ I have 
put off the business of Turan and Iran out of regard for 
the honour of the Afghans, and started on this holy war 
and you, in spite of your nearness to Najib, have not 
come to his aid ! It is now proper that you should quickly 
join him, and clear that land of the thorn and brambles 
of the infidels before my arrival. God willing I shall 
very soon destroy the infidel tribe by one blow.” As 
soon as this news spread, — and the news reached Delhi 
before the coming of the messengers — the Marathas who 
had been in the Panjab, like Tukoji Holkar and others, 
fled away towards Labor. The news of it reached Dattaji 
Patil ; he became distracted, at once withdrew from the 
siege of Shukartal and began to march towards the river 27 b 
Jamuna. That day Najib, beating the music of rejoicing 
came out of Shukartal and made a tour. Shuja reached 
the Ganges. The people of Delhi all fled away. Imad-ul- 
mulk, too, sending his family to the forts of the Jats, 
himself started for the army of Dattaji and Jankoji. 
Dattaji Patil bad his camp in the country of Barha near 
Muzaffamagar, when Imad the Wazir joined him and they 
all marched towards Saharanpur. Ahmad Shah Abdali 
arrived near Buria and Mustafabad. When the news of it 
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reached Najib, he traversed 15 fcosinoneday and advanced 
towards Ahmad Shah, writing to him to come towards 
2«aPanipat and other places, as the Marathas were on this 
side of the river, “ If yon yourself cross the river, I shall 
join yon with the sardars of Trans-Ganges, like Hafiz, 
Rahmat and others.” 

When he arrived opposite the camp of Dattaji Patil 
at Kunjpura and learnt that Ahmad Shah was ten Jeos 
distant from that place, he wished to attack that army 
alone (jarido). Five thousand cavalry under a Maratha 
named Bhurc and one thousand Mughalia of Imad under 
Md. Said Khan Qipchaq, having crossed the Jamuna, 
were laying their hands (on the country). As soon as they 
crossed the river they were sighted by the advanced 
skirmishers of Ahmad Shah, w’^ho sent a report of it to 
Ahmad Shah and began to fight. Bhure advanced, charg- 
ed the hundred skirmishers or so who were there, captured 
ten horses from them, and wounded 5 or 8 men out of them. 
28b Their entire army attacked these (Afghans) and the 
Afghans fell back fighting the Marathas, while the Marathas 
advanced with loud cries and tumult. Meantime the 
news having reached Ahmad Shah, he detached Shah 
Pasand Khan, the leader of his vanguard {qarawwal) with 
4,000 troopers. When their flag {nishan) came in sight, 
the Mughalias who had often before witnessed fighting with 
the Durranis, withdrew to one side. Shah Pasand Khan 
at once arrived against the Marathas, and opened a hot 
fire with matchlocks. Ahmad Shah sent another squadron 
(dasta). When these arrived, they immediately attacked 
the Marathas from two sides, and Bhur^ fled away utterly 
broken. Nearly four hundred of the Marathas were slain. 
When the fugitives arrived near the camp, Dattaji Patil 
himself rode out towards the battlefield. When the 
28 * noise of musketry arrived and little of the day remained, 
each side remained standing at its own place. The entire 
army of Bhure was plundered and wounded, the remnant 
entered their camp. Shah Pasand Khan after cutting off 
the heads (of the slain) flung them down in the market 
square of the Shah’s encampment. 

Next day, Dattaji Patil, with 10,000 well-mounted 
troopers, by a rapid march, hastened (away). 

Here it happened that Ahmad Shah after fighting 
Bhure, crossed the Jamuna and moved towards the Ru- 
helas. The Patil, on learning of this, turned back and 
came to his camp (again). Ahmad Shah met Najib close 
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to Mirat. The Afghan sardars — ^Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Dundi 
Khan, Sadullah Khan, Faizullah Khan, Mulla Sar(iar— all 
came soon afterwards and saw him. From Kunjpura Dattaji 
with Jankoji {masnad nashin) took the road te Delhi. 
On the first day he reached Karnal, on the second Panipat, 29b 
on the third Sonepat ; on the fourth he encamped in the 
parganah of Barari, on the Jamuna, seven koa from Delhi. 
Ahmad Shah with the Afghan sardars encamped at Loni, 
on the side of the Jamuna opposite to Delhi. Two days 
after the arrival of Ahmad Shah, Patil and other Marathas 
sent their baggage (bungah) towards Rewari, 20 kos from 
Delhi. 


Dattaji Sindhia slain 

On Wednesday (9 January 1760) Ahmad Shah rode 
forth ; Najib undertook the command of the vanguard 
and started for the halting place of Patil. Sabaji Patil 
with 700 men of Dattaji, was standing at the ferry of thesoa 
river, which was fordable. The army of Najib crossed 
the river, with litter-carrying elephants and the flags of 
the foot Ruhelas, and arrived at the stream on this side 
of the river, 3 miles from which the Patil, and Jankoji, 
also Imad, were posted. The Ruhcla infantry engaged in 
battle with Sabaji. The news reached Dattaji that the 
Ruhelas had crossed the stream also, on hearing which he 
himself rode out. Jankoji also rode out after an hour. 

At that place the Ruhelas charged Sabaji, who, unable 
to stand against them, came to this side of the nala. The 
Ruhelas, assembling from the further side, slew his men. 
Only a few remained with him, when Datta and Janko 
themselves arrived. Dattaji, spear in hand, gave theaob 
rein to his horse and, severely defeating the Ruhela troopers, 
pushed them back beyond the nala, and himself arrived 
near the flags of the Ruhela infantry. A bullet entered 
his eye, another hit Jankoji in the hand. The Ruhelas 
crowded together and cut off the head of Dattaji. Jankoji 
was forcibly dragged out of the battlefield by his bargirs 
who seized the bridle of his horse. Sabaji Patil with 700 
men was slain. Najib saw that (enemy) troopers had 
entered among his infantry. He quickly arrived, charging. 
The Ruhelas who had cut off (Maratha) heads brought 
them before Najib. Najib recognised the head of Dattaji. 
The men said, “ His colour was very dark, while the skin 
of this head looks yellow. Besides, the enemy’s force, 
in full strength and equipment, with flags, to the number 
of nearly 20,000, are standing in front, while these few 
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hundred troopers, galloping their horses, had fallen upon 
us. The first man among them who had flung his spear 
was this.” Najib replied, “ On account of the loss of 
ais blood, his skin had turned yellow. The man who used to 
gallop foremost in this army was Dattaji. I had on some 
occasions sat down in his company and know him well.” 
The head was taken to Ahmad Shah, who praised him much 
and asked, “ Was this man the leader of their army ? ” 
Najib replied, “ Yes, he it was, and a nephew of his is the 
(nominal) commander, but all authority was in this man’s' 
hands.” 

Ahmad Shah gave effect to every advice of Najib ; 
the charge of conducting negotiations with the chiefs of 
India. Hindu and Muslim alike, and the command of the 
vanguard were assigned to him. 

Another Maratha force, under Malhar Rao Holkar 
came from the Deccan to this side of Jainagar. He was 
friendly to Najib from before, and all negotiations used to 
be carried on through him. The foree of Jankoji with the 
8id wounded Jankoji, joined Malhar, and engaged in con- 
fronting Ahmad Shah, and for some time in the hills of 
Mewat, near Jainagar, the Marathas took to light marching 
{jarida), while Ahmad Shah followed them under the 
guidance of Najib. Finally the Marathas came towards 
Delhi, and crossing the Jamuna went away plundering. 
Ahmad Shah arrived behind them, Malhar Rao on getting 
news of the eoming of Najib fled away. The commander 
of this van was Sambhaji Ghorpare, who had 8,000 troop- 
ers ; he was slain in parganah Sikandra, while his sonFaqir 
Ghorpare was captured alive by Abdali, and many of his 
men were slain. Najib counselled Ahmad Shah, “ By 
your fortune, this Sindhia and Holkar have been driven 
back to their own frontier with a thousand disgraces, and 
have not the strength to fight till another army arrives 
from the Deccan. It is now the summer season, and the 
82a rainy reason too is close at hand. This year you ought to 
encamp at Koil, because so long as the Marathas are not 
totally uprooted it will be difficult for us to remain in 
Hindustan. I shall undertake to provide the expenses of 
your army.” So, Ahmad Shah decided to canton in 
parganah Koil, and he gave to Najib the country that was 
in Imad’s possession. Najib brought a small sum for 
expenses and paid it to Ahmad Shah. Then news came 
that Sadashiv Rao alias Bhau, the brother of Balaji, 
better known as Nana, the Peshwa, whose servants all 
the Marathas were, had marched from the Deccan and 
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came to this side in order to fight Ahmad Shah. Meantime 
in this hot weather, Ahmad Shah wrested the Koil country 
and other parganahs such as Faridabad and Sadabad, 
which were in the possession of the Jats. After 15 days’ 88b 
exertion he captured the fort of Sabitgarh* built by Sabit 
Khan, fauidar of Koil, which the Jats had made extremely 
strong, divided into three parts, filled with good pieces 
of artillery and provisions for three years, dug a deep 
ditch round it and named Ramgarh. The whole country 
of Mian Doab was given by Ahmad Shah to the Afghans. 

The rainy season came to an end, rumours of the com- 
ing of the Marathas became very strong ; Naiib called 
Shuja from Lucknow and introduced him to Ahmad Shah. 
When the Marathas, under Sadashiv Rao Bhau, arrived 
at Mathura, Suraj Mai Jat and Imad the Wazir who were 
at Bharatpur came and joined the Bhau. Ahmad Shah 
had left in the fort of Delhi Yaqut Ali Khan, who was related ssi 
as a brother (?) to his own wazir, with 300 troopers with 
an artillery chief and zarrab-hashi and 300 Hindustani 
infantry. The Bhau from Mathura sent Malhar Rao 
Holkar, Jankoji, Balwant Rao, Imad, and Maharajah 
Brajendra Bahadur alias Suraj Mai Jat, in advance, and 
these having arrived engaged in laying siege to the fort of 
Delhi, and occupied the city by riding into it. 

SaciC of Kunjpuea 

After three days, on 11th Zihijja in the 1st year of 
Shah Alam, 1173 A.H., (24 July 1760) the Bhau also arriv-ssi 
ed, rebuked the sardars for their delay (in taking the fort), 
and after 13 days gained possession of the fort by terms. 
Inside the fort, he stripped the silver ceiling of the Diwan- 
i-khas and coined 14 lakhs of rupees with it, and for sorne 
days he waited. Ahmad Shah, too, marching from Koil, 
encamped near Shahdara on the other side of the Jamuna, 

2 kos from Delhi. It grieved him greatly that Delhi was 
in Maratha hands, and he could see it with his own eyes 
from two kos off, but on account of the raging of the river 
Jamuna could not cross over. The Bhau sent his outposts 
around the city and planned that as Durrani could not 
come to his bank on account of the flood in the river, 84 ( 
he would go to the further side of Sarhind and conquer all 
the country. So, marching, he reached Kunjpura, 60 
kos from Delhi, and wished to capture it. In Kunjpmra 


* Modem name Aligarh. 
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its zamindar Najabat Khan prepared for fight. Sardar 
Samand Kh., a leading follower of Ahmad Shah, who was 
alone (Parishan) in Lakhi Jangal, also came into that fort 
with 500 men. A Ruhela named Qutb Shah, an important 
captain ( jamadar). who was in that tract, also arrived with 
a small force. Najabat Kh. told both to enter his fort, 
as they had not the strength to fight in the open. But 
they refused and replied, “ You remain ready within the 
fort and we shall dismount below the walls and fight 
skirmishers. When we are overpowered, we shall seek 
refuge in the fort.” Najabat Khan said that it was not wise, 
and that they should enter the fort and fight for two 
months, after which Ahmad Shah would come to their 
rescue. Samand Khan, out of excessive pride, did not 
agree, but encamped under the fort walls. 

The Bhau, marching with his entire army, — ^whieh was 
above one lakh of troopers, with heavy artillery, and making 
Ibrahim Khan Gardi who had 12,000 Gardi troops under 
him, his vanguard, turned his face towards the fort. 
Samand Khan and others, who had not in all even 2,000 
J6« troopers, came out and engaged in fighting. Ibrahim Khan 
began to fire his cannon in the European manner ; these 
men charged with their horses for some time, but found it 
impossible to reach the enemy. Ibrahim delivered an 
attack with his guns once ; the Bhau with all his army 
and the riders on elephants assaulted one place. Samand 
Khan was slain ; the rest of his men fled towards the gate of 
the fort and a great tumult arf)se. When they arrived 
below the wall, Najabat Khan from within opposed their 
entry and shut the gate. The soldiers of Samand Khan 
and Qutb Shah himself said, “ You are not allowing the 
men of the (Abdali) Emperor to enter within. It is clear 
that you are in concert with the Marathas. But it does 
not matter. Ahmad Shah is alive. Tomorrow he will 
call upon you to answer for your conduct.” In short, 
after much tumult and disturbance, they made him con- 
sent. During the dispute the Marathas arrived near, 
»5b and as soon as the gate was opened, and these men crowded 
into the fort, the Marathas also with all their troops that 
were behind entered the fort pellmell with them. They 
plundered the entire fort, and took Najabat Khan and two 
of his sons, with torment and hardship, to their camp and 
slew them. Qutb Shah jamadar, who had been captured, 
was beheaded after two days. Only one son of Najabat 
Khan, named Dilir Khan, remained. They dug up the 
entire fort, and found much wealth there. All the camels, 
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horses, grain and guns within it fell into their hands. 
They dishonoured the inmates of the fort, and greatly 
rejoiced. (17th Oct. 1760). 

How Abdali crossed the Jamuna at Baghpat 

When the news of it reached Ahmad Shah, his heart 
burnt extremely. Summoning the Afghan sardars he told 
them, “ I cannot bear it that, in my life-time, Afghan 36 a 
people should be disgraced. Find out a ford in any way 
you can and inform me, that I may quickly cross over.” 
His men searched but could not find any. The Shah 
marched along the bank of the Jamuna towards the Ma- 
rathas, and encamped near Baghpat, 14 kos from Delhi, 
seeking a ford. The news reached Bhau that Ahmad 
Shah was marching to that side and had reached Baghpat. 
But his mind was free from anxiety about (the enemy’s 
approach) by reason of the high river and he abandoned 
the idea of advancing (towards Sarhind) from that moment. 

He posted one thousand horse, by way of watch, on the 
bank of the river Jamuna at the ghat where there was a 
probability of the enemy’s crossing, near Sonepat, 20 kos 
from Delhi, to stay there day and night, Ahmad Shah 
after waiting for four or five days, one day himself rode 
forth, came with all his army to the bank of the river, sob 
stood and summoned the Ruhela sardars and Shuja and 
told them, “ You are the chieftains of India. It is sur- 
prising that you do not know any ford over this river ! 
Now certainly a ford will come to my sight.” They all 
replied, “We people are actuated solely by selfishness, 
while your Majesty has undertaken this long and distant 
journey and is undergoing hardship, solely for guarding us. 
But we are helpless.” Ahmad Shah said, “ The work has 
now passed beyond human contrivance ; the work has to 
be done in reliance on God’s will. Relying on God, drive 
your horses into the river just where we are standing.” 
Reciting the fatika, he moved his horse towards the edge 
of the water. The proclaimer (jarchi) shouted out that the 
troops should enter the river. All at once the whole 87« 
army drove their horses into the river and safely erossed it. 

At some places the horses had to swim, and in other places 
their feet touched the bottom. When they arrived near 
the (other) bank and found dry land, the mud was so 
great that neither man nor horse could make its way. 

He hit upon the plan that branches of trees should be 
thrown down on the mud to make a path. To all the army, 
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including the grand wazir, order was issued that every one 
should bring some branch or grass or leaves, whatever he 
could find to his hand. On that bank there was a jungle 
oijhau — ^which is a kind of wood, having no leaf, but very 
thin branches. The grand wazir himself alighted from 
his horse, and cut off a branch of it, and every Khan out 
of the 8,000 clansmen of the Emperor broke off a little 
87b with their own hands and threw it into the mud. The 
whole army, in the same manner, brought bundles and 
threw them into it, so that in one ghari a height of two 
yards was effected, and the entire army passed over with 
ease. The artillery was tied to the waists of elephants 
and taken across the water. All the army crossed without 
calamit 3 % only 10 or 15 men out of the entire camp perished. 

When the Emperor arrived on the further side of the 
river, he asked Najib where the force sent to the ferry by 
the naked Marathas was. Najib replied that they were 
posted 6 kos off. Ahmad Shah ordered Shah Pasand Khan, 
the leader of his skirmishers, to hasten there and prevent 
the Marathas from taking to flight, so that not one of them 
might escape alive. Shah Pasand Khan, with 4,000 horse, 
88a started from that place, taking the men of Najib with 
himself for showing him the way. In two gharis he arrived 
near them : they prepared for fighting, but when they found 
the Afghan army coming at the charge, they lost heart 
and turned their faces to their own encampment. Shah 
Pasand Khan, arriving near, brought them under the fire 
of his muskets ; after a little barqandazi (musket firing), 
he attacked them with the sword from all four sides, and 
slew them entirely. After cutting off their heads, he 
came back to his own camp with the heads, in the course of 
6 gharis. 


The rival armies at Panipat 

Next day the Afghans marched forward, and arrived 
near Panipat on the third day. From the other side, the 
Bhau too marched and came towards Panipat, encamping 
•8b close to the qasha of Panipat, Ahmad Shah was 8 kos on 
this side of the city ; and skirmishing began between 
the two armies. Provisions of grain used to come to the 
Bhau’s army from Delhi through the efforts of Naro 
Shankar, who was qiladar there. From Puna to Shah- 
Jahanabad every day caravans used to come to every stage, 
and material for artillery, powder, horsemen and infantry 
and articles repeatedly arrived. Ahmad Shah rode out 
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every day in the morning, alone with (only) his son Timur 
Shah, and ordered his squadrons {dasta) to get ready and 
stand outside the camp. The Afghan sardars and Shuja 
were similarly ordered not to move out of their positions 
without previous order. Himself coming to the field, 
he stood with only a few equerries before his horse, but 89a 
no other kind of trooper of the contingent of the father or 
the son. He had no (gorgeous) dress like jigha (aigrette), 
etc., on the head, only a black cap and over it a shal and 
a red tunic of broad cloth, a quiver at his belt and a bow 
in his bow-case. Timur Shah was in a similar dress. He 
ordered the captains of his skirmishers to bring reliable 
intelligence ; they, coming up close to him from all four 
sides, brought news. Whenever the Maratha army took 
horse in their camp and issued to the plain, Ahmad Shah 
ordered any squadron that he liked to advance, and they 
going forward skirmished. None could deliver an assault 
without his order. From a distance he looked at the dust. 

If the dust came more towards him, he used to say, “ My 
men are defeated,” and ordered another squadron to go to 89b 
the right or left and fall upon the enemy’s waist. If he 
saw that the dust was moving further away, he would send 
2 or 3 squadrons at the same time to pursue the enemy 
up to such and such a place. If that was beyond the 
power of the squadron, they advanced one arrow’s flight 
(only) and he himself went into the plain and looked at the 
fight from a distance, and did what appeared to his mind to 
be proper. At times he would issue such orders to the 
Indian generals as he considered fit. Instead of harkarahs 
(spies), these skirmisher troopers brought news in rapid 
succession, in such detail as “ They are fighting with mus- 
kets, or have begun to ply their swords, — so many have 
been slain, so many wounded — a flag of this colour or an 408 
‘ amari and kaudu of elephant of such a colour has come 
opposite to us.” In this way he passed two pahars of the 
day, and bringing out one enclosure (kanat ?) for necessary 
acts and one very small tent, pitched them there. His 
wazir, who was entrusted with full authority, made great 
friendship with the people of India, his title was Ashraf-ul- 
wazra and his name Shah Wali Khan. His sardar (which 
means Mir Bakhshi) was named Jahan Khan, his Zabtbegi 
was Abdullah Khan, his diwanbegi was Fathullah Khan 
Sadduzai, the son of Ahmad Shah’s kkala, and known as 
the Lame Nawab. Baz Chang Khan Bangash and Bar- 
khurdar Khan Abchakzai (the darogha of foraging), Mah- 
mud Khan eunuch Ghular aghashi, Sayyid Rahmat Khan40b 
Topchi, Mir ’Atai Khan and Jarji Karim Dad Khan, all 
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these were his chief generals, and Nasaqchi bashi, Kushk 
AghashiMarufKhan, Zanki Khan, Bazu Khan Arzbegi, — 
and all the sardars of Hindustan were present at the time. 
So long as the Emperor was on his horse, all these stood on 
foot around him, and remained engaged in talking. When 
he sat down in the tent, they too went to the tent, and 
used to make their speeches standing. But Hafiz Rahmat 
was often ordered to sit down at the time of dawn which 
was not the time of holding Court, because he had memor- 
ised the Qur'an. 

In the camp of the Bhau provisions arrived from the 
Mian Doab and from Delhi. Najib said to Ahmad Shah, 
“ I have many outposts in Mian Doab, but over the en- 
virons of Delhi for 10 or 12 kos I have no control. If a 
small force of your troops is granted to me I can make them 
accompany my ‘ amils and send them to Shahdara to enforce 
their authority, so that provisions which come to the 
enemy’s camp by that route may be stopped.” Ahmad 
Shah apj)()inted one thousand troopers from the brigade 
of Jarchi Karim Dad Khan. From Sikandra and other 
parganahs the ‘amils of Najib accompanied them, and 
they plundered the country near the city up to Shahdara, 
slaying everyone that they could seize. From Delhi Naro 
Shankar the qiladar sent (some) Maratha infantry, (under) 
Jivaji Bakhshi and Mir Khan Nathu. But these could do 
nothing ; giving up some men to slaughter, they took to 
flight and came back to the city, and so this route became 
410 closed. After this Ahmad Shah told Jarchi Karim Dad 
Khan and Mir ‘Atai Khan, “ All my troops have been under- 
going hardship (campaigning) for two years past, while 
you have recently come from Qandahar. You ought to 
exert yourself and prevent supplies from reaching the 
enemy’s army. Do this service at least.” These two 
generals under the guidance of Musi Khan, a Baluch sardar, 
and other sardars of the country outside the city, fell on 
the supply convoy twice, slew all who were with the 
supplies, so that the coming of provisions by the direct 
path was stopped. 

Whenever the Bhau gave fair wages to the Banjaras 
resident in Panipat and other places, these men, as they 
knew the work, conveyed the grain to the camp in one 
night by some obscure path (be-rahha ) ; it was difficult to 
bring it by day or openly. Meantime, scarcity of funds 
41 b appeared in the camp. The Bhau ordered Naro Shankar 
to send treasure with great caution. Naro Shankar gave 
to 500 troopers 500 ashrafi each to tie round his waist 
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and go quickly to the Bhau’s camp. These men started 
at night and near the dawn, while the sky was not yet clear, 
the regiments of Karim Dad Khan and Atai Khan met them, 
shook them by a discharge of muskets, and drawing their 
swords fell upon them and slew them all ; only two or 
three men who fled with their lives, came back to the city. 

All the treasure sent was plundered. Their horses and 
heads were brought to Ahmad Shah. Thereafter terror 
appeared in the Bhau’s camp. One month passed in this 
kind of war. One day the Ruhela infantry under Sultan 42 b 
Khan, the brother of Najib, were fighting, when Sultan 
Khan came and told them, “ If you infantrymen show 
courage, to-day we can expel the Marathas with the sword.” 
The foot soldiers agreed. The Marathas used evexy day 
to bring artillery (out of the trenches) and carry them back 
to their encampment when fourg^am of the day remained. 
When they were taking the guns (back) the Ruhelas charg- 
ed them ; the Maratha troopers turned their backs and 
these pursued them and ari'ived close to the Maratha 
camp. From that place all the troops, horse and foot, 
came out in distraction. Very little of the day now re- 
mained. Near the sunset a wondrous tumult began, 
when the entire Maratha army engaged in fighting. The 
Ruhelas were only 2,000 cavalry and 3,000 foot ; their 43a 
troopers fled away in confusion, and the infantry holding 
up their flags arrived near the sangar and tried to enter it. 
The Maratha cavalry could not fall upon them, on account 
of the Ruhelas firing their muskets. Just then Ibrahim 
Khan Gardi and BalwantRao, who was the superintendent 
of the Bhau’s artillery, arrived with all the infantry. The 
Ruhela infantry exerted themselves to the utmost ; so 
much so that Balwant Rao received two musket bullets 
in his stomach and fell down. On the other side Ibrahim 
Khan Gardi and the artillery men worked hard ; 1 ,500 
Ruhelas were slain ; the rest started (on their return) 
fighting, and when the darkness ofthe night descended they 
reached their camp. Najib was very much upset at the 48b 
slaughter of the Ruhela infantry and grieved greatly. 

At this time the Wazir Shah Wali Khan’s mind inclined 
towards making peace at the request of the Marathas. 
The medium of these negotiations was Hafiz Rahmat Khan 
whose heart inclined to this course because Najib had been 
originally a poor stranger among the Afghans of India and 
had now become an amir higher than Hafiz Rahmat and 
others, and as Shuja-ud-daulah also had come there through 
the instrumentality of this man (Najib) his prestige had 
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greatly increased. So Hafiz suggested that Imad-ul mulk 
should be made wazir of India, and Shah Wali Khan also 
desired that the wazirship should go to Imad and peaee 
be made with the Marathas. Shah Wali Khan impressed 
44a these ideas on Ahmad Shah, who agreed. It became 
known to Najib. In the morning he came to the darbar 
and said to Shah W'ali Khan face to face, “ Yesterday 4,000 
of my brethren were slain, and I hear that some spiritless 
person wants to make peace and give up the Afghans into 
the hands of the Marathas. Such a man is a great coward 
and no Afghan. I say in the face of Ahmad Shah frankly 
that he is the Emj)cror of Islam and the honour of the 
Afghans requires that he should not throw his own tribes- 
men into the hands of the Marathas.” He also spoke some 
other harsh words with reference to the makers of the 
peaee. Shah Wali Khan became angry, rose up, said in 
Pashtu only the words “ Gu makhor ” (Don’t talk nonsense) 
and went away. Najib inclined Sardar Jahan Khan and 
44 b Qazi Idris, who had great influence over the mind of Ahmad 
Shah, to his side and explaining to them the religious 
aspect of the question sent them to Ahmad Shah. There 
Sardar Jahan Khan said, “ May I be your sacrifice ! making 
peaee with infidels is remote from kingship, because we 
are still strong and no defeat has fallen on our army. 
'I'hese Marathas, — what bad treatment have they not 
accorded to our men in Labor, and plundered Samad Khan 
at Sarhind, and what did they not do to Najib in Delhi ? 
Only yesterday at Kunjpura what dishonour was not 
done to Afghans ? Imad-ul-mulk first killed the Emperor 
(Alamgir II), and all this disturbance is his creation.” 
Ahmad Shah I’cplied, “ I know' these facts and am dis- 
pleased with Imad. (But) now I have no money to sup- 
port my troops. The country that has been wrested 
45a from Maratha possession, I have given to the Afghans. 
They are themselves well of., but my troops are dying (of 
hunger). If I demand money from them by force, I shall 
get a bad name. These Afghans have not the decency to 
understand these facts of themselves and help my troops 
(with money). Now I have, solely out of love for them, 
gone through this campaign for two years and all these 
hardships. Otherwise, my kingship does not depend upon 
beating the Marathas. I have girt my loins for a holy 
war solely for God.” Qazi Idris said, “ Hold to these 
words, cast your eye on your faith, and do not allow any 
kind of greed to influence you in this matter, because the 
merit of jihad would be lost (thereby). The kingship that 
God has given to you does not depend upon pecuniary help 
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from the Ruhelas. The Ruhelas are oppressed and have 
complained to you. If, then, you do not do them justieeisb 
in spite of your power, you will be asked to account for it 
before God. The world is for a few days only. You saw 
the case of Nadir (Shah), what shape it assumed in the 
twinkle of an eye. Fear not the enemy, fear not the lack 
of money for expenses, fear God rather.” During this 
conversation, all the Durrani sardars said, “ The Qazi 
speaks well. In this holy war we are obedient to your 456 
wishes in every eventuality. Whether we are hungry or™** 
with full stomachs, we shall not lessen our exertions.” 
Ahmad Shah said “ Recite th^ fatiha (for fighting) and the 
peace is given up.” The Maratha envoys were dismissed. 

Then news arrived that Govind Pandit, known as 
Govind Bundele, who was ‘amil of parganahs Kalpi, Shukoh- 
abad, etc., was coming towards the camp of the Bhau by 
way of the Mian Doab; he had 10,000 troops with him and 46a 
was plundering the parganahs belonging to Naiib. Ahmad 
Shah ordered Jarchi Karim Dad Khan and Mir ’Atai Khan, 
not to let him enter the camp (of the Bhau). These two 
sardars, with Karim Khan, a jamadar of Najib, crossed the 
river, in one day and night, traversed 50 kos between Sik- 
andra and Mirat, and at sunrise fell upon the camp of 
Govind who was totally off his guard ; they cut off the 
head of Govind Pandit (‘22 Dec. 1760). His son Balaji 
with some of his personal followers (makhsman) issued from 
the encampment with extreme difficulty and began to roam 
in the wilderness of calamity, and that army of ten thous- 
and troopers was completely plundered. On the fourth 4cb 
day the head of Govind was flung in the bazar of Ahmad 
Shah below the Manzil-i-numa (balcony). 

I'henceforth scarcity of everything appeared in the 
Maratha camp, and they in fear constructed sangars and 
dug a moat one Deccani spear in depth. In the manner 
of skirmishers, they used to sally out every day and after- 
wards return to their camp. This went on for two months. 
For shortage of food — ^which did not reach them on ac- 
count of Ahmad Shah being in the way — the Marathas be- 
came very weak : and also during this period they did not 
also once gain predominance in fighting. So they became 
helpless. 


Battle of Panipat, 14 January 1761 

One day the Marathas came out of their sangar — ^with 
all the artillery and Ibrahim Khan Gardi, Holkar and 
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Sindhia, and engaged in battle. Ahmad Shah, according to 
his custom, got all the squadrons (doslo) ready and ordered 
them to skirmish. One after another the Marathas, 
47a displaying superior force, fell on the skirmishers. The 
news reached Ahmad Shah in succession ; he himself rode 
out, saw that the entire enemy army with their guns had 
come out to the field and were advancing. The Bhau sent 
Ibrahim Khan Gardi opposite the Indian sardars i.e., 
Shuja-ud-daulah, Hafiz Rahmat, Dundi Khan Bangarh and 
others ; Malhar Rao Holkar was standing facing Najib. 
The Bhau himself, with all the huzrat — ^which is the Mara- 
thi word for the chief’s personal guards — ^set out against 
the division under Ahmad Shah, keeping big guns in front 
of himself. From dawn, when the battle began, to three 
hours after it. the fight was with guns and rockets. Then the 
47 b troopers began to fire their muskets {barqandazi) and use 
their spears. When the Marathas pressed the skirmishers 
Ahmad Shah sent Jarchi Karim Dad Khan and Mir Atai 
Khan to reinforce them. The troops of both these sardars 
fought well. The wing under Ahmad Khan Bangash and 
Dundi Khan was opposed by Ibrahim Khan Gardi and other 
troopers who fought in superior strength, so that many of 
the men of Dundi Khan were slain and his division was 
shaken and some of his followers even fled away, his ele- 
phant retreated 50 paces. The Bangash also made a stand, 
48a but great pressure was put upon him. On Shuja and 
Najib, on that day, no blow fell. 

At noon, the Bhau on horseback and Wiswas Rao, the 
Nana’s son, on an elephant, delivered a charge and engaged 
in fighting at close quarters with spear and musket and 
sword. Mir Atai Khan was slain. Ahmad Shah saw that 
his troops were now very hard pressed ; he summoned the 
Bash Ghul squadrons — ^which means his slaves who 
numbered 6,000 men — and cried out, “ My boys ! This 
is the time. Encircle these men. ” The three squadrons of 
slaves moved from three sides and brought the vanguard 
of the Bhau’s army under musket fire all at once, and swept 
away their firm stand. The Maratha vanguard retreated 
and mixed with the division under the Bhau himself. 
A great tumult arose ; men turned their faces to flight. 
48b The Bhau’s personal guards showed some firmness and 
kept standing at some places. One squadron of slaves, 
numbering 2,000 men, (which is one full dasta), came from 
the right and after firing off their muskets went away to 
the left. Another squadron which came from the left, 
after emptying their muskets, went away to the right. 
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The third squadron which came from the front, discharged 
their muskets at the Bhau’s vanguard and then turned to 
the rear. Before the enemy could recover, these men 
had loaded their muskets again and arrived, the left squad- 
ron on the right wing and the right squadron on the left 
wing, while the squadron that had been originally in front 
fell on the rear. During this circular manceuvre, they 
quickly discharged their muskets from one side and wentMa 
away to the other. It looked as if on all four sides troops 
were attacking the Marathas simultaneously. The fight- 
ing went on in this manner. The Maratha soldiers who 
had been spread over the field drew together into a knot 
at their centre. It came to such a pass tl' at these three 
squadrons enveloped that lakh of troopers and revolved 
round them. 

When Ahmad Shah saw that the Maratha army was 
shaken and some of them had taken to flight, he ordered 
the squadrons of his wazir to aid the slaves. The wazir’s 
squadrons joined the slaves. At this time a bullet hit 
Wiswas Rao, who was in reality the sardar of the Bhau’s 
force, and the picture of the defeat of the Marathas became 
visible. The Bhau arrived near Wiswas Rao and saw 
that the Rao was lying on his elephant and his feet were 
dangling on the side of the elephant’s head. The Bhau, 49b 
becoming broken hearted, set his mind on death, and with 
his personal followers — ^who were old and highly salaried — 
gave the rein to his horse. Ahmad Shah saw that the 
Marathas, making a great noise, and charging straight in 
front, were coming out to the front of the wazir’s squadron. 
He ordered his Zamburchi-Bashi to gallop his Zamburak- 
camels forward, and fire 1,500 zamburaks simultaneously. 
(At this discharge) the well-mounted troopers of the Bhau 
and most of the sardars personally known to him, were 
brought down, and (the remnant) turning their faces 
went back. The slaves and the wazir’s squadron engaged 
in their work on all sides of them. The second time that 
the Bhau made a charge, he proved helpless before the 
zambmaks, gave many of his men up to slaughter, and 
turned back. On both these occasions, the Zamburchi- «oa 
Bashi advanced and the Marathas fell back. Ahmad 
Shah himself stood near the zamburaks. When three 
hours of the day still remained, the enemy began to flee 
in group after group. Then Ahmad Shah saw that they 
had now no strength left. Only some personal elephants 
(of the Bhau), the supreme flag and four or five thousand 
troopers remained, that were going slowly to this side and 
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that in order to save their own lives. So he at once order- 
ed the regiments of Khans — which means the clansmen 
of Ahmed Shah — (to engage). The squadrons of Khans, 
8,000 troopers, all together sallied from their place and 
fell upon the Maratha army. 

sob At this time the Bhau was slain and his head v’^as cut 
off among the Mother) heads. The entire army of Afghans, 
Mughalia, Ruhela and Shuja, fell upon these people, and 
plunder began. Property {usbab) beyond limit Ml into 
thehands of thetroops. The pursuit was kept up till sunset, 
but when night fell the victors withdrew from the chase. 
In the sangar the booty that fell into the hands of the 
Khans was beyond counting, and the regiment of Khans 
did not, as: far as possible, allow other troops, like the 
Iranis and Turanis, to share in plunder ; they took posses- 
sion of everything themselves, but sold to the Indian troops 
handsome Brahman women for one tuman and good horses 
for two tumam each. Whomsoever they found up to 
sunset they beheaded without a thought. In the moat 

6ia hundreds of Maratha soldiers with horses had fallen 
(dead) ; the corpses were uncountable, so that for some 
years after it was difficult for the peasants to cultivate 
these fields on account of the skeletons. Many men of 
the army who had taken refuge in the qasba of Panipat, 
were sought out by the Durranis and killed wherever found, 

Malhar Rao escaped in safety through the kindness of 
Najib. Jankoji Sindhia too had come out of the field, 
but was slain by the villagers of the neighbourhood which 
is called the Hariana district. There were twenty bargirs 
with him ; but highwaymen came and took away the 
clothing and horses of most of them, and they gladly gave 
these up and escaped with their bare lives. Only (some) 

61b who said that they could not go on foot and hesitated to 
give their horses up, were slain. The villagers of Hariana 
killed with their sticks Antaji Mankeshwar who was a 
sardar of 2,000 troopers. Those who survived went to the 
country of the Jats and were there given one seer of flour 
each. The hundreds who were wounded perished cf the 
severity of the cold. Some men recognised the corpse of 
the Bhau by his dress. Najib showed the Bhau’s body to 
many of the Marathas who had been made prisoners, and 
asked, “ Is this really the corpse of the Bhau ? ” Many 
men who at that time claimed to be related to the Bhau, 
pointed out marks on it and said, “ This is truly the Bhau’s 
body.” This conversation took place in the* presence of 
Ahmad Shah. Ahmad Shah entrusted the body to his 
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wazir. Ashraf-ul-vvazra, who was a man of peace with all,52« 
requested Shuja to direct his Hindu (officers) to do what 
was proper, so that that Nawab (Shuja) made the corpse 
over to the Gosains and they burnt the body according 
to the rites of the Hindus. The wife of the Bhau named 
Parbati Bai was mounted on a mare. After the fall of 
the Bhau the hargirs with great exertion and difficulty took 
her out, covered 60 kos in seven pahars, and arrived near 
Ballamgarh, which is 12 kon from Delhi, and thence took 
the road to their home more slowly. 

Nana Peshwa, who had reached Maheshwar, and Janoji 
Bhonsla who was with him, on hearing this news turned 
back in bewilderment and took the road to the Deccan. 
Near Basoda (close to Bhilsa) his brain became affected ; 
very often he used to cry out for his son named Wiswassab 
Rao, aged 18 years, and heave pathetic sighs. In a few 
months he died. 

Ahmad Shah entered Delhi. Wakils of the Jat with 
Rajah Nagar Mai — ^who was an old imperial mutasaddi 
and had been diwan of Khalwa, enjoying honours under 
Md. Shah, Ahmad Shah and Alamgir JI — came from the 
Jat forts and saw Abdali. The camp of Ahmad Shah was 
pitched near the city of Old Delhi. Rumours arose that 
he would march towards the Deccan. Najib gave the 
advice that, if that king went to Malwa. a vast amount 
(of tribute) would be collected. The Jat Rajah also 
agreed through Najib to pay a peshkash and send a con- 
tingent to accompany Abdali in this march. The Mara- 
thas also knew it for certain that Ahmad Shah would g0 5 ij.i 
to the Deccan. But the Durranis made a great row and 
said, “It is three years since we have been undergoing 
great hardship, and no profit whatever has come to us in 
this war. When Indian territory has been conquered, 
you have bestowed it on the Ruhelas. As for the booty, 
the Ruhelas have purchased these also from us at low 
prices, giving two annas for one rupee, and we had to sell 
by reason of our being hungry. If we had gained a victory 
of this sort in I^an or Turan and defeated an army of one 
lakh of troopers, what gain would not have come to us in 
the form of horses, gold and silver ? But in the Maratha 
army all the men are with naked buttocks and without 
clothing, a stick is their sole weapon ; only mares which 64 a 
do not fetch more than four tumam each have been cap- 
tured from them. We shall never stay in India this year.” 
Besides this (refusal), owing to the summer heat, many 
soldiers and horses (of Abdali) perished. In short, the 
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Durranis urged it very strongly, and Ahmad Shah had no 
help but to retreat. Najib undertook to pay the expenses 
of the Durrani troops also and said, “ No fighting is now 
left to be done. If you go to Malwa, I shall bring Nizam 
Ali Khan to join you on the Narmada, and a spacious and 
rich kingdom would come into your possession.-” But 
Ahmad Shah, out of regard for the feelings of the Regi- 
ment of Khans, at once marched for Qandahar, Shuja 
and the Indo-Afghan sardars w'ent back to their homes. 

At the time of marching away, Ahmad Shah, by the 
advice of his own wazir, sent the robe of the wazir of India 
to Imad-ul-mulk and wrote to him to come and enter 
Ma the city of Delhi, declaring him plenipotentiary on behalf 
of Abdali. Yaqub Ali Khan, the brother of Shah Wali 
Khan, conveyed the pen-case andK/l^7«<,etc., of the wazir- 
ship of India ’(to Imad) at Mathura, and Imad began to 
build castles in the air. Najib-ud-daulah marched from 
Delhi to Baghpat. In the fort of Delhi were the mother 
of the Emperor Shah Alam II and (Prince) Mirza Jawan 
Bakht, passing their time in fear and trembling on account 
of Imad. At this time Najib sent them a message, saying, 
“ Whenever Imad would gain supremacy here, it is certain 
that he would set up another Emperor, or he would throw 
down Shah Jahan II whom he had made (Emperor). ” 


Jadunath Sarkar. 
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27. Inland Navigation 

In the technique of communications the chief differ- 
ence between the empire of the caliphs and medieval 
Europe is to be foimd in the paucity of waterways in the 
former. Muqaddasi (p. 19) can enumerate only twelve 
navigable rivers in the whole of the vast empire ; the 
Tigris, the Euphrates, the Nile, the Oxus, the Jaxartes, 
Saihan, Jaihan, Baradan, the Indus, the Araxes, Nahr 
al-Malik, and the river of Ahwaz.^ Of these neither the 
three in Asia Minor (Saihan, Jaihan, Baradan), nor the 
two Caucasian (Nahr al-Malik and Araxes), nor the Indian 
frontier-river^ can strictly be included in the territory of 
Islam, so that with the exception of the Nile only Meso- 
potamia with its appendage Khuzistan and the extreme 
North-east offer systems of inland navigation. And of 
these northern Mesopotamia offers serious difficulties to 
such navigation, at any rate on the chief streams. One 
of the best explorers of the country observes that “ in 
Ferghanah the Syr (Jaxartes) cannot carry even a fishing 

(1) This is probably in accordance with actual practice, althou^ 
Istakhri (p. 99) enumerates in his native province Persis only “ eleven 
great rivers, which carry vessels, if they are launched on them.” Tlie 
river of Afghanistan, the Helmand, which has its sources in the Hindu- 
kush and the other Indo-Afghan mountains, was navigable only when 
the water was high (Ibn Hauqal, p. 301). Strabo (XV, 1) talks of the 
Jordan having been navigated upstream by the Phoenicians. In the 
Middle Ages this no more happened than it does now, and only small 
vessels sailed on the Dead Sea between Zoar, Jericho, and other districjt 
of the Jordan depression (Edrisi, ed. Brandel, p. 4). 

(2) “It takes 70 days’ journey for the Kashmirians to get to 
Mansurah. They sail down the Indus, where the water is highest at the 
same time as in the Tigris and the Euphrates. They pack cuscess roots 
in sacks, each of which contains from 700 to 800 pounds, insert .these 
sacks in skins, which they smear with pitch so as to render them ’Water- 
tight, and tie them together in pairs, so that they can stand or sit upon 
them. In 47 davs they reach the ix)rt of Mansurab, no damp having 
reached the roots ’’ (Merv. de I’Inde, p. 104). .^pMently -tiie 47 4ays 
refers to the distance from the mouth of the Indus (Ttahsl.). 
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boat.”^ Both the level of the water and the beds of the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes change so constantly and so serious- 
ly that the Russian steam navigation on the former has 
been stopped, and has the greatest difficulty in maintain- 
ing itself on the latter. “ No vessel, however light, can 
negotiate the current at Kilif (middle course of the Oxus) 
when the water is high.”^ On account of the irregularity 
of the currents and the numerous sandbanks not one of the 
towns on the Oxus was built like Baghdad or Wasit on 
both sides of the river, with the exception of this Kilif.® 
Still, navigation was practised everywhere on the tri- 
butaries and main canals.^ There are no lakes worthy of 
consideration for extended voyages, although the greatest, 
the Lake of Urmia, is some ten times the size of the Lake 
of Constance, and the Dead Sea twice the size. Thus 
Syria, Arabia, and Persia come between the systems men- 
tioned above, being vast tracts wherein inland navigation 
is impossible. This was the case no less in the Middle 
Ages than now. On the other hand the conditions of 
Babylonia are exceptionally favourable for inland navi- 
gation, owing to the fact that the level of the Euphrates 
is somewhat higher than that of the Tigris, so that vessels 
are easily earried eastward on the canals which are derived 
from the former, and can without serious difficulty be 
propelled westward. In the 4/lOth century full advantage 
was taken of this convenience. A number of the most 
diverse forms of river-craft (of which a short list is given 
by Abul-Qasim, ed. Mez., p, 107, to which must be added 
in the 4/lOth century the “ flier ” tayyar, and the hadidi, 
pi. hadidiyyat, which, e.g., waits before the door of the 
Babylonian governor)® sailed about Irak ; the noise made 
by the boatmen constitutes together with the creaking of 
the water-elevators the sound that is most characteristic 
of the national civilization. In the “ twenties ” of this 
century the general Ibn Ra’iq said : “ To sail in a flier 
on the Tigris, and hear the cries of the boatmen is dearer 
to me than dominion over all Syria ”® — a sentiment of 
home-sickness for which he paid with his life. The Euph- 
rates, which is navigable from Samosata, served for the 

(1) V. Middendorf, Memoires de VAcademie de St. Petersbourg VIL 
vol. 29, p. 189. 

(2) Von Schwarz, Turkestan, p. 425. 

(8) Muq., p. 291. 

(4) Istakhri, p. 801, foil. 

(5) Misk. VI, 44, 57, 111. 

(6) Tallquist, p. 29. 
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conveyance of goods between Syria and Baghdad , but 
passenger traffic despised the canals. A magnate travels 
from Damascus to Jisr Manbij, where he embarks on the 
Euphrates for the metropolis ; visitors come out to meet 
him at er-Rahbah, then at Hit, and finally at Anbar ; here 
he takes to horse-back.^ According to this, for speedy 
travel Anbar corresponds with the modern Pelujah, near 
which it lay ; there, as now, there was a bridge of boats over 
the Euphrates.® The distance from Baghdad is 12 para- 
sangs.® There too the canal leading from the Euphrates 
to Baghdad started.* It should be added that in those 
days the course of the upper Euphrates was also different 
from the present ; not only Hadithah, but Anah and Alo- 
sah were on islands.® 

Goods carried in bulk on the Euphrates were timber 
from the Armenian mountains, and olive oil from Syria, 
which were floated down on rafts, further pomegranates, 
which rolled through the country on the mighty qerqurs, 
mentioned as early as by Herodotus and Livy as Medi- 
terranean craft.® They had a breadth of from 60 to 2() 
yards. Canal traffic flourished most luxuriantly in the 
neighbourhood of Basrah, w'here the old chronicles talk of 
120,000 navigable brooks. Ibn Hauqal thought this an 
exaggeration, but afterwards admitted its possibility, 
when he had seen there within the distance of an arrow-shot 
a great number of brooks whereon vessels lay. For a 
length of two days’ journey a continuous series of canals 
extended from the city to the sea, with palm groves, villas, 
and places of entertainment. Most of these channels held 
sea water, and at ebb the greater number of the Basran 
canals were empty.’' Traffic was also in full swing on the 
Tigris ; Armenian goods came through Mosul, which be- 
sides supplied Baghdad with the vegetables and fruit of its 
mild climate.® Even the pilgrims from the north came 
by water ; in the year 348/959 “ a thousand ” of them, who 
were sailing down the Tigris in ten large boats, (zauraq) 
were drowned.® Baghdad itself was a sort of Venice ; 

(1) Wuzara, p. 310. 

(2) e. g. for the 4th century, Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 125. 

(3) Ibn Khordadbeh, p. T2. 

(4) Abulfeda, Geography, p. 32 : “ At Anbar, on an estate called al- 
Felujah, the Nahr Isa starts.” 

(5) Mas. Ill, 40, where the test has incorrectly Tausah. 

(6) Wuzara, 2 ?. 257. 

(7) Ibn Hauqal, p. 153. 

(8) Muq., p. 188. 
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“ the people in Baghdad come, go, and cross by water ; 
two-thirds of the property of Baghdad lie in the river.”^ 
Barges could put in at several of the bazaars, and at every 
moment the narrow streets had to cross the water on tall 
arches of masonry. At the beginning of the 4/lOth century 
there were counted 30,000 boats employed in passenger 
and goods transport ; the ferrymen’s guild had to pay duty 
daily on earnings amounting to 90,000 dirhems. These 
public conveyances were neither in form nor in name 
identical with the round guffahs in use now ; they were 
called sumairiyyat^ “ vessels of the people of Sumaira.”^ 
The sum given is likely to be correct ; even in these days 
a ferryman ijuffaji) often earns a Mejidi (between four and 
five dirhams).^ The court alone disbursed 500 dinars 
every month in payment for its boatmen.® Besides these 
a vast number of private craft were afloat ; the wealthy 
citizen of Baghdad was obliged to have an ass in his stable 
and his flier {tayyar) on the river. The river played a 
dominant part in the social intercourse of the great world. 
About 200/800 the Caliph Amin had six pleasure boats 
{harraqat “ burners ”) built in the shape of a lion, elephant, 
eagle, horse, dolphin, and snake.® In the year 333/944 
the state “ flier ” of the Caliph was called the Gazelle.’ 
The remains of the Caliph al-Radi were carried to their 
resting place in a gondola in the year 329/941.® After 
the defeat of the great Dailemite rebellion in the year 
345/958 Mu‘izz-ed-daulah sailed through the city in his 
boat with the captured ringleaders following behind ; 
the populace stood on the bank, showering blessings on him 
and curses on the others.® In the year 364/974 a meeting 
took place on the water between the prince ‘Adud-ed-daulah 
and the Caliph : “ all the world was there in skiffs and 
gondolas ; one could go from one bank to the other on the 
craft .”1® When in the year 377/987 the prince Sharaf-ed- 
daulah sailed for his coronation by the Caliph, tents were 

(1) Muq., p. 124. 

(2) Shabushti, Kitab ed-diyarat, fob 17a, 26b ; Kitab Baghdad, ed. 
Salmon fol. 86b ; Sumairiyyat ma‘ baraniyyat. 

(31 According to Dozy the word is a corruption of the Greek 
seUarion (Transl.). 

(4) Mauhriq, IV, 992. 

(5) Wuzara, p. 19. 

(6) Tabari, III, 952 foil, attested by a poem of the contemporary 
Abu. Nuwas. 

(7) Mas. VIII, 377. 

(8) Kitab al-'uyun wal-hadaHq, III, Berlin, fol. 188 b. 

(9) Misk. VI, 218. 

(10) Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 477. 
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pitched on the banks of the Tigris, and the houses on both 
sides of the river splendidly decorated.^ 

In order to render passage possible, the bridges of 
boats in Baghdad had on their eastern side two movable 
pontoons (zanbariyyat), which could be drawn out,* 
The bridges of boats at Wasit had such passages on both 
sides.® A peculiar method was employed on the Tigris 
for towing vessels upstream. A long hawser was secured 
at some point upstream, the men engaged in towing stood 
on the vessel itself, having over their shoulders a noose^ 
attached to the hawser , just as on Assyrian representa- 
tions heavy loads were dragged on land. The men in 
front steadily pulled at the hawser till the whole of it 
was piled in neat circles on deck. The operation was 
naturally accompanied by incessant singing. Between 
Samarra and Baghdad, near the little town ‘Alth, there 
was a difficult place, called al-Abwab “ the Gates,” where 
the river dashed down a rift between rocks. Vessels had 
to anchor there and hire a pilot {hadi). The pilot kept his 
hand on the tiller till the vessel had got through.® It 
was in South Babylonia that shipping was faced with the 
most serious obstaele which interfered with the navigation 
of the Tigris during the whole of the Arabian period. 
Between Wasit and Basrah cargo had to be transhipped 
to small boats, as the Tigris divided here, and entered the 
region of the marshes (BataHk). Here there were only 
isolated channels in which the boats seemed to be gliding 
through lanes of reeds, with only an occasional glimpse of 
clear water. Along these lanes huts were erected on reed 
mats each holding five men, whose business it was to see 
to the safety of traffic on these fantastic waters. Their 
guard-houses were circular beehives, without windows, 
since only thus could they protect themselves from the 
terrible plague of midges.® 

In spite of vigilance Babylonia below Baghdad was 
by no means safe during the whole of the century. The 
robbers were mainly Kurds ; in the year 328/940 as import- 
ant a personage as the Prince Bajkam was killed by Kurdish 
robbers near Wasit where he was hunting.’ Khwarizmi 

(1) Ibn al-Jauzi, Berlin, fol. 125 a. 

(2) Ibn Abi Usaibiah I, 179 ; Gildemcister, NGGW 1882, p. 489. 

(8) Muq., p. 118. 

(4) Qamaya, Abulqasim, p. 108 ; not in the Dictionaries, 

(5) Shabiishti, Kiiab ad-diyarat, fol. 88 b. 

(6) Ibn Rusteh, p, 185. 

(7) Yahya b. Sa’id, fol. 85 a. 
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uses “ the Kurd attacking the pilgrim ” quite as a proverb- 
ial phrase.^ In the later 4yi0th century there is special 
mention of a Kurdish chieftain Ibn Mar dan, who ambushed 
the vessels, and secured ample plunder, although the vessels 
usually went in fleets — whole caravans of vessels {kar).^ 

, Another famous robber chief of the 4/lOth century was 
Ibn Hamdun, who carried on his operations between 
Baghdad and Wasit. He was a romantic Rinaldo Rinal- 
dini, chivalrous and generous towards the poor, and only 
fleecing the rich ;® his splendid career became proverbial.^ 
A robber king of the Marshes, ‘Imran b. Shahun, rose to 
political importance. He demanded payment by the 
government officials for the convoy which he provided, 
and defeated Muhallabi, the vizier of the mighty prince 
Mu‘izz-ed-daulah. There was nothing that the vizier could 
do but nominate him viceroy of the Marshes in the year 
339/950.5 

On one occasion the pirates attacked a very exalted 
company, who were going downstream to meet a magnate. 
The company contained the vizier, and the two heads of 
the house of ‘Ali er-Radi and cl-Murtada. Attacking 
them from their harraqat (“ burners ,” a sort of river- 
craft) the pirates shouted : “ Out with the cuckolds ! ” 
which gave the Caliph’s secretary, who was one of the 
company, the opportunity for the witticism : “ They 
must have spied upon us, else how could they know that 
our wives were unfaithful ? 

Still more serious damage was done to the inland com- 
mercial navigation by the official highwaymen, especially 
the Hamdanids in Aleppo, who were distinguished not 
only for their chivalry, but still more by their inordinately 
stupid system of taxation. The most famous prince of 
this house, Saif-ed-daulah, utterly ruined the chief inland 
port of Syria, Balis at the bend of the Euphrates, by the 
heavy transit duties which he imposed. In the space of a 
few months he is said to have extorted about a million 
dinars from traders who had their barges there laden with 
wheat and their rafts with oil.’ In Babylonia also inland 

(1) Rasa'll, p. 79. 

(2) Ibn al-Hajjaj, Diwan, Tjonclon, fol. 170 a ; X, p. 218 ; Kitab 
al-Faraj, II, 107. 

(8) et-Taiiukhi, al-Faraj ba'd esh-shiddah, II, p. 108. 

(4) Tha'alibi, Uinad al-mansuh, ZDMG, VIII, p. 806. 

(5) Misk. VI., 171, foil : Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 862, 868 foil. 

(6) Yaqut, Irshad I, 285. 

(7) Ibn Hauqal, p. 119. 
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duties were imposed. About the year 300/912 duties were 
levied at two points between Baghdad and Basrah;^ 
at night the river was closed by the tax-collectors. “ On 
both banks of the Tigris two ships were tied together and 
made fast to the bank, and ropes stretched across the 
water, with their ends fastened to the ships so that nothing 
could pass. 

Navigation on the Nile was in such volume in the 4/lOth 
century that Muqaddasi was astounded by the numbers of 
the vessels which were at anchor or sailing at the wharf 
of Old Cairo. “ An Egyptian asked me : Whence art 
thou ? — From Jerusalem, I replied. — ^A great city that,, 
he said, but my friend, God prosper you ! if all the vessels 
which sail hence to distant countries and to the Egyptian 
villages were to come to Jerusalem, they could remove its 
inhabitants, with their goods and chattels, and the stone 
and timber of the houses, so that people would say : Once 
there was a city here ! The point at which the conti- 
nuous navigation of the Nile ceased was also the point at 
which Egypt ended.^ Asuan was the great mart for the 
Sudan ; trade was carried on not, as might be supposed, 
by Egyptians making their way to Nubia — ^trading was 
never a special characteristic of the inhabitants of the 
valley of the Nile, — but by Nubian traders from the Sudan, 
who disembarked their goods above the cataracts, and 
conveyed them on camels for twelve days by the side of 
the river.® The region south of the second cataract was 
strictly closed to all strangers, a measure which goes back 
to the history of ancient Egypt. 

(1) Ibn Rusteh, p. 184. 

(2) Ibn Rusteh, p. 185. 

(3) Muq., p. 198. 

(4) Mas. III. 40 ; ‘Abdallah b. Sulaim (end of the 4/lOth century, 
cited by Maqrizi ; see Marquart Die Beninscimrrilung, p. CCLXIX.) 

(5) Edrisi, p. 20/21. 


D, S. Margolioutii. 



THE OLDEST WESTERN ACCOUNTS OF 
CHINESE PORCELAIN 

Porcelain was invented in China between the seventh 
and eighth century of the Christian era and it differs to this 
day from all other pottery in its nature and manufacture, 
including those which approach it nearest, like the Meissen 
or Dresden china. As I am informed by my colleagues 
acquainted with Chinese literature, Chinese authors gener- 
ally state that the Mongols destroyed all ancient porce- 
lain, and the fact remains that we possess in the many 
collections no pieces which can safely be dated before the 
thirteenth century of the Christian era. 

For this reason the account found in the Book on Pre- 
cious Stones by Al-Beruni, called Al-Jumahir fi Ma‘‘rifat 
al-Jawahir, deserves special attention. The date when 
Berfmi composed this work can only be approximately 
fixed, but it certainly is one of his last works, and is dedica- 
ted to Maudud, Sultan of Ghazna, and therefore must 
have been written in the first half of the fifth century of 
the Hijrah, the early eleventh century of the Christian era. 
As will appear from the translation which follows there 
were collectors in Islamic countries ; it may be possible 
that specimens may have survived in Oriental collections, 
and I should be happy if such pieces could be made known, 
if they exist. 

After giving an account of a lead-glass called Minfi 
which is supposed to be manufactured to this day by the 
Sabi’ans in the ‘Iraq, Beruni gives the following account 
of Chinese porcelain. It is the thirty-second chapter of 
his book and, as I am contemplating to publish the whole 
work in the Arabic text with a translation, the present 
translation is intended to draw attention to the importance 
of the whole work. 


Translation 

Account of Chinese Porcelain 

There are made here (he means in Afghanistan) from 
the pure pebbles, mentioned in the account of the 
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Minaglass, together with a mixture of clays such vessels, 
but they are Nabataean* and coarse, not genuine. 

I have heard concerning the genuine Chinese porcelain, 
that when they have done the utmost in reducing to dust- 
like powder the pebbles which they possess in better quality 
than any one else, and which are described as being trans- 
parent like crystal, they cast them into receptacles made 
of buffalo-hides and the workmen take to pounding the 
mass with their feet while the mass is moist. Each man 
works a fixed time and then transfers the material to the 
receptacle of his neighbour after his time of work is spent, 
and he takes to working in the same manner. So they 
take turns in working and resting from the work ; and the 
aim in this is that not one moment is lost in pounding, 
because it hardens and spoils otherwise. So they carry 
on till it has reached the desired state, being sticky and 
able to be stretched like the dough of bread, and it is 
kneaded with calcified burned tin. 

Sometimes they make from it vessels and when they are 
dry they dip the outside and inside with that calcified tin. 
Then they are put into the oven. 

Bar Yanai the Sabi’an mentions that these vessels are 
imported from a place called Yang Chou, one of their places. 

Another reporter states that when the material reaches 
the degree of perfection, they put it into troughs and conti- 
nue moving it with their feet from ten to one hundred 
and fifty years — nay, sometimes it lasts for four hundred 
years — inheriting it from father to son. 

The vessels are like glass. When they break, they 
melt them again and repeat their manufacture. 

The two brothers say : The best Chinese vessels are 
those of apricot colour, of fine texture, made of sharp clay 
which is stretched by pounding, then those of reseda colour, 
and then the speckled ones. Sometimes a single piece 
will fetch the price of ten dinars. 

I had in Ar-Ray a friend, a merchant from Isfahan, 
who was my host in his house. There I saw all that was 
in it in the way of vases, sugar-basins, wash-basins, plates, 
jugs and drinking-cups — ^nay, even ewers, cups, censers, 
lamp-stands and lamp-holders and other utensils, all made 
of Chinese procelain and I was amazed at his good taste 
in all that elegance — 

For better imderstanding I must add a few remarks. 
The two brothers whom he mentions are frequently referred 

* By Nabatjean the Arabs always mean something infirm. 
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to by Bferflni and they appear to have been the court 
jewellers of Sultan Mahmud. 

The working of the material for very long periods is an 
established fact, even if a figure like 400 years is a wild 
exaggeration. 

The name of the Sabi’an, who knew the place from 
whence the porcelain was exported, is uncertain as the 
three manuscripts at my disposal all dif.er. I am in- 
formed that the place-name is correct, the Chinese records 
state that the porcelain was carried from the interior down 
the Yang Tse river to the coast-town Yang Chou, which 
exists to this day. 

The oldest account concerning Tea 

The last work which Beruni wrote was probably his 
work on drugs. He states himself in the introduction that 
he was over eighty when he wrote it, and a note by Ghad- 
hanfar in the only preserved copy of the Arabic text states 
that he never made a clean copy of it. Unfortunately 
this manuscript has lost many leaves and the account on 
tea is not in it. Fortunately we possess a Persian trans- 
lation in two manuscripts, one in Aligarh and a more 
complete version in the British Museum (Or. 5849). It 
is from the latter that I have translated this account 
(fol.49). 

Translation 

“ CHA. It is a kind of plant and its mine (so) is in the 
land of Chin. The letter Chim is the same which the Arabs 
transcribe with the latter Sad, and pronounce the word 
like Sa. They boil this plant and put it in four-cornered 

bags to dry and it is of great use and wards off the 

effects of drink. It is for this reason that they export 
it to the land of Tibet, because it is the habit of the people 
of Tibet to drink much wine, and there is no other remedy 
as efficacious against its harm. The persons who bring it 
to the land of Tibet take no other price in payment except 
musk. 

“ In the book Akhbar-i-Chin it is recorded that this 
plant is thirty times more subtile (than what ?), that its 
taste is sweet with slight bitterness but, when boiled, this 
bitter taste leaves it. They handle it dry and say that 
they drink it with warm water with their meals and assert 
that the drinking takes away the heat of the inside and 
cleanses the blood. 
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“ People who have reached the place where it grows in 
China, say that the residence of their emperors is in a place 
called Pan Chou. In the middle of this town is a river, 
large like the Tigris at Baghdad. On both sides of the 
river are taverns, drinking houses and places (Mawadi — 
brothels ?) and in these places they drink tea just as in 
India they take Bhang in well-known places. The re- 
venue of those places goes into the treasury of the emperor 
and the sale and purchase of tea is prohibited to any one 
except the emperor and his agents. Their law is that 
any one who sells or buys, without the permission or com- 
mand of the emperor, tea or salt is considered a thief and 
such thief is killed and his flesh is eaten. The revenue of 
these places which we have mentioned belongs, with the 
revenue from gold and silver, to the emperor alone. 

“ Someone says in his Qarabadin (Pharmacopoea) that 
tea is a plant the mine of which is in the land of China, 
where they make it into cakes and export it to foreign 
lands. 

“ Thus they report concerning its discovery : The 
Emperor of China was angry against one of his courtiers 
and commanded that he be removed from his presence and 
banished to the mountains. This person was yellow-faced 
and ill and one day driven by excessive hunger he went to 
the mountain-peaks, when he came unawares upon this 
plant. He ate from it and in a short time regained his 
health and became handsome and strong-looking and by 
continuing the diet upon it he attained perfect health and 
strength. One day one of those who were in the entourage 
of that Emperor saw him and became an eye-witness of 
his healthy condition and informed the Emperor about it 
and concerning his change in health. The Emperor was 
astonished and gave command that he should be brought 
into his presence. When the Emperor saw his stature, he 
took it as a good omen, and wanted to know the reason of 
his changed condition and asked him about the cause of 
his return to health, and demanded an explanation. He 
confessed what had happened and explained the virtue 
of that plant. They fetched some of the tea plant and 
made experiments with it so that they became aware of 
its value and employed it among their medicaments.” 

The above translation must be considered a tentative 
one only, because the London manuscript is considerably 
damaged by water. I am also not sure that B^runi cited 
the book called Akhbar-i-Chin ; and it may be possible that 
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this portion is an addition of the Persian translator. On 
account of the habitual carelessness of Persian Katibs 
in copying foreign names the name of the Chinese city 
may also be wrong. By the “ places ’ ’ I assume that here we 
have to do with similar institutions to the Tea Gardens 
in Tokio and other Japanese towns, as otherwise the gov- 
ernment supervision remains inexplicable. Those better 
acquainted with the ancient Bhang-houses in India can 
perhaps give a better or similar explanation. 

As regards the phonetical explanation at the beginning 
of the translation it must be borne in mind that the Arabic 
script of those days did not know the Persian Chim ^ 
with three points, which was a much later introduction, 
and the Arabs when putting this sound in writing invari- 
ably employed the letter Sad, as for example in the word 
Chin in Persian, which is always given as Sin in older 
Arabic works. 

Extract from the autograph manuscript of Beruni 

ENTITLED TaHDID NiHAYAT AL-AmAKIN LI TaSHIH 
Masafat al-Masakin 

In the introduction to this work the author complains 
of the unreliability of the records of travellers in foreign 
countries and that those who had real knowledge did not 
commit their knowledge to writing. He also states that 
many parts of the known world have altered considerably 
in historical times, so that the accounts of earlier authors 
are discredited though they may be perfectly correct. 
The following translated extracts may be of general inter- 
est, as they throw light upon earlier civilisation and show 
that an extensive trade existed between the Persian Gulf 
and China. 


Translation 

“ In days not far distant from our times there was 
among the masters of Siraf a learned pilot named Mafanna, 
and one of the captains engaged him for a very high fee 
to pilot him to China and, when they came to the gates of 
the eountry, whieh are rivers that flow into the sea be- 
tween high mountains, a tempest arose which prevented 
them from slipping into the river-gate which leads to Khan 
Ffl, which is the first of the ports of China and this was the 
harbour for which they aimed. Therefore Mafanna made 
fb* another port than the city of Khan Ffl. The captain, 
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not satisfied, demanded that he should go back to sea and 
aim for Khan Fu. Mafanna warned him of the dangers 
of the sea, after he had got him into safety ; but the captain 
would not listen and the ship was turned back into the 
waves of the sea. Then a gale arose and wrecked the ship, 
but MS.fanna cast himself upon a plank which floated with 
him and he remained three days and nights in the water 
when a Junk (Sunbuq) passed which came from Sumatra 
to China and had lost its way. They picked him up as he 
was well-known as a pilot and were delighted at having 
come upon him and asked him for guidance. Then he 
demanded a fee and the captain became angry and said : 
“ Are you not satisfied that we have saved your life, that 
now you demand a fee. You are only a partner in our common 
salvation.” He replied : I am not going to guide you on 
the right road unless you give me money ; for death and 
the arriving in this state of destitution in China are the 
same to me. The captain of the junk said : “ Unless you 
guide us on the right road, I shall put you back where you 
were.” He said : “ Ho as you like ! ” So they cast him 
back into the water on that plank and sailed away and 
wandered abotit till they all perished. So Mafanna 
remained in the water two more days till another junk 
passed which had lost its way. They asked him for in- 
formation and what he wanted for his troixble. He said : 
“ I want a fee else you can put me back to the waves.” 
So they gave him two hundred Mithqals of gold and he 
took the steering-gear into his hand ; then he cast the 
Barad, which is a heavy piece of lead with which is sounded 
the depth of the ocean and the height of the submarine 
elevations, and extracted some of the soil from the bottom 
of the sea and smelled it, till he made sure of the place 
where he was and turned the ship in the right direction 
and was saved.” 

Khan Fu is the ancient name of the modern Cantoon 
and the description is perfectly correct as the entrance to 
the harbour is guarded by high hills. 

Siraf, a town on the Persian Gulf, had renown as a sea- 
port in ancient times, and the pilot Mafanna may not have 
been a Muslim on account of his peculiar name. In 
another passage Beruni tells us that at ‘Abbadan at the 
entrance of the Shatt al-‘Arab, leading up to Al-Basrah, 
were burned nightly hxige beacons to enable ships coming 
from India, China and Africa to find the port even at 
night. How long this practice lasted will probably be 
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difficult to ascertain, but I believe the Mongol invasion did 
away with all such institutions. 

In his account of Lead we are informed by Beruni 
that this metal was not found in China and fetched on 
that account high prices. 

The following tale from his Kitab al-Jumahir illustrates 
this. 


Translation 

“ One of the merchants of the seas related as follows : 
It used to be our custom that we carried goods for poor 
people as we expected a blessing through it. One day we 
were at Ubulla and had got ready our ships for the voyage 
to China when an old man came up to us and said : I 
have a request to make with which I have approached 
others, but they have disappointed me about it ; so I have 
come to you, trusting that you will not do the same. I 
said : What is it ? He replied : “ I shall not tell you till 
you have given a firm undertaking.” So I did. Then he 
brought a bale of lead weighing about ten maunds (Manna) 
and said ; “ My wish is that you order it to be carried till 
you reach such and such a deep sea and then command it 
to be thrown overboard.” I said : ‘‘ I shall not do that ! ” 
He replied : “ And what about your undertaking ? ” 
So he urged upon me till I accepted the bale and entered 
it into the ledger under his name together with his address 
in Al-Basrah. Now when we came to that deep sea God 
Almighty on account of the storms made us forget our- 
selves, not to mention that lead. Then we reached our 
destination and sold the goods which we had brought, 
when a man came and asked us whether we had any 
lead. I replied : “ We brought none.” Then the steward 
reminded me of that bale and I said : “ I had to act con- 
trary to my undertaking, then why shall I not sell it ? ” 
So the man bought it for 130 dinars and I purchased for 
the owner some ofthe valuable goods of China. Then we 
went away (and having reached home) the old man did not 
come to me. I therefore went up to his house and made 
enquiries about him and was told that he had died. I 
asked : “ Has he left no heirs ? ” They said : “ He had a 
nephew in one of the seaports and his house is in trust 
in the hands of a trustee appointed by the Qadi. Then 
I was perplexed and returned to Ubulla and sold those 
wares for seven hundred dinars. I was there one day 
when a man came up to me and said to me ; “ Are you so 
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and so ? ” I said : Yes. He said : “ Did you make a 
voyage to China and sold there a bale of lead last year ? ” 
I replied : Yes. He said : “ I was the purchaser and when 
I cut it open to make use of it, I found it to be hollow and 
inside twelve thousand dinars. Now I have come with 
them to you. Take them ! ” Then I said to him : “ You 
have made matters worse ; the money does not belong to 
me.” Then I told him the tale. He smiled in amazement 
and asked : “ Did you know the old man ? ” I replied : 
“ No ! Except what I have told you.” Then he said : 
“ That was my uncle. He had no other heir beside me. 
He used to illtreat me to such an extent that I was forced 
to flee from Al-Basrah seventeen years ago. He intended 
to turn his property away from me, but God deereed 
otherwise in spite of him, as you see. So I gave him the 
seven hundred dinars and he took possession of the house 
of his uncle and lived in the utmost comfort.” 


F. Krenkow. 



LUSTRED TILES FROM SAMARRA IN THE 
ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM 


During my stay at Oxford, Sir Michael E. Sadler, 
Master of University College, created in me an interest to 
see the'art treasures of the Ashmolean Museum, and here I 
saw the above tiles grouped along with “ Recent Acquisi- 
tions. ” 

Knowing of similar tiles in various museums and col- 
lections, these at first sight did not excite any particular 
interest ; but, being involved in studies of Oriental Art, 
I returned to them and made a more careful study with a 
view 'to calligraphy, and while studying the Quranic 
verses worked upon them, I noticed the date, and some- 
thing more which was of great interest. My curiosity 
raised, I asked Mr. Clark, the keeper of this section, if the 
title displayed under the tiles was correct, for the group of 
tiles was labelled “ Lustred Tiles from Varamin 13th 
century.” He kindly informed me that they were labelled 
after the manner of the British Museum tiles of the same 
category. However, I was not satisfied that the title 
given them was correct and, after consulting a freehand 
drawing of the inscription in question which I made while 
in the Museum, I formed the opinion that this particular 
part of the inseription was either the name of the artist, 
or some portion of a Quranic verse, generally found on 
such tiles. 

Other pieces of these tiles in different collections have 
been referred to by the following authors. 

Wallis— Goodman Collection, 1893. 

Butler— Jslamic Pottery, 1926. 

Migeon— Manttal of Musulman Art, 1927. 

Hohson— British Museum Guide to Islamic Pottery, 
1932. 

Falkc— Mq;oKA:a, 1896. 

Burlington Fine Art Club— Pc-man and Arab Art, 1885. 

Dimand— HandiooA: of Mohammadan Decorative Art, 
1930. 
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Because these tiles once covered the walls of the 
Mosque of Imam-Zadah Yahya at Veramin during the 13th 
century, all these authors assign the origin of these 
tiles to Veramin near Rhages, but I can now definitely 
state that the place of their manufacture was “ Samarra, ” 
a fact which I have discovered on the Ashmolean group re- 
produced here. All the tiles of this group, including those 
of the Ashmolean, bear the date 661 A. H.— 1262 A.D., the 
only difference being the month of the year ; we note with 
pride, however, that our Ashmolean group bears the name 
of Muharram, the first month of the Islamic era, and a 
complete group of five tiles. 

My reading of this portion of the inscription is as 
follows : — 


“ In Muharram— (1st month), Year Six hundred and 
sixty -one ; at (Delighted is he who saw it) Samarra .” 

For the philological order of Samarra, the great work 
Yaqut’s Geography, can be consulted. lie quotes two 
couplets of two famous early poets of Arabia (Hussain bin 
Zuhak d. 251 A.H.— 865 A.D. and Buhtari d. 284 A.H.— 
897 A.D.— vide Vol. 3,p. 14,) who mention Samarra on the 
same grammatical lines as we find on those tiles : — 


(1) Of Zuhak 


^ llxll bb ^ ^ ^ ^ 


(2) Of Buhtari 


jj^l 

'*>■ ^k* JUI j ^ _■ jV 


In the first couplet we find the same ending of word 
Samarra as on the tiles and in the latter the beginning of 
the word is with the same preposition ( v ) 

tiles. 

It is strange that this Ashmolean group is the only one 
which bears the clear name of Samarra, but I feel certain 
that further research would reveal traces of the word 
Samarra on the others. One would expect to find on the 
many tiles still in existence in various museums and 
collections, an inscription giving us some detail of the 
monument they once adorned, but personally I do not 
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think that information of this character was ever placed 
upon this class of tiles. 

Tracing the history of the Abbasid Caliphs between 
656 and 660 A.H. -1258-62 A.D. — we find that the dis 
order caused by the Mongol raids over Mesopotamia 
prevented for the time being the (adtivatifin of Art ; but 
just after this period, when the Caliphate had been transfcri’cd 
to Egypt, Malik-us-Zahir established order and, as Suyuti 
mentions in his well-known work Tarikh-ul-Khulofa, p. 196 
(Cairo), caused many colleges, congregational mosques, 
etc., to be built, in order to restore learning, such as a 
college in Qasram, and a mosque in Hasamia near Mausil. 
This shows us that in the environs of Baghdad works 
of art were still produced, and, as these lustred tiles 
prove, it was the centre for their manufacture and ex- 
portation to other cities ; this latter point being strength- 
ened by a study of the date and Quranic verses whetheron 
the star or cruciform design of tiles, and by their thickness. 
Another point in favour of my theory of their manu- 
facture and exportation from Samarra is that not a 
single tile gives us any information of the monument 
from which they have come, but simply bears a holy verse, 
a date or the name of the place of manufacture “ Samarra .” 
If therefore the tiles which one^ adorned the mosque 
of Tmam-Zada Yahya at Veramin were manufactured 
locally we should expect tc find the name of Veramin upon 
them, but as has been pcinteci out this is not so : they bear 
the name of Samarra, which proves that these tiles were 
manufactured in Samarra, and thence exported to Veramin 
to decorate the Mosque of Imam-ZMa Yahya. 

With regard to the mode of design, the decoration on 
these tiles is quite characteristic. Sometimes the design 
is in circular form, with plant, animal or human figures 
in the centre, a fact w'hich suggests that these various 
groups of tiles could not all have been used in the decora- 
tion of one mosque, and further it is against the principles 
of Muslims to use designs embodying the human form in 
their mosques. It is quite evident from the various 
designs found on these tiles, that they were manufactured 
either for the decoration of mosques or houses and may 
quite well have been made to the design of the people who 
ordered their manufacture. 

The collection of tiles in the British Museum bears 
evidence of being the earliest specimens of Samarra tiles 
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used by Muslims. They are of different shapes— square, 
hexagonal etc. — ^with pale-brown, or pale-green glaze, 
(Hobson, p, 95), their beauty being due to the fine taste 
ofthe Abbasid Caliphs, who made Samarra so that, indeed, 
“ Delighted was he who saw it, ” for according to the 
words of Yaqut, every Caliph shared in its embellishment, 
and endeavoured to surpass the good works of his pre- 
decessor. The same kind of tiles may also be seen at 
Kairwan and Tunis, both of these places having once been 
under the influence of the Abbasid Caliphs as (i. Marcais 
mentions when writing about the tiles of the Grand 
Mosque of Kairwan : — “ The texts on which this tradition 
rests mention two sets of tiles, one which was imported by 
the Emir from a source not named and the other which was 
made by a man from Baghdad ” (Hobson, p. 95). This 
is a further support to my claim that the capitals of the 
Abbasid Caliphs were the centre from which works of art 
were made and then exported. 

Someone has claimed that the star tiles were quite 
extinct in Samarra after the 10th century, but I am certain 
that this Ashmolean group contradicts such a statement, 
and that long after the 10th centurjf Samarra produced 
this and other styles of tiles, and had an influence on 
Islamic art in other ])arts of the wmrld. 

If we arrange such tiles in chronological order we see 
that those in the Freer Collection at Washington bear the 
date 336 A.H. — 947 A.D. Those of the Kekckian Col- 
lection bear the date 515 A.H.— 1121 A.D. (Hobson, p. 95). 
One very interesting example with figures in the collec^'ion 
of Major Gayer Anderson, Cairo, which was shown at the 
International Persian Exhibition, I^ondon, 1931 shows 
606 A.H.— 1121 A.D. The group reproduced here and 
others of the same class are of 661 A.H.— 1262 A.D. 
Other examples of dated tiles are to be found in the South 
Kensington Museum dated 663 A.H.— 1264 A.D,, Metro- 
politan Museum tiles in relief dated 707 A.H.— 1308 A.D., 
and in the Arthur Collection in Algeria dated 710 A.H. 
—1310 A.D. (Migeon 2. p. 200), and so on. If we look at all 
of these tiles, we see the influence of one genius working 
through all. 

The Mohammadans first used this star design in the 
arcade of the Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem, in 72 A.H.— 
691 A.D., and this piece of work is ably discussed 
by Captain Creswell in his recent monumental work— 
“ Early Muslim Architecture, ” p. 213, fig. 229, plate 11. 
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After studying these specimens of Muslim art. with 
their different modes of design, we come to the conclusion 
that at Samarra three groups of art are met with, namely 
of Persian, By2iantine and Mesopotamian character, 
the reason for this being that both the Omayyad and Abbas- 
id Caliphs, whose riches were a great support to artists 
and encouragement to art, employed artists from these 
parts, and their masterpieces have been the basis of real 
Muslim Art. 

M. Abdullah Chughtai. 
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HUGHLY IN THE DAYS OF JOHN 
COMPANY 

Hughly — once the greatest port of Bengal, next to 
Satgaon — ^whose fame for commerce so much impressed 
Ralph Fitch, a pioneer merchant of London, that he, on 
his return to Europe in 1591, “ thrilled London with the 
magnificent possibilities of Eastern Trade on whose 
soil nearly all the great European powers staked everything 
in the 17th century to establish their commercial supre- 
macy ; where during the early days of British rule, the 
well-to-do European ladies and gentlemen (including the 
wife of the Governor-General Warren Hastings) used to 
meet for the benefit of their health where once stood the 
historic “ Hughly house ” of Mr. and Mrs. Motte — * now, 
shorn of its past fame for commerce, health® and opulence, 
presents a sad spectacle and a perplexing problem to the 
modern generation of Bengal. 

In spite of this lamentable change, Hughly even to-day 
possesses as much historical interest as'ahy city in Bengal 
oy indeed in India. The memories of many nations, both 
Indian and European, cluster round it ; and every village 
on the right bank which forms the eastern boundary of this 
district is associated with some historical or noteworthy 
event. The present decadent villages — Satgaon, Trebeni, 
Pandua, etc. — are striking instances. Trebeni in the 
eighteenth century was a seat of great Sanskrit learning 
and the famous Pandit, Jagannath Tarkapanchanan, 
the Sanskrit tutor of that great linguist and scholar. Sir 
William Jones, was an inhabitant of this village. 

(1) Old CalcuMa Gazettes contain several advertisements of houses 
to let at Hughly, Bandel and Ch insura. 

(2) Friends of Warren Hastings and his wife Marian. 

(8) An evidence of the healthiness of the Bengal villages in the 
18th century can be found from the following extract from the Bengal 
and Madras Papers, vol. I. page 198 : — 

“ A native of Bengal named Deoldas aged about 40 years came to 
the Cossimbazar Factory ; he lives about 8 miles from Cossimbazar, of 
a gigantic stature and make being 7' 1*^ in height, all his limbs well- 
proportioned, his voice big and walks straight.” 
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Though it is known that Hughly was first founded by 
the Portuguese in the sixteenth Christian century, there 
is a considerable difference of opinion as to the exact date 
of its foundation. According to W. W. Hunter, this city 
was founded in 15t37.^ But L. S. S. O’Malley, I.C.S., 
rejects this statement. He says : — “ The Portuguese 
could not have settled at Hughly before 1 5.50, because the 
great Portuguese history Da Asia, published in 1552-63, 
makes no mention of Hughly and its map does not shew 
the place.” Again F. B. Bradlcy-Birt, I.C.S. in his 
Romance of an Eastern Capital fixes the date as 1575. 
There arc no papers in the archives of the Imperial Record 
Department bearing on this point. 

The Dutch Dagh Register, 1631-4, contains the earliest 
record extant, from wl?ich we get the following account of 
Hughly : — “ In June 1632, Hughly was attacked by the 
Mughal forces and carried by assault at the end of Sep- 
tember, very few of the Portuguese escaping. Four hund- 
red prisoners were paraded before Shah Jahan in July 1633 
and were given their choice between turning Muhammad- 
ans and perpetual imprisonment. A few adopted the 
former course and were rewarded.” Faria Y. Sousa,® 
a Portuguese Historian, also corroborates the above 
statement. The news of this Mughal attack on Hughly® 
first reached the English at Manikpatam. 

After the Mughal occupation of Hughly, the seat of the 
“ royal ” port of Bengal together with the records and 
offices was removed from Sat gaon to Hughly. The import- 
ance which Hughly thus acquired induced the English 
East India Company to start a factory there. But the 
year in which the English established it is under dispute. 
Hunter specifies the date as ‘ 1640-1’ ; but from the Dutch 
Dagh Register, 1631-4, p. 445, it transpires that it was 
some time between 1631 and 1634. But this statement, 
again, is not supported by the contemporary English 
records. William Foster of the India Office puts the date 

(1 ) Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. V, second edition 1 885, p. 490. 

(2) Afiia Portuguese by Faria Y. Sousa, vol. Ill, page 495 ; ac- 
cording to Muglial story. Emperor Shah Jahan was worked u}X)n by a 
favourite wife, who was a fanatical Aotary of Islam. Shah Jahan 
himself w^as as lax and indifferent in religious matters as any of his 
predecessors, 

(3) Dutch Dagh Register, 1631-4, p. 145; according to the Bad^ 
shahnama, the siege of Huglilv lasted from 11th June to 10th September 
1632. 
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as ‘ beginning of 1651 a fact which is corroborated by 
the following statement of Sir William Hedges, who came 
to Bengal in 1682 as the Governor of the English factories 
in the Bay of Bengal : — “ The Captain of the Lioness 
(which sailed from England in February 1650) after arriv- 
ing at Balasore despatched James Bridgeman, the chief 
merchant of the aforesaid ship with Edward Stephens 
as his second, and William Blake and Taylor as assistants, 
to make a settlement at Hughly and gave them long in- 
structions and edifying admonitions dated the 14th Sep- 
tember 1650, which showed how excellent were the inten- 
tions of the English East India Company. ‘ Principally 
and above all things you are to endeavour with the best of 
your might and power the advancement of the glory of 
God, which you will best do by walking holily, righteously, 
prudently and Christianly in this present world so that 
the religion which you profess may not be evil spoken of 
and you may enjoy the quiet and peace of a good conscience 
towards God and man and may always be ready to render 
an account in a better world, where God shall be Judge 
of all’.’’ It thus appears that the year 1651 is the most 
probable date ofthe foundation of the East India Com- 
pany’s Factory at Hughly which gradually became the 
chief station of the Bay with agencies at Balasore, Patna 
Cossimbazar and Rajmahal. Mr. Bradley-Birt, in his, 
Romance of an Eastern Capital also supports this view. 

From the following extract of a letter written by the 
founder of the Hughly Factory, James Birdgcman, from 
the ship the Lioness at Balasore to the Company dated 
December, 15, 1656, we get some insight into the trade of 
Hughly about the period when the Hughly Factory of 
the English Company was first started. The extract^ runs 
thus : — “ Raw silk (at Hughly) is better and cheaper than 
formerly, but it is desirable to buy them in February or 
March when the price comes to 85 or 90 rupees per maund. 
Saltpetre is plentiful though customs and freight raises the 
price at Hughly to If rui)ees per maund. Dry ginger 
fetches 2l or 8 rupees per maund at Hughly. At itughly 
may be procured beeswax, long peppei, civet, rice, butter, 
oil and wheat — all at about half the price of other places.” 
We further find that, besides the above articles, saltpetre, 
sugar and gumlac were also available^ at Hughly at this 
period. The following extract from the writings of Captain 
Alex Hamilton throws light on the state of Hughly 

(1) Factonf Records. 1646-50, p. 337. 

(2) Ibid 1651-4, pp. 95. 110. 
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nearly half a century after the establishment of the English 
factory there : — “ Hughly is a town of a large extent, but 
ill-built. It reaches about two miles along the river’s 
side from Chinsura to Bandel, a colony formerly settled 
by the Portuguese, but the Moghal’s jmijdar governs both 
at present. This town of Hughly drives a great trade, 
because all foreign goods are brought hither for exportation. 
And the Mughal’s custom-house is at this place. It affords 
rich cargoes for fifty and sixty ships yearly, besides what is 
carried to neighbouring countries in small vessels ; and 
there are vessels that bring saltpetre from Patna, above 
fifty yards long and five broad and two and a half deep 
and carry above two hundred tons. They come down 
in the month of October, before the stream of the river, 
but are obliged to track them up again, with strength of 
hand, about a thousand miles. To mention all the parti- 
cular species of goods that this town produces is far beyond 
my skill ; but in our East India Company’s sales, all the 
sorts that arc sent hence to Europe, may be found.” 
The opening of the Hughly Factory was marked by great 
activity on the part of the English factors for foreign trade. 
On February 20, 1651, ^ a junk arrived at Gombroon (in 
Persia) from Hughly, piloted by John May (formerly 
master’s mate of the Lioness). He brought a letter from 
the factors at Hughly to the Company’s officers at Gomb- 
roon ‘ desiring some Persian horses for the Prince of 
Hughly .’ So a couple were shipped in the junk which 
sailed again on April 10, 1651.” 

In 1651 the English established their factory at Hughly > 
full of confidence in the goodwill and co-operation of the 
Mughal Empire. But in less than ten years that confi- 
dence had been utterly destroyed. They had seen their 
friend and patron, Shah Shuja, driven to his death in 
Arakan ; they had seen India torn with fratricidal wars ; 
they had seen how little control the Central Government 
could exercise over the arbitrary proceedings of its subordi- 
nates. They were therefore forced to consider in what 
way they could best protect themselves and their trade 
against the oppressions of the local officers. The seizure of 
English commercial boats and the consequent dispute 
with the Nawab Mir Jumla marks the beginning of a new 
period in the history of the English in Bengal — a period of 
growing anxiety and danger.* However, after passing 
through several difficulties, the Hughly Factory about the 

(1) Factory Records, 1651-4, p. 68. 

(2) Annals of tiie East India Company by Bnice, vol. I, p. 582, 
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year 1657, became the head agency of the English trade 
in Bengal, independent of Madras but under the control 
of the President and Council at Surat with subordinate 
agencies at Balasore, Cossimbazar and Patna. George 
Gawton^ was chosen to be the first Chief Agent at £100 
per annum with headquarters at Hughly. Matthias 
Halstead was chosen as Third there at £30 per annum ; 
William Ragdell as Fourth there at £20 per annum ; 
Thomas Davis as Fifth there at £20 per annum. For the 
post of Second at Hughly at £40 per annum, William, A. 
Court was at first nominated ; but a dispute over his taking 
a servant with him caused the Company to cancel his 
appointment. Jonathan Trevisa was then next appointed 
in his place at home who embarked in the vessel Persia 
Merchant for Bengal. But before his arrival at Hughly, 
Gawton died and Trevisa was appointed as the Chief Agent 
of the Hughly Factory on the 27th March 1658 by the 
Home authorities. Trevisa, on reaching Madras in Oct- 
ober 1658, lingered for some time there and again at Masuli- 
patam, alleging want of opportunity for a passage to 
Hughly and the necessity of waiting for money to provide 
presents to the Nawab. Thus it was not until November 
1659^ that he arrived at Hughly, his headquarters. 

The year in which John Trevisa took charge of the 
Hughly Factory was most momentous in the annals of 
Hughly. In this year Mir Jumla’s troops were in posses- 
sion of the city. Moreover, on account of the ill will® 
displayed by him towards the East India Company’s 
servants in Bengal, coupled with the civil war that was 
desolating that province, the trading operations of the 
East India Company during this year were carried on 
under the gravest disadvantages. Some idea of how the 
trade of Hughly was affected can be derived from 
the following extract from a letter of Matthias Halstead to 
President Andrews on the 13th September 1660 : — ^ 
“ The Governor of Hughly had a strict order from Mir 
Jumla last year to hinder the shipping off of your goods 
and stop oqr trade.” Again a Balasore letter® of 28th 
October, 1659 says “ that the Nawab sent for John Ken, 
commanding the Governor of Hughly (where he was) not 
to suffer fire, water nor victuals to be brought them till 

(1) Factory Records, 1655-60, pp. 188-9. 

(2) Ibid p. 275. 

(8) Ibid p. 275. 

(4) Ibid p. 295. 

(5) Ibid p. 292(f. n.) 
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he was sett (sic) forwards.” The Dutch merchants of 
Hughly were also maltreated. We find in the letter 
written by Matthias Halstead to President Andrews dated 
18th September 1660 the following passage : — “ At Hughly 
also the Second of the Dutch was imprisoned ten days and 
narrowly saved his life ; nay, they could not have a letter 
pass but under my convert (sic).” It appears from the 
Factory Records that, to humour Mir Jumla, the Dutch 
Chief (Directeur) Mattheus Van den Brouke visited the 
aforesaid Mughal General at his headquarters. This visit 
is referred to in a letter^ from Shelden dated the 5th 
July 1659. 

About the year 1661 there was a proposal “ to pro- 
cure® the making of taffaties (silk goods) at Hughly, by 
procuring the weavers, etc., to come and live there from 
Cossimbazar.” But in a letter® to the Company dated 
15 January 1662, the Madras Factors reported that their 
colleagues in Bengal were of opinion that “ it will be diffi- 
cult to bring inhabitants from Cassambazar (sic) to live 
in Hughly for the making of taffaties and working of silk ; 
but they make it something probable that conditions may 
be made with the merchants and weavers in Cassambazar 
to bring that manufacture down to Hughly.” However, 
we find from a Madras letter to the Company dated 12th 
January 1665^ that “ Cassimbazar (sic) can never be 
reduced to Hughly. The weavers will not be persuaded 
to go there.” From this it is evident that the proposal 
for indenting silk weavers from Cossimbazar to Hughly 
fell through. 

Towards the end of 1661 some important changes 
happened to the Hughly Factory.(l) It was again made 
subordinate to the Agent and Council of Madras.(2) The 
title of “ Agent ” was changed to “ Chief of the Factories 
in the Bay.” (8) Jonathan Trevisa,® so long “ Agent ” 
of the Hughly Factory, was superseded by William Blake 
who was appointed as the “ Chief of the Factories in the 
Bay ” on the 18th December 1661. But from the records 
we find that Blake could not proceed to Hughly till the 
year 1668.® 

The year 1664 was not very favourable to the European 

(1) Factory Records, 1665-1660 p. 288 (f. n.) 

(2) 1661-1664, p. 68. 

(8) Ibid p. 65. 

(4) Ibid p. 402. 

(5) Ibid p. 160. 

(6) Ibid p. 287. 
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factors of Bengal. It appears from the records^ that 
they somehow or other incurred the displeasure of the 
Nawab Shaista Khan and hence were placed under certain 
disabilities. A Dutch letter from Hughly dated 17th 
October 1664 says that “ the Governor of Hughly had 
informed them of Shaista Khan’s order that the Europeans 
must be content with earthen dwellings in place of stone.” 
The result was that the Portuguese were obliged to pay 
1,000 rials for having erected a church without permission ; 
while the English who had built a stone gateway to the 
factory had to compound for 600 rials. 

In the year 1665 a new factory was built by the English 
at Hughly, a quarter of a mile higher up, converting the 
old factory into a general warehouse while the new one was 
the residence of the chief and the factors. 

About 11 years after the establishment of the second 
factory (1676) a very important question regarding Hughly 
was discussed when Streynsham Master, the President of 
Madras, came to Bengal on a tour of inspection. The 
question was whether Hughly or Balasore was the more 
suitable place for the residence of the Chief ; and the 
Council decided infavour of Hughly^ as ‘the key of Bengal.’® 
So in the year 1676 it was decided by Streynsham 
Master’s orders to enlarge and repair the existing 
English Factory at Hughly. The following extract from 
the Diary of Streynsham Master (written in old-style 
English) dated the 25th November 1676 throws much light 
on this point : — “ By reason that the Chief and Council 
in the Bay will henceforward reside in the Factory of 
Hughly where there is a want of accommodation and 

(1) Dutch Dagh-Begister, 1664, p. 593. 

(2) But Mr. Hedges speaks against the choice of Hughly thus :“As 
a centre for the English trade, Hughly had many defects, which could 
not be remedied by any improvements in the pilotage of ships. It was 
separated from the Bay by a long and dangerous river and was therefore 
hard to defend from the sea ; it stood on the west bank and was therefore 
easy to attack from the land. And the founders of the Hughly Factoiy 
had done their best to add to these faults. The large, badly built 
Hughly town, with its narrow lanes, stretched for about two miles 
along the river-side — North of it was Bandel, the ill-fated Colony of the 
Portuguese ; South was the Dutch settlement of Chinsurah. Near the 
middle of the town a small indentation occurred in the bank, forming 
a diminutive whirlpool, called by the name of ‘ Gholghat. ’ It was 
this spot, hemmed in on all sides by closely packed houses, hard by the 
residence of the Mughal Governor, which the English, with shortsighted 
rashness, chose as the site of their Factory.”— Hexes' Diary, vol. II, 
pp. 288-40. 

(8) Hedges' Diary, vol. II, p. 286. 
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necessary apartments for so many married persons, upon 
a survey of the buildings it was judged necessary to re- 
move the cook-room it standing inconvenient and being 
covered with thatch was also dangerous and to build 
another with briek to secure the whole and to set up 
necessary apartments to make the Factory capable of 
accommodating four married persons of the Council and 
also to make a Penthouse to preserve the house south- 
ward.” In 1679 he again visited Bengal and at a “ Con- 
sultation ” held at Hughly on Friday, 12th December 
1879, he formulated some regulations, entitled* “ Regu- 
lations for the better ordering of the Company’s affairs in 
the Bay,” by whieh the trade of Bengal was placed under 
the general control of the Chief and Council at Hughly. 

About this period the trade of Hughly was almost at a 
standstill owing to the activities of the “ interlopers ” and the 
exaetions of the Mughal customs officers. So about the 
year 1681 the Court of Directors determined to make the 
factories of Bengal again independent of Madras and to 
set them upon an independent footing. With this purpose 
they superseded Vincent, the then Chief of Hughly, 
and on November 14, 1681 appointed William Hedges 
with speeial powers to be their Agent and Governor in 
the Bay of Bengal, assisted by the famous Job Charnock 
as second in command and a Council of five others who were 
already engaged in the English factories in the Bay. 

Then ensued one of those comedies that enliven the 
pages of the annals of the English in Bengal. On January 
28, 1682, William Hedges set sail from England. But 
within a month Thomas Pitt, the grandfather of the Earl 
of Chatham, who was the chief interloper, started from 
England on the Crown, an admirable vessel for speed, to 
the utmost rage of the Court of Directors, and reached 
Bengal in July 1682, eleven days before Hedges. He 
sailed up to Hughly, with all the state and pageantry due 
to the Governor of the English factories in the Bay and, 
proclaiming himself the authorised Agent of a newly 
founded Factory, took up his quarters at Chinsura and, 
with the assistance of Dutch and Bengali merchants, 
began tobuild warehouses and start a new trade. Vincent, 
the dismissed Chief of Hughly, eagerly joined him and 
they together negotiated with the native governor of 

• The Bengal and Madras Papers, vol. I, pp, 228-88. This volume 
contains interesting correspondence between 1677 and 1682 regarding 
the commercial affairs in the Bay. 
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Hughly, and under the title of the “ New English Comp- 
any ” obtained commercial privileges and a parwana to 
build a factory.* Thus in eleven days Pitt stole a great 
march on Hedges. 

In the midst of this confusion William Hedges arrived 
in Bengal, the first independent Governor of the English 
factories in the Bay. Hedges appealed to the Nawab 
Shaista Khan — the then Nawab of Bengal — against Pitt’s 
illegal conduct. Though Hedges procured an order for 
Pitt’s arrest, yet the order was never executed. The 
interlopers easily purchased the favour of the Nawab by 
paying all the dues that he demanded of them. So Hedges 
was powerless to touch them. 

Gradually the audacity of these interlopers reached 
what the Court of Directors considered the “ height of 
impudence.” The trade of Hughly suffered so much 
check and became so disorganised by these interlopers and 
illegal customs exactions by the Mughal officers that it was 
settled that Hedges should go to the Nawab personally at 
Dacca to settle the “ interloper ” and “ customs ” quest- 
ions once for all. At Dacca he got some “ promises and 
fair words ” which proved quite useless in the long run. 
For, on his return from Dacca to Hughly, Hedges found 
that the Company’s boats were still stopped and their 
goods seized while he was quite powerless against the exac- 
tions of the Mughal customs officers. The Court of Direct- 
ors became completely disgusted with him and he was 
dismissed in 1683. John Beard, a feeble old man, was 
appointed in his place. Before he could do anything 
substantial he died at Hughly in 1685. He was succeeded 
by Job Charnock, then Chief of Cossimbazar and second 
member of the Council, in April 1'586. 

The situation which Charnock had to face on his 
assumption of the office at Hughly was critical ; (1) the 
interlopers were mischievously active ; (2) Hughly being 
unfortified was under the precarious protection of the 
Faujdar of the Nawab or the Viceroy of Bengal and his 
troops ; (3) the Court of Directors who were burning to 
take revenge on the interlopers actually sent a small 
expedition against the then Nawab of Bengal — Shaista 
Khan. Over and above this, a fracas took place between 
the English soldiers of the Hughly Factory and those of the 
Nawab on the 28th October 1686. Job Charnock, who 
took charge of Hughly factory only in the previous April, 

* Hedges' Diary, vol. I, pp. 55 and 180. 
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was driven out from the place on the 20th December 
1686 and forced to take shelter at Sutanati, a village near 
Calcutta ; but it was only through the kindness of the good 
viceroy, Ibrahim Khan, that Charnock was able perman- 
ently to fix the English headquarters at that plaee on the 
24th August 1690. This was the day on which the first 
seed was sown, out of whieh the present eity of Calcutta 
gradually grew up to its present size. The history of 
Hughly during the few years after the English first estab- 
lished their headquarters at Sutanati is interesting. We 
find that during the year 1693 the piece-goods trade at 
Hughly was highly flourishing and that a Bengali named 
Mathura Das^ was an opulent dealer in MulmuUs, 
Riimals, Hummums and other silk artieles. It may also 
be noticed here incidentally that about the year 1697 an 
Armenian merchant named Marcar built a chureh at 
Chinsura. 

About 1699^ a new Company under the name of 
“ the English Company trading to the East Indies ” was 
formed in England under a charter of King William. 
This new Company established their headquarters and 
factory at Hughly. But in the end the old and the new 
conipanies were amalgamated in 1702 and Calcutta beeame 
their headquarters about 1704. 

Though the English made Caleutta their headquarters 
in 1704 yet they did not entirely sever their commereial 
connection with Hughly so long as that town continued to 
be the seat of the Mughal Faujdar — a period during which 
Hughly remained highly famous for the political influence 
of the Muhammadans. But we find from the subsequent 
records that the treatment by the Mughal Faujdars at 
Hughly of the officers of the Company was not uniformly 
good. In 1708 the then Faujdar of Hughly gave much 
trouble to the English by stopping their trade and imprison- 
ing their servants ; and in 1713® the English had to send 
60 soldiers to Hughly to protect themselves against 
another stoppage of their trade by the Faujdar. To 
prevent sueh interruptions the English had occasionally 
to pay money and presents to the Nawab and also to the 
Hughly Faujdar and his subordinates, as the following 
examples will show : — 

The records of the year 1748^ shew that the Company 

(1) Parochial Armais of Bengal, by H. B. Hyde, 1901, p. 19. 

(2) Hexes' Diary,, vol. II, p, 206. 

(8) Wilson’s Early Armais, vol. II, xli. 

(4) I. O. Consultations, vol, 1748-51, p. 27, 
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had to pay the then Faujdar of Hughly an annual present 
of Rs. 2,750 due in November. The Despatch from the 
Board to the Court of Directors dated 18th September 
1752 (paragraph 111) also tells us that on the arrival oHhe 
Nawab Siraj-ud-daulah at Hughly in that year on the 
invitation of the Dutch and French Governors the Com- 
pany paid a suitable present to him. We further find from 
the records of 1754 that in that year the Company again 
“ sent the Nawab a present of a Persian horse and some 
fine wax-work and also to the Faujdar of Hughly and his 
Dewan Nandakumar.” 

In spite of the money and presents paid by the English 
Company to please the Mughal authorities of Hughly, 
cases still occasionally occurred of ill-treatment of the 
former by the latter. About the year 1758,^ the officers 
of the East India Company at Hughly engaged some 
“ coolies to clear a spot of ground belonging to them to 
settle a market.” On this “ Solaimon Beg, the naib 
of the Hughly Faujdar, placed four Simtaburdars at the 
Company’s old factory at Golghat (in Hughly), threatened 
to cut down the English colours there, planted a pair of 
Moor’s colours close by the English on the Company’s 
ground and drove away the coolies.'' Again from a letter® 
written by Rowland and Sinfray to the Board, dated 
Calcutta, 24th March 1767, we find that the then Faujdar 
of Hughly, Mirza Qassim, illegally demanded from the 
French, the delivery of a French Armenian subject named 
Khawaja Mirza to him on some ridiculous ground for 
punishment — a fact which made the French very angry. 

The name of Hughly will always be remembered in 
connection with the Bengal famine of 1769-70, one of the 
greatest calamities which befell Bengal in the early days 
of the East India Company’s Indian Administration. It 
is highly pleasing to find in a letter from the Nawab 
Muhammad Riza Khan to the Board dated 26th May 1772 
that he made this city one of the many centres in Bengal 
from which charity was doled out for the “ support of the 
poor.” It ought to be noted here from the minutes of the 
Select Committee at Fort William, dated 26th May 1770 
that Hughly was annexed to Burdwan about this period. 
As this change increased the duties of J . Graham, the then 
supervisor of Hughly, W. Lushington was appointed as his 
assistant. 

(1) Public CoHSulUUion, Jan. 8, 1758. 

(2) Public Proceedings, March 80, 1767. 
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Persian records which arc in the custody of the 
Imperial Record Department contain much interesting 
information regarding Ilughly during the latter half of 
the 18th century. We find from them that about the 
year 1770 this town played an important part in the con- 
struction of the new fort at Calcutta. A letter written by 
Raziuddin Muhammad Khan, Faujdar of Hughly, to the 
Board, dated the 4th February 1770, informs us that about 
500 labourers were sent to Calcutta by him ill that year 
on a monthly wage of 4-i rupees per man and sardars at 
6 rupees per man only.^ Another important fact we 
learn about Hughly from the above records is that its 
Faujdar, in spite of the effect of the famine of 1769-70, 
remitted Rs. 94,000^ to the Calcutta Treasury as its 
revenue in the year 1770. The Persian documents further 
inform us how the French tried to defend their Hughly 
fortifications about this period. We find from these 
papers that “ the French intended to plant lines of bam- 
boos on either side of their ‘ ditch, ’ which was destroyed 
in 1769, so that in the course of 6 months or a year they 
may form a defence wall superior to a stone wall.” But, 
as the then Faujdars of Hughly strongly protested against 
this, the French desisted from planting bamboos. We 
again find from the above papers that in the year 1773 
Basanta Ray was the Diwan of Hughly and that he was 
requested by the then Governor General, Warren Hastings, 
to send his accounts every month to Rajbullubh who was 
appointed Roy~Royan of Bengal. In the year 1774 we 
find Khan Jahan Khan as Faujdar of Hughly. The 
Persian records of this year throw an interesting flood of 
light on the criminal administration of Hughly in the latter 
end of the 18th century. We find from them that one of 
the characteristics of the Hughly Adawlat of this period 
was the extensive use of flogging. From a letter® of the 
Maulvis of Hughly Adawlat to the Governor-General dated 
24th September 1774, we find that, according to the sent- 
ence of the Adawlat, 50 stripes each were given to Hulas 
Roy, Gada Kanta and Gopi Kanta and 30 to Dayar. 

The account of Hughly will not be complete unless we 
glance at the history of the Dutch and French merchants 
of the Hughly district, who were also struggling hard like 
the English to plant on the soil of Bengal the flag of their 
commercial greatness in the 18th century. Towards the 

(1) Persian Calendar, vol. Ill letter No. 55. 

(2) Ibid letter No. , 14?. 

(8) Ibid vol. IV. letter No. 1290. . 
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end of the first half of the 18th century the Dutch and French 
relations in the above district became very tense. The 
Dutch Settlement at Chinsura was seriously threatened 
by the French. The Dutch were so much afraid that they 
earnestly sought for an Anglo-Dutch alliance.^ In the 
year 1748^ Huyghens, Director of the Dutch Settlement 
at Chinsura (Hughly), informed Richard Barwell, the then 
Deputy Governor of Calcutta, that “ the French by the 
force of arms had taken possession of the Dutch Company’s 
garden* at Chinsura and thereby had broken the neut- 
rality of the Ganges.” The tension of the feeling between 
these two nations rose to such a pitch that the Dutch au- 
thorities ” prohibited* all manner of intercourse between 
their Settlement and Chandernagore and also gave orders 
to their pilots not to give assistance to the French.” 

Such is the history of Hughly for nearly 150 years 
from the middle of the seventeenth down to the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

(1) Public Consultation, July, 748. 

(2) Ibid 3 January, 1749. „ 

(31 According to Stavorinus.a famous traveller, the garden stood 
in the centre of Fort Augustus, having three terraces rising one above 
the other, ornamented with flowers. 

(4) Public Consultation, May 1748. 


A. F. M. Abdul Ali. 
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AL-MANFALUTI—AN EGYPTIAN ESSAYIST 

And it is of His signs that you see the earth drooping, 
hut if We cause water to descend upon it, it trembles and 
swells. Verily, He who brings it to life, brings the dead 
to life. Verily, all things are within His power. 

Qur'an. 


Translator’s Preface 

Mustafa Lutfi al Manfaluti was born in 1876 at Manfalut, 
a prosperous Upper Egyptian country town, lying between 
Tell al-Amarna and Assiut ; his father was a judge in the 
Muslim religious courts. In the male line he claimed the 
honour of descent from the Prophet Miihammad ; his 
mother was of Turkish origin. 

As a boy he went to a Quranic school in his native town. 
At the age of twelve, he had committed the Quran to 
memory and went on to the University Mosque, Al-Azhar, 
in Cairo. Here he spent his time in haphazard but ex- 
tensive reading of poetry and belles-lettres. This scandalized 
the staff of the University who, when they found a book 
of poetry hidden in the folds of his clothes, were as horri- 
fied, he says, as if they had found “a bottle of wine in a 
school-boy’s locker or a lover hiding in a girl’s bedroom.” 

Like many of his contemporaries he became an admirer 
of the famous reformer Muhammad ‘Abduh upon whom he 
was in constant attendance for some ten years. After 
the latter’s death, Manfaluti returned to his home in the 
country where he lived in retirement, writing a little 
poetry, but remaining quite unknown to the general public 
until in 1908 he began to publish in the “ Mu‘ayyid ” 
newspaper the articles which made him famous. From 
that date onward, for sixteen years, he continued to 
publish articles and other literary work, though the total 
volume of his writings is small. Among his most widely 
read publications are various translations from the French, 
notably Cyrano de Bergerac and Paul et Virginie ; these 
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translations, much admired for the beauty of their lang- 
uage, were made at second hand as Manfaluti knew no 
language except Arabic. 

Manfaluti’s disposition was gentle andr ctiring. This 
did not, however, save him from serving a period of six 
months in prison on account of a poem which was held to 
be offensive to the Khedive ‘Abbas Hilmi. 

After the war of 1914-1918, Manfaluti became an 
ardent supporter of the nationalist leader Sa‘d Zaghlul 
under whose leadership he hoped that a united and regene- 
rated Egypt would win complete independence. 

Throughout his life Manfaluti kept to the national 
Egyptian costume and refused to adopt Western dress. 

He died in 1924 at the age of forty-eight. 

Manfaluti’s essays, some of which are presented in 
English in the following pages, have been severely criticized 
by eminent Egyptian writers of the present day, notably 
by Al-‘Aqqad and Dr. Taha Hussein. They are neverthe- 
less of interest for several reasons. In the first place, they 
mark a stage in that revival of Arabic literary activity 
which is one of the happy features of the last hundred 
years ; for they were the first short articles published in the 
Arabic press which combined high literary quality with 
popular appeal. In the second place they were written in 
a sparkling, melodious and lucid language which came as a 
revelation to a public accustomed to the lifeless artifices 
of the Arabic decadence. In the third place, their extreme 
popularity in the Arabic-speaking world, from Baghdad 
to Marakesh, seems to indicate that they have real merit, 
or at any rate that they appeal to sentiments very widely 
spread in the modern Islamic world and therefore of inter- 
est to Western students. 

Their position in Egypt today is that, while men of 
letters are a little ashamed of the well-thumbed Manfa- 
lutis which still occupy a space in their book-shelves, less 
sophisticated readers weep at their artificial pathos and 
impressionable school-boys commit to memory the pages 
which they find most moving. The Western reader may 
perhaps be interested in the unfamiliar outlook and in the 
glimpse it affords of the half-Westernised East. 

The contradictions of Manfaluti’s thoughts, or perhaps 
we should rather say of his emotions, are obvious. He 
cannot help regretting his lost belief in the intercession of 
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the Saints, though he holds it responsible for the deca- 
dence of Islam. He argues that difference of opinion is a 
law of human progress, yet is outraged that more than one 
political party should exist in Egypt. He denounces 
religious fatalism and yet, in a study of a father’s grief, 
makes the mourner regret that he so far forgot the respect 
due to God as to apply for aid to a doctor. He warns his 
readers to avoid the uncritical adoption of Western models 
as they would the mange ; yet he himself as a writer is 
completely dominated by an outworn French romanticism. 

Characteristic of modern Egypt is the desire to com- 
bine ideals which we were accustomed to think of as in- 
compatible, “ to take patterns from Egyptian Thebes, 
from Phoenicia, from Baghdad and from Cordoba.” 
Till recently the desire to revive Pharaonic glories in 
Egypt was unthinkable, probably because of the use of 
Pharaoh in the Quran as a symbol of wanton tyranny ; 
yet this ideal recently received official approval when the 
Egyptian parliament decided to commemorate the national 
hero Sa‘d Zaghlul by a monument built in the style of 
ancient Egypt. 

Specifically Muslim is the consistently humane, relig- 
ious and at the same time aristocratic outlook. When 
Manfaluti urges consideration towards women or towards 
subject races, he bases his demand on the respect which 
his readers owe to the handiwork of God on the one hand 
and to themselves as Muslims on the other. 

In conclusion, I wish to offer my thanks to Hasan 
Lutfi Efendi al-Manfaluti, of Cairo, for his kindness in 
giving me information concerning his distinguished 
father’s career, to Shafiq Ghurbal Efendi, of Cairo, for 
valuable help, and to Si Muhammad bu Zian, of Fez, who 
first called my attention to these essays and communicated 
to me something of his own interest in them. 

Cairo 1932. 


Notk 


The following translation has been made from the 5th edition of the 
Nadharat (Elssays)of Al-ManfalOtl, 8 vols. Rahminiyah Press, Cairo, 
1925. The third Cairo edition contains, at the end of the third volume, 
a series of essays dealing with the political events of 1921, which have 
been omitted from the fourth and fifth editions. The edition at present 
on sale in Cafro Is the sixth, 1980, 
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Colloquy with thk Moon 

Moon, looking down from high heaven, are you a fair 
bride, glancing from an embrasure of your castle, and are 
these stars scattered around you a necklace of pearls ? 
or are you a mighty king, enthroned, and these attendant 
luminaries houris of Paradise and cup-bearers ? or a precious 
jewel, sparkling, and this horizon the ring of fire in which 
the gem is set ? or a clear mirror and this halo the frame ? 
or an abundant fountain and these rays splashing streams ? 
or a glowing furnace and these satellites flickering flames ? 

O bright Moon, 

You have made light the whole earth, the lowlands and 
the highlands, the smooth places and the rough, the tilth 
and the main of the sea ; but can you bring light to the dark 
places of my heart, and cause day to break there, and chase 
away the overhanging clouds of care and sorrow ? 

O bright Moon, 

Between you and me is the kinship of resemblance ; 
you alone in your heaven as I alone in my earth. Tranq- 
uilly we two march in silence along the sorrowful path 
of the defeated, giving thought to none and by none given 
thought. And we two come out to one another in the 
darkness of the night and keep pace together and speak 
with one another. And I am seen ; and they think me 
happy, for the smile on my lips deceives them and my 
show of gladness. But if they could see into my heart 
and count the folds of care and sorrow, they would weep 
the tears of the unfortunate in the presence of misfortune. 
And you are seen ; and they think you happy and content- 
ed ; for your beauty deceives them and your serene fore- 
head and your gleaming skin. But if they could see into 
your world, they would see that it is a universe in ruins, a 
dead world, where neither breeze blows nor bough moves 
nor man speaks nor voice of any living thing is heard. 

0 bright Moon, 

1 had a friend whose friendship gladdened my heart 
and filled my life with joy and delight ; and often in your 
sight and hearing I talked with him and he with me. 
And now that Time has parted us, cannot you tell me of 
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him and reveal to me his dwelling-place ? Perhaps he is 
looking up to you now, as I am, and speaking with you 
now, as I am, and asking the favour from you now that 
I am. See, as I stand here, his features are revealed to me, 
reflected in your mirror, and I see him weeping for me as 
I am weeping for him. And my desire is increased towards 
him and my grieving for him. Stay, stay long, that our 
meeting be prolonged and our converse be not cut short. 

O bright Moon, 

Why this slow descent towards your setting, as though 
you wished to leave me ? And why this gradual paling 
of your radiant whiteness ? And why this drawn sword 
that gleams horizon-ward above your head ? 

Stay a while ! Leave me not ; go not away. Forsake 
me not. Only you I know ; amongst created things, I 
have no friend but you. 

Ah, dawn has come. My companion has left me ; my 
friend has travelled on. When, ah, when, will the soli- 
tude of day be passed and the companionship of nightfall 
come ? 


Truth and Falsehood 

The following letter was addressed to me by a man 
of good position : 

To the author of the “ Nadharat ” : 

I had always heard of the virtue of truth and how God 
would infallibly reward the truthful while liars would be 
condemned to painful torment. I read, too, what the 
philosophers of the nations had written from ancient times 
until today, and found that they were all agreed that truth 
was the greatest of virtues and the source of all good quali- 
ties. They said that he who attained truth, and grasped it 
firmly to himself, could be absolutely certain that all his 
actions would be profitable. Thinking over this, it seemed 
to me certain that all my misfortunes and difficulties were 
simply due to the evil influence upon me of my lack of 
truthfulness. I decided that the belief which I had hither- 
to held, that there were many occasions in which falsehood 
was more serviceable than truth and more likely to produce 
a good result was simply a vain superstition and a prompt- 
ing of the devil. So I swore to myself a great oath, 
caUing upon God to witness that I should henceforth. 
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with His aid, exert all the courage and resolution of which 
I was capable in order to tell no single further falsehood as 
long as I lived. 

May I now mention the five cases in which I applied 
my new principles, and tell you the results of my action ? 

First case. Whenever a prospective client stopped at 
my shop, I told him in response to his enquiries, the exact 
truth as to the cost of my goods and the gain which I 
considered that I ought to make on the sale if the trans- 
action w'as to be profitable. The client would then suggest 
a lower price and, when I refused, would go off, saying 
that my demands were excessive ; whereas in reality I was 
aiming at the same profit which I had always made on that 
article. Only previously I had always exaggerated the 
cost price and belittled my profit, so that when I told the 
truth people thought I was going to make an excessive 
profit, and went off to somebody else. This went on all 
the first day, until night tell without God’s providence 
having enabled me to earn my day’s sustenance ; after a 
few days I had got the reputation throughout the market 
of a grasping man who demanded unduly high prices, and 
soon nobody stopped at my shop at all. 

Second Case. I was present at a gathering presided 
over by one of those traffickers in weak intellects who are 
known as Masters of Confraternities.* He sat there sur- 
rounded by his followers and acolytes, interpreting the 
doctrine of reliance upon God in a most peculiar way, 
going so far as to preach a doctrine of non-action, recom- 
mending his followers to let existence take its own course 
while they abstained from any effort to attain any specified 
end. This nonsense he supported by certain verses from 
the Quran which he interpreted in a fashion of his own ; 
and by supposed traditions for which he had no more 
authority than that his predecessor had quoted them 
before him or recorded them in writing. In particular he 
kept on rolling off his tongue a tradition to the effect that 

* Religious Confraternities whose members are imited by de- 
votion to some particular saint. These confraternities have elaborate 
and widespread organisations. The head of the confraternity is gener- 
ally himself considered to have some of the attributes of saintship. 
The office is often inherited by the late occupant’s son or other near 
relative. These organisations exert a powerful influence in the national 
life. They promote devotional exercises amongst their members and 
distribute charity. Some account of the less pleasing aspects of sone 
of these confraternities is to be found in “ A1 Ayyamm ” by Taha Hussein 
and (in French) in “ Mansfir ” (an Eg3rptian childho^) by Ahmed 
Deif and Bonjean. 
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“ if you were to rely on God as you ought, he would provide 
for you as he provides for the birds who go empty and 
return full.”* This was too much for me and I began to 
protest. “ The evidence which you have brought to 
prove your case. Master, in reality proves the opposite ; 
the tradition which you adduce in support of laziness was 
intended by him who preserved it to inculcate energy 
and effort. Don’t you realise that Almighty God only 
allows the birds to return full after they have been on the 
journey which he ordered them to make ? Moreover a 
bird’s needs are limited to a drop of water and a grain of 
wheat, while man is a being whose incessant desires and 
manifold requirements are hardly to be satisfied by the 
most continuous effort. 

“The truth is, my brothers, that you are not being frank 
with yourselves. Because of your inability to exert your- 
selves, you live in continual idleness ; and then, in order 
to avoid the stigma which this vice involves, you cloak 
your failing by glorifying with the name ‘ reliance on God ’ 
what is in reality a most degrading weakness ” 

At this point the Sheikh interrupted my discourse with 
a noisy and indignant groan, and called on his followers to 
throw out the “ agnostic — nay, atheist ” from the meeting. 
They were on me at once like a crowd of hungry soldiers 
on a dixy of soup, regaling me with violent blows till they 
had got me outside the door ; when I arrived home I was 
nearly dead. 

Since that day, I can never walk past a group of people 
in my neighbourhood without their glancing at me con- 
temptuously and audibly invoking God’s protection on 
themselves as if I was the devil himself. 

Thi/rd case. I will not conceal from you. Sir, that I 
used to hate my wife so violently that it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that I forced myself to conceal my feel- 
ings and show her a constant affection which my heart in 
no way felt. By thus managing her, I was able to keep 
under my control some little property which she possessed. 
1 saw now that this was the worst of all the lies in which I 
was involved, and I swore that I would no longer employ 
a veil of pretence to conceal the feelings which lurked 

• This tradition is related on the authority of Ibn Hanbal, A1 
Timidhi and ul Nas&’i ; the interpretation here given to it by the writer 
is that of Muhammad *Abduh m his commentary on Surat al-‘Asr ; 
(Cairo 1945 p. 88). 
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within my heart. The moment that 1 carried out my reso- 
lution and there was cut off from her hearing that com- 
forting stream of endearments to which she was accus- 
tomed, she began to be estranged from me. Our relation- 
ship was overcast, and from that moment it was but an 
evening and a dawn until the bond was weakened, the link 
loosed, and the chapter of Separation completed by the 
verse of Divorce. 

Fourth case. I was present at a gathering which includ- 
pd several of those empty-headed persons who find the 
ordinary subjects of conversation boring, and therefore 
pass the time in gossip and personalities, criticizing other 
peoples’ actions and endeavouring to penetrate and ap- 
praise their most personal motives. They seemed, in- 
deed, to consider the human soul as a sort of chemical 
compound and themselves as analytical chemists whose 
duty it was to carry out a minute analysis. These people 
began to reach their tongues out at a man of great position 
who has, I believe, no equal amongst present day states- 
men for his distinterested patriotism, his courage in facing 
opposition and the unparalleled misfortunes which have 
befallen him. 

Now my own temperament is such that nothing is so 
offensive to me as to hear innocent people accused and 
virtue rewarded with evil, so that when they went so for 
as to call the statesman in question a traitor, it was more 
than I could tolerate. 

“ My good people,” I said, addressing them in general, 
“ though you have by now studied over a hundred pages 
of the book of liberty,* you are still slaves to superstition, 
victims of your idle imagination, eager to run after the 
first sedition-monger who comes along. If you behave 
like this, looking at people without consideration, and judg- 
ing without knowledge, you will discourage those who are 
anxious and able to do good work, and deprive yourselves 
of the services of those who could help you most. It 
must make the reformer despair of success to see you the 
prey of every profiteer and the sport of every trifler. You 
let charlatans flatter you with the means which nurses 
employ to quieten little babies ; and then, when a man of 
worth appeals to you for some work of value you dislike 
him as much as you love the former.” 

• The speaker’s meaning is tliat one hundred years had passed 
since the Pasha Muhammed ‘Ali (1768-1849^ founder, of the present 
E^tian royal family, had set Egypt upon the path of liberty. 
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My only desire in addressing them thus was to do them 
good ; but they requited me with ill, and when I at last 
escaped from them I was clutching my head with my 
hands, not quite sure whether it was still attached to my 
body or not. 

Fifth case. A poet carrying a big bundle of papers 
stopped me in the street as 1 was on my way to an urgent 
appointment, and asked me to listen to a poem which he 
had recently composed. Now I know these people from 
of old, and their poems, ancient and modern. So I made 
apologies and asked to be excused. This he would not 
allow but drew me with him to the side of the road, where 
he began to intone his poem to me line after line. I soon 
felt as if I was being given poison to drink, drop after drop, 
and began to long that he would hit me over the head with 
the whole of his poem in one terrific sentence, and so put 
an end to the cumulative torture, aggravated as it was 
by his imseemly play-acting. For every time that he came 
to the end of a line, he brought his face close to mine, 
gazing into my eyes to see what impression his verse had 
made upon me. If he saw a wry expression, he judged it 
the involuntary grimace of the man who swallows a mouth- 
ful of wine. This went on until he had recited fifty lines. 
Then he paused, explaining that we had reached the end 
of the first section of his poem. “ In God’s name,” I said, 
“ how many sections are there ? ” “ Ten,” he replied, 

“ of which this, which you have heard, is the shortest.” 
“ Then will you permit me to tell you, sir.” I exclaimed 
“ that your poetry is bad ? and worse than its badness 
is its inordinate length, and worse than either the croaking 
voice in which you recite. And worse than all three is 
your supposing that I have so little judgment and such 
poor taste that your insipid verse could console me for 
missing the appointment which was my only motive for 
leaving my house.” At this, he hit me a blow in the chest, 
and I hit back, and then we went at it hammer and tongs 
until my arms began to ache. Finally I lifted my stick 
and struck him on the head, with no other motive, as 
God is my witness, than to get at the source of verse in his 
brain and put it out of action. As he fell in a swoon to the 
ground I snatched the poem, which slipped from his grasp, 
and tore it into pieces, thus delivering myself and future 
sufferers from their pain. Meanwhile a policeman came 
up and carried us both off to the police station and subse- 
quently to the lock-up, from which I am now writing to 
you. 
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Such are the circumstances, author of the Nadharat, 
in which I find myself ; and I ask you to give me your opin- 
ion upon them and to help me in this time of doubt and 
perplexity. For my conscience is sorely troubled in respect 
to the value of truth, now that I have seen that from the 
only five occasions in my life in which I have adhered 
strictly to it there has resulted my bankruptcy, the break- 
up of my home, a charge of atheism on one occasion, of 
treachery on another, and to crown it all, the ignominy and 
inconvenience to which I am now subjected here in prison.” 

My dear prisoner, 

I thank you for yom* letter and I ask God to make your 
path easy for you and guide you to a right opinion in this 
matter. 

Your complaint is that truthfulness has so injured 
you that you have come to doubt its value and even to 
think that it is the worst of vices instead of the best of 
virtues. Imustreplyto you, then, that you have aband- 
oned yourself to despair without due cause ; you should 
never have allowed the accidents of daily life and the mis- 
fortunes of this temporal world to influence your judgments 
so deeply as to affect your right understanding. You ai’e 
not the first man on this earth to speak the truth, nor the 
first to meet with obstacles and suffer unjustly in that cause. 

If you understood the true meaning of virtue and knew 
how to suffer with true patience for its sake, you would 
win a reward whose taste is far sweeter than the taste of 
life itself. 

Virtue is not a means of livelihood or a path to wealth ; 
it is a state of mind by the aid of which man can reach the 
highest degree of perfection of which he is capable. 

The man who seeks virtue in order to multiply his 
wealth or increase his comfort has a low opinion of it and 
insults it, placing it on a level with the merchandise of the 
trader and the tools of the artisan. 

It is not sound doctrine that a man should judge of 
his personal worth by the measure of his success in life, 
satisfied with himself if he is materially prosperous and 
worried if he is in straitened circumstances. There are 
multitudes of good men who are unfortunate ; while many 
of the prosperous and wealthy are worthless characters. 

The good man cannot be wholly satisfied with life 
unless he win the affection and respect of his fellow-men ; 
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but this he cannot do unless he live among people who ap- 
preciate goodness and welcome it when they see it. This 
they will never do unless they are themselves good. Alas, 
the majority of those who control the sources of wealth 
are ignorant, uneducated people who hate the man who 
tells the truth because they see that he puts an obstacle in 
the way of their inclinations and desires, and criticizes 
their ignorance and stupidity : at the same time they are 
well-disposed to the prevaricator who justifies their prac- 
tices to them and makes them fine fellows in their own eyes. 
For this reason the lover of truth must be able to face life’s 
troubles and the hatred of his fellows, if he is to do good 
and educate mankind, just as the warrior in the Holy 
War must be ready to sufter and give his blood for the sake 
of victory. 

Truth is a garden set in the midst of hateful environs. 
He who would enter into the garden must be prepared to 
suffer what prophets and apostles and philosophers and 
reformers and statesmen have suffered before him. 

Just as the end of generosity may be impoverishment 
and the end of courage death, so in the path of every virtue 
there is an obstacle which blocks the approach to it and 
makes it difficult of attainment except for those who are 
sincere and patient ; in the case of Truth there is the barrier 
formed by the resistance of the majority in the path of the 
few who seek. 

Did you wish, my dear sir, to be considered a seeker 
after truth and to win one of the most honourable dist- 
inctions which man can win without having sacrificed 
anything of your wealth or leisure ? Does Honour come 
thus, obedient and submissive, at the call of every suppli- 
ant ? 

Does it trouble you that the ignorant should pass by 
your shop without stopping, and accuse you falsely ? 
Do you not know that such accidents are daily events 
upon the road that leads to the dwelling-place of truth 
and virtue ? Do you not know that your predecessors on 
the way gave up more than you have given up in the same 
cause, and yet never allowed themselves to despair and 
never repented of their resolution ? 

If you are indeed noble, prisoner, you should welcome 
the prison and the hatred you endure ; and welcome a life 
of suffering. As God lives, I consider you far more worthy 
of respect than many whom the world thinks happy and 
calls great. 
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Do not reproach truth ; be covetous of it and love it 
jealously. Pay no heed to him who slanders it to you ; 
have patience. In a little while, the seed you have sown 
will grow and bear you fruit and spread its shade upon you ; 
you will find in yoiir heai't a contentment and delight whieh 
kings could not buy with their kingdoms, if they would, 
nor rich men with their millions. 


Nevill Barbour. 
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CARSTEN NIEBUHR— 1733A815 

{On 17th March was the bi-centenary of the birth of Carsten 
Niebuhr, the German traveller and explorer.) 

Carsten Niebuhr was born the son of a small farmer at 
Ludwigworth, near Lauenburg on the southern border of 
Holstein. He received very little school education and in 
his early youth worked on his father’s farm. But in his 
spare time he studied mathematics by himself and manag- 
ed to obtain lessons in surveying from a surveyor. When 
he was about twenty-five years* old he joined the Danish 
Army. At about the end of 1760 King Frederick V of 
Denmark was persuaded by Doctor Michaelis, a famous 
Hebraist of the time, to send out an expedition “ to 
explore Arabia in order to solve biblical and geographical 
questions concerning the country.” Carsten Niebuhr 
was one of the five men selected for the expedition. He 
learnt a little Arabic before the expedition left Denmark 
on 7th January 1761. The party first went to Egypt and 
from there by sea to Jeddah which they reached on 29th 
October, 1762. From Jeddah they went overland to 
Mokha and started their work. But the scorching heat 
of the country proved too much for them. Two of them, 
Van Haven, the philologist, and Forskal, the naturalist, 
died. The other three whose health had been shattered, 
thereupon resolved to leave the country. They went to 
Mokha and from there on 24th March 1764 they sailed for 
Bombay in a vessel which Francis Scott, an English mer- 
chant who was trading there, placed at their disposal. 
But Baurenfeind, the artist, the third man, and the Swed- 
ish servant who had accompanied the party, died on the 
voyage : and the surgeon, the fourth man, breathed his 
last soon after landing in Bombay. Niebuhr was therefore 
the only survivor of the party left. He stayed for 
fourteen months in India and in 1765 left Bombay for 
Europe via Muscat, Persia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
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Asia Minor and Cyprus. He arrived at Constantinople in 
February 1767 and in November reached Copenhagen. 
The two books which he wrote on his travels and explora- 
tions called “ Description of Arabia based on the obser- 
vations and researches made in the country itself ” 
and “ Travels in Arabia and other surrounding 
countries ” were published in Copenhagen, Germany and 
France between 1772 to 1778. A curtailed English trans- 
lation of the second book by Robert Heron was published 
in Great Britain in 1792. 

In Arabia Niebuhr and his companions did two things. 
They explored the Yemen and a part of the Hijaz and 
collected information about the other parts of the penin- 
sula which they did not visit. 

Yemen is divided into three parts ; (1) The low littoral 
strip, Tehama, which extends from the north of Loheia to 
the south of Mokha ; (2) The broad parallel zone of mount- 
ainous highlands as they arise out of Tehama, and the 
valleys. The valleys are- fertile and most of the agricul- 
tural* settlements, except Sanaa, are situated there ; 
and (3) The long and uneven declivity of the highlands 
merges into vast inland tracts. Sanaa is situated in 
this zone. 

Of these three zones Niebuhr and his companions ex- 
plored the first one thoroughly and their work on it is 
unsurpassed. The second zone they explored less fully. 
They explored the coffee district — Yemen Al-A‘la and the 
towns of Ibb, Yerim, Hadafa and Damar, but not the 
highlands so well. In the third zone they saw Sanaa and 
its environs, but little else. 

They went to Mecca in April 1763, but soon left it, 
because* they found that there the Europeans were liked 
much less than in the Yemen. 

The information that they collected from conversation 
with the Yemenites and the* Meccans was about the rest 
of the Hijaz, Hadramaut, Nejd, Oman and the territories 
of the Chiefs around the Persian Gulf. 


Western travellers to Arabia may, roughly speaking, be 
divided into two classes— those of the adventi^ous, ro- 
mantic type and those of the scholarly scientific type. 
Niebuhr belonged to the latter class Not for him— as for 
Burton and such others— thrilling adventures, hair-breadth 
escapes, wanderings with the Bedouins or going to Mecca 
in disguise. He went to Arabia with only one object, 
and that was to collect as much information about it as 
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possible. The part of the country that he explored was 
not large. But the little that he did explore, he explored 
thoroughly and the information that he collected about 
the other parts is invaluable. He is precise, accurate, 
and has got good descriptive powers. “ He saw the univer- 
sal in the particular and the essentials among the accidents 
of nature says Mr. D. G. Hogarth in his “ Penetration of 
Arabia. ” And the great thing about Niebuhr was that he 
was wholly free from individual, national or social bias 
and looked at the Arabs not as a superior towards an 
inferior but as an equal at an equal. Much therefore that 
he has written is as valuable to-day as it was 170 years 
ago. Both Botta and Playfair, his successors in Arabia, 
acknowledge the debt that they owe him. He was not 
the first western traveller to go to the Yemen. Ludovici 
di Varthema had visited it 260 years before him. But he 
certainly is the first scientific western traveller to explore 
that part of the country. 

Although Niebuhr was only a little more than a year in 
Arabia his work on the (country (and it is mainly by his 
work on Arabia that he lives) is comprehensive. He gives 
information about the geography, climate, Islam and its 
sects, aristocracy, common people, food, houses, metals, 
medicine and the antiquities of the country. He found 
that the Arabs were more civilized the farther they dwelt 
from Egypt. His information about the Bedouins is as 
valuable to-day as it was in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. He tells us that there was no pan-Islamic senti- 
ment in Arabia in those days ; that the Sherif of Mecca 
would rather have marched against his Moslem overlord 
than against a Christian ; and that the Yemen had shaken 
off the Caliph’s yoke a century before then. Mecca in 
those days was not exactly a spiritual city. The Meccans 
were lax in their morals and thought more of money- 
making than of putting into practice the Prophet’s teach- 
ings. The Imam of the Yemen was then the most powerful 
ruler in Arabia. The sheikhs, emirs and dolas were sub- 
missive to him. 

An instance or two of Niebuhr’s impartiality and fair- 
ness of mind may be given. Although the majority of 
Europeans in those days thought that the Arabs were 
fanatical, Niebuhr says that they were not so. He found 
travelling in Arabia as safe as in Europe. He also says 
that the Europeans were not justified in thinking that the 
Arabs were greedy and had thieving propensities. He 
found them in this respect no worse than the Europeans. 
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Some of Niebuhr’s observations in India are interesting. 
In Bombay he found that the Indians lived longer than 
the Europeans, because the latter ate too much pork and 
beef, drank the strong Portuguese wines more than was 
good for them and persisted in wearing European clothes 
even in the hottest season. He found the English Gov- 
ernment of the island very tolerant in religious matters. 
Among the officers of the East India Company’s Bombay 
army he found, besides the British, Germans, Swi'.s and 
Sw'edes. He thought that the Mahratta Government of 
the country was good although arbitrary. Justice was im- 
partial, agriculture and manufactures flourished and its 
subjects were happy and contented. 

Besides the two books Niebuhr wrote several articles in 
German periodicals about the interior of Afriea and the 
political and military condition of the Turkish Empire. 
He also edited the notes of his friend and colleague, Peter 
lorskal, on the flora and fauna of south-western Arabia. 
The book was published in 1775 and is still a classic on the 
subject. 

Niebuhr’s survey of the Northern Red Sea makes him 
the discoverer of the passage to India via Suez. With the 
help of Niebuhr’s map Captain Holford ventured to go 
from Calcutta to Suez in 1772. Niebuhr’s copies of the 
Babylonian inscriptions at Nineveb served Grotfend for 
his first attempts to decipher the cuneiform characters. 


V. B. Metta. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
A Pageant of Old Persia* 

Readers of “ Islamic Culture ” have already been 
made aware of the interest and importance of the vast 
collection of Persian works of art of all kinds which was 
exhibited at Burlington House in London from January 
to March 1931, by the very capable articles on the subject 
which Mr. G. D. Hornblower contributed to these pages. 
Now we have received a splendid volume wherein the 
catalogue of the miniature paintings in that exhibition 
is historically classified, intelligibly introduced and com- 
mented on, and some two hundred and twenty of the 
miniatures are reproduced, sixteen of them very beautifully 
in colours. The letterpress will be ofuse to those who know 
little of Persian Art, but wish to know more, as well as to 
those who are already well acquainted with the subject ; 
while the catalogue and illustrations form a record 
which no collector can afford to be without. Mr. Binvon, 
in the Introduction, has described the scope and signifi- 
cance of the miniatures which were included in the 
Exhibition : 

“ It may be convenient to indicate here some of the 
points on which the Exhibition shed new light. For the 
first time the two portions of the History of the World 
by Rashid Al-Din, one in the Edinburgh University 
Library and the other in the Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, were brought together. Also twenty-two paint- 
ings from the Demotte Shah-Nama, a manuscript which 
-had never been seen in its entirety in Europe, and of which 
only a few pages had been reproduced, were lent by six 
different owners. For the art of the fourteenth century 
these two manuscripts are of capital importance. 

“ A group of manuscripts produced at Shiraz at the 
turn of the fourteenth-fifteenth centuries revealed the fact 

* Persian Miniature Painting : including a critical and descriptive 
catalogue of the miniatures exhibited at Burlington House, January- 
March 1981. By I<aurence Binyon, J. V. S. Wilkinson and Basil Gray. 
London, Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1988, IMce £6-6*0. 
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that the “ Timurid ” style was already established before 
the invasion of Timur, which the earliest of these manu- 
scripts antedate. New light was shed on the early Timurid 
period, which was the period most brilliantly represented 
in the Exhibition. The fame of the libraries of Shah 
Rukh and Baysunqur was always great in the East, and 
at Burlington House we were enabled at last to substitute 
for tantalising literary allusions the actual evidence of 
superb works. Two masterpieces, the great Shah-Nama 
made for Baysunqur in 1 430, a manuscript which Sir 
Thomas Arnold in his Painting in' I slam alludes to as still 
existing but never described, and the Kalila and Dimna 
fables with their remarkable landscapes and their ravish- 
ing colour, were of outstanding importance. The fables 
enlarged our conceptions of landscape art in Persia. 

“ Another splendid fifteenth-century work now for 
the first time exhibited was the Shah-Nama belonging 
to the Royal Asiatic Society, a manuscript which was 
known to very few and till the date of the Exhibition had 
never been described. Almost equally little known were 
the somewhat earlier Shah-Nama from the Bodleian, and 
the Gulistan of Sa’di in the Chester Beatty collection, 
written in 1426 for Baysunqur by Ja‘far, the same scribe 
who wrote the text of the superb Shah-Nama of 1430 lent 
by the Persian Government. 

“ It was one of the aims of the Exhibition to collect 
together as much as was available of the works attributed 
with more or less plausibility to Bihzad. As every one 
conversant with the subject knows, there has been the 
most violent controversy and the utmost difference of 
opinion as to what are the authentic works of this the 
most famous of Persian painters. The Exhibition afforded 
a precious opportunity for examining the material and 
reaching some definite conclusions. Happily the genero- 
sity of owners made it possible to group together all the 
most important works which have been attributed to the 
master by one authority or another ; and if no final agree- 
ment was reached, that is not to be wondered at when we 
remember the fluctuations of critical opinion over works 
that have been studied for far longer time in Europe, for 
instance, the works of Giorgione. Especially interesting 
was the first appearance in Europe of the Bustan from 
Cairo, containing what seem to be the best authenticated 
paintings by the master. 

‘‘ Other artists whose individuality the Exhibition set 
in clearer light than before are, QS.sini ‘Alt, whose 
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contemporary reputation approached that of Bihzad, 
and Mahmfld of Bukhara, a painter whose design is of a 
quite distinctive character. 

“ Hitherto unknown miniatures by ‘Abd Al-Samad 
lent by the Persian Government were of great interest in 
connexion with the origin of the Mughal school, for this 
master, who changed his style after becoming court painter 
at Delhi, was seen in the earlier phase of his art, working 
in a purely Persian manner.” 

The catalogue of the miniature paintings is classified 
under six periods marking phases, for each of which the 
authors have written an interesting and sufficient intro- 
duction. (1) Before the Mongol invasions. This is the 
time of the ‘Abbasid patronage ; and because the mart or 
centre for the artist’s work was IBaghdad, the work of this 
period is described as being in the “ Mesopotamian style,” 
though its inspiration and its influences were outside 
Mesopotamia. The miniatures of this period here re- 
produced show few eharaeteristics of the art we know as 
Persian. The same remark also applies with few exeep- 
tionstophase (2) which is described in the chapter entitled 
“ The Early Persian Style and Fourteenth Century 
Changes.” With the exception of Plates XX and XXVII, 
the examples given seem to show strong Chinese or By- 
zantine influence, while in phase (1) the prevailing influ- 
ence is obviously Byzantine. With (3) “ The Timurid 
School ” begins the style of painting which we know as 
Persian ; in (4) “ The Later Fifteenth Century ; Bihzad 
and his contemporaries ” it attains full splendour ; in (5) 
“ The Early Safawi Period ” it is still brilliant though a 
thought perfunctory, and in (6) “ Painting under Shah 
Abbas and his successors,” it is plainly decadent though 
still retaining the peculiar charm which comes, in the words 
of our authors, from the fact that “ it admits no shadows 
to muddy the pure tones of colour, and secondly from its 
consummate use of the most brilliant colours, which it 
knows how to unite into a harmony. No other art uses 
so full and brilliant a palette without being garish. Thus 
it is that it communicates in a manner nowhere else 
surpassed a sense of the glory of the world ; the radiance 
of the sky, the incredible beauty of the spring blossoms, 
among which, clothed in their beautiful dresses, human 
beings love and hate, exult and grieve.” 

If the authors’ contribution to this monument to Per- 
sian Art is interesting and distinguished, the reproductions 
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of the miniatures are a delight to which the fortunate 
possessor of this book returns again and again, discovering 
each time new beauty in their detail. The exceptionally 
lovely frontispiece, ‘A Garden Scene ” (date 1420), is from 
a Shah-Nama copied for Ibrahim Sultan, son of Shah 
Rukh, who was Governor of Fars from 1414 to 1435. 
Above we see some ladies sitting idle at a window while 
beneath them, at the foot of garden-trees, a man is working 
vigorously with a spade. Plate XXVIII 44q, “ The 
King of the Monkeys throws figs to the tortoise ” (an 
episode from Kalila wa Dimna) is a beautiful garden 
design. Plate XXXVI A44 (S). a lion springing on a 
leaping ass, is perfect as composition and full of dramatic 
force, a quality which Persian pictures generally lack, 
as ill the case of B44 (p) on the same page which illustrates 
another episode from Kalila wa Dimna, the crows advanc- 
ing to set fire to the owl’s nest. Plate LII, “ Couple 
among fiowering trees, ” exquisitely conveys the sense of 
stillness and seclusion. Plate LVII “ A Garden Scene 
with dancers ” (two pages of illustration) repays close 
scrutiny. Plate liXII A 79 (a), “ A Mystic and Four 
Disciples ” by Qasim ‘Ali 1485, and Plate LXVI 80 (d) 
“ Mystics in a Garden ” by the same hand are the best 
examples of this artist’s work which we have seen. Plate 
LXVII 81, “ Sultan Huseyn Mirza in a garden ” (about 
1485) and the pictures following, up to Plate LXXII, “ The 
Assault on the Fortress of Smyrua,”all ascribed to Bihzad, 
are, as that ascription shows, acknowledged gems of the 
collection. Plate LXXV 127 (c), “ A Scene of drunken- 
ness ” by Sultan Muhammad, is highly comic. Plate 
LXXXIII 127 (a) “ Polo,” Plate LXXXIV B 127 (c) 
“ A morning sermon ” by Shaykh Zada and “ A Prince 
. and his Court ” by Sultan Muhammad on the same page ; 
Plate LXXXV, “ Zulaykha and the ladies of Egypt,” 
attributed to Qasim ‘AM ; the drawings of animals and 
birds on Plate XCVII ; Plate XCIX, A, 170 “ A Youth ” 
by Muhammad Mu’min, and B 286 “ Line-drawing. 

Early XVIIth Century Plate CII, B, 113 “ A Preacher 

and his Congregation, Bukhara, mid XVI century 
Plates CIV and CV, which contain three pictures by ‘Abd- 
us Samad, and Plate XVI, 248, “ A Young man with a 
hawk. Style of Muhammadi ” — ^these were the selections 
we first made for special mention. Selection is, of course, 
absurd since the paintings here included have already been 
selected from the number of exhibits on account of some 
especial merit each possesses ; but it is hard to know how 
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else to give the miniatures proper notice. As book-illust- 
rations, they generally illustrate well-known stories of the 
East — ^the fables of Bidpai {Kalila wa Dimna), the tales 
of MajnQn and Leylah, Shirin and Farhad, Yhsuf and 
Zuleykha, the Iskandar Namah, Maqamat al-Hariri, the 
Shah-Namah of Firdausi and the works of other famous 
poets, such as Sa‘di and Jami. For one acquainted with 
those stories they possess an added charm, evoking a 
whole fairyland of legend, imagination and memory. It is 
a fact that Persian Art has a spiritual content, at any rate 
for the Oriental. In the introduction, which we have been 
tempted to quote already at some length, the author 
has, to our surprise, remarked on this in a passage which, 
though casual, is profound. 

“ But just as the Sufi poetry, taking its symbols from 
the ecstacy of the lover and . his beloved and the intoxi- 
cation of the wine-cup, can easily be misread, so in the 
paintings who shall say where the intoxication of the eye 
in light and colour, in sky and blossom, merges into the 
profounder ecstatic vision of the glory of the world and 
its Creator ? At any rate there is in the painters the same 
dwelling on the glowing distinctness of things (the apple, 
the grain of sand, the ear of corn) each in its place with its 
own infinite excellencies, which is habitual to the mystic 
poet, whereas we in Europe are accustomed to approach 
the idea of unity in the world through a process of under- 
standing rather than through intuition.” 

The restraint shown by the authors of the letterpress 
in limiting their remarks to what is requisite for information 
must be mentioned with approval, for it has made the 
work a model of its kind. In these days when superla- 
tives are wont to be la vished on the mediocre, it is difficult 
to find distinct expressions in which to convey intelligibly 
to the reader the fact that one is treating of a work of 
quite unusual merit. We can only say that no State 
Library in India or in any Muslim land, no University 
Library, and no collector of Persian or Mughal paintings 
can afford to be without this most complete and beautiful 
of catalogues. 


M. P. 
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The Faith of the Shi‘a* 

Hitherto there has been no clear and comprehensive 
account of the history and beliefs of the Shi‘a in the 
English language, but now Dr. Dwight M. Donaldson, an 
American Christian Missionary “ after sixteen years’ 
residence in Mashhad ” — ^we quote the Preface-^ — has 
found it “ possible to study at close range the largest 
pilgrimage cities and therefore to undertake to describe 
them by giving an outline of their history, and by showing 
in a concrete way the hope and faith of the thousands of 
Muhammadans in India, Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Egypt who make these long journeys for the forgiveness 
of their sins.” The result comes very near to being that 
“ comprehensive and authoritative statement of Shi‘a 
doctrine, ” the lack of which in any European language 
the late Professor E. G. Browne deplores in his Persian 
Literature. Dr. Donaldson’s plan is simple but effective. 
After relating the early history of Islam up to the murder 
of the fourth Khalifah (the first Imam of the Shi‘a) he 
gives a chapter on the Shrine at Najaf ; after the tragic 
story of the battle of Kerbala we get a chapter on the city 
and the Shrine, most venerated of all the Shi‘a places of 
pilgrimage, sacred to the memory of Sayyidna Huseyn, 
the third Imam, and those who perished with him. The 
second, the fifth, and the sixth Imam were all buried in 
the Prophet’s holy city, Al-Madinah, therefore, after the 
account of the Imam Ja‘far As-Sadiq (the sixth Imam), 
there is a chapter entitled “ Medina, the City of the Pro- 
phet.” The seventh and the ninth Imams were buried in 
the same cemetery outside Baghdad, which is now a 
town called after them Al-Kazimeyn (the two long-suffer- 
ing ones) ; so after the account of the Imam Muhammad 
Taqi (the ninth Imam), there comes a chapter on “ The 
Shrine at Kazimeyn.” The tenth and eleventh Imams 
were buried at Samarra, which also was the birth-place of 
the twelfth Imam, “the Lord of the Age” as he is called, 

* Shi'ite Religion. A History of Islam in Persia and Irak. By Dwight 
M. Donaldson, d. d., ph.n., Mashhad, Persia. London, Luzac & Co., 
1988. 
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A Refutation of Taqiyah from plain Scripture. By Maulana Mohaincd 
Suleyman, Superintendent of the Office of Nawab Lutf-ud-Dowlah 
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and contains the gulf into which he is said to have dis- 
appeared, to return at the “ End of Time ” in order to 
lead mankind back to righteousness. We gather that the 
author has visited all these places, except Al-Madinah, 
as a tourist ; but at Mashhad he has lived for many years, 
and his description of Mashhad is the fullest and most 
vivid. There the eighth Imam, the Imam ‘Ali Ar-Rida, is 
believed to be buried under one roof with the Khalifah 
HarGn Ar-Rashid, the tomb of the former being highly 
venerated while that of the latter is vituperated and seorn- 
ed. The Shrine at Mashhad is particularly popular in 
Persia because of its proximity to Teheran ; but it would 
seem that it has been deprived of a good many of its priv- 
ileges by the present utilitarian Persian Government, 
though at the same time its revenues are being properly 
administered and in part applied to works of public benefit. 
The numbers of the pilgrims, anyhow, has considerably 
fallen off of recent years owing to the spread of a rational- 
istic modern spirit among the Persians. 

“ With the rapid advance in education throughout 
Persia,” writes Dr. Donaldson, “ the Shrine at Mashhad is 
steadily waning in influence. The increase in its annual 
income, mentioned above, does not mean that it is more 
popular, but indicates rather that the Government has 
been ferreting out its assets and scrupulously administering 
its resources as a public foundation for more useful pur- 
poses. A large new hospital, modern school buildings 
for boys and for girls, substantial contributions towards 
new streets, the plan for the museum and an enlarged 
library — all these activities go to show a different point 
of view on the part of the government towards the Shrine 
endowments. It is not confiscation, but it is a virtual 
appropriation of these properties and their ineomes for 
more useful and practical purposes. That families of 
descendants from the Prophet, through the Imams, should 
be maintained in comparative luxury at public expense is 
no longer generally aecepted. The expedient of requiring 
almost all Persians to wear the adopted national hat has 
been most effective as a direct blow at these privileged 
classes who were distinguished .by their turbans. There 
is perhaps a majority of the people in Mashhad who sym- 
pathise heartily with this new point of view, and those who 
object find it increasingly difficult to resist the radical 
change of sentiment that is clearly evident among all 
classes.” 
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Thus here also has the modem sanitary and utilitarian 
spirit conquered the traditional romantic spirit attended, 
as it had become, by dirt and roguery. I^et us hope that 
something of the poetry and all the beauty of the Shrine 
at Mashhad will outlive the conquest ! 

After completing his account of the Imams and their 
places of burial Dr. Donaldson tells the stories of the “ Four 
Agents ” of the Hidden Imam during the short period of 
his “ Lesser Concealment, ” whose graves are also visited 
by many pilgrims, and briefly notices several minor places 
of Shi‘a pilgrimage. He describes the growth of Shi‘a 
traditions and of the doctrine of Imamate in its various 
aspects. His last chapter, on “ the Rise of Related 
Sects in Modern Times ” is devoted entirely to the Babis 
and Baha’is ignoring numerous other sects in the Islamic 
world, perhaps because Bahaism has touched Europe and 
America. He is careful to check legend with history 
throughout, so that there is little difference between his 
point of view and that of any Sunni Muslim of modern 
education. As a Protestant, he cares for reason and dis- 
trusts the legends of the saints. A devout Roman Catho- 
lic, accepting all the miraeles in “ The Lives of the Saints ” 
as super-history and accustomed to relegate facts 
to a plane below the plane of high religious truth, might 
well have given a more syrapa,thetic description of the 
Shi‘a point of view, which so strongly resembles his own. 
But, as a comprehensive, not uncritical, account of Shi‘a 
history and belief his book stands forth unrivalled hitherto. 

At the beginning of his chapter on “ The earliest 
Collections of Shi’ite Traditions,” the author seems to be 
under the impression that no Hadith ascribed to our 
Prophet comes from further back than the period of the 
Umayyads. This is a mistake which has been made by 
other Western writers on the strength of some misunder- 
stood remarks by learned Orientalists. The late 
Dr. Horovitz, on the other hand, has shown in his “ The 
Earliest Biographies of the Prophet and their authors” * 
how carefully and keenly the work of scrutinizing, 
verifying and collecting the reported Sayings of the 
Prophet was carried on even in the days of the first of the 
Umayyads, and that a large number, if not all, of the Sahih 
Sayings were already, even at that time, recorded. Per- 
haps Dr. Donaldson is not referring to ahadith as a whole, 

♦ Islamic Culture vol I, No, 4, Oct. 1927, 

9 
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but only to the Shi‘a ahadith ; but this is not made clear. 
On page 228, last line, the words ; “ Who is it then that is 
standing over every soul to mark its actions ?” are a 
mistranslation of Surah XIII, 33 of which the real meaning 
is : “ Is He Who is aware of the deserts of every soul (as 
he who is aware of nothing) ?” But here again the mis- 
translation may be a Shi‘ite tradition since he says that 
the Shi‘ites believe that the reference is to the Mahdi or 
Hidden Imam. 

Dr. Donaldson appears to have taken every care to 
make his work as authoritative and as uncontroversial as 
possible. His book is quite a notable achievement. It 
is furnished with a bibliography and index. 

Maulana Maulvi Muhammad Mahdi Siddiqi’s Urdu 
book is entirely polemical, showing from the Qur’an and 
Hadith that the Shi‘a are all wrong in their doctrine of 
Taqiyah and in much that they ascribe to their Imams, 
for whom as good Muslims the author, as a Sunni, 
cherishes a high regard. The Maulana does not mince 
matters. He tells his readers plainly what the fate of 
those who hold such views must surely be and, though he is 
obviously moved by commendable zeal for the reclamation' 
and salvation of the Shi‘a community, his work is hardly 
calculated to arridc its members. For one branch of a 
religion to go on hating another to the end of time on grounds 
purely traditional seems to us one of the most deplorable 
aberrations of humanity, and all who set themselves to 
dissipate that hatred are doing the best service to Islam. 

M. P. 


Al-andalus* 

In the preliminary note to Vol. I, No. I of the new 
Spanish Review, Al-Andalus, we learn that “ by a law 
of the 27th January 1932 the Spanish Republic created in 
Madrid and Granada centres each of which will bear the 
title School of Arabic Studies {Scuela de Estudios Arabes) 
followed by the name of the respective city. The preamble 
of the fundamental law makes known sufficiently the 

* Al-Andalus. Revista de las Escuelas de Estudios Arabes de Madrid y 
Granada. Se publica en fasciculos semestrales formando cada ano un 
volumen de unas quinientas paginas. Directores : Miguel Asin Pala- 
cios y Emilio Garcia Gomez. Vol, I, Fasc. I* Madrid 1988. 
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reasons which the Ministry, in proposing it to the Cortes, 
and the Cortes in sanctioning it, found for setting up these 
new institutes of high culture. All these are summarised 
in the unavoidable duty which devolves on Spain to study 
exhaustively and value justly the cultural legacy which 
Islamic civilization transmitted to us in the Middle Ages 
and the very strong influences which, in the spheres of our 
political and economic history, the Muslim people exer- 
cised throughout eight centuries of domination and close 
intercourse.” 

The writers of this “ Preliminary Note ” — one of 
whom is no less a person than Dr. Miguel Asin Palacios, 
whose work has shed new lustre on his country and 
has exalted Spanish learning in the mind of every Orient- 
alist — go on to point out that, for Spaniards, Arabic 
studies are not, as they are for many European nations, 
“ a mere scientific curiosity without contact with the sur- 
rounding medium and detached from all human interest, 
nor is their ardour stimulated by commercial or imperial- 
istic convenience. Arabic studies are, for us, an intimate 
necessity since, as we said to begin with, they are linked 
with many pages of our history, reveal important charac- 
teristics of our literature, our way of thinking and our art, 
are mixed up with our language and even sometimes, 
more or less, with our very life. For this reason, the teach- 
ing of Arabic has been, in contrast to most European 
countries, the corner-stone in our Faculties of Letters, 
and no mere additional and supererogatory affair. But 
this peculiar importance of Arabic studies on our soil is at 
once our torment and our delight, for, if on one side it 
gives us a public more numerous, more diligent and more 
whole-heartedly attentive, on the other it obliges us to 
combat a great number of prejudices, fanatical and false 
ideas, which only could be conceived in a medium so pro- 
foundly impregnated with Arabism. 

“ The organ of both Schools will be this Review, 
Al-Andalus, which we launch upon the world to-day. Its 
special, though not exclusive, field of activity will be Muslim 
Spain, as its title indicates. We hope that the student of 
such matters will encounter in its pages useful and new 
side-lights on the different aspects of Spanish Islam ; and 
needless to say, we shall welcome articles on this subject 
which Orientalists, whether Spaniards or foreigners, are 
kind enough to send us.” 
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The appearance of Al-Andalus, is, in fact, a great event 
for Spain and for Islam. It tells us that Spain is now 
freed from certain shackles which, through all the centuries 
which have elapsed since the fall of Granada, prevented 
her, as a nation, from looking squarely at her Muslim 
past. 

This first number of the Review is an exceedingly 
attractive one to Oric'ntalists, beginning as it does with a 
monograph by Dr. Palacios, tin Precursor Hispano- 
Musuiman de San Juan de la Cruz (A Spanish-Muslim 
Forerunner of San Juan de la Cruz) and containing 
several other articles of unusual interest, chief among 
which wc rank Una Version Arahe Compendiada de la 
Estoria de. Espana de Alfonso El Soldo. (An abridged 
Arabic version of the History of Spain of Alfonso the 
Wise) of which the full Arabic text is given with the Spanish 
translation and a suitable introduetion by Senor Melehor 
M. Antuna. The w'hole gives us a very high idea of the 
serious manner and the keen activity with which Arabic 
studies are now being pursued in Spain. Almost, we get 
the impression of an Arab revival. It is a pity that so 
few Muslim learned men in India know Spanish, but to all 
our readers who do know that delightful language we 
recommend Al-Andalus as the best Review dealing with 
Arabic and Islamic subjects that has yet appeared in any 
Western land. We offer our congratulations to the learned 
editors and look forward to the next and future numbers 
in the certain hope of both instruction and delight. 

M. P. 

Mahsiiaristan* 

“ Mahsharistan ” is a collection of the stories of 
Mr. Mahshar ‘Abidi, who is one of the most popular 
Urdu story- writers of the day. The frontispiece is a good 
example of modern Indian art and shows both sides 
of Doomsday. Josh Malihabadi has written a short 
preface. Some of the stories are translations from au- 
thors of international repute, but the book also contains 
some good examples of Mr. ‘ Abidi’s own work. The lang- 
uage is pure and lucid. The stories are so interesting that 
one is tempted to read the whole book at a sitting. Naghma- 
Parast (the Worshipper of Music) gives a striking picture 

* Mahsharistan. By Mahshar Abidi, b. a., Hyderabad-Deccan. Ahd 
Afrtn Book Depot. Price Rs 2. (Bound) Rs. 1-8. (Unbound). 
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of the romance and fidelity of a woman who sacrifices 
herself for the man she loves. Another of these stories 
“ Sati ” is a fine example of the art of characterisation so 
often lacking in Urdu literature. In “ Farishte-ki Seyr ” 
(the Angel’s journey) the author takes his readers to a 
dreamland where all the philosophy and wisdom of the 
Universe is swept out from our memory and only Poetry 
remains. This small work of some 250 pages is, indeed, 
a treasury of romance and pathos. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Majmu'a-i-Naghz, By Hakim Abu’l-Qasim (Mir 
Qudratullah Qasim) Panjab University Series, Lahore 19J33. 
An old memorial of Urdu poets. In Urdu and Persian. 

Extracts from the Koran. By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. 
London, Blackie, & Son, Ltd. 1933. In English. 

Maulana Shihli and 'Umar Khayyam, “ being a 
biographical sketch of the famous Oriental Scholar, the 
late Shums ul-Ulema Maulana Shibli No’mani, and a 
translation of his Review of ’Umar Khayyam’s poems and 
philosophy from his well-known Urdu work Shcr ul- 
‘Ajam.” By Rustom Pestonji Bhajiwalla, with a Fore- 
word by Shums ul-Ulema, Dr. Sir .livanji Jamshedji Modi, 
Surat, 1933. In English with many Urdu and Persian 
quotations. 

Price Rs. 4 

Raaz {The Secret). By K. M. Yusufuddin. London, 
Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd. A prose-poem of love and mys- 
ticism. In English. 

Al-Andalus. Revista de las Escuelas de Estudios 
Arabes de Madrid y Granada. Se publica en fascicules 
semestrales formando cada ano un volumen de unas 
•quinientas paginas. Directores : Miguel Asin Palacios y 
Emilio Garcia Gomez. Redactores : Melchor M. Antuna, 
Ramon Garcia de Linares, Angel Gonzales Palencia, Jose 
Lopez Ortiz, Nemesio Morata, Reginaldo Ruiz Orsatti, 
Salvador Vila. Secretario : Angel Gonzales Palencia. 
Madrid, School of Arabic Studies. Vol. I, Fasc. I, 1933. 
In Spanish. Reviewed elsewhere, 

Al-Manar Vol. XXXIII, Part II. An Islamic Maga- 
zine concerned with religious social and political reform. 
Edited and published by As-Sayyid Muhammad Rashid 
Rida. In Arabic. 
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The Golden Deeds of Imam Husain. A pamphlet 
issued by the Provincial Shi‘a Conference, Patna, 1931. In 
English. 

The Muslim Sunrise. A quarterly magazine. Vol. V 
Nos. 1 and 2. Edited by Sufi M. R. Bengalee. Chicago, 
1932-33. In English. 

Die welt des Islams. Zeitschrift fur die Entwick-* 
lungs- Geschichtc des Islams besonders in dcr Gegenwart. 
Heraus-gegeben von Prof. Dr. G. Kampfmeyer and Prof. 
Dr. Jasjhkc. Band 14. 1932. In German. 

Orienie Moderno. Rivista Mensile d’Informazioni e di 
Studi, May, 1933. In Italian. 

Tarjumanu’l-QuTan. A magazine of Quranic learn- 
ing. Hyderabad, Deccan. In Urdu. 

Science. A half-yearly review. Published by the 
Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu, Aurangabad, Deccan. In 
Urdu. 

Litterae Orientates. Orientalischer lateraturbericht. Heft 
54, April 1933. Leipzig. Otto Harrassowitz. In German. 

The Comparative Greatness of the Holy Qur'an {over all 
books) and the Sayings of the Holy Prophet Muhammad. 
By Qassim Ali Jairazbhoy (of Bombay). A pamphlet in 
English. 

Islam and the Prophet of Islam. (His Sayings and what is 
said about him). By Maulana Maulvi Muhammad Ali 
of Lahore. With a foreword by Lord Headley. Banga- 
lore, Darul-Ishayat, 1932. In pamphlet form. In English. 

The Young Men's Muslim Association Magazine. Vol. 
I. Nos. 3 and 4. Bombay. April 1933. In English. 

TheHumayun. Anillustrated monthly magazine. Edited 
by Basheer Ahmed, m.a., (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law, Lahore. 
In Urdu. 

Safina-i-Niswan, Muharram Number 1352 A.H. 
A magazine for ladies. Hyderabad, Deccan. In Urdu. 

The Muslim Youth. Editor. B. M. Yousuf Sait Faiz. 
A monthly English journal. Vol. II, No. 1. Madras. 

Islam. A magazine of the Qadiani Ahmadi Association 
in Padang. February 1933, Padang, Sumatra. In Malayan. 

Yuen hwa magazine. (Splendour of the Crescent) Vol. 
IV. No. 8. Peiping, China. In Chinese. 

Mahsharistan. By Mahshar ‘Abidi, b.a., ‘Ahd Afrin 
Press, Hyderabad, Deccan. In Urdu. 

Islamsky Svijet. A weekly newspaper of the Bosnian 
Muslims. Sarajevo (Bosna-Serai), Yugoslavia. In Serbian. 



TEE ROLE OF THE TURKS IN ISLAM 

Central Asia, that desiccated highland of roaming 
nomads was probably the original home of a race of peoples 
whom we generally call Turks but who as far as their 
ethnographic appearance and habits of life go are closely 
connected with the Mongolians with whom they also have 
an affinity of language. Their history is older than written 
documents. Their existence as a factor in the history of 
Asia far precedes our classification of races in an anthro- 
pological or linguistic sense. The Chinese chronicles 
mention them as early as 1300 B, C., and the role which 
they played in later centuries was distinctly foreshadowed 
by those conglomerations of peoples who in the second 
century B. C. harassed the Northern frontier of China. 
These Hiung-nu, probably the Huns of the Middle Ages, 
and the Ytien~Yuen, probably the Avars, and the Tu-kiu 
were warlike tribes uniting under one powerful leader who 
conducted their marauding expeditions against strangers 
and relatives alike. National or even racial consciousness 
did not exist ; and in the hordes of these restless spirits 
of the steppes many non-Turkish elements also fought. 
The people of the Middle Ages, like the ancients, had no 
ear for linguistic differences ; it was the cult, the habits of 
life, which attracted their attention and they defined 
peoples according to their appearances and called them 
Scythians or Hiung-nu or Turks without any attempt at 
a linguistic definition. The language of these hordes was 
not uniform ; Uralian, Iranian and Mongolian were re- 
presented in their ranks, but the form of organisation and 
their primitive creed of fire-worship, Shamanism and 
Buddhism, later on Christianity and Islam, changing and 
mixing with the new admixture of blood and their charac- 
teristic nomadic culture, distinguished them from the 
Iranian settlers, the Chinese rice-cultivators, the Hindus, 
and the Christian Aryans of Europe. This form of organ- 
isation, which crystallised aromid a leader who had 
undisputed sw'ay over the tribes united under him. 
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which based its economic and State existence on intimida* 
ting and subduing peoples settled in fruitful territories and 
abandoning to them the peaceful pursuits of industry 
while they restricted themselves to the management of 
State affairs, we may call Turanian. Turanian does not 
imply a linguistic definition, as many Ural-Altaian and 
Aryan peoples were comprised within this term, but it 
implies contradistinction to Iranian, to the settled town- 
dwelling population, with a distinct cult and theology and 
social class organisation, one ever crystallising, breaking 
up, recrystallising ; roaming hordes without culture of 
their own but with elements of culture from all the peoples 
with whom they came in contact. The language of the 
ruling class was in most cases Turkish, It seems very 
probable that the mother-tongiie of Attila and Bayan 
and even Chengiz Khan was Turkish, and the few remains of 
written culture such as the golden treasure of Attila in the 
Vienna Museum bear Turkish inscriptions ; moreover the 
language of the inscriptions of Orkhon and Yenisei is 
also Turkish. 

This type of society, very active and mobile, enabled 
the Turanian to cover distances from the confines of China 
as far as Eastern Europe, and its characteristic open- 
mindedness admitted the impression of all cultures. They 
carried Nestorian Christianity and Persian fire-worship 
into China ; they are responsible for the overland inter- 
course between China and India ; later they transplanted 
Islam to Europe. They exported Chinese silk to By- 
zantium, which trade brought them into collision with 
Persia and into alliance with Byzantium and Abyssinia, 
at the time when the Prophet was born. It is character- 
istic that the most ancient Buddhist temple in Japan 
contains Persian objects which must have been brought 
across Asia by Turkish caravans. 

It was the awe and respect inspired by personality 
which created the States of the Turanians. They were 
never nations — as the constituting elements belonged to two 
continents— but they were ready and subservient to obey 
a personality who brought them into a camp. The tent 
of the virile and active personality, a genius in strategy, 
was the pivot of empires and the Ttirks understood howto 
obey and how to command ; and in no time the radiation 
of the personal will brought millions into obedience. It 
was this personal will which kept the discordant elements 
of a Turanian State together, and when such a will ceased 
to act or when another virile personality challenged it, the 
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empires broke down as suddenly as they arose and gave 
way to new formations on the same basis. The geographic 
configuration and the spirit of the peoples which resulted 
from it and its history has produced an imprint on their 
character too deep to be changed easily. For long cen- 
turies every Turanian people has set up the same type of 
State-organisation ; the rule of the armed camp over an 
intimidated population, and out of this rule a mixed 
culture sprang which was called after the founder of the 
dynasty and not the nation. Turanian nations received 
their names from great personalities. 

To become a personality was the ambition of the Tura- 
nian youth. A personality, not in abstract thinking or 
meditation like the Hindus, or in sacrificing this earthly 
world for communion with the Absolute, but a personality 
of warlike activity, to conquer, to rule, to act. And 
the essence of politics is activity ; so the Turks, being born 
politicians, have created and destroyed more States than 
any other people of the world. The Seljuks, who from an 
insignificant family through fortune and valour rose to the 
sovereignty of three empires, gave the impetus to another 
Turkish clan, that of the Ghaznevids, to create a realm in 
India. The knights readily responded to the call of any 
hero, and while establishing empires in Persia, Syria, 
Asia Minor and India, they were so unmindful of their 
nationality that they imbibed Persian culture and beca,me 
Persianized in taste. The Shah-namah which immortalises 
the feats of Persians at the cost of their Turanian foes 
was written for a Turkish Prince, and the Seljuk monarchs 
of Asia Minor had its noble lines engraved in their palaces. 

It was the merit of the Seljuk TiU’ks to keep up the 
tottering Abbasid empire against the Crusaders in Syria. 
They established a kingdom in Asia Minor, which for more 
than two centuries planted the seeds of Islamic cultime. 
At Konia, the ancient Iconium, a few miles distent from 
the caves of St. Paul, one of the greatest Persian poets, 
Jelal ud-din Rumi, lies buried under a cupola of green 
tiles. The schools and palaces of the Seljuks, in Persian 
style with an admixture of Byzantine Greek, com- 
memorate their exquisite taste and love of learning and 
art. 


The Byzantine empire, which was the extreme outpost 
of Christianity towards the East, was convulsed by the 
discords of sects and impoverished by an unparallelled 
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maladministration. Vexatious exaction of taxes and sen- 
sual court life, with a system of favouritism, sapped the 
vital forces of this once mighty empire, and the long 
duration of its agony was due rather to the inertia of a 
system and to the temporary effort of some martial em- 
perors than to its intrinsic power. Its destiny was sealed, 
its fertile territories with a dissatisfied population readily 
lent themselves to any conqueror who brought rule and 
discipline. 

The Mongol wave, which started, like so many of its 
kind, from the frontiers of China, pushed forward as far 
as the Alps, stirred up the cauldron of Asia, destroy- 
ing some peoples and dislodging others, and drove small 
hordes of Turks belonging to the tribe of Kay Khan across 
the Caucasus into Asia Minor. They sought shelter at the 
court of the Seljuk ‘Ala ud-dinKay Kobad, and he allowed 
them, as a reward for their services, to settle near Angora. 
Further services to the Seljuks brought an aggrandisement 
of their fiefs, which extended towards the West of Asia 
Minor. The Seljuk empire in Anatolia was near to its fall. 
The renewed attacks of the Mongols did not rally its vassals 
to its succour but on the contrary the local chieftains 
hoped to aggrandise their territory at the cost of the empire. 
The Turks of the Kay Khan conquered fortresses from the 
Greeks on the North-Western shores of Asia Minor and 
by an adroit alliance with some local Christian vassals 
soon mastered Aynegol, Bilejik and Yar Hissar. The 
Kay Khanlis became one of the most important vassals 
of the tottering Seljuk kingdom. 

The Kay Khanlis were Turks like those who had 
settled in Asia Minor before them ; their dialect was only 
slightly different, but while the Seljuks had been Muslims 
for centuries, these newcomers still adhered to their pri- 
mitive creed of nomads. The legend of the marriage of 
their chief, Ertogrul’s son Osman, permits us to think 
that Islam was adopted by them only in Asia Minor where 
they had come into a Muslim atmosphere. Osman, who 
about 1300 declared his independence of the Seljuks and 
pursued his conquests against the Greeks, established good 
government throughout his dominions, which at his death 
in 1826 extended southwards to Kutahia, northwards to 
the sea of Marmara and as far as the valleys of the Sakaria 
and Adranos. 

After the collapse of the Seljuks a number of vassals 
became independent lords, not recognising the sovereign- 
ty of Karaman Oghlu, who considered himself the natiural 
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successor of the Seljuks in their possessions. Aydin, 
Sarukhan, Menteshe, Kermian and the rest installed an 
independent court in their dominions and a great many 
Turkoman tribes roamed in the valleys. The house of 
Osman, which by his ascendency firmly established itself 
in the north-west, aequired a geographical superiority 
over the rest of the rival clans which were militarily 
much stronger. The Karamans were shut off from the 
sea, and their expansion into a kingdom was rendered 
hazardous by the rivals surrounding them while those of 
Aydin, Menteshe, and Kermian were much too near the 
sea and were exposed to punitive erusades following their 
raids. The Ottomans orOsmanlis, who like other Turks 
henceforward called themselves after their brave leader, 
were posted in the most fertile territories of Anatolia, in 
the vicinity of the seat of the Byzantine Empire ; with 
easy aecess to Europe, to those provinces whose exas- 
perated populations were unwilling to make resistanee. 
Osman and his successors Orkhan and Murad could easily 
have been led into the temptation to eonquer Asia Minor 
and to aspire to the inheritance of the Seljuk king- 
dom. Such a policy would have led to disastrous 
wars with rivals and, in default of a military base of 
operation towards the East and South, without a fleet, 
exposed to the flanking enterprises of the JEgean Turks, 
would have been the grave of the House of Osman. The 
geographical situation, between the sea cv Marmara and 
the highlands of Central Anatolia, pointed towards an 
encircling movement round the capital, and while the 
Ottomans were undisturbed by their Eastern rivals they 
transferred the eentre of their activity to the Balkans. 
Very early, already in 1366, they advanced on their maraud- 
ing expeditions as far as the lower Danube and defeated 
Louis of Anjou, who eseaped with his bare life. Adria- 
nople and Philipopolis had fallen into their hands a 
few years earlier. Brusa had been the capital of the young 
State for forty years only and the centre of gravity was 
soon on the Balkan peninsula, with Adrianople as capital. 
Europe was alarmed and gathered troops desperately to 
expel the Ottomans when, their dangerous nature un- 
suspected, they were still tolerated by their Asiatie rivals. 
It was only after Muhammad II, the Conqueror, had eap- 
tvffed Constantinople in 1453 that he turned his victorious 
arms against the Anatolian princes. 

The wave of victory and conquest remained unchecked. 
In 1492 the Turks ravaged Syria, and while the last 
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weaker as it gradually extended from Anatolia and the 
lines of communication became longer. The seventeenth 
century created an altered Europe. Discoveries and in- 
ventions, the scientific method of research, the termi- 
nation of the wars of Reformation and the issue of strong 
national States with a distinct consciousness of their own, 
ripened a more capable species of Europeans than the 
feudal Middle Ages with their scanty and ill-digested learn- 
ing. State alliances prepared the way for campaigns, and 
European regular armies, with technical superiority and 
spiritually advanced, proved dangerous and unconquer- 
able foes. The discovery of America, and the vendibility 
of its products in the seventeenth century, transferred 
the commerce of the world from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic Ocean. The circumnavigation of Africa and the 
changes in the routes of world-traffic materially impaired 
the development of Turkey, as it became, so to speak, 
excluded from the intercourse of progressive nations. 
Italy also suffered economically fiom the same reason, 
but was able to preserve its cultural treasures and even 
develop them, while in Turkey, with the stoppage of con- 
quest the sources of cultural enrichment from the subdued 
and highly endowed peoples also came to an end. Turkey 
became isolated, cut off from the circulation of new ideas ; 
and while these new ideas mightily revived Europe and 
led her to study on a comparative basis the cultures of 
the East, Turkey adhered to antiquated systems and de- 
cayed institutions. While, since the Reformation, the 
European spirit shelved superstitious and clerical ideas,, 
Turkey fell a prey to a privileged class, who tried to stifle 
the spirit of development in Islam. 

One of the internal causes which weakened Turkey was 
that, with the increase of its territory, it was impossible 
to control the long lines of communication, and in order to 
secure connections with the frontiers the intermediate 
territories were granted a kind of semi-autonomy. Such 
was the case with the Crimea, Wallachia and Hungary, 
while Arabia, North Africa, Egypt, Tripoli and Algiers, 
were semi-independent provinces. The provinces seemed 
to be loosely attached to the motherland, Asia-Minor. 
The larger the empire the more variegated it became as to 
nationalities and religions, which had no common ties with 
the ruling nation. Internal dissensions and revolts began 
to weaken the body-politic. 

The greatest and most deeply operative factor in the 
dismemberment of the Turkish State was the decay of 
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the ruling spirit which was embodied in the personality 
of the ruler. We have seen above that the Turanian type 
of State was based entirely on personality, and this type 
could easily be combined with the religion of Islam, which, 
though democratic in its spirit, did not prevent autocrats 
from concentrating in their hands all the executive power 
of the State. The Caliph, as highest guardian of the 
Sheriat, and the Sultan, as temporal ruler of the Turks, 
combined in creating a unique factor in the person of the 
ruler who practically owned the whole empire and whose 
slaves iqul) the whole population were. We shall observe 
the organisation of the State-machinery later ; suffice it to 
say here that with the weakness of the ruler, the whole 
system began to crumble. The first great Sultans down 
to Selim II, who received the nickname mest (drunken), 
were active warlike sovereigns who held the administration 
of the country firmly in their hands and conducted military 
operations in person. Of eight Sultans after Selim, five 
did not accompany a single military enterprise, but became 
invisible to their people and spent their lives in the harem. 
The princes were first murdered, out of fear of sedition, 
later imprisoned for life. When any of them ascended 
the throne the life they had spent among eunuchs and 
irresponsible people had totally unmanned them for the 
serious duties of the State. The Sultans became puppets 
in the hands of a demoralised officialdom ; bribery, in- 
trigues, and slander began to give direction to the history 
of the palace ; and the external governors, taking advant- 
age of the demoralised state of the centre, sought to enrich 
themselves in any illegal way. The corruption of By- 
zantium and sensual amusements invaded the magnificent 
State-machinery which had been created by the able hands 
of the first Sultans, and undermined the foimdation of the 
empire built up by the bloody sacrifices of the Turkish 
nation . The external expansion of the empire was stopped ; 
a rapid decrease of the territory caused a fearful deficit 
in the treasury ; while luxury was growing amid the reck- 
less and wanton official class. Revolts, discomfiture and 
heavy indemnities inflicted an alarming burden on the 
remaining part of the people, which had to labour under a 
growing disadvantage. The Janissaries, who were the 
mainstay of the army and the pledge of victory, associated 
themselves with Bektashis and other turbulent elements, 
and became a standing menace to tranquillity till the 
great reformer, Mahmfid II, had to destroy them. The 
administration of the empire, even if it had been conducted 
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in an exemplary way, was out of date ; but it was impossible 
to supplant it with an efficient system on account of the 
resistance of a fanaticised populace and corrupted official- 
dom. 

Organic was the disease which penetrated from above 
gradually into the lower strata of society, and for long 
centuries society was subjected to moral strains which no 
nation could endure with impunity. Rotten as the State 
administration was, sullied with bribery as the Turkish 
generals had become, the pure simplicity and honesty of 
the people remained unimpaired even to our days. 

What were the elements, and what the characteristic 
aspects of the culture of the Ottomans ? Coming from 
Central Asia towards the West, they picked up elements 
of culture from the peoples with whom they came in con- 
tact. Islam in its Persianised form and even Shi‘ite 
propensities, and Sufism already organised in fraternities, 
attracted the imagination of the Turks. Asia Minor 
had for centuries been the meeting-place of various cul- 
tural influences ; pagan remnants of ancient times, By- 
zantine, Greek, Seljuk-Persian, amalgamated into some- 
thing new, in which we can analyse the component parts ; 
but the whole is different and more than the mere agglo- 
meration of elements. Asia Minor became Turkicised 
during the rule of the Seljuks ; and the Kay-Khanli new- 
comers, whose number hardly exceeded 2,000 horsemen, 
could rely on an adequately large number of Turks to be 
used as a national reservoir for military expeditions and 
for colonising the newly conquered territories. Polygamy 
did very good service to the Turkish people, as the im- 
mense sacrifices of constant warfare could be repaired by a 
speedy increase. And still the Turkish people had never 
been able to fill those territories with its own kin and to 
absorb their native populations into one national unit. 

The structure of the Turkish State has from the begin- 
ning maintained a splendid isolation of the ruling class from 
the people. Nationalism in our modem sense has not 
entered into the mind of the people, and while Arabic Islam 
has, by propagating the faith, Arabicised foreign races, 
the Turks did not Turkicise the Balkans, where they were 
only settlers and did not build up a uniform nation even 
in Anatolia. A strange duality characterises the Turkish 
State-structure, which cuts across the ties of blood and 
seems to observe the bonds of the Islamic religion only in, 
the service of the Sultan. The service of the Sultans 
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admitted under the formality of conversion to Islam any 
foreign element to the government. This was an induce- 
ment to amalgamation and in the history of the Ottomans 
voluntary acceptance of the faith has largely contributed 
to the ranks of the ruling class. The heavier burdens 
imposed on Christians might have moved the agricultural 
tenants also to enter the fold of Islam. So in Central 
Anatolia the Karamans, the Western Anatolians, are not 
Turkish in blood but have become Turkish by religion 
and then by language also. The Turks, when they set 
up their empire, conformed to their eclectic activity in 
administration, which was carried on almost wholly by 
converted Muslims. An artificial ruling class came into 
•existence which, irrespective of blood, was Islamised in the 
service of the Sultan. As time and conquest went on 
this class became more numerous and further removed from 
the people. It is a strange paradox that the Turkish 
people, which had excelled from time immemorial in 
■conquest and administration, created a conquering army 
and an administrative body out of non-Turks who consider- 
•ed themselves alien and superior to the Turkish people 
themselves. They called themselves Osmanli, a character- 
istic appellation which meant the adherents of the dy- 
nasty of Osman, and despised the common people, whom 
they called Turk. At the head of this official classes of the 
Osmanlis stood the Sultan, the ruler and the unconditional 
owner of the lives and wealth of the people. The idea of 
this autocracy was the embodiment of fatherly care and 
absolute power of disposition over the forces of the people 
for the common benefit. It reflects the idea of an army 
where the eommander provides the necessaries for the 
forces and disposes of them according to his insight. The 
people were his slaves. In the beginning leaders like Osman 
Orkhan, and Murad bore the old Turkish title : Bey ; it 
was Yildirim who took the titles of Sultan and Khan. 
The fatherly tendency of the Turkish rule is shown by the 
simple habits which the first Sultans observed. They 
followed in their habits the old customs of the people. 
It was with aggrandisement in territory and the increase of 
palace officials that pomp and luxury and the separation 
of the Sultan from his advisers set in. Until Muhammad II 
the Sultan sat among his Vizirs in coimcil. Once a 
peasant entered the hall with some complaint “ Which of 
you is the Sultan ” ? he exclaimed. From that time on 
the Sultan sat behind the window and listened to the dis- 
cussion of his advisers. From the time of Suleyman 
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onward the Chief Vezir reported the decisions of the 
council to the Sultan, who did not condescend to attend 
it any more. His will was the last decision and it is strange 
to notice that with the decline of the empire, as province 
after province was severed, the haughtiness and seclusion 
of the Sultans increased, and at the same time the mis- 
chievous influence of a rotten and demoralised palace 
gained mastery over their will. The first warlike Sultans 
transmitted their spirit and their inheritance to their 
sons ; from Ahmed I the law of inheritance was altered 
and the succession to the throne was continued in the eldest 
member of the family. 

The imperial council, which was the advising body 
to the Sultan, consisted of the Grand Vezir (Sadr A‘zam) 
the two Qazi-askers, the Qadi of Constantinople, the com- 
mander of the Janissaries, the Nishanji (keeper of the Seal) 
the treasurer, and the commander of the regiments. The 
council met every day in the morning and began with 
proposals and reading of documents by the Reis-ul- 
kuttab. The decisions were protocoled by the Hojegyan 
and forwarded to the respective officers. The council 
was the final forum for important law cases also. After 
the meeting, the Sultan received his grand Vezir separately 
and the other Vezirs in a body, and listened to their pro- 
posals. Appointments and investitures with the robe of 
office also took place on this occasion. This procedure 
fell into decay in the seventeenth century, and the 
meeting took place only occasionally, in the palace of the 
Grand Vezir or of the Sheykhul-Islam. When Mahmfld II 
tried to restore order in the administration by appoint- 
ing Ministers, they had to meet twice a week under the 
presidency of the Grand Vezir. The Vezirs received, as 
a sign of their dignity, three horse-tails ; the Grand Vezir 
was honoured by four ,* before the tent of the Sultan seven 
standards of horsetails were set up. The retinue of a 
Vezir consisted sometimes of several thousands. 

As to the technicalities of the Ottoman administration 
the civil, military and judicial branches were pretty well 
mixed ; but still there was some attempt at classification.. 
The empire was divided into vilayets, sanjaks and kazas. 
The heads of the vilayets and sanjaks were at the same time 
military officers, surrounded by a military retinue, and in 
case of war led the regiments supplied by the feudal chiefs. 
The head of a sanjak was authorised to employ the em- 
blem of one horse-tail, the head of a vilayet two. Abovo 
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the beys of Anatolia (Asiatic Turkey) and Rumelia (Eu- 
ropean Turkey) there were two heyler-heys respectively, 
who at the same time acted as commanders of the army 
corps. If the command of the two flanks was not entrusted 
to the royal princes these two beyler-beys led them on the 
battle-field. These important administrative posts were 
filled by the system called devshirme, which meant the 
carrying off of Christian children from the Balkans and 
elsewhere, and educating them in Islam and for their 
special duties. They were closely attached to the person 
of the Sultan. 

As to the other important posts we may mention the 
office of the Diwan, which registered the decision of the 
councils and forwarded it to the respective offices ; the 
land registry {defter i haqani), and the treasury. The 
head of the Diwani was the Reis-ul-kuttab or chief scribe 
who executed the correspondence with the legations and 
took part in international negotiations. 

One of the most important offices was that of the Ni- 
shanji or registrar who issued assignments of land, sealed 
imperial decrees and registered newly conquered terri- 
tories. The Defterdar corresponded to a finance minister. 
First there was only one ; later the European and Asiatic 
provinces each received one defterdar. They controlled 
taxation and expenditure. 

The class which in Islamic countries played the great- 
est role, that of the learned {‘‘ulema) was instituted by 
Mohamed II. At the beginning their duties were re- 
stricted to the army, as army judges {kazi-asker) and up to 
the end of the fifteenth century there was no independent 
post for a chief mufti. It was customary to transfer this- 
duty to the kadi either of Brusa or Constantinople, 
or to any other learned man who was subservient to the 
will of the Padishah. By this system of appointment of 
an official mufti the independence of this important factor 
of legislation greatly suffered and, while some steadfast 
Sheikh- ul-Islams were capable of checking the extra- 
vagance of the Sultans by their word of veto, the majority 
were feeble tools in their hands and used to give fatwas 
which were not in accordance with the spirit of the Sheri'at. 

The class of “ The Learned ” constituted the purely 
Islamic element in the Turkish ruling society. Their 
members were not recruited from Christian children 
kidnapped in the occupied lands, but were descended from 
Turks and Arabs, and later formed a kind of opposition 
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to the officials of foreign blood. The fear of interference 
in their authority on the part of the Sultan or the army 
led to the custom of preserving the profession in the family ; 
and so children were already called ulema in their cradle 
{beshik ^ulemalighi). This abuse, which originated in 
self-defence against encroachments of officialdom, greatly 
deteriorated the learning and honour of the ‘ulema. 

By the nature of the Ottoman State the most important 
class and the mainstay of its power was the army. The 
Ottoman State, when it was still a village community in 
Bithynia, relied on its military organisation in the feudal 
system which, similarly to that of the West, enjoined 
military duties on the holders of fiefs. Very early in the 
fourteenth century Or khan and Murad I, in order to free 
themselves from the caprices of their feudatories, and in 
order to control any insubordination, resorted to a plan 
which immediately elevated the Ottomans to the rank 
of the first fighting power of the world. A new army, 
yeni cheri, was instituted. A popular legend brings the 
establishment of this standing army into connection with 
the antinomian dervish fraternity of the Bektashis ; but 
recent research has proved that the Bektashis slunk into 
the barracks of the Janissaries in the sixteenth century 
only, when they tried to free themselves from suspicion 
of heresy. 


Julius Germ anus. 


{To be continued.) 



A PRAYER IN THE PROPHETS SHRINE, 
MEDINA 


0 MIGHTY Spirit, pure and true, 
Ordained to bear His trust. 

That tried by sorest trials grew 
More faithful and more just ! 

While here I bow in silent prayer 

1 feel thee hovering nigh. 

“ Let not the sinner’s heart despair, ” 
The angels sing on high. 

“ By grace alone will Heaven relieve 
The sinner’s heart of woe. ” 

Ah ! Let not this my heart deceive ; 
’Tis thine to bid me know 
How vain the sanctimonious mood 
When prompted by some fear. 

How vain all words of gratitude. 
Repentance insincere. 

The prayer that from thy soul did rise 
On wings of ecstasy 
Could pierce the veil of earth and skies 
And bring God near to thee. 

Through silent vigils of the night 
His voice was in thine ear : 

“ ’Tis thine to lead mankind aright 
Toward light from darkness drear. ” 

Prophet of God — an outlaw driven 
Away from hearth and home ! 

Thy feet on earth, thy head in heaven. 
It was for thee to roam 
An exile till by His command 
A happier home didst gain 
Where Islam ruled the subject land 
From proud Medina’s plain. 
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Yea, thus amidst the toils of life, 

Its horrors and its woes 

Thy soul won peace through patient strife. 

And stood serene where glows 

The light unseen around the Throne, 

To see what none had seen. 

Thou but a man, yet thine alone 
The glory that hath been ! 

A mortal thou, yet bom to bear 
The weight of earth and heaven. 

A prophet thou, yet to thy share 
A sovereign’s power was given. 

Prophet and king ! Life’s humblest task 
Ne’er .did thy hands refuse ; 

And ne’er didst thou God’s bounty ask 
But for thy people’s use. 


In proud allegiance at thy feet 
When all Arabia lay, 

When Chiefs and legates came to greet 
Islam’s new-risen dav. 

They saw thy glory and thy might, 
(Unlike the pomp of kings) 

In self-denying sense of Right 
That from God’s guidance springs. 


Saw thee in clouted garb, a man 
In God’s own grace arrayed, 

A humble guardian of the plan 
Thy Master’s hand had laid 
To quell all darkness with His light 
Through regions near and far. 

To make thee shine through Error’s night 
The one resplendent star. 

I feel God’s presence in this shrine 
Fashioned by thine own hands. 

I see the fresh-hewn palm-trunks shine 
Where now this alcove stands. 

These arches’ painted pageantry 
From me can ne’er conceal 
Faith’s unembellished majesty 
Thy palm-trees did reveal 1 


Oct, 
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In rapt devotion on this floor 
My prostrate form I lay ; 

Raise me to trace for evermore 
Thy footmarks on Life’s way ! 

O make my soul, reborn, to cast 
The dregs of sin aside. 

My future brighter than my past. 

With thee my light, my guide ! 

For faith, with heart’s blood in my tears. 

For faith to thee I cry ; 

That faith to which God’s self appears 
On earth, in air and sky ! 

What shades my soul’s dark caverns fill : 

Let them all turn to light ; 

Let rising hopes my being thrill 
With rising faith’s delight ! 


Nizamat Jung. 
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THE RENAISSANCE OF ISLAM 

28 . Communication by Road 

The Arab domination was not favourable to the de- 
velopment of road-making. The Arabs are a race of 
riders with no taste for military roads or vehicular traffic. 
They were so unaccustomed to vehicles that when chess 
was taken over from India the figure of the “ chariot ” 
ratha was not understood, and became a “ rook. ” ^ The 
Tartars were the first to drive vehicles in the North. * 
Roads had indeed been constructed in a small part of 
Arabia by the Roman infantry, but all that remained of 
them was the word “ Street ” sirat in devotional language, 
the very rare word iter “ route, ” ® and a few milestones. 
The style of the “ royal road ” was like its name taken 
over from the Persian “ king’s highway .” * It was pro- 
bably what it is now, a more or less broad congeries of 
trodden paths and tracks. We hear little of any sort of 
upkeep of the roads ; Egypt furnished 10,000 dinars an- 
nually for the highroad which followed the course of the 
Nile ; ® the pass between Ailah and the desert et-Tih, 
which was so steep as to be almost impassable for a rider, 
was levelled by the Tulunid Khumarawaihi, who in other 
ways showed some understanding for traffic, in the 3/9th 
century.® At the end of the 4/lOth century Sebuktekin 
constructed in Southern Afghanistan the roads whereby 

(1) This statement is infelicitous on more than one ground. In the 
first place rukhkh is not an Arabic, but a Persian word ; in the second 
there is evidence that it bore the sense “ chariot ” in both Persian 
and Arabic. See H. J. R. Murray, A History of Chess, Oxford, 1918, 
pp. 159, 160 (Translator’s note). 

(2) Marco Polo, I, 48. 

(8) Hamdani 188 ; aitar are the “ ropes ” hibal of a road. (The 
“ rope ” in this context means “ a long and elevated tract of sand.*' 
The identification with iter seems hazardous. Translator’s note). 

(4) Information given by Hamdani ibid.; “ the Arabs called it 
mtUaiki," to which he gives a false etymology. 

(5) Nasir Khosrau, p. 118. 

(6) Maqrizi, I, 218. 
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his eminent son Mahmud afterwards penetrated into India. ^ 
Chenghiz Khan had military roads on a great scale con- 
structed through the Alps of Central Asia, in this as in other 
ways resembling Napoleon ; one of these pierced the gorges 
of the Tien-Shan south of the Lake Sairam ; it had forty 
wooden bridges on which two vehicles could be driven 
side by side. ® In most cases attention was confined to 
policing, to the provision of inns, or at the least to the 
provision of water. Thus there was a dome with a tank 
of water for every 12 or 18 kilometers (2 or 3 parasangs) 
on the shortest road through the desert of Eastern Persia. ® 
By the Lake of Van in Armenia Nasir Khosrau found the 
path indicated by posts driven into the soil, serving as 
guides in snowy or foggy weather. ^ In the salt-marshes 
of North Africa also the road was indicated by posts. ® 
The hostelries on desert roads were pious foundations ; 
they were to be found most frequently in the religious 
Turkestan, which counted more than 10,000 of such 
hostels ; in many of these the needy traveller was given 
fodder for his beast and nourishment for himself. ® In 
general the East was more hospitable than the West. 
A Persian landowner on a large scale maintained hostels 
on his estates, endowed with a hundred or more cows, 
whose milk was freely offered to wanderers ; even the 
Persian villages elected ajazir, whose duty it was to regu- 
late hospitality within the community, and assign strangers 
to the inhabitants. In Khuzistan buckets of water, 
which often had to be fetched from a distance, were placed 
along the road at intervals of one parasang. ® The mo- 
nasteries practised lavish hospitality in the countries 
which had formerly been Christian : travellers of import- 
ance regularly alighted at these. ® The monastery of 
St. John near Takrit on the Tigris as also Ba‘arba further 


(1) Biruni, India, transl. Sachau I. 22. 

(2) Journey of Chang Chun in the year 1221 ; Bretschneider, 
Mediceval Researches I. 89. 

(3) Istakhri, p. 197 ; Nasir Khosrau 256. 

(4) p. 22. 

(5) Bekri ed. Slane, p. 48. In these days the “ road ” (as it is 
called) from Yezd to Tebes through the Persian salt desert is marked 
out with five stone pyramids, erected by Parsees of Yazd. Sven Hedin 
Zu Land nach Indien II, 6. In these regions stone pillars stand at the 
crossings of main roads, ibid. II, 86. 

(6) Istakhri, p. 290. 

(7) Fihrist, p. 848. 

(8) Muq., p. 418. 

(9) Shabushti, fol. 95 b. 118 a. 
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north had special buildings for the entertainment of tra- 
vellers. 1 It is only in what was formerly Persian terri- 
tory that we hear of hospices in the towns ; thus there was 
a Shebistan “ Night-house ” in Nisabur, and another in 
Shiraz, whereas there were in Egypt no hostels nor inns 
before the time of the Ayyubids (period of the later Cru- 
sades). 2 Still in the wild and unsafe regions of the West 
there were foundations providing lodging and protection,, 
whither “ charity flowed from all countries.” * 


In the time of the Sasanids there had been permanent 
bridges over the Tigris ; in the 4/lOth century Ibn Hauqal 
professes to have seen the remains of a bridge of brickwork 
near Takrit, * and the handsome arch of such a structure is 
still standing near Jazirah. ® In the 4/lOth century all 
these fell to pieces, and were replaced by bridges of boats 
(jisr), some of them movable, as in Baghdad and Wasit. 
Such were not however very numerous ; indeed in the 
North they are said to have been imknown ; at the com- 
mencement of the 5/Tlth century Mahmud crossed the 
Oxus with an army against the Turks “ on a bridge of 
boats, fastened together with chains. This was the first 
time that a bridge of this sort had been seen in these 
regions .” * The Chinese traveller Chan-Chung found a 
similar bridge over the Jaxartes at a later period, in the 
year 1221.'^ A permanent bridge with five “doors,” 
one large and four small, led across the ‘Isa canal at the 
point where it branched off from the Euphrates. * At 
the end of the 3rd /9th century the width of the large 
“ door ” was fixed at 22 yards, that of the small “ doors ” 
each at 8 yards, after it had been ascertained that so even 
the largest vessels could pass through. In Kuzistan the 
bridge of Dizful, east of the ancient Susa, was 320 pacea 
long and 15 broad, and was built on 72 arches. Ibn 
Serapion calls it the Bridge of the Romans. * In Ahwaz 
there was the “ Indian Bridge,” built of brick, with a 


__ (1) Shabushti quoted by Streck, Landachafl Babylotiien, p. 179 t 

Yaqutll, 645. ^ 

(2) Qalqashandi, transl. Wustenfeld, p. 82. 

(8) Ibn Hauqal, p. 49. 

(4) p.168. 


aua 


(5) Photograph ap Hugo Grothe, Gcographische Charakterbilder 
aer astatitchen Turkei. 


(6) Ibn al-Athir, IX, 210. 

(7) Bretschneider, Med. Res. I. 75. 

(8) Wuzara, p. 257. 

(9) Le Strange, p. 289. 
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mosque erected on and over the upper Qarun was 
the bridge of Idhaj, spanning the stream at a height of 150 
yards in a single arch of stone, held together with iron 
clamps. At the end of the 4/lOth century it was repaired 
at a cost of 150,000 dinars. ^ The specimen of European 
bridge building which won most admiration in the whole 
Muhammadan empire was the bridge ereeted by the Em- 
peror Vespasian over the Geuk Su, a tributary of the Eu- 
phrates, near Samosata. It was regarded as one of the 
wonders of the World, because it “ soared high above a 
ravine in a single arch of masonry, each stone being ten 
yards long and five high.” ^ The most important wooden 
bridge appears to have been that over the Tab, the stream 
which formed the boundary between Khuzistan and Ears ; 
it rose some ten yards above the water.^ Finally, a 
single author of the 4/lOth century admires a bridge 
whieh soars from one moimtain to another near Chotan in 
Turkestan ; it was not, he says, built by the Chinese.® 

I cannot say how old is the type of ferry which I saw 
on the Khabur in Mesopotamia in which the ferryman 
pulls with his hand at a rope stretched across the river. 
This method is also in use in the Tarim basin. ® 

' The post (berid) is a very ancient invention ; in any 
case it owes its development to the intensified consolidation 
of the great empire of the Nearer East by Darius I. " Al- 
most the whole of the nomenclature connected with the 
post under the Caliphs is still Persian : furani ® or faij * or 
shakiri “ postillion ,” askudar “ docket ,” containing a 
register of the number of post-bags and letters, as well as 
times of arrival and departure at the different stations. 


(1) Muq., p. 411. 

(2) Yaqut, s. v. 

(8) Tha‘alibi, Umad VIII. 524 foil.; Istakhri 
62 ; Mas‘udi, Tanbih 64, 144 ; Muq., p. 147 ; see Le Strange, Lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate, p. 124 note. It was noticed as important as 
early as in the Roman Itineraries, Tab. Pent. : ad pontem Singe. Miller 
Itin. Bomana, p. 756. 

(4) Ibn Hauqal, p. 170. 

(5) al-Mutahhar, ed. Huart, IV, 87. 

(6) Sven Hedin, Dutch Asiens Wusten, II, 152. 

(7) The Arabic tradition agrees (Maqrizi, Khitat I, 229). 

(8) This word occurs as early as in Imrulqais (Ahlwardt, Six 
Divans, p. 180, line 27). 

(9) Properly “ pedestrian ” ; the root ped is the source of the word. 
An Indian form batak occurs Mere, de V Inde, p. 106. 

(10) Properly “ hunter .” Attested by Khwarizmi, Rasa %l, p. 58 
for the fourth century. 
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It would seem that the post was invented at some definite 
point, as the Byzantine, the Muhammadan, and the Chi- 
nese posts all docked the tails of their beasts as a special 
badge. Only the Byzantines used horses for the post,* 
as was also the practice of the pagan kings of Arabia 
the Chinese and Muhammadan^ posts employed mules.* 
West of the Euphrates the Caliphs’ post reckoned by miles, 
but in the East byparasangs (farsakh).^ For the mile- 
stone there is only the Roman name mil, used even in 
places where Rome never ruled ; * the Persian post does 
not appear to have used the term.’ On the other hand 
in both halves of the empire there were stations (sikak) 
with relays of mules or riders at uniform distances of 6 
miles or 2 parasangs.® The postillions themselves rode 
the whole way ; in the year 326/937 there is a notice of 
one who accompanied the post-bagthe vast distance be- 
tween Baghdad and Meccah.® In the East and the West 
there was international exchange ; the Turkish post {berid 
et-Turk) went as far as the Chinese frontier ;*® that of 
Asia Minor, which had a station every three miles, as far 
as Constantinople.** 

(1) Ibn Khordadbeh, p 112. 

(2) Mubarrad, Kamil. Cairo, 1808, 1. 286. 

(3) This appears not to be quite correct. In the papyri orders foi 
the me of such beasts call them dabbah, which normally means “ horse 
and in the account of the barid in the Fakhri horses are specially men- 
tioned. (Translator’s note). 

(4) Silsilet et-tawarikh, p. 113. The docking as a badge is pre- 
Islamic (Ahlwardt, Six Divans, p. 188, line 28). Hamza al-Isfahani (ob. 
•between 850/061 and 360/970) derives the word berid “ post ” from the 
Pemian beridsh dhanab “ docktailed ” (Annales, ed. Gottwaldt p. 89). 
which is copied by Tha'alibi, Rois des Perses, ed. Zotenberg, p. 898. 

(5) The parasang was regarded as equivalent to three miles. 
Ibn Khordadbeh, p. 83 Muq., p. 65 ; Mutahhar, ed. Huart, IV. 85. 

(6) e. g. in South Arabia, Qudamah, p, 190 ; in East Persia, Ibn 
Husteh, p. 168. 

(7) In India from remote antiquity there had been pillars at 
every 10 stades, indicating by-roads and distances (Strabo XV. 1), 

(8) M of atih aUUlum, p. 6S. Muq., p. 66. According to the lattei 
passage the stations were at distances of 12 milesE=4 parasangs in the 
desert and in Babylonia. This does not agree with Rudamah for Baby- 
lonia. The extension of the distance between the stations must have 
•taken place in any case in the latest period, when Babylonia became a 
desert. A post-book of the 8rd/9th century gives the number of all 
stations together as 980 (Ibn Khordadbeh, p. 158). 

(9) Al-Suli, Auraq, Paris, p. 186. 

(10) Ibn Khordadbeh, p. 29. 

(11) Ibn Hauqal, p. 180. 
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The following were the chief post-roads : 


1. Up the Tigris from Baghdad to Mosul, Beled,* 
then through Mesopotamia passing Sinjar, Nisibis, Ras 
‘Ain, Haqqah, Menbij, Aleppo, Hamat, Hims, Baalbek,. 
Damascus, Tiberias, Ramleh, Gifar, Cairo, Alexandria,, 
and then on to the Cyrenaica.® 

2. From Baghdad to S 3 rria on the western® bank of 
the Euphrates, which was reached at Anbar. At Hit it 
crossed to the western bank of the Euphrates. The traffic 
was enormous ; in the year 306/918 the ferry at Hit brought 
the government an ineome of 80,250 dinars.^ 

There is no mention in the books of routes of the road 
Damascus to Der via Palmyra, which was of importance 
in antiquity, and oceasionally traversed in our time, being 
protected by guard-houses — not even in Muqaddasi, who 
gives a detailed list of the roads of the Syrian desert. 
Neither was there at that time in existence the camel post 
between Baghdad and Damascus which in these days func- 
tions with such regularity. Still the road from Hit to 
Damascus which it follows, as being the shortest route from 
Baghdad to Syria, was traversed by occasional riders. 
In such cases convoy (Khufara) of Bedouins was provided 
by the official at Hit.® 


3. The chief road to the East went behind Baghdad 
crossing the Nahrawan Bridge, mounted behind Hulwan 
the ancient Media by a famous staircase, and still mount- 
ing behind Asadabad reached the height of Ramadan. 
In the middle of the pass dates and cheese were for sale. 
The road is marked on ancient maps, and was certainly 
that followed by the Persian kings between their winter 
residence in Babylonia and their summer residence wmcn 
was high up in Ecbatana. Thence the road proceeded 
to Rai (not far from the modern Teheran), Nisabur, Merv, 


(1) The direct and magnificent desert road Kt^iphon-Hatra- 
Harran, as given in the Tabula Peutingerana, had long been deserted, 

(2) Qudamah, p. 227 foil. , ^ u i 

(8) In ancient times the road mounted on the Eastern bank of the 

Euphrates ('^^^eutd^^ doa Einnahmebudget des Abbasidenreicheg, 
Denkackrifien der Wiener Akademie, yol. X3«yi, P-807. 

(5) Tanukhi, Eitoi a/-Farai. II. 76. " 

up on the Euphrates, and made the circud; round Rusafah in order to 
riach Damascus ; in’the year 451048 B^tlan <iid th« to get to 
Aleppo (Ibn al-Qifti, p. 295). On this road too there was danger ol 
plunder by Bedouins (Kitah al-Faraj II, 109). 

(6) Ibn Rusteh, p. 167. 
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Bukhara, Samarcand, which already possessed a “ Chi- 
nese Gate.” ^ 

Continuation through the frontier region between 
Turkestan and China depended on the security of the road, 
which was very unstable. During the whole of the earlier 
period of Islam, and even in the 4/lOth century, the 
nearest road, which went through Fergana and the Tarim 
basin, had been favoured by the Chinese in the 8th cen- 
tury A.D., and was afterwards followed by Marco Polo, 
was disliked : at any rate there is no mention of it anywhere. 
Even from Uzkend in Upper Fergana no use was 
made of the Alai passes, as might have been expected ; 
instead, people proceeded through the pass of Atbas or 
Tabas, “ up a steep ascent, unpassable in snowy weather,” 
to Barshan, which lies to the south-west of the Issyk 
Lake. ® Here it made a junction with the road Samarcand- 
China, which led to Barshan by a wide arc, through 
Shash (Tashkent), Taraz (Aulie-ata), and Birki (Merka). * 
The continuation is thus defined by the Zein-el-Akhbar 
of Gurdezi (written about 1050 A.D.) : People proceeded 
through Penchul to Kucha in the Tarim basin, and then 
eastward as far as Chinancheket at the frontier of China. ® 


(1) Muq., p. 278. 

(2) Richthofen. China, I, 45C. 

(3) The pronunciation and situation of this place are now at last 
settled by Gurdezi (ed. Barthold, p. 89 foil.). The statement of Quda- 
mah (p. 208) that the pass of Atbash lies between Tibet, Fergana, and 
Nushajan, is probably the chief source of de Goeje's view that Nushajan 
was the country round Chotan (De Muur van Gog en Magog, Veral. 
der Amsterd. Akad., 1888, p. 114). But even so the statement does 
not agree, since the road to the pass of Ush through Uzkend clearly 
diverges to the north. The solution of the difficulties is to be found in 
the fact that at that time the Tarim basin was still reckoned as belong- 
ing to Tibet, e.g., by the traveller Abu Dulaf (Yaqut III. 447) ; in the 
work of Mutahhar (ed. Huart, IV) Chotan is actually called the capital 
of Tibet. This agrees also with Chinese sources ; as early as the 8th 
century A.D. the towns between the Altyn and Tien Shan paid tribute 
to Tibet (JA. 1900, vol, xv, p, 24), which retained possession of them for 
"the greater part of the 9th century and only then lost them to the 
Uigours and Kharluk Turks (JRAS 1898, p. 814). Eastern Turkestan 
is also assigned to Tibet in the statement of Ibn Khordadbeh (p. 80) : 

Atbash lies on lofty plateau between Tibet and Fergana.” Edrisi 
led. Jaubert I. 490) calls Chotan (about the year 550/1150) *‘ theicapital 
of Tibet.” and a final argument against de Goeje’s identification of 
Chotan with Nushajan is to . be found in the fact that Birunl as well as 
durdezi and Sam’ani (ob. 562/1167) cited by Abulfeda (Geogr., ed. 
Reinaud, p. 505) call Chotan by its present name. 

( 4 ) Ibn Khordadbeh 28 foil. ; Qudamah 204 foil. ; Muq., p. 841 . 

(5) Ed. Barthold, p. 91. 
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As early as about the year 630 A.D. this route was taken 
by the Chinese Hsuen-Tsang, who travelled from Kucha 
through Paluqia (doubtless identical with Gurdezi’s 
Pechul, and probably the modern Aqsu) to the Issyq lake. ^ 
Even in these days the main traffic of the middle of the 
Tarim basin with Tashkent goes over Asqu, the Bedel 
pass, Qaraqol, Pishjek, Aulie-ata. ® We cannot unfor- 
tunately make out how Sellam travelled in the 3rd/9th 
century, or Abu Dulaf in the 4/lOth. ® From the passage 
in Mas‘udi where he states that “ he had made the ac- 
quaintance of many travellers to China and learned that 
the road to China from Khorasan through Sogdiana tra- 
verses the mountains which yield sal-ammoniac ” it is to 
be inferred that in the 4/lOth century the China road was 
the same as that mentioned by Hsuen-Tsang and Gurdezi ; 
for according to Chinese statements these mountains are 
in Tien-tsan north of Kucha. * Not till a hundred years 
later, about 550/1155, does Edrisi, the first Arabic writer 
to do so, describe the road from Fergana over the Pamirs 
to the Tarim basin ; ® this is probably to be connected with 
the fact that at the end of the 4/lOth century the Bogra 
princes conquered western Turkestan, and transferred 
their residence to Kashgar in eastern Turkestan, so that 
traffic had again to turn in the direction of the Pamir 
passes. 

In Merv the post-road branches off through central 
Khorasan. It does not go directly to Balkh, but makes 
the tremendous circuit of 300 kilometers along the Merv 
river to Merv er-rud precisely as at the time of the Tabula 
Peutingerana. A parasang further there begins the 
moimtain range, in which the road made use of a ravine 
as far as Talaqan. Beyond Balkh it crosses the Oxus near 
Tirmid, and enters Fergana at Rasht. * 

The road which crosses Iran diagonally, from Shiraz 
through Yezd to Nisabur, is still noticed by Ibn Khor- 
dadbeh, p. 50, but is not found in Ibn Rusteh or Qudamah. 
In any case this is connected with the disturbances in the 
Persian East, which enabled robbers and highwaymen to 


(1) Richthofen, China, I. 540. 

(2) Sven Hedin Dutch Asiens Wusten, I, 466. 

(8) de Goeje, de Muur van Gog en Magog ; Marquart, Otteurop- 
aiache Sireifzuge, p. 74 foil. 

(4) Richthofen China 7. 560. Wang-yen-te, who travelled in 
081-988 {Journal asiatique 1847, 1, 63) similarly. 

(5) Richthofen, China I. 562. 

(6) Ya‘qubi, Kitah al-Buldan. p. 287 ; Qudamah 209 foil. 
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become powerful in the great desert between Yezd and 
Tabas. ‘Adudeddaulah (ob. 372/982) first restored order 
in this region ; after his time every governor of Fars regu- 
larly held hostages of these robbers, who were from time 
to time replaced by others, so that caravans travelling under 
government escort could pass through without danger. 
About the middle of the 4/lOth century he had a guard- 
house built there with an aqueduct of sweet water ; 
Muqaddasi saw no finer building of the kind in all the re- 
gions of Persia ; it was constructed of masonry and plaster 
like the fortresses of Syria. ^ However the road was not 
improved, for Muqaddasi, who meant to travel from 
Tabas to Yezd, required 70 days for a distance which had 
been calculated by Ibn Khordadbeh at 68 parasangs ; his 
caravan had missed the way. According to him the pre- 
datory Qufs, who infest the region are “ wild of face and 
hard of heart ; they are not satisfied with money, but 
slaughter any one on whom they lay hands in the style 
wherein people put snakes to death. They hold the man’s 
head down on a slab of stone, and hurl stones at it till it is 
smashed.” ^ 

The pilgrim-road from Baghdad crossed the Euphrates 
at Kufah, and entered the desert at al-‘Udhaib. ® In 
spite of its terrible remoteness Meccah at the season of 
the pilgrimage attracted the greatest concourse of the 
whole Muhammadan world. It was not only the pious 
act of pilgrimage which allured them; another attraction 
was the relative safety of the vast caravans of pilgrims, 
who converged thither from all directions. In the year 
331/943 many traders of Baghdad emigrated with the 
pilgrim caravan to Syria and Egypt, owing to severe oppres- 
sion by the government of Babylonia. ^ Conversely in the 
year 335/946 many Syrians wishing to flee from the By- 
zantines attached themselves to the pilgrim caravan and 
made the tremendous circuit through Meccah ; among 
these was the Qadi of Tarsus, who had 20,000 dinars on 
him. ® 


(1) In the year 1881 and in 1892 some private individuals of Yezd 
built a magnifieent edifice for wanderers at the point where the roads 
Teheran-Tebes and Yezd-Tebes cross and to the north of it (Sven Hedin, 
Zu Land Each Indien II. 87 Foil.). 

(2) Muq., p. 488 foil. 

(8) Qudamah, p. 186. 

(4) Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 71 a. 

(5) Abu’lmahasin, I, 174. 
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In North Africa in the 3rd /9th century most of the 
roads led in the direction of Qairawan. At that time the 
competent Aglabite dynasty had introduced order, and 
bestowed special attention to the roads. Along the whole 
coast there were guard-houses, and communication was 
safe. 1 Two great roads left Lower Egypt for the west, one 
along the seacoast (as in antiquity), the other further to 
the south. At first the post followed the latter {tariqes- 
sikkah), then turned towards Tripoli, thence made directly 
for Qairawan, and then proceeded along the coast. The 
miles were marked ; from Qairawan to Sus al-Adna on the 
Atlantic Ocean was a distance of 2,150 miles.^ This was 
the great highroad communicating between Spain and the 
East. 3 A south road led through the oases Dakhil and 
Kufrah^ to the western Sudan, going to Ganah and Auda- 
gusht. In the 4/lOth century it was deserted owing to 
sandstorms and raids.® 

The post was for the government ; it “ ran for the 
‘Abbasids and being so cumbrous had to serve for the 
conveyance of passengers only in the most urgent cases.’ 
Besides letters it accepted other more or less official 
objects for speedy delivery. Thus when the prince Ma’- 
mun was still governor in Khorasan, the post brought him 
fresh groceries from Kabul ;® it brought the Caliph presents 
which could not stand len^hy transport.® When Jauhar 
had conquered Morocco for his Caliph, and had reached the 
Atlantic Ocean, he sent him a fish in a glass bottle as a 
sign of his dominion of the sea by post.^® A military post 
was instituted for the benefit of the government during 
campaigns. Thus, e.g., when in the year 302/914 the 
Baghdad general marched to Egypt in order to expel the 
Fatimid invaders, the vizier ordered the establishment of a 
fast camel-post to keep Egypt and Baghdad in daily com- 
munication. Mu‘izzeddaulah hurried up the post in 
order to accelerate commxmication with his brother who 

(1) This is why the coast road is not mentioned by Qudamah^ 

p. 222. 

(2) Ibn Khordadbeh, p. 89. 

(8) Ibid, p. 55. 

(4) J. Marquart, Benhisammlungy p. CV. 

(5) Ibn Hauqal, 42, 66. 

(6) Mas‘udi, VI., 263. 

(7) Baihaqi, ed. Schwally, p. 429. 

(8) Beladhuri, p. 402. 

(9) Ibn Taifur, fol. ItSl b. 

(10) de Goeje, ZDMG LII, 76. 

(11) ‘Arib, p. 58. 
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ruled in other provinces ; he introduced the employment of 
express messengers (su^at) as postillions {fuyuj).^ The 
youth of Baghdad took a great fancy to this new profession, 
and poor people surrendered their sons to the prince for 
training therein. Two of these express messengers es- 
pecially distinguished themselves, both of whom did more 
than SO parasangs (about 180 kilometers) between sunrise 
and sunset. They were popular favourites ; the histo- 
rian goes to the length of recording their names, and men- 
tioning that one was a Sunnite, the other a Shi‘ite. At 
each parasang of the road there was a fort (hisn). Pro- 
bably they no longer employed posthorses, but fast camels 
{Jammazat). Such were the animals employed, e.g., in the 
year 364/975 by the Buwaihid vizier when he hurried 
from Baghdad to his master in Persia. ® 

Besides this there was at any rate in certain districts 
and for shorter distances a private post, or organized body 
of messengers. As early as the fifth century A.D. the 
letter-carriers of Lower Egypt, called Symmachoi, were 
famous for their speed. They were still in existence in 
the 8th century A.D., as is shown by a Rainer papyrus. 
A traveller of more recent date, M. Wanslab says : “ One 
w^ho would become a messenger in Alexandria has to carry 
fire in a basket constructed like a warmingpan and attached 
to a pole of a man’s height, fitted with a number of iron 
rings, for a run of 27 miles on the road to Rosetta, and 
return to the city on the same day before sunset.” ^ 

The fire telegraph (signalling) which was in use in the 
Byzantine empire was retained by the Muslims in the 
countries which had formerly been Greek, but was not 
introduced into the other provinces. It is said to have 
worked particularly well on the North African coast. 
This statement holds good for the 3rd/9th century. A 
message reached Alexandria from Ceuta in one night, ® 

(1) Ibn al-Jauzi. fol. 84. Quatremere, Hist. Maml. II, 289, after 
the Kitab al-insha. The name sa'‘i for postillion still remains. 

(2) Ibn al-Jauzi, fol. 84 ; Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 425 (more than 40 
parasangs). 

(8) Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 480. According to the account given in 
Tha‘alibi’s Lata‘'if al-Ma'arif, p. 15 they are “ amblers ,” the verb 
Jamaza meaning “ to amble .” The fastest camel in the Persian East 
is still the Beluchi racer called jartibas, an ambler which without the 
slightest difficulty can do a hundred kilometers in one day (Sven Hedin 
Zu Land nock Indien II. 846 foil). So jambas is likely to be a popular 
•etymology from the Persian. 

(4) Fuhrer durch die Ausstellung Rainer, p. 58. 

(5) Abulmahasin, 1, 174. 
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and in three to four hours from Tripoli. The latter line 
came to an end only in 440/1048 when the West revolted 
against the Fatimids, who could no longer protect the 
forts from the Bedouins. ^ 

On the other hand the Muhammadans strenuously 
developed the carrier-pigeon post which had been known in 
Roman times. * The founder of the Qarmatian sect 
(3rd/9th century) seems to have been the first to organize 
it systematically and on a considerable scale. From the 
commencement of his career he had messages brought to 
him by birds from all quarters to his Babylonian station, 
in order to be able to prophesy with ease and certainty. ® 
Towards the commencement of the 4th/10th century notices 
of its employment in Babylonia become more frequent. 
In the year 304/916 the newly nominated vizier announces 
his arrival by carrier-pigeons. ^ When in the year 311/923 
the Qarmatians seized Basrah, they were able to inform 
the citizens of the change that had taken place in the 
vizierate four days previously, having received the news 
by their carrier-pigeons. ® In the year 313/927 during the 
•Qarmatian war Ibn Muqlah (afterwards vizier) sent a man 
with 50 carrier-pigeons to Anbar, and had intelligence 
sent by them to Baghdad at regular intervals. ® In the 
same year the vizier establishes posts against the Qar- 
matians at Aqarquf of 100 men with 100 pigeons, and 
demands a message every hour. ’ In the year 321/933 
a private individual is able to reassure the vizier concern- 
ing the fate of Kufah, because the carrier-pigeons of his 
neighbour, a citizen of Kufah, have brought more favour- 
able reports than the official birds. ® In the year 328/940 
the ruler of Baghdad is said to have caught a carrier- 
pigeon with which his secretary had intended to betray 
him to the enemy. * Raqqah and Mosul could commimi- 
cate at this time with Baghdad, Wasit, Basrah, and Kufah 
through carrier-pigeons within 24 hotirs. In the second 

(1) Marrakeshi, transl. Fagnan, p. 299. 

(2) Diels, Antike Technilc, p. 68. 

(8) de Goeje, Mem. sur les Carmathes, p.207. Carrier-pigeons are 
first mentioned in China about 700 A.D., and appear to have been in- 
troduced there by Indian or Arab traders (Chau- Ju-Kua, transl. Hirth 
and Rockhill, p. 28, note 2). 

(4) Wuzara, p. 88. 

(5) Arib, ed. de Groeje, p. 110 foil. 

(6) Misk. V, 806 ; Ibn al-Athir VIII, 185 ; further ibid. VIII, 240 

(7) Misk. V, 298. 

(8) Misk. V, 416. 

(9) Misk. VI, 22. The word often occurs in later chronicles. 

(10) Tha‘alibi, Vmad al-mansub, ZDMG VIII, 512 
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half of the century the Alid Muhammad ibn Omar kept 
carrier-pigeons in Baghdad and Kufah, in order to transmit 
intelligence between the two cities with rapidity.^ When 
a Qarmatian envoy was announced, ‘Adudeddaulah 
ordered this magnate to have the man lodged with his 
representative in Kufah. The Alid sends a “ Kufan ” 
bird ; the representative replies by one of Baghdad, and 
the business is settled in a few hours.^ 

The government in general left the private traveller 
undisturbed ; it is certain that in the East, at least in the 
2nd/8th century, there were no gate-clerks nor registers of 
persons who entered the city gates.® A notice of the 
first half of the 3/9th century also speaks of the passports 
customary in China as something strange.* In Egypt 
on the other hand, even in the earliest Muhammadan times,, 
strict insistence on passports prevailed. No one was 
allowed to leave his district without permission of the 
authorities. About the year 100/720 the governor is said 
to have issued orders that “ any one found without a 
passport (sijill) either on the march or removing from one 
place to another, or embarking or disembarking, is to be 
arrested, and the vessel with its contents seized and 
burned.” Passports of the sort are preserved in the collec- 
tions of papyri.® Under the Tulunids a passport (jawaz) 
was required for permission to leave Egypt, and in this 
even slaves who accompanied their masters had to be 
mentioned.® In the East on the other hand at the end of 
the 4/lOth century it is pointed out as a remarkable 
practice that in Shiraz, the capital of the Buwaihid ‘Adu- 
deddaulah, a traveller was detained, and could only leave- 
the place with permission.’ 

29. Marine Navigation 

Muhammadan navigation had to be divided into two- 
quite separate areas : the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean. The Isthmus of Suez stopped all connexion 
between the two. One who wished to reach India or 
Eastern Asia from the Mediterranean had to load his goods 

(1) ^Umdat et-talib, Paris Mscr. arab. 686, fol. 171 a. 

(2) Ibn al-Jauzi, Berlin, fol. 145 a. Other “ pigeon-telegrams ’*■ 
Misk. VJ, 18, 19, 412. 

(8) Aghani XIX, 147. 

(4) Silsilet et-tawarikh, ed. Reinaud, p. 42. 

(5) C. H. Becker, Islam, II, 869. 

(6) Mughrib of Ibn Sa‘id ed. Vollers, p.58. 

(7) Muq.. p. 429. 
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on camels at Farama and then journey through the desert 
for seven days to Qulzum (Greek Klysma), where he could 
re-embark them.^ Moreover the types of vessel were 
distinct. In the Mediterranean the planks were nailed 
together, whereas in the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean 
they were stitched® — doubtless the older and at one time 
universal mode of ship-building. Ibn Jubair reports for 
the 6/12th century : “ No nails are used in the vessels of 
the Red Sea ; they are merely stitched together with cords 
made of cocoa-husk. The planks are perforated with 
stakes of palm-wood, and then saturated with mutton-fat, 
castor-oil or shark-oil : the last is the best.”® Marco 
Polo writes as follows of the vessels in use at Hormuz in 
the 7/13th century : “ The vessels built in Hormuz are of 
the worst sort, and very dangerous. This is due to the 
fact that no nails can be used in their construction. 
The planks are perforated as cautiously as possible with 
an iron auger near their ends, and wooden nails or stakes 
driven in ; this is how they are put together. After this 
they are bound, or rather stitched, together with a sort of 
rope-yam, which is obtained from the husk of the Indian nut. 
Pitch is not used ; the planks are smeared with an oil that 
is prepared from the fat of fish.”^ This difference was the 
result of traditional usage, but as ordinarily happens 
utilitarian grounds were suggested for it. According to 
Marco Polo “ the wood is of too hard a quality, and liable 
to split or crack like earthenware. When an attempt is 
made to drive in a nail, it rebounds and is frequently 
broken.” According to Ibn Jubair,“ their object in oiling 
the vessel is to make the wood soft and pliable on account 
of the numerous eddies in this sea, which are also the reason 
why they allow no vessels constructed with nails to sail.” 
A third reason was the fear that the water of the ocean 
might attack the nails,® while others talked of the mount- 
ains of magnet which were to be found in the Red Sea, 
which attract the nails and so disintegrate the vessels.® 

(1) Ibn Khordadbeh, p. 153 ; Edrisi, ed. Brandel, Upsala, p, 2 ; 
Maqrizi 1, 218. 

(2) Mas'udi, I, 865. 

(3) p. 29 ; Edrisi, 1. c. 

(4) 1,18. 

(5) Mas‘udi, I, 865. 

(6) First found in Edrisi, Jaubert, I. 46, after the ‘^/a‘»5of Hassan 
ibn al-Mundhir, a full-blooded representative of the “ Mirabilia ” 
literature. Next comes Qazwini, ed. Wustenfeld I, 172. Mutahhar 
who lived in the heart of Persia has transposed the story, asserting 
that no ships can sail in the western sea, because the mountains of magnet 
attract the nails (ed. Huart, I, 89). 
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The ships of the Mediterranean were larger than those 
on the Ocean. The Chinese inspector of customs Chau- 
Ju-Kua at the beginning of the 13th century A.D. reports 
with admiration how “ a single vessel carries several 
thousand men, and there are wine shops and foodshops 
to be found on board as well as looms Only on the 
Mediterranean were there vessels with two rudders ;*■ 
those on the Ocean had never more than one deck, and 
in most cases only one mast.® The vessels which sailed 
the Red Sea were broad and of small draught on account 
of the numerous reefs those of Basrah were white, 
being calked with fat and lime.® Of the eastern ships the 
“ Chinese ” were the largest. In the Persian Gulf they 
could not negotiate a strait which other vessels could 
pass in the Malabar ports they paid dues from 5 to 50 
times the amount paid by others,^ and as early as the 
8th century A.D. they occasioned surprise in Canton as 
being particularly large, “ towering so high above the 
water that people require ladders some ten feet long in 
order to get on board.” They were however commanded 
by captains who were not Chinese (/aw).® The most 
valuable timber for ship-building came from the Lebek 
tree, which grew only in Antina (Antinoe) ; a single plank 
cost 50 dinars. Two were regularly tied together and left 
in water for a year till they had so swollen as to become 
one.® In the 4/lOth century Venice also supplied the 
Saracens with timber for ship-building, so that the Greek 
emperor made complaints on the subject to the Doge. 
The Doge accordingly forbade it, and only permitted trade 
in harmless wood-boards of ash or poplar not more than 
five feet long and half a foot broad, and wooden utensils.^® 
This caused such a scarcity of timber in Egypt that the 


• 

(1) Fr. Hirth, die Lander Des Islam nach chinesischen Quellen^ 

(2) Ibn Jubair, ed. Wright, p. 285. 

(8) Marco Polo, I, 18 ; III, 1. 

(4) Edrisi, ed. Brandel, p. 2. 

(5) Mas‘udi VIII, 128. 

(6) Silsilet et-tawarikh ed. Reinaud, p. 16. 

(7) Ibid, p. 17. 

(8) Hirth and Rockhill, Chau Ju-kua, p. 9. 

(9) M^rizi, KhitaU 1, 204, after Dinawari’s Book of Plants ” (the 
edition has incorrectly ‘‘ benjtree 

(10) Scheube, Handelsgesvhichte der romanischen Volker^ p. 28 foil. 
As late as the beginning of the 19th century Egypt imported all its 
timber for building from Venice, and some of its firewood from Asia 
Minor (U. J. Seetzens Reisen III, 207) ; even at present the masts of 
the Nile boats are said to come mainly from the Black Forest. 
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girders of the mint and of the hospital in the dove-market 
had to be removed to make masts for a new fleet of war- 
ships, ^ 

The rudder of the seagoing craft was turned with two 
cords like that of our pleasure boat.^ The authors of 
our times say nothing about the compass, which is de- 
scribed first by Kapchaki in the year 1282 A.D.,* and then 
by Maqrizi (pp. 84.5/1442).^ There were several anchors 
(called by their Greek name anjur) on board ; ® 
a plummet (sibak) was used for sounding.® The boat 
{qarib) was used when necessary to tow the ship with 
oars.’ Ibn Hauqal. who had travelled far and wide, 
was struck by the skilful seamanship that he witnessed 
at Tinnis in the Egyptian Delta, where “ two ships met 
and touched each other, the one going upstream, the other 
downstream, with one and the same wind, each of them 
with bellying sails and sailing with equal rapidity.”® 
The crew had a diver for one of its members.® On the 
Chinese vessels of the 1 1th century A.D. there were black 
slaves who could dive with their eyes open.^® An Arab- 
of the 8/1 4th century reports that the ships of the Indian 
Ocean ordinarily carry four divers {ghattas) who, if the 
water rises in the vessel, rub oil of sesame into their skin, 
stop their nostrils with wax, and proceed to swim round 
the ship as it sails, and stop the leaks with wax ; they can 
deal with twenty to thirty in a day.”^*- A Chinese au- 
thority of the 9th century relates as follows : “ A number 
of doves are kept on the seagoing craft of the Persians. 
These can fly several thousand li, and when set free fly 
homeward in a single flight, bringing good tidings.”^® On 
vessels that sailed the ocean a bowl of rice with grease was 
put out daily for the guardian angels.^® 


(1) Yahya b. Sa‘id, fol. 118 a. 

(2) Muq., p. 12. 

(8) Klaproth, Lettre sur Vinvention de la boiissole, Paris, 1884 

(4) Khitat, I, 210. 

(5) Merveilles de VInde, p. 87. 

(6) Ibid., p. 80. 

(7) Ibid., p. 46. 

(8) p, 108. In the East when the wind was imfavourable the 
sails of the ship’s boats were used for cruising (Marco Polo III, 2). 
(Marco Polo’s words in the Marsden Wright edition are “ provided the 
wind be on the quarter, but not when right aft. ” Translator’s note)- 

(9) Merveilles de VInde. p. 7. 

(10) Chau Ju-kua. p. 82. 

(11) Gildemeister, GGN 1882, p. 444. 

(12) Chau Ju-kua, p. 28. 

(18) Merveilles de VInde, p. 46. 
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In the 10th century Europe had no power over the 
Mediterranean ; it was an Arabian sea. Any one who wish- 
ed to achieve anything had to ally himself with the Sara- 
cens, as did Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi. European 
navigation seems a wretched affair. In the year 935 A.D. 
the ships of the Fatimid Mahdi could raid and plunder 
the South of France, and Genoa, and in the years 1004 and 
1011 Pisa : nevertheless the Fatimid fleet must at that 
time have been decidedly inferior to the Syrian, for in the 
year 301 /913 eighty of their ships were completely defeated 
by twenty-five of the Syrian. The Arabs counted 36 
days’ journey for the Mediterranean ‘‘ from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the port of Antioch This “ port of Antioch 
was Seleucia, which in the 3rd/9th century was the most 
important trading port of Syria the Caliph al-Mu‘tasim 
had had it fortified.® It suffered indeed from the great 
disadvantage that there lay between it and Cyprus the 
famous shoal (sofalah) on which most ships were wrecked.* 
We are also told towards the end of the 3rd/9th century 
that the harbour of the Syrian Tripoli holds a thousand 
vessels ; the military harbour against Byzantium was at 
that time Tyre, which was protected by massive forti- 
fications.® However the advance of the Byzantines in 
the 4/lOth century altered all these conditions in Syria. 
The eastern half of the north African coast is as ill-suited 
for navigation as possible. The only natural roadstead 
between Alexandria and the Gulf of Tunis is that of 
Tripoli. And this was of insufficient depth even for the 
shallow draught of the vessels of the time ; the inhabitants 
used their boats free of charge to help strangers in their 
difficult landing.® Next in order came Tunis, the port of 
Qairawan, near the site of the ancient mistress of the sea, 
Carthage. The story of the “ voyagers to the West 
in Lisbon probably belongs to the 4/lOth century. “ They 
started out to explore the ocean, and discover what it 
contained and how far it reached.” They were eight 
cousins ; they built a passenger ship, victualled it and took 
water to last for months, and launched it as soon as the 


(1) Edrisi, ed. Dozy, p. 214 

(2) Antioch is, e.g., with Procopius still the first of all the Roman 
cities of the Orient (Heyd, Levantenhandel I 24). 

(8) Ibn Khordadbeh, p. 158 ; Micheel Syrus, ed. Chabot, p. 527, 

587. 

(4) Mas‘udi, I, 882. 

(5) Ya'qubi, Geogr., p. 827. 

(6) Ibn Hauqal, p. 46. 

(7) Read mugharribuna. 
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East wind began to blow. After a voyage of some eleven 
days they entered a sea with heavy waves, murky air 
numerous reefs and little light. ^ Fearing disaster they 
shifted sail, and ran southward for twelve days till they 
came to Sheep Island. Thence for twelve days more they 
sailed to an island which was under cultivation. Here they 
were arrested, taken to the capital, thrown into prison, and 
after three days examined with the help of an Arab drago- 
man. When next the West wind blew they were taken 
blindfolded to the coast and allowed to sail away. After 
some three days they reached a country inhabited by 
Berbers. They required two months to get back to 
Spain.* 

The Red Sea was dreaded owing to its reefs and adverse 
winds ; sailing thereon was only possible in the daytime, 
and, owing to the peculiar laws which regulated its winds, 
at a particular season from north to south, and at another- 
in the opposite direction. On this account the Nile water- 
way which runs parallel to the Red Sea maintained its 
great importance for marine navigation too. The port 
of exchange was ‘Aidhab. deep and safe, with entrance 
through a gorge.® Here the wares of Abyssinia, Yemen, 
and Zanzibar were disembarked, carried across the desert 
for twenty days to Asuan or Qus, whence they proceeded 
on the Nile to Cairo.-* Towards the end of the 5/1 1th 
century Aidhab attained a high degree of prosperity, and 
became one of the world-ports ; “ for unknown reasons 
the trade of North Africa passed through it on its east-^ 
ward way ; indeed from 450/1058 to 660/1258 the Egyptian 
pilgrims actually took the route through ‘Aidhab ; not 
before 823/1420 did it lose its importance to Aden.”® 
At that time a tax of eight dinars was levied there on each 
pilgrim.® The traveller Ibn Jubair too in the year 
579/1183 found ‘Aidhab “ one of the most frequented 
harbours of the world, since the ships from India and 


(1) In accordance with ancient opinion the Arabs supposed the 
extreme ocean to be dark. Thus in the East the furthest sea is called 
al-bahr al-zefti “ The Pitchy Sea,” because its water is murky, the winds 
are violent, and darkness is almost continuous. (Reinaud, Abulfeda, 
II. 26). 

(2) Edrisi, ed. Dozy. p. 184. 

Istakhri, p. 80 ; Mas'udi, III, 56 ; Edrisi ed. Brandel, p. 1. 

(8) Wustenfeld, Qalqashandi, p. 169. 

(4) Nasir Khosrau, p. 64. who visited the city in 442/1050. 

(5) Maqrizi. Khitat, I. 194-197 ; 202-208. 

(6) Edrisi Jaubert, I. 133. 
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Yemen put in there, not to mention the pilgrim traffic.” 
He mentions Indian pepper as the staple commodity.^ 

Mas‘udi writes as follow's in the year 332/943 : “ I have 
sailed a good number of seas, the Chinese, the Roman, 
t;hat of the Khazars, the Red Sea and the Arabian Sea, 
and have experienced innumerable terrors, but no- 
where have experienced anything more terrible than the 
African Sea.” In the year 304/916 he sailed from Zanzibar 
(Qanbalu) to Oman : all the sailors with whom he made the 
journey out and back afterwards fell victims to the sea.^ 
The rulers of Zanzibar were already at that time Muham- 
madan ;® the furthest goal of Muhammadan travel in 
Africa was Sofalah (Mozambique), where they were at- 
tracted by the gold treasures of Mashonaland,^ and 
whence iron was mainly exported for fabrication to India, 
where products of high value were made of it.® Modern 
historians give some exact dates : about 908 Mahdishu 
(Mogadoxo in Italian Somaliland) was foimded, as also 
Brawa ; Kilwa in German East Africa about 975.® This 
is based on Rizby’s “ Report on the Zanzibar Dominions,” 
(p.47) who follows the histories current there in these days. 
We have no ancient sources dealing with this subject ; 
possibly the historians of South Arabia will furnish some 
information. 

The “ Persian Sea ” to the Muhammadan mariner 
commenced at Aden, w'ent round Arabia into the Persian 
Gulf, and ended somewhere about where Baluchistan 
commences. Everything else was Indian Ocean. The 
two seas were navigable at opposite seasons ; when the 
one was calm, the other w^as stormy, and vice versa. The 
bad time of the Persian sea begins with the autumnal, 
that of the Indian with the vernal, equinox. The Persian 
sea is navigated at all seasons, the Indian only in winter.’ 
Hence the former is the chief hunting-ground of the 
pirates, because of whom the Arabian coast w^as of the 
worst repute. As early as about the year 200/815 the 
people of Basrah had undertaken an unsuccessful expedi- 
tion against the pirates in Bahrain ;® in the 4/lOth century 

(1) p. 66. 

(2) Prairies, I. 288 foil. 

(8) Ibid. HI. 81. 

(4) Ibid. III. 6. 

(5) Edrisi Jaubert I. 65. 

(6) e.g. Schurtz in Helrriolts Weltgeschichte, vol. 8, p, 428. 

(7) Ibn Rusteh, p. 86 foil. 

(8) Michsel Syrus, ed. Chabot, p. 514. 
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people could not venture to sail the Red Sea except with 
soldiers and especially artillery-men {naffatin) on board.^ 
The island Socotra in particular was regarded as a dan- 
gerous nest of pirates, at which people trembled as they 
passed it. It was the point d'appui of the Indian pirates 
who ambushed the Believers there.* Piracy was never 
regarded as a disgraceful practice for a civilian, nor even 
as a curious or remarkable one. Arabic has formed no 
special term for it ; Istakhri (p. 33) does not even call them 
sea-robbers ,” but designates them by the far milder 
expression “ the predatory.” Otherwise the Indian term 
the harquies is used for them.® 

The most important harbours of the empire on the 
Ocean were Aden, Siraf, and Oman. Of the second rank 
were Basrah, Daibul (at the mouth of the Indus), and 
Hormuz, the port of Kirman. 

Aden was the great centre of the trade between Africa 
and Arabia, and the point d’appui of that between China, 
India and Egypt. Muqaddasi calls it the “ vestibule of 
China. There people could hear of a man starting out 
with 1.000 dirhems and coming home with 1,000 dinars, 
and another starting with 100 and coming home with 500. 
A third started out with incense, and came back with the 
same quantity of camphor in exchange.® 

Siraf was the world-port of the Persian Gulf, through 
which the imports and exports of all Persia passed.® It 
was especially the port for China ; even the goods of Yemen 
intended for China were transhipped in Siraf." About 
300/912 the dues annually levied on the shipping there 
amounted to 253,000 dinars.® The people of Siraf were 
the wealthiest traders in all Persia ; they gave proof of this 
especially in their tall houses of many storeys, built of 
the costly teak wood ; an acquaintance of Istakhri had 
expended 30,000 dinars on his dwelling-house. The mer- 
chant princes were, however, curiously simple in their 
attire ; Istakhri (p. 139) asserts that a man could be seen 
there who possessed four million dinars or more, yet whose 

(1) Muq., p. 12. 

(2) Mas‘udi III. 37 ; Muq., p. 14. 

(3) Gloss. Geogr., 195 ; Merveilles de VInde, p, 193. 

(4) p. 34. 

(5) Muq., p. 97. 

(6) Istakhri. p. 34. 

(7) Silsilet et-tawarikh. ed. Langles (composed about 800 A.H.) 

P 51. 

(8) Ibn al-Balkhi, JRAS 1912, p. 888. 
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dress was not different from that of his employees. Men 
of Siraf conducted business from Basrah also ; Ibn Hauqaf 
met one of these traders, who had property of about three 
million dinars, an amount which the traveller had not 
seen elsewhere.^ Many a man of Siraf spent his whole 
life on the sea, which led to the story that one of them for 
forty years had been embarking from one vessel into 
another, never treading on land.* To Siraf belonged the 
most celebrated shipowner of the time, Muhammad ibn 
Babishad, of whom an Indian king had a portrait executed, 
as the most eminent member of his profession. For 
“ they have the custom of .making portraits of the most 
distinguished men of all sorts.”* This position of Siraf 
had for an effect that the chief language of the Muhammad- 
an traders with India and Eastern Asia was Persian ; at 
any rate even the Arabic works of our period offer a 
number of Persian nautical terms, such as nachoda “ ship- 
owner ,” didhan “ lookout-man,” ruhhan (probably for 
rdh-han) “ captain.”^ On the other hand the “ caller ” 
(the man who communicates the pilot’s orders to the man 
at the helm) is designated by the term munadi, which is 
otherwise familiar in the life of the Arabs.® The captains 
had to swear that they would not wantonly surrender 
any ship to destruction so long as it was in existence and 
not overtaken by destiny.® 

Basrah lay at a distance of two day’s journey from the 
sea upstream.’ In front of the river’s mouth there was a 
sort of Heligoland, an island with the small fort ‘Abbadan, 
whose inhabitants maintained themselves by the manu- 
facture of halfa mats,® and whither people went to per- 
form penance.® Dues were exacted from vessels at this 


(1) p. 206. 

(2) Istakhri, p. 138. 

(8) Mere, de I’Inde, p. 98. 

(4) Not “ captain as it is ordinarily rendered ; his name is ra's< 
or ruhhan (Muq., p. 81). The nakhoda Babishad, who voyages on his 
own vessel, has, e.g. “ the rubban of his vessel ” with him, to sec to the 
navigation. Tales of nautical skill are never credited to the nakhoda, 
always to the rubban. At the present time on the Red Sea the nakhoda 
eJrbahr, the person really in command of the vessel, who gives orders to 
the crew, and curiously enough is at once helmsman and pilot, is 
distinguished from the nakhocUt el-berr, the shipowner (v. Maltzan, Heine 
WaUfahrt rutch Mekka, 1865, I. 71). 

(5) Merveilles de I’Inde, p. 22. 

(6) Ibid., p. 22. 

(7) Istakhri, p. 79. 

(8) Muq., p. 118. 

(») Wuzara, p. 78. 
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place, 1 and it held a garrison against pirates. Six miles 
further seaward there was a building on piles : stakes 
{khashahat) were driven into the ground, and thereon stood 
a lighthouse, which was illuminated at night, so that 
vessels might keep away from the place.® A poet 
of Basrah satirized a lean and bony individual inthe follow* 
ing line : 

“ A face like ‘Abbadan, after which nothing but wood comes 
for his lover . ”2 

Mas‘udi in the 4/lOth century speaks of three wooden 
towers of the sort ;* Nasir Khosrau in the 5/11 th of two.® 
The latter writer describes them more accurately : “ Four 
great stakes of teak wood are driven in, so as to form a 
square, only obliquely, so that the base is broad and the 
apex narrow. They rise fifty meters above the surface 
of the sea, and there is built on the top a square cabin for 
the keeper.” This indicates the weakness of the harbour 
on the Shatt el- Arab : its shallow and narrow entrance. 
“ Of forty ships which enter one comes back ” is what 
Muqaddasi heard stated.® 

The history of the Muhammadan factories in the ex- 
treme East was somewhat troubled.’ As early as the 
eighth century it is recorded that foreign captains had 
their names registered at the bureau of marine commerce 
in Canton, and that this bureau claimed the right of in- 
specting the ship’s paper sand exacting export duty® and 
freight dues before it gave permission for the disembarking 
of goods. The exports of rare and valuable articles was 
forbidden. Attempts at smuggling were punished with 
imprisonment.® Muhammadan factories may perhaps 
have already been in existence at other Chinese places as 
well ; the western colony in Canton was already so popu- 
lous that in the year 758 it could plunder the city, burn the 
warehouses, and make off with the spoil. At the begin- 
ning of the 9th century A.D. we find again at the head of 

( 1 ) Yaqut, Irshad, I, 77. 

(2) Istakhri, 82 ; Muq., p. 12, who speaks of several “ houses ” 
which were illuminated. 

(8) Yatimah, II, 184. 

(4) Mas‘udi, I, 280. 

(5) p. 90. 

(6) p.l2. 

(7) The Chinese sources have.been most recently collected by Fr. 
Hirth and W. W. Rockhill, Chau Ju-kua, St. Petersburg, 1912, p. 9. foil. 

(8) Perhaps a slip for “ import duty ” (Transl.) 

(9) Chau Ju-kua, p. 9 
(10) Ibid., p. 14 foil. 
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the Muhammadan colony in Canton a chief of the same 
religion appointed by the Chinese emperor, who adminis- 
tered justice, preached, and offered prayers for the emperor 
of China at the service in the mosque.^ “ At that time, 
if a vessel arrived, the Chinese would seize the cargo, 
bring it into the sheds, guarantee it for six months till the 
last of the sailors arrived^ when three-tenths were taken 
away, and the rest given to the traders. Goods needed 
by the government were taken at top prices, and paid for 
in cash M'ith no unfairness of any sort. Among such 
articles was camphor, for which the government paid at 
the rate of 50.000 pieces of copper the mana. When not 
taken by the government, camphor fetches only the half.”* 
Other imports were ivory, copper bars, tortoise-shell, and 
rhinoceros-horn, “ of which the Chinese made girdles (?). 

At that time not only did Muslims voyage to China, but 
“ Chinese vessels ” did the like to Oman, Siraf, Ubullah, 
and Basrah.® 

Chinese annals confirm the Arab sailors’ narrative of 
the destruction of the Muhammadan trading stations in 
China,® especially in Khanfu (the modem Canton).'^ 
With the fall of the Tang dynasty all was destroyed in 
South China,® and the scene of marine commerce was 
shifted. The Merveilles de V Inde, which essentially reflect 
the state of affairs in the 4/1 0th century show that in their 
time Kalah or Kedah in Malacca, the predecessor of the 
modern Singapore, constituted the limit of Muhammadan 
navigation. Abu Dulaf says so expressly : “ Kalah is 


(1) Rcinaud, Relation, p. 14. 

(2) It is not clear what this means, but the German cannot be ren- 
dered otherwise. (Translator’s note). 

(3) Reinaud, Relation, p. 46. 

(4) Ibid., p. 85. The query is the author’s. 

(5) Mas’udi, I, 808 ; Hirth and Roekhill in Chau Ju-kua, p. 15, n, 
8., declare it to be most improbable that these “ Chinese vessels ” be- 
longed to Chinese owners or were steeredbysuch, since even the names. 
Aden and Siraf were unknown to the Chinese till the end of the 12th 
century. It agrees with this that the Arabs have no tales to tell of 
Chinese sailors, and that with the destruction of the Muhammadan 
factories in China the “ Chinese vessels ” no longer came into Arabian 
waters. Hence Muhammadan vessels trading with China must be 
understood by the phrase. 

(6) Reinaud, Relation,' p, 62 foil., and Mas‘udi, I. 802; Abulfeda, 
Annals, anno 264. 

(7) For the identification see Hirth and Roekhill, Chau Ju-kua, 

p. 15. 

(8) Richthofen, China, I, 572. 
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the commencement of India, and the limit of navigation ; 
the ships can go no further, else they come to grief.”^ 
Similarly Mas'udi, writing about 332/944 says : “ In Kalah 
at the present time the Muhammadans of Siraf and Oman 
meet the ships that come from China. There too the 
trader of Samarqand who is on his way to China embarks 
on a Chinese vessel.”® At the end of the 10th century, 
however, the Chinese government made great efforts to 
attract oversea commerce once more directly to the 
country. An embassy was sent “ to invite the foreign 
traders of the South Sea and such as crossed the sea into 
foreign lands ” to come to China, promising them favour- 
able conditions for importation. In the year 971 the 
marine bureau in Canton was reorganized ; about 980 
foreign trade became a State monopoly, and private 
transactions with foreigners were to be punished with 
branding of the face and banishment. At that time and 
in the succeeding years a series of Muhammadan traders 
are mentioned, who visited the Chinese court, and were 
there received with remarkable friendliness. In the year 
976 A.D. an Arab brought the first black slave to the Chi- 
nese court ; in the 11th century wealthy people in Canton 
already possess a number of such slaves.® Foreign 
traders had been established for some time not only in 
Canton, but also in Tsuan Chou ; in the year 999 bureaux 
of marine commerce were further opened in the seaport 
towns Hangchou and Mingchou “ at the request and for 
the convenience of foreign officials A Chinese writer 
of the year 1178 asserts that “of all the rich foreign 
countries which have a great store of varied and valuable 
goods none surpasses that of the Arabs. Next to them 
comes Java, the third is Palembang (Sumatra) ; after 
these come many others.”® The same writer records a 
further renewal of navigation to China : “ Travellers from 
the country of the Arabs (Ta-shi) sail first southwards to 
Quilon (Malabar) on small vessels ; there they trans-ship 
into large vessels, and proceed eastwards to Palembang 
(Sumatra).”* The route to China was dictated by the 
direction of the monsoons, which alone rendered the navi- 
gation of the high seas without compass possible ; it is 


(1) Yaqut, III, 458. 

(2) I. 808. 
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described in the Silsilet et-tawarikk ed. Langles (cited by 
Reinaud, Relation des Voyages, Paris, 1845), p. 16 foil., 
and by Ibn Khordadbeh, p. 61 foil, and can be reconstruct- 
ed from the MerveiUes de V Inde. They sailed along the 
Indian coast, or directly from Mascat in about one month 
to the Malabar port Kulam (modem Quilon), then left 
Ceylon on the right (?)^ and went to the Nicobar Islands 
(10 to 15 days from Ceylon), then to Keda in Malacca — 
about a month’s journey from Quilon — ^then to Java and 
the Sunda island Ma’it ; thence in 15 days to Cambodia 
then Cochin China and China. The Chinese coast alone 
demanded two months’ voyage ; further, since in those 
regions only one wind blows for half the year, they had to 
wait for the favourable one. On the return journey they 
sailed 40 days from Tsuanchou to Atyeh (north-west 
point of Sumatra), where they traded, and took to the 
sea again in the following year, in order to reach home in 
some 30 days with the help of the regular winds.® In 
the absence of all instruments for navigation such a voyage 
was an adventure ; a captain, who had made it seven 
times, is mentioned with the greatest admiration.® “ It 
was a miracle if any one remained safe and sound on the 
journey out ; a sheer impossibility to come home safely.”^ 
Hence we are not surprised that at the first sight of home 
the look-out man shouts down from the mast ; “ God have 
mercy on all who cry : God is great !, ” and the crew all 
reply “ God is great ! ”, congratulate each other, and weep 
for joy and happiness.® 

(1) The writer must mean the left (translator’s note). 

The Chinese Chau Ju-kua in the I8th century also reckons a 
month from Sumatra to Malabar with the monsoon (p. 87). 

Marco Polo, III, 4. As early as the fifth century A.D. the 
pilgrim Fa Hien had gone home from India by this route. 

(2) This at least is what is stated in a Chinese report of the 12th 
century A.D. Chau Ju-kua, p. 114. 

(8) Men. de I’Inde, p. 80. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid., p. 91. 


D. S. Margoliouth. 


{Conclvded.) 
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TRANSLATION OF ASH SHAMA'IL OF TIRMIZI 
{Continued from our last issue) 

On the dress of the Prophet 

Umm Salma^ says that among garments the Qamis^ * 
was liked by the Prophet most. Asma’ bint Yazid® says 
that the sleeves of the shirt of the Prophet reached to 
the wrists. Mu‘awiya* bin Qurra heard his father say 
that he went to the Prophet with a large number of men 
who were of the tribe of Muzaina with a ^dew to turn them 
into his disciples, and he saw that his shirt was put off or 
the buttons of his shirt were untied. He said that he 
put his hand in the collar of the Prophet’s shirt so that he 
touched the Khatimu'n-Nuhuwat. ® 

Anas ® bin Malik narrates that (once) the Prophet of 
■God came out (of his house) being supported by Usama 
bin Zaid’ (f.e., owing to illness he took the help of Usama 
in coming out of the house). There was Qitri® cloth on 
him, and he had worn it in the mode of tawashshuh ; ® 
then he offered prayers (as Imam) with all the people.^® 

(1) Umm Salma died A.H. 59 — A.D, 678. Al-Ma‘arif, p. 67. 

(2) Qamis, a shirt, sewn garment with two sleeves, not opened 
(down the front), worn beneath the other clothes ; Lane, Arabic 
Lexicon, Vol. II. p. 2564, 

(8) Asma’ bint Yazid was a reliable Traditionist. She took part 
in the battle of Yarmuk (5th Rajab A.H. 15, A.D. 636). AUIsaba^ Vol 
TV, p. 445. 

(4) Mu‘awiya bin Qurra died A.H. 118 — A.D. 781. Taqrib at- 
Tahzib, p. 858. 

(5) See page 184, Note 9. Vol. VII, No. 8. 

(6) See page 179, Note 1. Vol. VII, No. 8. 

(7) Usama bin Zaid died A.H. 54 — A.D. 678. Taqrib at-Tahzib, 
p. 26. 

(8) Qitri a kind of striped cloth. 

(9) Tawashshuh denotes a mjode of wearing the scarf under the 
right armpit slung on the left shoulder. 

(10) Tirmiz! narrates the subsequent interesting story in this con- 
nection and it throws valuable light on the view of life taken by the 
learned Traditionists. They considered life to be transitory and 
absolutely unstable. Muhammad bin*al-Fazl narrates that he was 
question^ about this Tradition by Yahy& bin Ife^in who was a great 
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‘Abd bin Humaid ^ says that Muhammad bin al- 
Fazl ® told (him) that Yahya bin Ma‘in ® asked him this 
tradition when he first sat (for lessons) under him. Then 
Muhammad bin al-Fazl said that HammM bin Salama* 
related to him this Tradition; then Yahya bin Ma‘in ® said 
that if he saw the book it would have been better. Then 
he (Muhammad bin al-Fazl) * rose up to take out the book, 
but Yahya bin Ma‘in caught hold of his robe and said, 
“ Dictate it to me for I fear that I may not meet you ” ‘ 
Muhammad bin al-Fazl says that he dictated the Tradi- 
tion to him ; then he took out the book and read it out to 
him. 

Abu Sa‘id al-Khudri ® says that when the Prophet of 
God wore new apparel he used to call it by its proper 
name such as turban or shirt or scarf and would say that 
all praise was due to God who made him wear that dress, 
and he would then pray for the sanctity * of the clothes 
that he might wear it for the comfort of the body and 
not for pride and show) ; and for the well-being of the thing 
for which it was made and asked for protection against 
evil and the evil of the thing for which it was made. 

Traditionist himself and who was said to have taken down, in his own 
hand, no less than ten hundred thousand Traditions. Muhammad bin 
al-Fazl was on the point of relating it when Yahya remarked that the 
Tradition would be more credible and acceptable if it were related from 
his book. Muhammad bin al-Fazl thereupon turned to fetch the book 
but Yahya held him by his clothes and remarked ; “ Life is transitory. 
No one has any knowledge of his death. So narrate it first orally and 
you may relate it again from the book for confirmation.” Muhammad 
bin al-Fazl acted up to his wish. 

(1) ‘Abd bin Humaid a reliable authority on Hadith, died 
A.H. 249 — A.D. 863, see Taqrib at-Tahziby p. 249. 

(2) Muhammad bin al-Fazl died A.H. 223 or 224, A.D. 837 or 
838. Taqrib aUTahzib, p. 335. 

(3) Yahya bin Ma‘in died A.H. 233 — A.D. 847. Taqrib at^ 
Tahzib, p. 895. 

(4) Hammad bin Salama died A.H. 167 — A.D. 783, Al-Ma^arif, 
p. 252 and Taqrab aUTahzih, p. 101. 

(5) See page 192, Note 11. Vol. VII. No. 3. 

(6) See page 192, Note 10. Vol. VII. No. 8. 

(7) Life being uncertain, death may overtake him at any momenta 
Delay in writing may prove dangerous. 

(8) Abu Said al-Khudri’s name was Sa‘d bin Malik al-Ansari, 
He died (according to AUMa^’arif, p. 186) in A.H. 74 — ^A.D. 698; see also 
Taqrib aUTahzib, p. 141. See also p. 185, n 5. 

(9) It is meant for screening the body and keeping off heat and 
cold. When wearing clothes a man should offer up prayers and thanks- 
giving to (iod ; this imparts blessings on the clothes. 

(10) The evil of the dress, so to say, is (1) that it is made from unlaw- 
ful income, (2) that it is unclean and (8) that one wears it for pride and 
show. 
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Anas bin Malik ^ says that among dresses the Prophet 
of God loved to wear was the Hibara. ^ Abu Juhaifa * 
said that he saw the Prophet wearing a red garment 
and he remembered it as distinctly as if even then he was 
looking at the brightness of the two calves of the Prophet’s 
legs. Sufyan^ says that he considered it to be a Yaman 
scarf. 

Bara’ bin ‘ Azib ® says that he saw not any person in a 
red dress more beautiful than the Prophet. The hair of 
his head reached nearly down to the shoulders. 

Abu Rimsa® says that he saw the Prophet wearing 
two green garments on him. 

Qaila'^ bint Makhrama says that she saw the Prophet 
having on him two old cloths dyed with saffron ; and 
according to her the colour of the cloth was certainly fading 
There is a long story about this Tradition.® 


(1) Sec page 179, Note 1. Vol. VII. No. 3. 

(2) //iftamisaYamani sheet in which there are red or yellow lines 
and this is one of the best of the rabbinic clothes. 

It will be remembered that there is an apparent contradiction be- 
tween the tradition related by Umm Salma (at the beginning of this 
chapter) and that by Anas bin Malik. Learned scholars have reconciled 
this apparent divergence between the two Traditions. They hold 
that among inner garments the shirt {Qamis) was the most favoured 
of the Prophet and among other mantles the toga (Hibara)^ a large loose 
sheet, was the most countenanced. 

(3) See page, 189, Note 3. Vol. VII. No. 8 . 

(4) Sufyan as-Suri died A.II. 161 — -A.D. 777., AUMa'‘arify p. 249 

(5) See page 180, Note 1. VoL VII. No. 3 

(6) See page 189, Note 4. Vol. VII. No. 3. 

(7) Qaila bint Makhrama was a companion of the Prophet, see 
Taqrib aUTahzib, p. 474. 

(8) The author did not relate the story, as he had only to deal with 
the dresr>. The story is this : — At-Tabrani narrates that a man came to 
the Prophet and saluted him ; the Prophet returned his salutation ; 
the Prophet had at the time two old garments on. Both of these had been 
dyed with saffron but, being old, the colour had faded. And the Pro- 
phet had a branch of the date-tree in his hand and he sat in qurfusa 
posture ( an Arabian mode of sittii\g with the knees close 
to the belly and the hands folded under the armpits, or embracing the 
legs) • Qaila bint Makhrama says that when she saw the humility of the 
Prophet she trembled ; then the Prophet looked at her and told her to 
clear her mind of fear and her fear undoubtedly disappeared. See 
AUIsaba, Vol. IV., p. 755. 

*Iyaz says in Ash-Shifa\ “ Observe our Prophet’s disposition and 
conduct towards worldly wealth.” It will be found that the treasures 
of the earth and everything received as trophies had become lawful 
for the Prophet. During his life-time the countries of the Hi^, 
Yaman and the rest of Arabia were brought under subjugation. The 
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Ibn ‘Abbas ^ narrates that the Prophet said : “ Choose 
white garments to wear ; those who are alive ought to 
wear the same and you shroud your dead in it ; verily 
it is better than all other clothes.’’ 

Samura bin Jundub^ relates that the Prophet said ; 
“ Wear white clothes ; verily it is very pure and clean ; and 
shroud your dead in it.” 

‘A’isha® says that one morning the Prophet came out 
of the house and there was a black woollen scarf on him. 
Mughira bin Shu‘ba^ says that the Prophet had worn a 
Jubba ^ of R(im, with tight sleeves. ® 

sixth part of the produce of these countries and the Jizya (poll- 
tax) canae to him, as also costly presents from different 
countries. But he did not take anything from all these riches for his 
own use, and from all this wealth he did not keep a single dirham (a 
silver coin) for personal use. On the contrary he spent it wherever 
necessary, thus making others rich and strengthening Muslims at 
large. He used to say that he did not wish that the mountain of Uhud 
should be turned into gold for his benefit or that any dinar (a gold coin) 
might remain with him, but if he would keep any dinar it would be for 
the clearance of debts. Once some dinars came to him. He divided 
them and there remained some balance. He kept the residue with one 
of his wives. He could not sleep till he rose up and divided the remain- 
ing dinars. They said he got rest after that. It is narrated that when 
he died his armour had to be pawned for the support of his family 
He economised in food, drink, dress and housing which are unavoidable 
necessities. He used to wear whatever he got and cither distribute 
gold-embroidered silken robes to those who came to him or keep some 
for those who were not present at the time of distribution. 

(1) See page 183, Note 10. Vol. VII. No. 8. 

(2) Samura bin Jundub died A.H. 58, — ^A.D. 677, Taqrib aUTahzih 
p. 160 and alAsaba, Vol. II., p. 260. 

(8) See page 186, Note 4. Vol. VII. No. 3. 

(4) Mughira bin Shu‘ba died A.H. 50 — A.D. 670. See Taqrib at- 
Tahzib, p. 861. 

(5) Jubba, a well-known garment of the kind of those called 
muqattiyaU According to ‘lyaz a garment cut out and sewn ; according 
to Ibn Hajar and others a double garment quilted with cotton, or some- 
times with wool ; a single garment not quilted with anything. Most 
probably not much resembling the modern garment more generally 
known by the same name, for a description and representation of 
which see Lane’s Modem Egyptians, Chapter I ; and Lane, Lexicon 
Vol. I, part 2, p. 871. 

(6) This Traditiop has inclined the learned scholars in Islam to 
hold that there can be hardly any objection against any Musalman 
wearing a dress that customarily belongs to the members of some other 
faith provided it is clean. They argue that the Prophet himself had no 
hesitation in wearing4heidi*ess of the inhabitants of the eastern Roman 
Empire who belong^ to the Christian denomination. 
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On the manner of living adopted by the Prophet^ 

Muhammad bin Sirin ^ says, “ I was near Abu Huraira^ 
who had on him two cotton clothes dyed with red earth 
and he wiped his nose with one of these and exclaimed in 
surprise ‘ wah ! wak ! (Bravo ! Bravo !) Abu Huraira 
wipes his nose with kattan (linen).’ ^ Certainly I saw him 
in the condition when he used to fall down on the space 
between the pulpit of the Prophet and the chamber of 
‘A’isha® in a state of senselessness. Then the passers- 
by would come and place their feet on his neck. ® It was 
supposed that he was mad ; he was really not mad but 
hungry.” 

Malik bin Dinar ^ says that the Prophet would never 
fill his belly with bread and meat except in Zafaf. Malik 
says that he asked one of the inhabitants of the desert 
the meaning of Za faf and he replied that it was ‘ eating 
with the people.’^ 

(1) This chapter on the manner of living adopted by the Prophet 
has been repeated in Tirmizi towards the end of his book. The purpose 
of the author in this chapter, seems to be, to show the hardships endured 
by the Prophet and, in the repeated chapter, to point out in detail the 
things taken by the Prophet. 

(2) Muhammad bin Sirin, died A.H. 110 — A.D. 728, see Taqrib 
at-Tahzih, p. 322. 

(3) Page 183, Note 4. Vol. VII. No. 8. 

(4) Abu Huraira says that now he had become rich so that he 
wiped his nose with linen but there were such bad times for him that 
owing to hunger he would fall down on the ground and people took him 
to be senseless and mad. 

It was the custom among the Arabs to place their feet on the neck 
of the mad so that the latter might be relieved of madness. This in- 
cident about Abu Huraira is related in connection with the Prophet 
to show the troubles and tribulations undergone by him in those days. 
Abu Huraira was the special attendant of the Prophet and, if such were 
his condition, that of the Prophet can be easily imagined. 

(5) Page 186, Note 4. Vol. VII. No. 3. 

(6) See Note (4) above. 

(7) Malik bin Dinar died A.H. 130 — A.D. 747, see Taqrib aUTahzib^ 
p. 844. 

(8) This Tradition brings apparent discredit upon the Prophet 
as he is represented to eat to satiation only in the company of outsiders. 
The true explanation, however, rests in the fact that the Prophet never 
ate to satisfaction when dining alone. But he gratified his hunger 
either in the company of his guests or when he became a guest himself, 
considering that his guests or hosts would cease to eat if he stopped 
dining abruptly. He always preferred to keep himself hungry to some 
extent. 

The Prophet would never eat to satiation whether he was dining 
alone or in company with guests. Satiation in his case meant eating 
only up to two-thirds of his capacity. 
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On the stockings of the Prophet 

Buraida’s^ father narrates that Najjashi^ sent a pair 
of plain black stockings ; then the Prophet wore both of 
them and performed ablutions and made masah^ on them. 
Mughira bin Shu‘ba^ said that Dihya^ sent a present of a 
pair of stockings to the Prophet ; the Prophet put on both 
of them and Isra’iP said that he heard from Jabir"^ who 
heard from ‘Amir® who said that there was a Jubba^ 
also ; the Prophet wore both of them till they were torn. 
The Prophet did not know whether they^^ were clean or 
not.i^ 

On the shoes of the Prophet 

Qatada^^ says that he asked Anas bin Mfilik^® as to what 
kind of shoes the Prophet wore ; he replied that he wore 


(1 ) Page 185, Note 1 . Vol. VII. No. 3. 

(2) Najjashi is the title of the king of Abyssinia. He accepted 
Islam and died A.H. 9, A.D. 630. He sent a })air of black stockings to 
the Prophet. The stockings were plain as they had no designs worked 
on them or were of ])lain leather without any hair on them. 

(3) Masah means drawing the hand over the surface of any liquid 
or over the head or any part of the body in order to wipe it. At the 
time of ablution it is incumbent on Muslims to wash also the two feet. 
But if any one wears stockings, he is at liberty not to take them off and 
draw the wet hands over the upper parts of the stockings. This acts as 
a substitute for washing the two feet. 

(4) See p. 564, Note 4. 

(5) See page 183, Note 7. 

(6) Isra’il was a pupil of Jabir al-Ja‘fi. Sec ‘Ali al-Qari’s Com- 
mentary on Ash-Shama'il, Vol. I, p. 157. 

(7) The full name of Jabir is Jabir bin Yazid al-JaTi. He was the 
teacher of Isra’il, vide ‘ Ali al-Qari’s Commentary on Ash-ShamaHly 
Vol. I., p. 157. Jabir, according to Taqrih at-Tahzib, p. 64, died after 
A.H. 100 — A.D. 718, and is not a reliable Traditionist. 

(8) The full name of ‘Amir is ‘Amir bin Sharahil ash-Sha‘bi. He 
died in A.H. 105 — A.D. 728, see Al-Ma^arif p. 229, and Taqrih at- 
Tahziby p. 185. 

(9) See page 564, Note 5. 

(10) From this Tradition we draw the inference that if we do not 
know whether a thing is clean or not we may take it as clean and its use 
is, therefore, lawful. 

(11) Ibn ‘Abbas narrates that the Prophet was once in a jungle. 
He hfiid worn one of the stockings and was about to put on the other 
when a crow flew away with it. After it had been taken to a consider- 
able height it was thrown on the ground. Out came a snake. There- 
upon the Prophet praised God for saving him so miraculously and con- 
sidered it advisable for all Muslims to wear their stockings after shak- 
ing them and to begin with the right leg. See Al-Manawi, Com- 
mentary on osh-ShamaHl, Vol. I., p. 158. 

(12) See page 186, Note 5. Vol. VII. Note. 8. 
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shoes*^ having straps (of leather) fixed to each one. Ibn 
‘Abbas^ says that the straps of the shoes of the Prophet 
were double i.e., each shoe had two straps. 

‘Isa bin Tahman® says that Anas bin Malik produced 
a pair of shoes without hair^ to show him, having 
two straps, and narrated that both of them were the shoes 
of the Prophet. ‘Ubaid bin Juraih® said to Ibn ‘Umar,® 
■“ I see that you wear shoes without hair.”' lie replied 
that he certainly saw the Prophet wearing such shoes as 
had no hair and performing ablutions with them. So 
he (Ibn ‘Umar) loved to wear shoes without hair.® 

Abu Huraira® says that the shoes of the Prophet had 
two straps. ‘Amr bin Hurais^® says that he saw the 
Prophet offering prayers, wearing a pair of shoes sewn in 
pieces of leather. Abu Huraira narrates that the Prophet 
once said, “ Amongst you, none should walk with one shoe 
on. One ought to wear both of them at the same time or 
put them off altogether.” 

Jabir^^ relates that the Prophet certainly forbade every 
one to eat with the left hand or to walk with one shoe on. 
Abu Huraira^^ narrates that the Prophet said, “ When 
any one amongst you puts on shoes, he ought to begin 
with the right foot and put off with the left, so that the 


(1) The reader must not be misled by the term ‘ shoe ’ which was 
far different from that usually worn now-a-days. The shoe in the 
Arabia of those times resembled a Roman sandal being a foot-covering. 


consisting usually of a sole only, held to the foot by two thongs. 

(2) See page" 188, Note 10. Vol. VII. Note. 3. 

(3) ‘Isa bin Tahm&n was a reliable Traditionist. Al-Bukhari 
and An-Nasa’i narrated Traditions in their books on his authority. 
See Taqrib at-Tahzib, p. 296. 

(4) Sometimes they prepared shoes in Arabia without removing 
hair from the skin, (•onsequently the Traditionist mentions the hair. 

(5) ‘Ubaid bin Juraih was a reliable Traditionist. Al-Bukhari, 
Muslim and others narrated Traditions on his authority. He lived in 
Madinah and died after A.H. 100— A.D. 718. See Taqrib at-Tahzib, 
p. 254 and ‘Ali al-Qari’s Commentary on Ash-Shama'il, Vol. I., p. 161. 

(6) See page 189, Note 1. Vol. VII. Note. 8. 

(7) By this question he wanted to know why he wore shoes without 
hair which rich men used. 

(8) That is, to follow in the footsteps of the Prophet he used to 
wear shoes without hair. Those who saw the Prophet wear shoes with- 
out hair followed his example. 

(9) See page 188, Note 1. Vol. VII. Note. 8. 

(10) ‘Amr bin Hurais died, A.H. 85 — ^A.D.704, .4I-/soha, Vol. II» 
p. 1268. 
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right foot will be used first w'hen putting on and the last 
the left foot first) when putting off.” 

‘A’isha^ says that in all personal habits, such as 
combing, wearing shoes and performing ablutions, the 
Prophet preferred to begin from the right. Abfi Huraira 
says that the shoes of the Prophet as also those of Abft 
Bakr* and ‘Umar® had two straps, and the first to use shoes 
with one strap only was ‘Uthman,^ 

On the ring of the Prophet 

Anas bin Malik® says that the ring of the Prophet was 
made of silver but its bezel was Abyssinian.® Ibn ‘Umar'^ 
narrates that the Prophet certainly had a ring made of 
silver ; he used it as a seal but did not wear it. Anas says 
that the ring of the Prophet was of silver, its bezel was 
(also) made of silver. 

Anas bin Malik says that when the Prophet wanted to 
write letters to ‘Ajam (non-Arabs) he was told the people 
of ‘Ajam did not accept letters as genuine unless stamped 
with a seal ; so the Prophet had a ring made. Anas says, 
“ Verily even now 1 see its whiteness on the Prophet’s 
hand.”® Anas bin Malik* says that the ring of the Prophet 
had the inscription ‘‘ Muhammad ” in one line, ‘‘ Rasul ” 
(i.c.. Messenger) in another and ‘‘ Allah” (God) in another.^® 

(1) See page 186, Note 4. Vol. VII. No. 8. 

(2) Abu Bakr was the First Caliph (A.H. 11-18 — A.D.682-634.) 

(3) ‘Urnar was the Second Caliph (A.H. 18-28 — ^A.D. 634-644). 

(4) ‘Uthm&n was the Third Caliph (A.H. 23-35 — A.D. 644-656). 

(5) See page 179, Note 1. 

(6) The expression ‘ its bezel was Abyssinian ’ has been explained 
by ‘Ali al-Qari in the Commentary on ash-Shama'il, Vol. I., p. 170, as 
follows : — 

“ It may mean that the bezel was brought from Abyssinia or it 
was black just like the colour of an Abyssinian or its maker was an 
Abyssinian or the engraver of it was an Abyssinian. The last two 
explanations tally with the ensuing Hadith where it is stated that 
its bezel was, like the ring, of silver.” 

(7) See page 189, Note 1. Vol. VII. No. 8. 

(8 ) The beauty of the ring in the hand of the Prophet had made such 
a deep impression on his mind that at the time of giving its description 
he seemed to see it vividly. 

(9) See page 179, Note 1. Vol. VII. No. 8. 

(10) Some say that out of respect for God the word “ Allah ” was 
placed in the first line, the word “ Rasul ” (Messenger) in the second 
and the word ” Muhamm^ ” in the third. Others say that the 
word “ Muhammad ’’was in the first line, the word “ Rasul ” (Messen- 
ger) in the second and the word “ Allah ” (God) in the third as in the 
Qur’&n we find “ Muhammad Rasfil All&h.” (Muhammad the 
Messenger of God). 
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Anas narrates that the Prophet wrote letters to Kisra 
(the surname of kings of Persia), Qaisar (the surname of 
Homan Emperors, ‘Caesar ’) and Najjashi.^ He was 
told that they did not accept letters unless stamped with 
a, seal. Then the Prophet had a- ring made of which the 
bezel was of silver, and “ Muhammad Rasul Allah ” 
(Muhammad the Messenger of God) was engraved on it. 
Anas bin Malik relates that the Prophet used to take off 
his ring at the time of going to the privy. Ibn ‘Umar^ 
says that the Prophet had a ring made of silver ; it used 
to be on one of the fingers of the Prophet ; later on it 
adorned the fingers of Abu Bakr® and of ‘Umar.^ Then 
it was on the finger of ‘Uthman® and afterwards it fell 
into the well of Arts.® It had “ Muhammad Rasfil 
Allah ” engraved on it. 

On the wearing of the ring by the Prophet 

Ali bin Abfi Talib’ narrates that the Prophet used 
to wear a ring on (a finger of) the right hand. Hammad 
bin Salama ® says that he saw Ibn Abu Rafi‘® wearing 
the ring on (a finger of) his right hand, and he asked the 
reason thereof. He replied that he had seen ‘ Abdullah 
bin Ja‘far^® wearing the ring on (a finger of) the right hand 
and was told by him that the Prophet used to wear the 
ring on the right hand. 


(1) See page 566, Note 2. 

(2) See page 189, Note 1. Vol. VII. No. 3. 

{&) See page 568, Note 2. 

f4) See page 568, Note 3. 

f5) See page 568, Note 4. 

(6) Arts is the name of a garden near the mosque of Qaba near 
Medina. In the well of this garden the ring fell from the hand of 
Mu‘aiqib, the slave of ‘Uthman, the Third Caliph, who made a search for 
it for three days. The water of the well was pumped out but there was 
no sign whatsoever of the ring. There was a special charm in this ring. 
So long as it existed the Government of the Caliphate went on smoothly. 
Its loss brought about great disorder in the administration of the Cali- 
phate, so much so that Caliph ‘Uthman was killed. .The secret divine 
influence associated with the ring was like the charm attached to the 
Ting of King Solomon. 

(7) See page 180, Note 8. Vol. VII. No. 8. 

(8) See page 562, Note 4. 

(9) The name of Ibn Abfl R4fi‘ is ‘Abdur Rahm&n. He was 
teacher of Hamm&d bin Salama (who died in A.H. 167 — A.D. 788 ; see 
AhMa'arif, p. 252 and Taqrib at-Tahzib, p. 229.) 

(10) ‘AbduMh bin Ja‘nir bin Ab! T&lib died A.H. 80 — A.D. 699 
see Taqrib at-Tahzib, p. 195. 
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Ibn ‘Umar^ says that the Prophet had a ring made of 
silver and its bezel, which used to be turned towards the 
palms, bore the inscription ‘ ‘Muhammad RasQl Allah 
(Muhammad the Messenger of God). The Prophet forbade 
others to use this inscription. This was the very ring- 
which Mu‘aiqib* dropped m the well of Aris.® 

Ja‘far as-Sadiq^ heard from his father, Muhammad 
al-Baqir,® who said that Hasan® and Husain’ (on whom 
be the blessings of God) used to wear the ring on the- 
fingers of the left hand. 

Anas® relates that the Prophet used to wear a ring 
on a finger of the left hand. Ibn ‘Umar says that the 
Prophet had a ring made of gold.® He used to wear it 
on (the fingers of) the right hand. Then the people began 
to make gold rings. The Prophet threw it away and said 
that he would never wear gold rings again. Then the- 
people also threw away their gold rings. 

On the sword of the Prophet 

Anas^® says that the Qabi‘a (handle or hilt) of the Pro- 
phet’s sword^^ was made of silver, Talib bin Hujair^^ 


(1) See page 189, Note 1. Vol. VII. No. 3. 

(2) Mu‘aiqib died during the Caliphate of ‘Uthman (seepage 199, 
Note 3) or ‘ Ali bin Abu Talib (see page 2, Note 3,) All bin Abu Talib 
was the Fourth Caliph, A.H. 35-40— A.D. 566-661. See AUTaqrib 
p. 360. 

(3) See page, 569, Note 6. 

(4) Ja‘far as-SMiq died, according to Taqrib at-Tahzib, p. 68, in- 
A.H. 148 — A.D. 765, and according to Al-Ma^arif p. 110, in A.H. 146, 
— A.D. 763. 

(5) Muhammad al-Baqir died A.H. 117 — A.D. 735, see Al-Ma'arif 

p. 110. 

(6) Hasan bin ‘Ali bin Abi Talib, died A.H. 49— A.D. 669, Al- 
Ma'^arif p. 108. See also p. 181, Note 2. Vol. VII. No. 3. 

(7) Husain bin ‘Ali bin Abi Talib died A.H. 61— A.D. 680. Al~ 
Ma'arif, p. 109. 

(8) See page i79. Note 1. Vol. VII. No. 3. 

(9) This happened when the use of gold was not unlawful for men> 

(10) See page 179, Note 1. Vol. VII. No. 8. 

(11) This sword refers to the famous sword called “ Zulfaq4r, ” 
see Al-Mtmawi, Vol. I., p. 193. 

(12) T&lib bin Hujair was a reliable Traditionist and died after A.H. 
100 — A.D. 718. Taqrib At-Tahzib, p. 181. Ibn Al-Qattan considers 
him to be one of the weak narrators, but Adh-Dhahabi holds that he 
was a reliable Traditionist. Al-Bukhari has narrated Hadith on his 
authority, see AUMunavoi, Vol. I., p, 194. 
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narrates from Hfld^ (son of ‘Abdullah bin Sa‘id)2 who 
narrates from his grandfather^ that the Prophet entered 
Mecca on the day of the conquest of Mecca and on his 
sword was silver and gold. Talib says that he asked Hud 
to describe the silver ( which was in the hilt) and he replied 
that the Qabi‘a (handle) of the sword was of silver. Ibn 
Sirin^ says that he had a sword made like the sword of 
Samura bin Jundub,^ and Samura believed that his sword 
was like the sword of the Prophet, the maker being (of 
the tribe of) Bani Hanifa.® 

On the armour of the Prophet 


Az-Zubair*^ bin al-‘Awwam says that the Prophet had 
two suits of armour® on the day of the battle of Uhud.® 
He stood by a stone and could not climb^® on it. Then 


(1) Hud bin ‘Abdullah al-‘Abdi died after A.H. 100 — A.D. 718, 
Taqrib at- Tahzib p. 382. 

(2) ‘Abdullah bin Sa‘id was a reliable Traditionist. Al-Bukhari 
has narrated Hadith on his authority. The name of the father of ‘Abd- 
ullah is Sa‘d and not Sa‘id as given in the text ; Al-Munawi, Vol. I 

p. 194. . ^ . 

(3) The name of the maternal grandfather of Hud is Mazida bin 
Jabiror more correctly bin Malik. He was a companion of the Prophet. 
Taqrib at-Tahzib p. 350. ‘Ali al-Qadri in his Commentary (Vol. I., 
p. 194) says that the w^ord is Mazyada. 

(4) See page 195, Note 8. Vol. VII. No. B 

(5) See page 195, Note 2. Vol. VII. No. 3 

(6) The tribe of Bani Hanifa was famous for the manufacture of 
swords. The name of one of the swords of the Prophet was Masur. 
It was the sword which he inherited from his father. The name of 
another was Qazib and a third was called Qula‘i’; Qula‘ being a desert 
where it was manufactured. His other s'words were called Battar 
Half, Mikhzam, Rasub and ‘Azb, see Madarij^ p. 1034. 

(7) Az-Zubair bin al-‘Awwam died A.H. 36 — A.D. 656. See 
Taqrib at-Tahzib, p. 127. 

(8) The names of these two armours are “ Dhat al-Fudul and 
‘‘ Fizza.” See Al-Munawi, Vol. I, p. 197. The Prophet had seven 
armours or coats-of-niail. Besides the above two, the name of the 
other armours are — 

i. “ Sughdiya,” 

ii. “ Dhat al-Wishah.” 

iii. “ Dhat al-Hawashi,’* 

iv. “ AFBatra’,” and 


V. “Al-Kharbaq.” 

See Al-Murkawi, Vol. I, p. 196. 

(9) The Battle of Uhud took place in A.H. 8, A.D. 624. All al- 


Qari, Vol. I, p. 197. , ^ „ 

(10) The Prophet tried to climb upon a high stone so that his foUow- 
ers might see him, hear his voice, gather round him and in tliis way the 
doubt of his being killed might be removed. 
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he made Talha^ sit down and climbed on his back. Thus 
he climbed on to the stone. Az-Zubair said that he 
heard the Prophet saying that paradise or salvation was 
necessary (as a reward) for Talha. Sa’yib bin Yazid* 
relates that on the day of the battle of Uhud the Prophet 
had two armours on him, wearing one over the other. 

(1) Talha bin ‘Ubaidull&h at-Taimi died in the battle ofal-Jamal, 
A.H. 86 — A.D. 656. Taqrib at-Tahzib, p. 182. 

(2) sa’yib bin Yazld died A.H. 91 — A.D. 709. Taqrib at-Tahzib 
p. 188. Al-Munawi, Vol. I., p. 198, says that this Tradition which 
sa’yib narrated was on the authority of some other Traditionist, as he 
was born in the year A.H. 8 — A.D. 624 in which the battle of Uhud 
took place. See also ‘Ali al-Qari, Vol. I., p. 198. 


Hidayet Hosain. 


{To be continued). 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN 
MODERN PERSIA 
The judicial service 

{Continued from our last issue) 

Except in so far as the law allows administrative 
officers, who have passed the Law Examination, to be 
appointed to a higher grade in lieu of their previous service, 
all persons recruited to the Judicial Service have to start 
from the lowest grade and to serve in each grade for three 
years (11). Students who have been sent for study 
abroad by the Ministry, or have gone at their own expense 
after entering the service, are allowed to reckon their 
period of study for purposes of promotion, provided it does 
not exceed five yearsJ The Law of Judicial Organisation 
requires the Ministry to send at least five members of the 
judicial service for study to Europe every year. The rules 
of promotion will be considered presently. 

All aspirants for the judicial service must be Persian 
subjects, at least twenty-five years in age, and must have 
passed an examination, oral as well as written, the subjects 
of which are prescribed by the statute. The syllabus of 
the Teheran Law Class is based on this statutory prescrip- 
tion. Foreign diplomas are recognised so far as they cover 
the syllabus, but examinations in the remaining subjects 
have to be passed. The following are debarred from en- 
trance to the service : — ^Persons punished, or under trial, 
for crimes and misdemeanours ; persons notorious for heresy 
{fasad-i aqidah), immorality {fasad-i akhlaq) or sinfulness 
(jisq) ; confirmed opium-eaters. The statute of Judicial 
Service leaves the selection of candidates to a Special 
Regulation, but a law of June 8, 1929, empowers the 
present Minister to select suitable persons from the quali- 
fied students of the Law Class.* Subject to some statu- 
tory exceptions, all appointments must be made to the 

(1) Supplement to the Law of Judicial Service {MtUammitni- 
Qanun-uIstikhdam-i-Quzzat) ; Musawwibat, vol. IV, p.26. 

(2) The Teheran Law Class was instituted by a lu^latibnof 1928. 
It provides instruction in the Five Codes of Persia. Lectures are deli- 
vered on working days between 5 and 7 p.m.; the session begins from 
October and ends in May. All persons in the first sixgrades of the judi- 
cial service were required to join this Class unless they were over forty- 
five years of age, or were studying in the College of Politics (of the 
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first grade of the service. An officer of the first grade is 
generally appointed as a Petty Court Judge.^ 

At present all recruitments to the Judicial service are 
controlled by the Minister of Justice. But Article 83 of 
the Constitution, as interpreted by the statute, empowers 
the king to appoint the Chief Justice and the Public 
Prosecutor of the High Court with the sanction of the 
Minister of Justice.^ Officers of the Parkah are appointed 
by the Minister on the recommendation of the Public 
Prosecutor of the High Court. The formal sanction of the 
King is necessary for all appointments (10). 

The promotions and punishments of all judicial officers 
and the conduct of the departmental examination have 
been assigned to a ‘ Departmental Council ’ (Mahkama-i 
Intizami). The qualifications required of members of 
this Council are fairly high.® They must be trained 
judicial officers who have risen at least to the ninth grade, 
have put in at least ten years of service, are approaching 
the age of retirement, and have not been subjected to 
departmental punishment amounting to deprivation of 
grade during the last ten years. Membership of the 
Couneil may not be refused if sufficient qualified officers 
are not available, nor can it be resigned except in case of 
retirement from government service or punishment after 
trial. The Council acts in three capacities, and gets a 
different name according to the work it does. It functions 
as a ‘ Committee of Examination ’ and can then co-opt 
outside experts ; it is also in charge of all cases of promotion 
as ‘ Commission of Promotions ,’ and of departmental 
trials as the ‘ Departmental Court ’ (21-23). A quorum 
of four is necessary to enable the Committee to work and all 

Ministry of Education), or were qualifying themselves for the iRegistra* 
tion Departmsnt, or had been specially exempted "by the Ministry, 
Persons in the service of other Ministries and disponibles lare admitted 
if there are vacancies in the Class. Persons not in government* service 
are required to sit for an admission examination, but they are exempted 
from it if they can produce a certificate of having successfully completed 
six years’ study at an Intermediate College. It should be remembered 
that till the institution of this Class in 1928, no regular* professional quali- 
ficationswere required of either lawyers orjudicial officers. Thep resent 
Minister of Justice, H. E. Agha Dawar, has himself undertaken the 
duty of lecturing on Criminal Law. Persia’s best legal brains are 
in charge of the teaching work here. 

(1) Musawwibat, vol. IV, p. 61. 

(2) The letter of the Constitution, however, seems to require the 
sanction of the Chief Ecclesiastical Judge (HaMm-i Shara'). 

(8) These qualifications are laid down by the Law of Judicial 
Service. 
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decisions are arrived at by a majority of votes (32). 
Lest persons who are in the permanent pay of the govern- 
ment remain idle, it has provided that the Departmental 
Council, when not engaged in departmental work, is to sit 
as a section of the High Court 

“ No judge or officer of the Parkah can be promoted 
from his grade unless he has served in that grade for three 
years (11).” All cases of promotion are considered by the 
‘ Commission of Promotions ’ sitting with the Director 
of the Personnel Department as its Secretary. The 
Ministry is required to have the dossierff and other records 
appertaining to officers, who have served in their grade 
for three years and are entitled to be considered for pro- 
motion, ready for the consideration of the Commission 
two months before the end of the year. The Commission 
is required by law to keep a number of facts in view — the 
quality of the officer’s work, improvements in his academic 
qualifications, services rendered by him in districts distant 
from his ordinary place of residence, remarks made by the 
higher courts on his judgments, etc. — ^but its decision is 
final and no appeal lies. Officers who have been deprived 
of more than two months’ salary as a punishment have 
to put in an extra year in their grade before they can be 
considered for promotion. If the Commission considers 
an officer deserving of promotion but there is no vacancy 
in the higher grade, he is, after waiting for a year, given 
one-half of the increment he would have obtained if a 
vacancy had been available. Vacancies occurring in the 
course of a year are filled up according to the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, but the Minister is entitled to 
appoint to all vacancies in the first grade in accordance with 
the laws (11-19).* The age of retirement is the same for 
judicial and administrative officers but the government is 
obliged to obtain the consent of the High Court before it 
asks a judge to retire (34). 

“ All judicial officers are strictly ordered not to mix 
politics with their judicial duties or to promulgate anything 
against the legal religion or the national government of 
the country. Disobedience of this rule will lead to dis- 
missal (5).” 

(1) Law on the Power of the Departmental Council (Salahiyat- 
i-Mahkama-i Intizami) Musawwibat, vol. IV ., p. 255. 

(2) Tliis provision, it will be observed, enables the Minister to 
control the recruitment of the whole service. 
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The procedure for the departmental trial of judicial 
officers, prescribed by the Law of Judicial Service has been 
amended by two later laws — the Law of the Departmental 
Court^ (February 5, 1925) and the Supplementary Law of 
Judicial Service® (June 16, 1929). The following varieties 
of departmental punishments are permitted by the last 
mentioned statute — written warning not recorded in the 
officer’s dossier ; written warning recorded in the dossier ; 
confiscation of salary, up to one-third, from one to six 
months ; temporary suspension from three months to one 
year ; degradation of one or more grade in official status ; 
and permanent dismissal from the service of the State. 
The Law ofthe Departmental Court requires all complaints 
from private individuals, and all official reports appertain- 
ing to the personal or official conduct of the officer, to be 
sent direct to the Parkah of the High Court at Teheran. 
The Public Prosecutor of the High Court assigns the matter 
for inquiry and report, to a judicial inquirer, and his report, 
when ready, is considered by one of the two Assistants of 
the Public Prosecutor. In case the judicial inquirer 
and the Assistant Prosecutor both consider the officer 
guilty, the dossier is forwarded to the Departmental Court 
for trial ; in case of a disagreement between the two, or 
even if they both consider the officer innocent, the Public 
Prosecutor, if he feels that the officer is guilty, may, 
nevertheless, demand his trial by the Departmental 
Court (2). 

If the Departmental Court merely warns or rebukes 
an officer or directs the confiscation of one- third of his 
salary up to six months, its decision is final. But in 
case a higher punishment is awarded, the officer may 
appeal within ten days to a Court of Rectification (Haiyat- 
i Tajdid-i Nazar) consisting of two members chosen by lot 
from the Departmental Court and four members, also 
chosen by lot, from the judges of the High Court. The 
Public Prosecutor is entitled to appeal from the judgment 
of the Departmental Court to the Court of Rectification 
in all cases, either on his own initiative or at the direction 
of the Minister of Justice. The decision of the Court of 
Rectification is final and must be enforced by the Minister 
within three days. All departmental trials must be insti- 
tuted within two years of the commission of the oftence. 

(1) ‘ Takmil-i Qanun-i Istikhdam-i Quzzat' ; Mrisawwibat, vol. IV 
p. 29. 

(2) Qanun Baji' bi Mahkama-i Intizami ; Musawteibat, vol. IV 
p. 78. 
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The inevitable logic of Persian law also required the 
provision of an authority to promote and to punish (if 
necessary) the members of the Departmental Council in 
their turn. The members of this Council, it will be remem- 
bered, are all judicial servants of the State in the ninth 
or higher grades and can, consequently, be promoted only 
to the posts of Assistant Public Prosecutor, Senior Justices 
or Chief Justice of the High Court. These delicate duties 
have been assigned to a Committee of Five, chosen by lot 
from among the High Court Justices. Appeal, in case of 
punishment, lies to a public sitting of the High Court ( 24 ). 
The Chief Justice and Public Prosecutor of the High Court 
can only be tried by the Council of State or, pending 
its Constitution, by a Commission of Five, chosen by 
lot out of the persons appointed by the Majlis, either from 
among its own members or from outsiders, on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Justice. 

If the complaints and reports submitted to the Parkak 
of the High Court allege that an officer has been guilty 
of felony and misdemeanour, which can only be tried by a 
court of law, or if evidence in support of such an allegation 
has been revealed in the course of official investigation, 
the Public Prosecutor of the High Court may, if the prima 
facie evidence is in his opinion sufficient, place the case 
before the Administrative Court and demand the suspen- 
sion of the officer till the final decision of the case.^ If 
the officer is acquitted, his suspension will be counted as a 
period of service and the salary for it restored to him.® 

It is not difficult to understand the ideas which have 
inspired the eonstitution of the Departmental Council. 
Persia has not yet reached that stage of legal develop- 
ment when the independence of the judiciary — a High 
Court independent of the Executive and the Legislature 
and lower courts dependent principally on the High Court 
— can be regarded as a practicable scheme. So a com- 
promise has been arrived at. The Minister makes the first 
appointments to the service ; thereafter all promotions, 
dismissals and punishments lie in the hands of a council 
composed of the highest officers of the service who are not 
on the High Court bench. Its members have not much to 
get from the Executive, and the decisions of the Coimcil 

(1) The Administrative Court is a special Court, consisting of 
trained judges, constituted for the trial of government officers. It 
sits as a Criminal Court and can try all crimes except murder. 

(2) Law of the Departmental Court, cl. 8. 
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are said to be fair and impartial. The judicial system of 
Persia is only four or five years old ; time alone can reveal 
its weaknesses and defects. As at present constituted, 
the Departmental Council seems to be the saving grace of 
the judicial administration of the country. 

VI. Department of Registration 

The Department of Registration is in all countries a 
necessary part of the judicial framework of the State. 
That the first Persian law for the organisation of this 
dep«\,rtment should have been passed so late as Hamal, 
1302 (March-April, 1923), shows how badly the political 
condition of the country has retarded her legal develop- 
ment. The provisions of the statute of 1923 and of some 
nine later laws have now been consolidated in the ‘ Law 
for the Registration of Properties and Documents ’ of 
February 10, 1929, a very detailed and complete measure 
of 256 clauses.* The registration of documents is compul- 
sory if the documents relate to properties already regis- 
tered ; but the provisions of Persian law in respect of re- 
gistration of documents have no peculiar feature about 
them and are on the same lines as in other lands. The 
law relating to the compulsory registration of properties, 
on the other hand, takes a bold and wise step, which other 
Eastern countries would do well to emulate. “ In all 
territories where an office of the Department of Registra- 
tion has been established, all owners of immovable pro- 
perties, whether houses or lands, must demand their re- 
gistration within two years of the establishment of the 
office ; properties, the registration of which has not been 
demanded, shall at the beginning of the third year be 
publicly notified by the State, in accordance with the 
provisions of this statute, as vested in persons in whose 
possession they are (21). ” 

The establishment of the office has to be notified 
to the locality by public posters and the newspapers (if 
any ) ; and a committee of five persons of respectability 
and standing is constituted to help in the good work. 
When the demand for the registration of a property is 
made, the registrar {mudir-i sabt-i asnad) is bound to 
publish the fact in the manner provided by the statute, 
and persons who object to the applicant’s claim are required 
to lodge their complaint with the office within thirty 


* Qanun-i Sabt-i Imlak wa Asnad ; Mmawwibat, vol IV., p. 95. 
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•days. The rights of all concerned, provided they 
do not exceed Ts. 1,000 in value, are examined by a 
Judicial Investigator {muhaqqiq) and appeal against this 
decision may be made to the Court of First Instance within 
ten days (7). The decision of this court is final. Rights 
to properties of higher value have to be decided by the 
•Civil Courts in accordance with their ordinary procedure. 
Claims to karezes, canals and springs, however, can be 
•examined by the Judicial Investigator regardless of their 
value. The laws and customs of most countries have 
permitted many manipulations of the right of private 
property. In Persia, except so far as water-rights are 
concerned, the situation is comparatively less complicated. 
Detailed provisions are, however, made by the statute for 
the registration of conditional transfers, mortgages, joint 
properties, public properties and endowments. “ After 
a property has been registered in accordance with this 
statute, and the certificate of ownership has been given, 
the State will only recognise as owners of that property 
such person (or persons) to whom the certificate of regis- 
tration has been given or to whom the property has been 
transferred by duly registered documents or who claim it 
by right of inheritance (135).” After the process of 
registration has been completed, ownership cannot be im- 
peached, except in cases of ‘ false registration ’ {kulah- 
bardari ) ; severe punishments are prescribed for this crime, 
whether practised by officers of the department or by 
private individuals. An owner, who in spite of the pro- 
clamations of the registration office refrains from applying 
for registration, may, apart from the legal insecurity to 
which his claim is subjected, find his property registered 
without his consent ; the certificate of ownership will 
only be given to him afterhe has paid double the maximum 
fee and the ample period of five years is allowed to all 
those who care to impeach his claim (138, 217-235, 106-107). 

The Registration Department, though under the 
Ministry of Justice, is a part of the administrative and 
not of the judicial service. Officers of the Department 
are trained in the Registration Class at Teheran and 
appointed by the Ministry of Justice.* The statute 

* The Registration Class at Teheran was instituted in 1928 and 
gave two months ’ training. The principles of Civil Code and Procedure 
end the ‘ Law of Judicial Organisation ’ were taught so far as relevant, 
and the Law of Registration of Documents and Properties and the 
sections ofthe Commercial Code dealing with the institution of compa- 
nies in greater detail. Practical training in the keeping of office records 
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prescribes in detail the method of keeping registers^ 
copying documents and other clerical operations, which 
require great care when records are kept in the Arabic 
script. Such work can only be assigned to persons con- 
versant with clerical technique as well as the mysteries of 
the law. 

A reasonable fee, ranging from ^ per cent, of the value 
of the properties registered during the first six months 
after the establishment of the registration office to 1 J 
per cent, of the value of the properties registered after 
the expiry of the prescribed two years, is charged from all 
persons who apply for registration (236). But mosques, 
sacred biiildings, old schools, reservoirs of water for 
public benefit, and, by the provisions of a later statute, 
government properties are registered free of cost. These 
exemptions, especially the last, prevent the scheme from 
being a paying financial venture, but of its desirability 
there can be no doubt. The brass-plates of the depart- 
ment fixed to the doors of houses in the principal cities- 
of Persia have created a sense of increased security in the- 
enjoyment of property rights and in the mutual dealings 
of citizens. It may be reasonably hoped that, in the long 
run, much ruinous and unnecessary litigation will be pre- 
vented. But here, as elsewhere, lack of funds prevents the 
completion of a very reasonable scheme. In districts 
and cities which still await the arrival of the registrars, 
people are unwilling to undertake any risk, and real estate 
dealings are for the time being suspended. The Co- 
operative Section of the National Bank, moreover, is 
obliged to advance money only on the security of registered 
properties, and finds it impossible to carry on its operation 
in districts where registration offices have not yet been 
established. 


VII. Martial Law 

“ The Principles of the Constitution,” Article VII of 
the Supplementary Constitution declares, “ cannot be 
suspended wholly or in part.” These words seem to imply 

was combined with theoretical instruction. The Regulation of 1928 
assigned the teaching work to Agha Wajadani, a Senior Justice of the 
High Court ; Agha Sami'i, Director-General of Registration ; Agha 
Amiri, J udge of the Commercial Court ; and Agha Mirza Ahmad Khan 
Kia, Assistant Director of Teheran Registration Office. The class was 
only formed to train sufficient officers for the service of the Ministry and- 
is not intended to be permanent. 
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•a prohibition of ‘ martial law,’ suspension* of constitu- 
tional guarantees,’ ‘ declaration of the state of siege ’ or 
by whatever other name that unpleasant condition of 
affairs may be called in which the military power is allowed 
to override civil authority. But fortune has denied to 
other nations that undisturbed internal security which 
enables the English people to maintain the supremacy of 
the civil authority in peace and war ; in Persia, Constitu- 
tion or no Constitution, all governments since 1907 have 
proclaimed Martial Law at some time or other. Its exist- 
ence is now frankly recognized by the law. 

On June 22, 1928, the Judicial Commission promul- 
gated a detailed Code of Military Courts’" {Qanun-i Mah- 
kamat-i Nizami) consisting of 282 clauses, which, while 
infringing the spirit of article VII, certainly satisfied the 
requirement of article CVII of the Supplementary Consti- 
tution that “ the military cannot be deprived of their 
rights, ranks or functions save in accordance with the law,” 
The code lays down both the punishments to which all 
persons in military service are liable as well as the procedure 
for trying them. All cases are to be received and 
considered by Military Courts (Diwan-i Harb) consisting 
of a chairman and four to six officers. Detailed conditions, 
which need not be described here, are laid down for the 
appointment of these officers, so that the soldiers’ sense of 
honour may not be outraged by the trial of an officer by 
persons who are not his superiors in military rank. Appeal 
lies to a military court of rectification consisting of a 
chairman and four officers, {Diwan-i Tajdid Naza ^ ; but 
this court is only empowered to see that the provisions of 
the law have not been infringed and that no technical 
error has been committed (1-31). 

In time of peace, the Military Courts sit only within 
the cantonments and their jurisdiction is confined to 
soldiers and camp-followers. But in time of war — ‘ in 
provinces and districts which have been placed under 
military government and in places declared to be in a 
stage of siege ’ — ^the power of the Military Comts is 
considerably enlarged and they become Courts Martial in 
the proper sense of the word. “ Everyone, whether 
soldier or eivilian, who is accused of committing or of 
abetting to commit any of the crimes specified in section 
201-204, 221, 239, 244, 253 and 255-259 will be tried by 
Military Courts (Courts Martial) in time of war (59).” 


* Musawwibat, vol. Ill, p. 159. 
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These sections cover in very general terms almost all 
offences with which the army is directly or indirectly con- 
cerned — ^armed opposition, rendering aid and comfort to 
the enemy, spying, treason, arson, injury to soldiers, 
breaches of the public peace, destruction of military 
property, purchase of arms and equipment from soldiers, 
etc. In all these cases the punishments meted out to 
civilians as well as to soldiers are prescribed by the Code 
of Military Courts and are, naturally, much more severe 
than the punishments ])rescribed by the ordinary law.. 
Even appeal to the Military Court of Rectification is not a 
matter of right. “ Tlie highest military officer in 
command of a city or a fortified place shall always have 
the power of suspending the right of appeal. His decision 
in this respect must be communicated to the men through 
their officers and, if necessary, to the public by a procla- 
mation, and shall be only effective with regard to those- 
persons who are accused after the proclamation (71).” 
The decisions of the Court Martial are always public, and 
its sittings are also public except where the court, for- 
administrative or moral reasons, decides to sit in camera 
(109). When ‘ the state of siege ’ comes to an end, the 
enlarged powers of the Courts Martial are also taken away, 
and they may not try any new cases in which civilians arer 
concerned (44). 


Mohammed Habib. 


(Concluded.) 
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Part V 

In the last number we dealt with the divine character 
attributed by mankind to its female element, the first 
known source of life and living food. We have seen that 
with the knowledge of the male part in procreation the 
unique position of the female was lost ; ^ the male element 
was now awarded its share of the divine and the path was 
opened for the attribution of godlikfe powers to living 
kings. It began most probably with the matter of fer- 
tility, a logical development since that matter had long 
been connected in men’s minds with divinity, in the person 
of the mother-goddess. Traces of this development may 
be discerned among the early rock-paintings of the Epi- 
palaeolithic age referred to on p. 50 ; one of them, at Cogul in 
Spain, shows an unclothed man surrounded by women 
engaged in what has been interpreted as a kind of ritual 
dance for the promotion of fertility, the forerunner of the 
scenes of lasciviousness, real or simulated, which accom- 
pany sowing-rites in many countries and which are especial- 
ly noticeable in India {see note). The ritual dance of the 
Cogul painting seems to be reproduced on two jars of the 
Early Predynastic period of Egypt on which are painted 
in white lines the figures of women and priapic men facing 
each other ; in remote districts of modern Egypt rude clay 
figures are set up in a similar attitude with the express 
purpose of procuring a good harvest.* These early scenes 
were enacted by a race consisting primarily of hunters who, 
having learnt the physiology of paternity, adopted this 
method of sympathetic magic, to procure multiplication 
of the animal life so necessary to their existence {see note). 

The rite would naturally centre in the chiefs of groups, 
perhaps medicine-men or shamans, conspicuous for their 
power and ability, and when, later, agriculture took the 

(1) Islamic Culture^ vol. VII, p. 424. 

(2) See the Journal of Eg. Archaeology, vol. XIV, 1928, p. 267, 
fig. 4 and pi. xxviii, and Man, Aug. 1927, p. 152 and fig. 1 ; also March 
1980, p. 48, for an analogous custom in modern Roumania. 

8-C 
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first rank as sustainer of life, the magic rites originally 
used for promoting animal fertility were applied also, by a 
natural turn of thought, to vegetable growth ; sowing- 
rites were accordingly cast in the ancient animal mould 
and have indeed survived in that form among some peoples 
to the present day. When, with the organization of agri- 
culture, the human groups were enlarged and kingships 
arose, the king inherited the duties of the earlier chiefs 
and became a mighty instrument of fertility, that is, of his 
country’s prosperity — the mightier for the greater prestige 
enjoyed by him as absolute lord over wide domains. As 
we have seen (vol. VI, p. 552), the idea of godship in 
man already existed ; the further concept of powers for 
fertility was but an extension of this idea and must have 
been easy of acceptance. With this accretion the prestige 
of the chief was greatly augmented and, when he grew to be 
a powerful king, the sense of his divinity was still further 
heightened and he became, in Egypt, “ the good god.” 

For the purposes of fertility the king could not of course 
stand alone but must be associated with woman. His 
mate would necessarily be of the same standing as himself, 
in practice his wife. Thus arose the idea that kings must 
marry only women of royal descent, otherwise their kingly 
virtue would be incomplete ; this restriction on kings was 
maintained in Egypt as in India ; it is still binding on 
royal families in general and, even where democratic ad- 
vance has brought some relaxation, is nevertheless enforced 
where heirship to the throne is closely concerned. A 
notable result in Egypt was the marriage of kings to their 
sisters, often necessary for the assurance of pure royal 
blood in their consorts {see note). Woman, then, had an 
important place in the Egyptian system, prepared for her 
by her original mysteriousness as source of life ; in practice, 
as we learn from the literature, the wife held at least 
formally, an honoured position and descent was reckoned 
through the mother {see note). 

This association with women entailed on the king the 
maintenance of his physical vigour ; if failing strength 
hindered co-operation with his wives, his magical powers 
would wane and the country’s prosperity be endangered ; 
hence in many regions it has been the custom to put to 
death the king who had fallen to this condition. In Egypt 
there is no evidence of this stern custom but it may have 
once existed, for the festival called the sed-heb, in which the 
royal wives took part, had for object the reconsecration 
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of the king and thus, by magico-religious means, his 
royal powers remained intact and his execution became 
unnecessary. The virtue of the ceremony, though not 
expressly mentioned in the surviving literature, may well 
be gathered from the many inscriptions recording the giv- 
ing by gods to kings of “ millions of sed-heh ’’ together 
with those describing the suckling of kings by goddesses 
who declare : “ I am thy mother. ... I give thee sed-heh 
festivals that they may enter into thy limhs with life 
and strength.” It is clear from them that the object of 
the sed-heh was a renewal of royal vigour, actual in in- 
tention, if only symbolical in fact. It was celebrated from 
the earliest period of history, being pictured on the great 
votive mace-head of Narmer, who was probably the first 
king of the dynastic period, and on other objects of the 
early protodynastic age ; when the gods, in return for 
offerings, bestowed on the kings the usual gifts of life, 
health, etc., they often added “ millions of sed-hehs,’’ 
promising them sometimes from the king’s very birth ; 
it was, then, a most ancient ceremony and of outstanding 
importance in the country’s life {see note.) 

The association of male and female for purposes of 
prosperity would not of course be confined to mankind but 
was even more necessary for the gods who, in this matter 
as in others, could only be conceived of as guided by the 
same instincts as men and walking in their ways. Thus 
they, too, had to be provided with consorts, as we have 
seen on pp. 424 and 425 ; so far was this principle pushed 
that a consort was found, at least as early as the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, for the great cosmic sungod. Re, 
and was named Re-yt, an invention which illustrates ad- 
mirably the confusion in Egyptian thought between the 
things of heaven and of earth. A further point of interest 
is that Re-yt was described as “ a Hat-hor of Heliopolis,” 
that is, a local manifestation of the mother-goddess {see 
p. 422). Further, if we may trust Herodotus (1, 181-2), 
human wives also were provided for the chief god of Thebes 
as of Babylon ; in Egypt there was a priestess of high rank 
entitled the god’s wife ; the post was usually held by the 
queen and often carried with it the governorship of the 
sacred city, Thebes : Erman {Life in Ancient Egypt, pp. 
295-296) considers that the position was merely formal as it 
was sometimes held by a child, and that its holder was 
regarded as the earthly representative of the god’s divine 
consort ; it would seem, in fact, that this may have been 
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originally a method of giving hierarchical recognition to 
the socio-religious importance of the queen. 

The cult of kings appears then as derived primarily 
from two sources : the first was the ancestor-cult with which 
religion seems to have begun in the Old Stone Age 
and, blended with it, the protototemic falcon-cult, while 
the second was his supposed magical power for the pro- 
motion of fertility of which we find the first probable 
traces in a later period, the Epipalseolithic. King-cult 
is found in many other countries, whether civilised, as 
China, Japan or ancient Mesopotamia, or of backward 
culture, as in many modern peoples, notably in Africa ; 
but in ancient Egypt it attained to a fulness and intricacy 
unequalled elsewhere (see note). This condition is prob- 
ably to be explained by an extraordinarilyrapid and tho- 
rough rise into settled civilization in the early years of 
extensive kingship. Circumstances were particularly 
favourable ; a great stimulus was provided by contact, 
on one side with the culture of Mesopotamia referred to 
on p. 52 and on another with that of the Delta and the 
countries with which it was in communication (see note ) ; 
the development of writing, again, made possible a highly 
efficient administration over a wide area and Egypt prob- 
ably enjoyed, within a century or so, as rapid a flowering 
forth, in her own way, as Hellas, in hers, in the middle of 
the first millennium B.C. The peasant, though he did 
not enjoy the luxury spoken of on p. 53, found the condi- 
tions of life improving rapidly, bringing him a security 
and contentment, and a feeling for justice hitherto unima- 
gined, and intensifying his faith in the godlike qualities 
of the great leaders who procured him this new prosperity 
{see note). They must indeed have been worthy of great 
honouring, capable and courageous, answering spiritedly 
to the stimulus of their times ; if ever men of leading could 
be elevated to the rank of gods for material benefits pro- 
cured for their struggling followers, surely it was here. 
They were assisted moreover by the general disposition 
of the people whom they led, docile and apt for discipline, 
qualities very necessary for the success of the national 
system of irrigation on which the prosperity of Egypt 
wholly depends. 

Passing now from the misty conditions of prehistory 
to the firmer ground of historical records, we find the 
theory of kingly divinity completely established. It is 
formally affirmed in all documents containing a royal 
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name, for that name is always accompanied, down to the 
very end of the pagan period, by the epithet of ‘ good 
god ’ for the living king and ‘ great god ’ for the dead one, 
the latter being also the regular title of the god Osiris with 
whom the king was equated {see p. 199 and vol. VI, p. 553} 
— though even a living king of the Third Dynasty might 
be called ‘ great god ’ (Senefru in Sinai ; see Breasted ’s 
Ancient Records, vol. I, par. 169). After the Fourth 
Dynasty his divine rank is further defined by his title of 
“ Son of Re, ” an addition which did not nevertheless put 
an end to the custom of claiming sonship to any national 
god in whose temple he was making offerings, such gods 
being counted paramount in their own districts (see p. 
197) ; the king was sometimes even termed the son of 
“ all the gods. ” Besides the royal titles there are a 
number of direct literary references to the king’s divine 
status, such as the exhortation to the daily worship of 
Ramcses IV, “ like Re ,” in the great Harris papyrus ; 
the stela of Kubban records that when Rameses II 
called a council to advise about procuring a water-supply 
for the road to the gold-mines of Akaita, his courtiers, in 
their reply, ascribed to him truly divine powers, declaring 
that he was the living representative of Atum, the favoured 
son of “ all the gods, ” and could cause water to flow, at 
his command, up to the mountain ; in any case he had 
only to call on “ his father,” the Nile-god Hapi, who would 
do it for him (Breasted ; op. cit., vol. Ill, paras. 288-9).* 
King Senefru was actually worshipped as patron-god of 
the Turquoise district, Sinai (Breasted ; op. cit., vol. I, 
pars. 168 and 722), just as Amenhotep I became the pat- 
ron-god of the Theban necropolis. Royal presumption 
went even further ; where in tombs we see the occupants’ 
farms, symbolized as girls, bringing him food {see p. 55), 
in a king’s mortuary temple it is the gods themselves who 
perform this service, as may be seen in the example of 
Sa-hure of the Fifth Dynasty {see note). The clearest and 
most surprising evidence lies in the representation on 
temple-walls of the king as god being worshipped by him- 
self, such as Osorkon II in his sed-heb temple at Bubastis, 
Seti I in a chapel of his mortuary temple at Thebes and 
Amenhotep III at l.uxor, making offerings to himself at 
the same time as to the goddess Mut (see note). 

That the most outspoken testimony to the godship 
of kings is yielded by the temples is quite logical, seeing 

* Other examples of the King’s supposed power over water are 
given in paras 428 and 420 of the same work. 
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that, on examining the history of their development, we 
shall find that their whole fabrie was intimately eonnected 
with that kingship, at least from the earliest times of their 
being built for permanence. 

The temple was called, as in Latin (cedis) and many 
other languages, “ the house of the god originally it was 
a single room, a mere shelter built of reeds and mud and 
easily removable, where the god might stay in the midst 
of his people wherever they happened to be, much like 
the Tabernacle of the early Israelites. The space round 
the shrine would be used for religious ceremonies, which 
required the presence of the god, and would thus come to 
be taboo, or holy ; then a fence would be set round it, 
at first of wattle and daub, like the shrine itself ; a good 
illustration of this stage may be seen in the oldest surviving 
picture of a shrine, that of the early protodynastic king 
Aha (Petrie ; Royal Tombs, vol. II, pi. x.). The fence 
corresponds to the Greek temenos and the space enclosed 
to the Latin templum which was originally a sacred plot of 
ground from which augurs watched the flights of birds ; 
within the temenos was placed the ‘ house of the god, ’ 
or perhaps several of them, and the whole became a 
“ temple ” as known to us. As civilization advanced and 
conditions became increasingly settled, the temples 
were built more solid and lasting ; their roofed area was in- 
creased and required pillars for its support ; these were 
made of bundles of reeds, probably with a mud cement; 
sun-dried bricks replaced the primitive wattle and daub 
in the girdlewall (temenos) and the heavier temple walls, 
while lighter ones were composed of wooden frames with 
mats of woven reeds or tapestry ; wooden doors were 
contrived, panelled — ^no doubt beautifully, for Egyptian 
joinery was of the very finest, like the Chinese of to-day — 
and turned on posts with rounded lower ends resting on 
sockets in hard stones let into the ground ; roofs were of 
palm-logs, as in modern Egypt, covered with reeds and 
beaten mud, or reeds and mud alone (see note ). For 
seasonal festivals, especially if liable to be held in various 
places, movable tents would be used, just like the modern 
marquee (see infra, p. 690). When, in the Third 
Dynasty, King Zoser began to use stone for buildings 
aboveground, all these features were reproduced, most 
carefully, in dressed stone and are to be seen in his great 
temple at Saqqareh, recalling in this respect the ancient 
rock-temples of Aj anta, hewn out of solid rock but follow- 
ing architecturally forms in wood. In Egypt the bulling 
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of the most advanced periods still betrays the early pre- 
stone origin ; the slope of the walls denotes the comparative 
weakness of mud bricks for high structures ; the cavetto 
and torus show the fringed ends of the papyrus reeds and 
their binding ; the papyriform capitals of columns (rarely 
lotiform, which came later) recall the original bundle of 
reeds ; the internal shrines holding the gods’ images 
copied, in form and idea, the early shelter of King Aha’s 
time {see note.) 

When we reach the splendid temples of the New Em- 
pire, so conspicuous in Thebes, we see how thoroughly the 
Egyptians had worked to their constant ideal of perma- 
nency, so evident in their tombs ; an ideal pursued no less 
in their temples, for similar praetical purposes and not for 
mere glory. For, as in the tombs the representation of 
objects necessary for the welfare of the occupant was held 
to procure them for him, eternally, so in the temples the 
depicting in a permanent manner of the various sacred 
rites would ensure that those rites should have an abiding 
effect in the country, for its good, since the purpose of the 
rites was to maintain the gods, including the king, in a 
state of vigour and well-being and thus able to fulfil their 
duty of keeping their people in prosperity {see note). 

A great part of the rites represented in the temple 
scenes consists, on the one side, of the king making hotep 
offerings to the deities, often calling them his father or 
mother, and, on the other, of the deity conferring on him 
“ life, health and happiness, like Re, for ever.” Such 
scenes are multiplied even to weariness in most of the 
temples of the New Empire and later, especially those of 
‘ adoration, ’ as the /jofep-offering is usually called. The 
offerings made are those described in the first note on 
p. 61, consisting primarily of food and drink, given to the 
gods as to the dead ; the representations often show but a 
bowl or two but the actual amount of food provided for the 
gods was enormous, as we learn from surviving documents 
and from temple scenes such as that of Thothmes III 
making offerings to Amfin-re after his victories {see 
Wreszinski ; Atlas, II, 24) or the representation of rites in 
the temple of the Sun-disk {Aten) painted on the walls of 
courtiers’ tombs at Tell el Amarna {see N. de G. Davies ; 
El Amama, vol. I, pis. XXV and XXVIII) ; of course 
these heaps of meat, poultry, fruit, drink, etc., went mostly 
to the priests and attendants of the temples {see note). 
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The offering rites are the simplest and the most ele- 
mentary ; they are also the most essential and are repeated 
accordingly in far the greatest numbers, but other rites 
are also pictured, representing daily or seasonal ceremon- 
ies which were held by the fact of such representation 
to be eternized, to the great benefit of the people. The 
daily ceremony is best exemplified in the temple of Abydos 
begun by Seti I and finished by his son Rameses II ; its 
central feature is a row of seven chapels or shrines, side 
by side, the middle one being for Amun, the chief national 
god of the time and the others, on one side for Osiris and 
the two Osirian deities Horus and Isis — ^for Osiris was the 
patron-god of Abydos — and the other for Ptah, chief god 
of the old capital Memphis, Horus in his solar aspect and 
lastly the king himself, enthroned as god — a very instruct- 
ive group. A daily rite was solemnized in each of these 
chapels with offerings of food and drink, washing and 
anointing with unguents, perfuming with scents and with 
the life-giving incense and dressing in ritual clothes — in 
fact the god, or rather the image representing him, was 
treated as a great man or king on earth whose toilet is made 
by his valets on rising in the morning. There were addi- 
tional features arising from the sacred nature of the cere- 
mony : for example, the service began with the purification 
of the officiant and the ceremonial breaking of the seals 
on the doors of the shrines, and all was accompanied by 
the solemn intoning of hymns. The ritual is inscribed on 
the walls of the shrines and at least one papyrus confirms 
the inscriptions and amplifies details, making it clear that 
this was the type of daily round to be performed at all 
shrines. The king, as chief priest, was supposed to offi- 
ciate and, if he actually did so would offer the strange 
spectacle of a god being served by himself ; in practice, of 
course, his place was taken by a priest who had the name 
of ‘ dear son, ’ a significant one indicating the relationship 
that ought to exist between the officiant, even if a mere 
surrogate, and the deity ; yet this spectacle was sometimes 
depicted on temple walls {see supra p. 679) and would 
not have struck contemporaries as strange. 

The similarity of the ceremonies in tombs and temples 
has struck many observers, but is quite intelligible in 
view of the intrinsic identity of the honoured dead with 
gods ; the rites celebrated for each had therefore the same 
essential purpose and the principle adopted for tombs was 
applied, when temples were built, like tombs, for perma- 
nency, to them also. The tomb was planned not as a 
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mere recipient for the dead occupant, but also as an instru- 
ment for eternizing his activity, and the temples were 
similarly contrived to serve not only as houses for the gods 
and sacred areas for the celebration of vital religious cere- 
monies, but also as instruments to ensure the perpetuation 
of those ceremonies. The principle seems undoubtedly 
to have originated in tombs and passed later to temples, 
a sequence well illustrated by the strange nature of the 
deposits laid in the temple foundations, such as beads, 
scarabs, jars for food and drink, models of food and tools, 
axes, corngrinders and even shells as palettes for eye-paint, 
all of them appropriate to tombs, according to the beliefs 
of the time, but wholly meaningless in connection with 
temples (for figures of the mother-goddess see Part IV, 
p. 418). In some cases the facades of tombs display the 
same architectural features as temples, as at Beni Hassan 
in the Twelfth Dynasty and, in the Greek period, in the 
tomb of Petosiris, where the design follows that of the con- 
temporary temples of Edfou and Erment. 

Many chambers of temples contain representations of 
the king entering in ceremony and welcomed by graceful 
little female figures crowned with marsh flowers who are 
usually to be considered to be priestesses or attendants, 
though some think they are goddesses, an interpretation 
made difficult by their short stature, since deities are al- 
ways represented as of great size ; the purpose of this scene 
seems to be to ensure that the rites celebrated in the 
chamber, no matter by what substitute for the king, should 
have the same effect as if carried out by the king himself. 
In all the scenes the king’s stature is equal to that of his 
compeers, the gods, towering far above that of other men, 
and as his figure is constantly repeated in nearly all scenes 
it gains the greatest conspicuity in most parts of the temple, 
especially on the outer walls and pylons open to the public 
view : when the high priests, becoming a hereditary power, 
dominated the kings of the Twentieth Dynasty, before 
founding one themselves, they were represented in their 
temple-scenes at Karnak as of equal height with the king 
(see note). 

The rites eternized on the temple walls include of course 
a number connected with the activities of the gods : some 
of the records of their doings in the later temples, when the 
national religion had relaxed, are largely of the character 
of folk-tales, survivals of ancient myths of a popular kind, 
such as the destruction of man by the fierce goddess 

4 
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Hathor-Sekhmet, or the poisoning of the senescent Re, 
but in the classical age the rites recorded were certainly 
of ancient and very venerable standing ; they cannot be 
better typified than by the two well-known examples of 
which a sketch follows. The temple of Rameses III ,at 
Medinet Habu contains a lengthy picture of the “ Festival 
of Min ” who was the god of the male generative powers 
and patron of harvests, the latter attribute being probably 
derived from the former — the vegetable from the animal, 
see p. 584. The festival has a double connection with 
the harvest and with the king’s coronation: the former is 
manifested in the ritual reaping by the king of the first 
handfuls of harvest, wheat and barley, the grains of 
Lower and Upper Egypt respectively, in which act he is 
associated with the queen, in view, doubtless, of her vital 
share in the fertility-function of royalty already described. 
Thus the king’s magico-religious connection with the 
harvest on which the very life of the country depended, 
is made manifest, an association very natural and in full 
consonance with the ideas of kingship as set forth in 
preceding pages. An analogous practice was the opening 
of new canals which was a duty incumbent on kings from the 
earliest times, witness the scene carved on a votive mace- 
head of the early dynastic Scorpion king in which he is 
delineated giving the first — or is it the last ? — stroke of 
the digging-tool — {see J. E. Quibell ; Hierakonpolis, 
vol. I, pp. 9 and 10 pi. xxvi, c .). — {see note). 

With regard to the king’s coronation, some of the rites 
attending that ceremony are reproduced in the ‘ Festival 
of Min’ and it would seem that the coronation ceremony 
itself was held at the Feast of Min and not on the king’s 
actual coming to the throne {see Dr. Alan Gardiner’s illu- 
minating analysis in the Journal of Egyptian Archceology, 
vol. II, p. 125). Thus this yearly festival, though held 
in the name of Min, was in fact carried out for the benefit 
of the king as agent of fertility and fosterer of harvests 
and therefore, basically, for the prosperity of the country. 
Another interesting feature is the carrying of images of 
the king’s ancestors in the procession, a significant re- 
minder of the ancestor-cult which underlies so much of 
Egyptian religion. 

The second ceremony chosen as typical is pictured in 
the great colonnaded hall of the temple at Luxor begun 
byAmenhotepIII but finished by later kings ; this is the 
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magnificent annual procession of Amun and his consort 
Mfit, by river, from the temple at Karnak to the neigh- 
bouring one of Luxor, called North and South Opet re- 
spectively ; it was known as “ The Beautiful Festival of 
Opet ” and had for its object the bestowal of prosperity 
on the country by means of a “ sacred marriage ” ; it was 
held appropriately in the middle of the season of inunda- 
tion, so important for the welfare of Egypt. Southern 
Opet is mentioned in an inscription on the wall as Amun’s 
first habitation and it was probably considered necessary 
for the efficacy of the ceremony that it should be carried 
out in the original home of the god and his consort ; hence 
the name “ Southern hareem of Amun,” sometimes given 
to the place, is in all likelihood a secondary one, derived 
from the ceremony. 

The scene opens with the carrying of the images of 
the gods, in their boat-shaped shrines, on priests’ shoulders 
from the temple at Karnak to the Nile where they are put 
on board ship and towed upstream to Luxor. Amun’s 
shrine is the largest, as is his boat “ Userhet,” described 
elsewhere as resplendent in its luxurious fittings ; the shrine 
ofMutis smaller ; with it are two others of the same dimen- 
sions, one for Khonsu, son of the divine pair — a 
later addition to Egyptian thcogony made to satisfy the 
conventional ideal of the divine Triad — and one, a notable 
feature, for the king. On the river the king and queen 
have each their own boat ; at the same time the king is 
represented as standing on Amun’s great boat and direct- 
ing it, so that he figures in three capacities, as a god in his 
shrine, as the son of Amun, piloting and even rowing his 
father’s boat, and as himself in his owm boat. In the 
last capacity he is also represented making munificent 
offerings to Amun on his departure and return, and tower- 
ing, as ever, above all other figures, and, since Amun is 
not shown in person in any part of the surviving scenes, 
the figure most prominent to the eye is, as so often, the 
king’s. The queen, it is supposed— though much muti- 
lation makes interpretation ^fficult — acted for Mut as 
the king did for Amun, piloting her ship. The proces- 
sion is indeed magnificent, justifying its name ; armed 
soldiers act as escort, with many standard-bearers, the 
public acclaims the gods with much rejoicing, singers pour 
forth hymns in their praise to the accompaniment of 
music of many kinds, while negroes perform their bar- 
barous war-dance to music of their own and dancing girls 
with acrobatic feats add a graceful touch to the general 
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gaiety. On the material side butchers and cooks are 
depicted preparing food for the plentiful offerings, and 
water-carriers wind their way, exactly as in modern Cairo, 
through the thirsty crowd ; on the Nile a smaller boat 
acts as tender to the great ones, laden with food, flowers 
and offerings. The festival lasted twenty-four days and 
ended with the return to Karnak, the boats now dropping 
downstream with the current, sails furled, with no need for 
towing. 

Here we have, according to the latest interpretation, 
a sumptuous development, after more than twenty cen- 
turies, of the simple rite reflected in the two early 
predynastic jars described above fp. 583) traces of which 
are still discernible in our time in the mud figures set 
up in the Great Oasis, and we might expect that the 
divine pair alone would be glorified. But it is not so : 
Amfin is described as thanking the king for his munificence 
in providing for the splendid ceremony and the copious 
offerings and, in return, renewing his gifts of life, strength 
and happiness ; Mut, who takes an important part, repeats 
her blessings several times in most affectionate terms for 
her “ beloved son, born of her body ” ; Khonsu also adds 
his quota of the usual blessing for the king, calling him 
“ his son ” — quite incongruously, but the picture, as the 
reader will have noticed contains many such incongruities. 
A review of the details makes it clear that even this 
imposing ceremony, instituted for the chief god of the 
country and his consort that they should bring prosperity 
to the land, centres in fact on the king, making him the 
very pivot on which that prosperity turned, for its whole 
effect, as gathered from the speeches of the gods, is to give 
added strength to the king. It is no wonder, then, that 
such care should be shown on every monument for the 
royal welfare, in both body and mind. 

The “ sacred marriage ” between Amfm and Mut has 
its parallel in the voyage of Hat-hor from Dendereh to 
visit her spouse Horus at Edfou, (related in Part IV, p. 425); 
both are commented on by Dr. Blackman in the passage 
cited from the composite book Myth and Bitual which 
contains also sections by other authorities relating to 
similar rites in other countries of the Near East, notably 
Mesopotamia {see note). 

Such are the types of divine ceremonies established 
for the maintenance, under the gods, of the country’s 
prosperity but centring eventually on the king, sometimes 
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in concert with his wife. It was very fitting, then, that other 
rites, primarily connected with the king, should be cele- 
brated in the temples and eternized on their walls. Of 
these the most important was the sed-heb, designed for 
the renewal of the king’s vigour {see pp. 584 and 585 ) ; 
so important was it that the great hall in the first stone- 
built temple known, that of King Zoser of the Third 
Dynasty {see p. 588 ) was built for the purposes of that 
ceremony, replacing the more temporary structures of 
previous times. Ruins of other temples devoted to the 
ceremony still exist at Soleb in Nubia and Bubastis in the 
Delta, erected for kings of the Eighteenth and Twenty- 
second Dynasties and traces of others survive in frag- 
ments. The principal feature in the festival was the 
gathering together of the national and local deities to 
join the king in a splendid feast and to give him a renewal 
of the gifts of life, health, strength and happiness ; the 
gathering-place was the great hall above-mentioned 
where each god, represented by his image, had a shrine 
or chapel for himself, with a screen in front of it, originally 
of reed-mats, in which he was waited on by young maid- 
servants ; the hall was named “The Hall of Eating,” a 
title indicating how important was the function of eating 
this time in communion. 

The scenes treated of above were depicted in the 
inner parts of the temples where they were not visible to 
the general public : on the outer walls and pylons, seen 
by all, they are of a different nature, picturing not re- 
ligious rites, but the more earthly glories of the king, 
calculated to exalt him in the eyes of his people. He is 
displayed as a mighty giant towering to the very skies, 
striding to the conquest of his foes or trampling them 
under his chariot drawn by spirited high-prancing 
horses ; he shoots out eagerly his arrows, large as great 
spears, each one finding its mark ; he drags his miserable 
captives triumphantly as offerings for his god, before 
whom he sometimes slaughters them himself ; everywhere 
his troops crush utterly his enemies. His exploits are 
extolled in long hymns of hyperbolic praise ; with the 
boastful pictures which they accompany, their most 
obvious object seems to have been to impress the passers-by 
with a deep sense of their god-king’s prowess. These 
battle-pieces were constantly repeated, becoming in 
some cases a mere formula so that we cannot be sure 
that the later kings were engaged in such wars at all. 
But the formula had its religious use, since it established 
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for the king, by the same magical method that was em- 
ployed in the tombs, the warlike qualities necessary for 
the completion of the royal virtues. Since the earliest 
days when men formed groups under chiefs a first obliga- 
tion of the latter was to protect their groups with their 
utmost strength and skill ; this duty is reflected in the 
first records of Egyptian kings, in late predynastic or 
early dynastic times, who are pictured on palettes or 
tablets with mace uplifted, smiting the foe {see note). 

Again, the outer walls were often covered with re- 
presentations of the king engaged in hunting fierce wild 
beasts, lions or bulls, besides other animals ; this was not 
for his mere glory, as it might seem, but because to be a 
skilful and courageous hunter was a quality necessary for 
chiefs of groups whose livelihood depended, before the 
days of agriculture, on hunting, and this quality survived 
in general opinion, as an aristocratic distinction, into 
those later times and was never dissociated, in Egypt, 
from kingship. So it has been everywhere ; kings and 
their countries going forth to hunt, for pastime and health 
or as training for war, but behind the aristocratic sport 
was the spirit of the real necessity, now long past, of 
leadership in the pursuit of the ancient means of life. 

The king’s connection with temples was still further 
accentuated by the gigantic portrait statues, usually 
monolithic, set up before the gateways, of which the 
greatest now stan^ng are the pair at T?hebes portraying 
Amenhotep III, seated, long famed as the Colossi of 
Memnon ; they stand alone on the west of the Nile, much 
damaged, with their backs brown with the honey of the 
wild bees that nest in the crevices of the stone, majestic 
yet with their still massiveness : once they guarded the 
gates of a huge temple, now totally destroyed ; made of a 
hard and difficult quartzite, they reached, when complete 
with crown and pedestal, the height of nearly seventy 
feet. The statue of Rameses II, once standing before his 
temple, known as the Ramesseum, also on the west bank, 
was made of a single block of granite, now completely 
broken up but calculated to have been nearly sixty feet 
high and to have weighed about a thousand tons. The 
purpose of these statues seems to have been to represent 
the king in all his majesty as mainstay of the temples 
where they were placed and to establish that position for 
ever (Statues of private people have been mentioned in the 
first note on p. 604). Such statues were probably 
gilded in accordance with Egyptian custom or at least 
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highly painted and the temples themselves were gay with 
colouring, with lofty fluttering flags and with gold and 
precious stones, as we read in many a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion {see note). The total exterior effect must have been 
stupendous, the more so from the contrast with other 
buildings, all of which, even the king’s palaces, were built 
of sun-dried bricks — though they too had their gaiety 
of coloured plaster — ^and far the greater part of this 
effect was, as we have seen, appropriated to the king. 

The intimate connection between kings and temples is 
shown further in the inaugural ceremonies. In the 
earliest times it seems to have been the king’s duty to 
erect ceremonially the first or main reed-pillar of the 
primitive structure which was to serve as a temple or 
tabernacle, for a god’s residence or as a place for religious 
celebrations, and it is probably this action which is re- 
presented in the ceremony of ‘ raising the djed ’ by Osiris ; 
the djed is his symbol which has been variously inter- 
preted, usually as a tree with lopped branches, but which 
the architectural features of Zoser’s temple (see p. 588 ) 
show to have been a pillar composed of four 
bundles of reeds telescoped together to obtain extra 
length. It seems further to have been the King’s duty 
to cut down the first bundle of reeds which went to build 
the tabernacle. In classical times also, the king was 
responsible for the construction of all temples ; aided by 
the chief gods, he planned the building with measuring 
line and rod ; he paced out the boundaries, striding in a 
kind of dance {see note ) ; he dug out the foundation trenches 
and posed the first stone, bringing up, like the kings of 
Babylon, bricks of gold and other precious materials : the 
gods were his assistants, Safkhet, the goddess of writing, 
using a mallet of gold, and we may probably see in this 
ceremony the prototype of all similar ones down to our 
own times {see note). The duty was a natural one in 
view of the relationship of temples to kings, which ex- 
plains also another feature in their history that has given 
rise to frequent accusations of vandalism : on many 
sacred buildings the reigning king has hammered out his 
predecessor’s name and substituted his own, but this was 
not an act of mere usurpation or ambitiousness, for the 
rites which were eternized on the temple-walls, to be 
effective, must be carried out in the name of the reining 
king ; it beeame necessary therefore for a new king either 
to build fresh temples in his name — a thing not always 
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possible, for want of means or other reasons — or else to 
substitute his name for that of others in the temple 
inscriptions. 

Reference is made in the Notes on pp. 601 and 604 
to the intervention of gods to give complete .legitimation 
to certain sovereigns ; the most conspicuous of 
these cases are those of Queen Hatshepshut and Amen- 
hotep III, who claimed that Amun-re had courted their 
mothers clandestinely, having assumed for the occasion 
the forms of their fathers, and had thus made of them his 
physical offspring and therefore legitimate holders of the 
throne. This affair was made public by sculptured scenes 
on the walls of certain chapels in their temples, at Deir 
el Bahri and Luxor, known as “ birth-chambers ” or 
“ mammisi,” the object of the sculptures was doubtless to 
reassure their people and at the same time to make good 
their legitimacy for ever since it was established in a 
sacred place. The matter would appear very per- 
sonal to the sovereigns concerned but was in fact, accord- 
ing to the convention of the time, of vital importance to 
the country at large whose prosperity would be thought 
endangered if the king’s legitimacy were not assured. 
The same method was adopted mechanically by the later 
Greek and Roman sovereigns, in their temples at Den- 
dereh, Edfou and Philae, for they of course could have no 
claim to legitimacy derived from human descent. 

Lastly, temple-chambers were used also for the rites 
connected with the cult of royal ancestors, considered as 
‘ great gods.’ On the walls of a chamber in the temple 
of Seti I at Abydos the king is represented, with his son, 
as making the usual hotep offerings to all his predecessors 
on the throne who were ranked in his time as legitimate, 
beginning with Menes — ^all of them counting, if only 
formally, as ancestors. In an earlier temple, that of 
Thothmes III at Luxor, a similar scene was recorded in a 
part of what is called the Festal Hall in which it seems that 
the images of the royal ancestors were kept, to be carried 
in procession on certain festivals such as that of Min of 
which a sketch has been previously given (on p. 592) 
{see note). The summary character of these scenes and 
the absence of other records of such rites might lead to the 
conclusion that the cult of royal ancestors, or at least the 
more distant ones, did not figure prominently among the 
religious ceremonies of the period, but it must have had 
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its recognized place or it would not have been thus 
eternized on the temple walls. 

The foregoing pages produce a picture of amazing 
presumption on the part of kings in relation to divinity, 
but the attitude was a natural development of the original 
idea of royal godship which had grown to these extra- 
ordinary dimensions with the growth of riches and prestige 
at that time, especially the prestige derived from the recent 
mighty conquests in Western Asia. But parallel with 
this growth is another, that of true humility before the 
gods. The old conventions regarding the king’s power 
had to be stoutly maintained, but national life had been 
too often upset under the reigns of incapable kings to 
allow complete belief in their superhuman ability, and 
a good part of the adulation given to them may well have 
been merely conventional and not much more sincere than 
in similar cases in Europe of comparatively modem times 
{see note). Together with the temple delineations so 
greatly glorifying the king there are other monuments 
which show him kneeling very humbly before the deity, 
and the hymns to the sun-god, whether as Amun-re or, 
under the heretic king Akhenaten, as the sun-disk, make 
him omnipotent, creator of all, man and beast alike, and 
almost the sole god of a monotheistic type. The effect 
as regards the Sun is somewhat spoilt by the fact that 
other gods, such as Ptah, supreme in their own districts 
were the subjects of similar hymns, but the mental attitude 
is always one of real humility. A further reason for this 
attitude may be found perhaps in the psychological 
result of the victories abroad ; the highest national god 
would shine henceforth as ruler of other nations, and 
tend to become considered as not merely national, but 
universal, as indeed we see him in the hymns above- 
mentioned, while in the next dynasty, the Nineteenth, a 
regular epithet of Amun is “ Abiding in all things. ” 
Thus the king would take a more humble place under the 
chief god, whom he recognized as supreme and to whose 
favour he ascribed all the royal feats in arms, as we see 
in many records of the time {see note). 

Before closing this account of temples it may be well 
to add a brief explanation of the mortuary temples of 
kings, so conspicuous at Luxor. The kings were buried, 
for safety, in distant hidden tombs, such as those of the 
famous Valley of the Kings, but as buildings had to be 
erected in which to carry out the proper rites for the royal 
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dead, the mortuary temples were built for the purpose on 
open sites in or about the cultivated plain, differing in 
this respect from the corresponding temples of the Old 
Kingdom, in the districts of Gizeh and Saqqareh, which 
were built at the edge of the plain but were joined with 
the pyramids on the plateau above, in which the kings 
were buried. These temples correspond, in their sump- 
tuous manner, with the decorated chambers of tombs of 
commoners discussed in Part II, but while the latter were 
painted only with scenes calculated to prolong a happy 
agricultural life for the occupant in the Afterworld, the 
royal buildings evince a far loftier aim, the prolongation 
of a truly kingly life with all its victories in war and the 
chase as well as its domestic joys and amusements, of all of 
which excellent examples may be seen in the mortuary 
temple of Rameses III at Medinet Habu. Thus the king, 
in his royal paradise, would be kept eternally strong and 
happy and able therefore to help the country as he, being 
a ‘ great god, ’ should. Another point of difference may 
be remarked in the dedication of the mortuary temple to a 
chief god although its original purpose was for ‘the king 
only : in fact these temples had come to be little different 
from those originally dedicated to gods and were treated 
like them ; a part may also have been taken by the 
deference paid at this time to the national deities. 
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NOTES 

On p. 420 of Part IV reference has been made to a group of mother- 
and-child seeming to be an archaizing copy of a work of the Old King- 
dom, but this view must be abandoned for there is no doubt that the 
whole group, carved in limestone, of which this was a member, datcfi 
in fact from the old period and shows defir itely that the group in quest- 
ion was current under the Old Kingdom. (See “ The Chicago Univer- 
sity Record,” vol. VII, p. 10 and XIII, plate facing p. 116) 

Part V p, 583. See Sir J. Frazer’s “ Golden Bough,” abridged 
edition, ch. XL The group at Cogul is reproduced in Macalister’s 
Textbook of European Archceology, vol. I, fig. 156 and in other similar 
works. Objections have been brought against the interpretation pro- 
posed and are voiced by Luquet in L'art et la religion des hommes fos- 
siles, pp. 216-7, but he rejects totally the notion of any of the rites among 
ancient hunters which have been generally accepted since Salomon 
Reinach’s epoch-making disquisition, and the existence of which is 
strongly confirmed by the similar practices of modern peoples of back- 
ward culture (p. 584 ) . See the last paragraph on p. 210. Evidence 
has recently appeared that the domestication of animals was 
practised in Palestine in the Epipalaeolithic period ; see the Bulletin 
of the American School of Oriented Research, April, 1931, No. 42. pp. 13-15 : 
it is very probable that they also practised casual or unorganized agri- 
culture, as distinguished from the organized husbandry of the ancient 
Egyptians and Mesopotamians ; the agriculture of the Tasians {see vol. 
VI, p. 561) seems to have been of the same kind. The ancient civil- 
izations were founded not on mere grain-growing, which very likely 
preceded them by centuries, but on its organization, for which the 
riverain lands of Egypt and Mesopotamia were specially favourable; 
they required for their exploitation regular control over broad areas and 
an efficient system of administration, the former need led to the develop- 
ment of considerable kingships while the fulfilment of the latter was 
made possible, as we have previously noted (p. 53), by the invention of 
letters. In Mesopotamia total control of the country was not always 
held ; its physical conformation probably made suc^h control less neces- 
sary than in Egypt ; also, the cities were much given to commerce and 
therefore less bound to agriculture and more obstinate to guard their 
independence. 

p. 584. For India see A. M. Hocart’s Kingship pp. 101-4 — an 
indispensable book to students of the sacred conditions of kingship. 
In Egypt the rule was occasionally broken by the more powerful 
kings of the New Empire mindful perhaps, of political needs or 
proud in their victories in foreign lands, just as, among African peoples 
some great chiefs will deliberately flout tribal laws in assertion 
of their lofty position. Yet, in the same period, in cases of doubtful 
legitimacy, special means were employed to set the matter beyond 
doubt ; Thothmes III obtained thenecessarysupportfrom an oracular 
nod of the national god, Amun-re; Queen Hatshepshut had a 
great series of scenes cai’ved and painted on her temple-walls to record 
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that she had sprung, physically, from the same deity ; Thothmes IV 
had recourse to a dream concerning the Sphinx of Gizch while Amen- 
hotep III adopted the same means as Hatshepshut. as also did the 
Greek and Roman kings, many centuries later, wishing thus to establish 
their inherent rights to the throne. 

p. 584. Even today in the traditional ceremonies of the Copts 
the mother’s name must be given, not the father’s. 

p. 585. See A. Moret, op. cit. p. 64. The matter has been 
acutely argued by Professor P. E. Newberry who gave a sketch of 
his conclusions in his presidential address to H. Section of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 1923. The suggestion 
has also been made that a similar concept of kingship is possibly 
observable among the Israelites, in the action of Absalom when 
in revolt against his father. King David, as recorded in II Samuel, xvi, 
22, the original meaning of his action being perhaps obscured by later 
editors of the reeord, either because they thought it inacccptable to the 
more exalted theology of their own time or else because they mis- 
understood its original purport. The suggestion is the more probable 
that the spreading of a canopy, described in the Bible text, denoted, as 
with modern Jews, a true marriage ceremony ; in ancient Egypt the 
king sat under a canopy at the sed-heb rite, as at his coronation and the 
two functions had many points in common. In many marriage cere- 
monies the bridegroom and bride are treated as at a royal coronation ; 
indeed the modern Arabic term for certain Christian marriages is 
“ crowning ''(teklil); for the close connection between these ceremonies 
see Moret, op. cit., chaps. 3 and 8, and Hocart, op. cit.. pp. 99-104 and 
106-110. 

A very earthly result of this conception of royal powers has been the 
lieence always conceded to royalty in connection with women ; indeed, 
in so puritanical a country as Scotland under the later Stuarts, a king who 
behaved otherwise, like James VI before his marriage, became an object 
of suspicion to his statesmen. This licence is frankly declared in the 
Pyramid Texts which allow the king special powers to cohabit with the 
wife of any man ; in the Eleventh Dynasty King Mentuhotep IV is 
called on a stela at Hammamat ‘ great of love ’ and in the temple of 
Hat-hor at Dendereh she is said to endow the king with the love of 
women. 

p. 586. See, for a wealth of detail on the ritual side, the very 
interesting book of A. Moret, “ Du Caractere religieux de la Royaute 
Pharnonique^' ; other aspects are dealt with in my article, previouslv 
mentioned, in the Manchester Journal. 

(A folk-tale of modern Egypt may not come amiss, which relates 
that when Pharaoh came to the throne he made a lofty image of himself 
and bade his subjects bow down and worship it. They all refused and 
Phaiaoh turned to his wise men to enquire why. Your Majesty,” 
they replied, “ they eat largely of almonds, a food which sharpens the 
intellect ” — now in those days almond-trees aboimded and you could 
walk from Alexandria to Cairo in their shade— “ if, then. Your Majesty 
desires their obedience, cut down the almond-trees and plant beans in 
their place, for this food, which they give to their donkeys, will make 
them as stupid as that animal.” Thus does the Egyptian, a man of 
humour, laugh at himself, for beans have been a great staple of their 
food from time immemorial). 
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p. 586. Direct evidence of the predynastic culture of the Delta is 
practically non-existent owing to its present physical state, for the 
level of under-surface water is so high that excavation is not possible 
below the stratum containing the remains of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, 
as Sir Flinders Petrie discovered when digging at Bute, the ancient 
capital of the northern realm. But indirect evidence has shown that 
this region, in spite of its marshy condition — shared, however, in 
some degree by Upper Egypt also — was the seat of a considerable civil- 
ization, with oversea connections with ports of theEastern Mediterranean 
notably in Crete and Syria. It has been inferred also that the art 
of letters was developed there, for when that art reached Upper Egypt 
it was already so highly advanced as to be not merely pictographic but 
also syllabic and even alphabetical ; — the cursive form of hieroglyphics 
had been established and the numerals used extended to a million. Of 
the science cultivated at Heliopolis, the Biblical On, at the head of the 
Delta, we shall speak when dealing with the vSolar cult. Finally, as 
noted on p. 51, the Delta seems to have been the home of a considerable 
trade. 

p. 586. The ideal of public justice, though it was doubtless 
often flouted, was strongly fixed in Egypt from very early times ; 
gcKls and kings alike are recorded in inscriptions as upholding 
it; the king has the figure of the goddess of Justice as his frequent com- 
panion and is often delineatc'd as offering it to the god of his adoration ; 
gods are said even to feed on justice. There were practical reasons for 
the development of this ideal, in the necessity for the just distribution 
among the people of the fertilizing water of the Nile, their sole source 
of lif(i. Experience taught that a high degree of justice was here a 
necessity if anarchy, with the consequent destruction of the nation’s 
life, was to be avoided. 

p. 587. end of 1st para. This claim of the king seems arrogant 
indeed, but astonishment will be tempered when we recall that in 
those early times th(‘ word ‘ god ’ had probably a significance much 
nearer to the hinnan than in the later [see vol. Vl.p. 554). Innate con- 
scrv’atism in religious matters may have caused the kings and priests 
of the New Empire to perpetuate representations of gods incongruous 
with ordinary respect for the divine, but the hymns of the period are 
alone sufficient to show that the great gods, especially Arnun-re, were 
in fact regarded with much humility and even affection. 

p. 587. A further notable example is that of Rameses II at 
whose shrine or statue, with those of other gods, a number of 
tablets have been discovered, offered by soldiers (see the Journal 
of Egyptian Archeology, vol. XII, p. 292). Many stelae of the time of 
Rameses II in adoration of Thothmes III were found at Gurob. For a 
general review, see Emperor Worship in Egypt by S. A. B. Mercer, in the 
Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, Chicago, 1917. 

p. 589. Further details are given in the article inthe Manchester 
Journal previously mentioned. For Zoser’s temple see the Annales 
du Service of Cairo, vols. XXVII and XXVIII. 

p. 589. The principle of eternizing actions as well as things, 
by magico-religious means, is now seen in full exercise in the 
temples. It extended also to things of far less importance such 
as articles of furniture, as pointed out by Dr. Blackman on pp. 167-8 
of his book Luxor and its Temples : the deities whose images were 
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carved on the beds and chairs of the great or wealthy were supposed 
to be actually present when the articles were in use, to protect the occu- 
pant ; from this to a mere mascot is no long step. 

p. 589. An inscription on a statue of the Eighteenth D)masty 
translated by Dr. Gardiner in Tarkhan and Memphis v, p. 84, affords an 
interesting glimpse at the destination of offerings. The statue 
was that of a scribe, Amenhotep, and was erected by the favour of King 
Amenhotep III in a temple at Memphis. The inscription, lines 
18-19, records : “ His Majesty instituted new divine offerings consisting 
of daily oblations to his father Ptah and to the gods of his house, they 
being provided with food for ever also, line 26, “ When the god has 
sated himself with his possessions and this statue has received its meals 
.... ” what was left was to go to the priests. Light is also thrown 
on the purpose for which private statues were placed, by royal favour, 
in temples : they represented the personality of the man portrayed and 
brought him all the blessings of health and life which emanated from the 
holy place ; the statue itself was endued with a mystic kind of life, re- 
quiring food which was provided from the royal endowments, though 
possibly this was not an invariable practice. 

p. 591. Sec Breasted’s History of Ancient Egpyt. pp. 508-10, 
fig. 177 : the court officials decorating the High Priest Amenhotep, by 
order of Rameses IX, do not reach to the former’s waist. 

p. 502. The same concept reigned in Cliina till the pro- 
clamation of the republic, for it was the emperor’s duty to 
inaugurate the farmer’s season by driving a ceremonial plough- 
ing team ; in Mesopotamia the opening of new canals was frequently 
mentioned in the records of laudable royal activities. 

p. 594. See Wreszinski’s Atlas II, 189-202, and Dr. Blackman in 
Myth and Ritual, pp. 34, ff. The latter favours a suggestion that 
it was the queen who was visited by Amun at Luxor, since 
she often held the office of his High Priestess and was then — 
entitled ‘ the god’s wife,’ but there are several objections to this 
interpretation, a formidable one being that Amun could hardly be sup- 
posed, if he was visiting an earthly wife, tc bring with him his divine 
consort, much less that she should take so large a place in the proceed- 
ings as Mut did : the queen is also figured in the procession, wuth the 
king, and is acclaimed in the terms usual for her royal station ; she 
could not then have been awaiting at Luxor the visit of her divine 
spouse. Further, when during the procession Amun addresses her, it 
is by no means as a consort, for he declares himself pleased at her voice, 
doubtless as a singer in his temple, perhaps in the capacity of High 
Priestess, just as in Babylon the lady who held the office of High Priest- 
ess was the chief temple-singer — {see also the remarks on the office of 
‘ god’s wife ’ and Erman’s opinion on p. 585. Lastly, the wooings 
of queens by Amun represented in other temple-chambers ad- 
duced by Dr. Blackman, are always matters of secrecy by night, 
Amun taking the form of the king ; they were personal matters, intended 
to make clear the complete legitimacy of the sovereigns concerned (see 
the last note on p. 601 ). In Babylon, as Mr. Sidney Smith has suggested, 
a priest may have represented the god and have been killed after the 
consummation of the “ sacred marriage ” together with the woman, 
probably a priestess, who was his associate in the rite ; he thinks it 
likely that the rich burials found by Dr. Woolley at Ur, with their 
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human sacrifices, may be relics of such a rite, carried out most gorgeously 
for a special occasion (see the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Oct., 1928, p. 857). 

The procession of deities, with their sumptuous vehicles and multi- 
tudinous rejoicings, has many parallels in modem India, as, for example, 
the car-festival of Jagganath which has attained much notoriety, 
quite undeserved, under the name of Juggernaut, or the procession at 
the festival of Mahamakham at Kumbakonam in South India where 
such festivals are commoner than in the north, owing perhaps to the 
lesser power of ‘ Aryan ’ influence in the south. An example very near 
to Egypt is the Spring feast at Madura in which the “ sacred marriage ” 
of Shiva with Minakshi takes place. On all these occasions strong 
additional attractions are provided by great fairs, as at modern Tanta, 
ill the Delta, when processions are carried out in honour of its patron 
weli, Sayyid Ahmed cl Bedawi, and no doubt it was so in ancient Egypt 
too. 

p. 596. This royal virtue has always of course been held in high 
esteem and extended also to gods. Even the monotheistic Isrselites 
exulted in the belief that Jehovah was a ‘Man of War,’ as many a 
Biblical passage attests. In Islam the victory of the Prophet, as Ali 
Tabari has insisted, is held to have been indeed a miracle and sure 
testimony to the truth of his mission ; but the word victory applies not 
merely to battles but to the whole of the vast effort entailed by the 
mission. 

p. 597. They were perhaps not so rich in gold, lazuli, etc., as 
the inscriptions relate but had splendour enough to make them vastly 
impressive, even in their later times, to the Greeks. There still 
survives a folk-memory of the riches used, for naif peasants will 
explain the keenness of foreigners to buy relics of the past times, called 
“ antikas,” which are often, for the peasant, mere pieces of wood and 
stone, by the hypothesis that they are covered with gold which has been 
made invisible by Pharaoh’s wily magicians but can be recovered by 
others having the suflieient knowledge : the visitors, they say, are armed 
with red books which teach them powerful magic and thus enable them 
to recover the gold — such was the explanation once given me of the 
tourists’ “ Baedeker.” Maspero used to relate that as Director- 
General of Antiquities he was ranked as the first of all magicians. 

p. 598. The Festal Hall is interesting architecturally, for its 
columns represent the tent-poles which held up the roofs of the great 
marquees used for ceremonies before temples were built for per- 
manency (see p. 588) 

p. 599. There is the famous story of King Canute whose 
courtiers suggested that he could control the tides ; it is usually dis- 
missed as legendary but is not a wholly impossible tale. The Stuart 
kings of England, much later, were commonly addressed as “ Sacred 
Majesty the divine rights of kings were a subject of frequent 
discussion and excessive adulation was current even among the more 
sober, such, for example, as John Evelyn, witness his Fumigium, an 
attack on the smokiness and dirt of London in the year 1661. Traces 
of that kind of feeling survive to our own times, too obvious to need 
pointing out, but even in the 18th century the older attribution of divine 
power survived in the touch ” for the “ King s Evil, of which, as of 
other similar matters, abundant details may be found in M. Bloch’s 
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book, Les Rois Thaumaturges- An incident recorded by Tacitus {HisU 
IV, 81-2) constitutes a link between the Egyptian and the modern : 
Vespasian, visiting Alexandria, was begged to cure a blind man with his 
spittle and another maimed of one hand by placing his foot on it ; he 
hesitated, rather naturally, but on hearing that an oracle of Serapis 
had commanded this proceeding and on taking local advice, did as he 
was asked, with the result of complete cure in each case. 

p, 599. The kings of Mesopotamia, though never apparently so 
absolute as those of Egypt, were often deified, especially the Semitic 
ones {see Delaporte ; La Mesopotamie, p. 160). The Kassites, who 
conquered the country from the cast about the middle of the 18th 
century B.C., carried on most of its religious practices, but, being of a 
more rational strain, generally considered ‘ Aryan did not deify 
their kings. 

It may be well to note that several of the principles underlying 
Egyptian practices arc evident also in Mesopotamia, as a study of the 
above-mentioned book will show, though of course their application is 
not always identical : a careful comparative study made by an expert in 
the religion and language of both countries could not fail to benefit 
not only the specialist but also the general student or philosopher, by 
the light it would throw on the development of early religious thought 
under the influence of settled civilization. 

Addendum to 4th note on p. 601 . After “ conditions of kingship : ” 
See also Petrie Researches in Sinai, pp. 176-185. The reinvigora- 
tion of th(? king, first advocated by him, is here connected with an 
identification with Osiris, a theory strongly supported by Frazer but 
rejected by other scholars, notably Dr. Alan Gardiner who rightly 
insists on the position of the living, reigning king as “ the living Horns ,” 
son of the dead king Osiris (J. Eg. Archve., Vol. II, part ii, pp. 122 & 
124. For ‘ the living Horus ’ sec supra, p. 206). 

Addendum to 2nd note p. 602. After “ Journal ” : An excellent 
African example is that of the Shilluks, described by Professor C. C. 
Selignan in The cult of Nyakang and the Divine Kings of the Shilluks, 
pp. 216-282 of The Fourth Report of the Welcome Tropical Research 
Laboratories, vol. B ; also in the J. of the R. Anthrop. Inst., vol. XLIII, 
part ii, pp. 664-674. (Here the Osirian explanation of the sed-heb 
must be received with all caution ; see preceding note). 

G. D. Hornblower. 


Corrigenda 

Part IV, p. 426, 1. 5 ; for “ Inima ” read “ Lucina, ” 
Do 427, ). 6 riverian ” read riverain. ” 
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THE PATH OF GOD 

“ The Universe is only Man on a large scale, as Man 
is a small Universe,” says the Islamic tradition which is in 
accordance on this point with philosophers and the Ini- 
tiated of all times, just as it conforms with the verdict of 
science. 

All the elements of ('rcation visible and invisible exist 
in Man and establish a real link between him and the whole 
of the Universe. Every element in nature is in harmony 
with a corresponding order of elements in the Universe 
and subject to laws and rhythms appropriate to its na- 
ture. A man therefore is not an isolated individual and 
has no personal Existence unless as a temporary combi- 
nation of eternal elements. When a man is born these 
elements already exist in a different form, and after his 
death they still exist in another form. 

Modern science, studying the constitution of the atom, 
has formally established that it is a solar system in reduc- 
tion, composed of small particles evolving in a rotary 
manner around a fixed point. These particles are govern- 
ed by the same magnetic and dynamic laws as well as 
by the same laws of gravity, as the planetary system. 

This confirms the old theories which come to us in the 
form of Tradition, whose origin is lost in the mist of Time. 

We would wander from our subject were we to estab- 
lish strange analogies, connected with this question by 
examining the philosophical consequences which it embo- 
dies. We will only endeavour to establish the intimate 
connection of the Universe and Man in order to ascertain 
another side of the question. 

When one observes the evolution of humanity, one 
is bound to notice that in all its spheres it can be compared 
to the individual evolution of Man. 

Taking into consideration the difference of the scale 
which touches not only the innumerable elements but also 
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time and space, we may deduce from this knowledge the 
laws which rule the Universe. And this comparison ex- 
tends to all the conditions which make Man one of the 
links of a chain. 

Humanity in its evolution is undergoing all the stages 
of the normal growth of an individual passing through 
different phases of life. This has been determined by the 
Indian doctrines. These theories applied to Man estab- 
lish his evolution in a parallel manner and have enabled 
prophets to foretell the future of the human race. 

These prophecies are infallible when they emanate 
from those who have studied the moral and physical laws 
governing the Universe (or, mother words, the Divine 
Laws). They can then trace by analogy the future 
stages through which humanity must pass. As in the 
case of the body, cells which die are imperceptibly re- 
newed by fresh ones without affecting the life and functions 
of the whole, so men are born, fulfil their allotted part in 
the scheme of evolution, die and are replaced. 

Humanity has a soul composed of the embodiment of 
human souls. And as this collective soul is subject to 
evolution like the soul of the individual, it is attached to 
God. 

Humanity has a Conscience whose standard is de- 
pendent on the spiritual evolution of Men, and as an ob- 
vious repercussion the Soul and Conscience of the Universe 
reflects on each individual who at the same time partici- 
pates in and benefits by it. 

This conception allows us to understand the part played 
by the higher elements of humanity. Their elevation 
is not limited to themselves ; they share in the general 
elevation. What they acquire does not perish with them. 
They leave after their death seeds of fresh progress and 
sometimes , as in the case of the Prophets of God, they give 
to Men an imperishable impetus. What can be said about 
the soul applies equally to the brain. Humanity has at 
each succeeding stage a definite spiritual level, the reflec- 
tion of the intellectual value of Men, especially of the Elite. 
But here social laws differ from spiritual laws because 
they are founded on a more concrete basis. It is import- 
ant to distinguish between social and spiritual evolution. 
This latter point of view is generally taken into considera- 
tion and has been comprehensibly treated by sociologists 
and historians. There is no doubt that spiritual evolution 
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influences social evolution and in a lesser degree the re- 
verse is true. But one has to admit that the two evolutions 
do not run on parallel lines. As far as the social point of 
view is concerned, we notice not a continued rise but alter- 
nate periods of progress and decadence. Material progress, 
conquests, great undertakings, all works that are purely 
human, are not necessarily indications of a high spiritual 
standard. In this one finds the reason which causes 
epochs of great civilisation to be followed by destruction 
and regress. Human elevation is not to be sought in 
civilisation, in the perfection of human institutions, 
but in the spiritual development of Men. 

Social life is necessary for the continuation of the race, 
for the support of those of inferior spiritual attainments, 
and also to enable the more highly developed to find means 
of self-expression, just as the difficulties and struggles of 
life are necessary to Man in his evolution towards good. 
The social vicissitudes of humanity, its periods of pros- 
perity and distress, are ways designed by the Creator, 
successive stages of a long and continued spiritual evolu- 
tion, which lead towards a fuller comprehension of His laws. 

Humanity must progress according to a plan fixed 
by God and known by Him only. It must progress pain- 
fully towards a state which grows gradually nearer per- 
fection until it becomes, as the Scripture says, the Kingdom 
of God. This ideal is expressed in the Tradition of the 
Patriarch, the idea which has animated since all Time the 
Prophets of God. It suffices to study the spiritual devel- 
opment of humanity without going back further than the 
Hebrew Tradition to see confirmed by historical facts the 
first stages of the realisation of this ideal, and to know that 
Humanity is progressing. 

Towards what end ? We do not know. Some have 
built round this subject hypotheses which themselves 
rest on hypotheses. We can base our conjectures on the 
similarity between atomic and molecular systems and 
the solar system, the link between elements of the same 
nature throughout Creation. 

Extending these analogies to Men, we arrive at con- 
clusions. We cannot claim any value for them. The 
End, the great Ehd, passes our comprehension, but we are 
nevertheless obliged to admit them, whilst remembering 
our imperfection and our limited understanding. 
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We can only reason by our senses. Our most exalted 
thoughts and convictions, if we analyse them, arc always 
based on tangible analogies. Few people will deny the 
statement that in the course of his life, Man evolves to- 
wards good. Those of a religious and philosophic frame 
of mind know that theirtrials are destined to make them 
see their failings and their ignorance. But can we explain 
only by our intelligence the irresistible impulse which 
draws us towards good ? 

Can we define conscience, that bridge between God 
and ourselves, the link by which God leads us in the way 
which we should follow, in accordance with our evolution ? 

Why arc Men evolving towards the divine ? What is 
the aim of it all ? To enable us to understand it, wc have 
to take up again our comparison of the Man and the cells 
of his body. 

The cells are living by reeiproeity. They could not 
exist one without another. Every one of them takes a 
part, in the life of all the others and could not itself live 
without the work of the others. Everyone of them takes 
its life from the life of the body and is itself necessary to 
that life. 

Thus we have the image of Man in Humanity. But 
this analogy is more important when considered philoso- 
phically. The cell has a very short existence when com- 
pared with the life of the body. It is accomplishing a 
very limited function, very simple compared with the 
multiple functions of the body. Its part considered in 
itself is without significance, but nevertheless it has eon- 
trihuted not only towards the life of the body, but also 
towards its actions. But the body is the receptacle of 
the intelligence and the Soul. Thus the infinitely small 
cell participates through its existence in a work which 
outlasts the body. Let us suppose that for a brief mo- 
ment one of these cells has separate intelligence. It will 
find itself surrounded by inexplicable mysteries, just as 
we are unable to explain our own use in the work of the 
Universe. 

Let us go further. We will suppose that certain cells 
are not working or are moving in a direction opposed 
to the harmonious working of the whole, the result of this 
will be trouble for the whole body. Therefore all its vital 
forces and nerve centres will unite themselves in setting up 
a counter-action in opposition to the rebellious or harmful 
cells. The whole body will suffer while this war is going 
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on, and this suffering will entail illness for the individual; 
although as a rule he will triumph since all his vital forces 
will rally to his aid to restore him to his normal state of 
health. 

Now let us suppose once more that the cell has some 
intelligence of its own. It will still be unaware of the 
functions of the body, unaware of the process of its evolu- 
tion, It does not know what controls its health and its 
progress from childhood to old age. It is the same in the 
case of Man. Wc offer this analogy to the reader. He will 
realise two things ; the first is that all those whose lives 
are in harmony with the true meaning of the Universe, 
are aided by favourable forces, whereas those who are 
opposed to the higher laws and aims have all these same 
forces against them ; the second, that we have a definite 
plan, an appointed path and a reason for our existence. 
We may not know to what purpose we live. We arc in the 
same position as the human cell, not knowing that it is a 
part of a man who has thought and action. The Evolution 
of the world is inseparable from the evolution of every 
human being. 

One can realise therefore the importance which rests 
on the perfection of every individual and the necessity 
for his working in harmony with the rest, animated by the 
same purpose in accord with the divine aim. 

The Spirit of the Universe influences the individual 
for it reflects his own soul. 

We can realise the meaning of divine forces which can 
be divided into forces of Progress aiid forces of Order, the 
latter chastising Men to bring them to God when they 
go astray. We can realise the necessity of human effort 
to achieve spiritual perfection. 

We know thus the existence of a divine will, to which 
we have to submit. We realise the existence of divine 
laM’s which we are not allowed to transgress without being 
punished. Harmony with the Divine Will, Divine Aims, 
Divine Laws will keep us in the path of God, the path we 
have to follow to give the full meaning to our life, and please 
God. 

This question, so rich in possibilities, can be carried 
still further. 

We will find in it the conflict between good and evil, 
the explanation of what we call the struggle between devils 
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and angels. We will also find the explanation of the idea of 
punishment for sin and expiation as the proof of thein evita- 
ble triumph of good . These eonsiderations are necessary to 
understand the linking up, superposition and interpenetra- 
tion of different elements of the Universe and their mutual 
dependence. The system which shows us the Unity of the 
Universe leads to the comprehension of the Unity of God. 

We will then live in conformity with all that the Pro- 
phets have taught us and find the secret of a harmonious 
and fruitful life. Our fidelity to God will assure us the 
help of His kindness and mercy. 

Dayang Muda of Sarawak. 
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NAJIB-UD-DAIJLAH AS THE DICTATOR OF 
DELHI, 1761-1770 

Introduction 

[Najib-ud-daulah, an Umr-khel Afghan, was one of the 
leading characters in Indian history. An illiterate soldier, 
sprung from the lowest rank, and without a patron or 
friend in India when he migrated to this country as a 
grown-up man, — he rose by sheer ability and strength of 
character to the highest position in the realm and guided 
the fortunes of the Empire of Delhi for ten years, as its 
supreme regent, while the lawful Emperor lived as a 
fugitive in Oudh, Bihar or Allahabad. In fact, in 
combination of first-rate military and administrative 
capacity, diplomatic skill and tact in dealing with others, 
and above all in his instinctive perception of the realities 
of the politics of his day and concentration on the essentials 
he had no equal in that age except Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
His defenee of Delhi against the Jat-Maratha army, march 
against the Sikh invaders, and storming of Buana village 
prove his first-rate generalship. 

There is an extremely valuable life of this hero, — 
written only one year after his death, by Sayyid Nuruddin 
Hasan Khan, a former follower of Imad-ul-muik (the 
grandson of the first Nizam-ul-mulk Asaf Jah, and the 
wazir of the Delhi empire from June 1754 onwards.) 
Only one MS. of this work is known to exist, namely 
British Museum Pers. 24,410, from which the following 
translation has been made. Nuruddin Hasan afterwards 
became munshi to Sir Charles Warre Malet, the British 
Resident at Poona. When Nana Fadnis attempted to 
resume a vast tract of land belonging to the Gaekwad of 
Baroda, the latter’s ministers induced Nuruddin Hasan 
to use his influence with Malet, so that the Peshwa was 
persuaded to veto the Nana’s proposal. The grateful 
Gaekwad rewarded Nuruddin Hasan with a jagir worth 
lakhs of rupees, making him the foremost Muslim baron 
in that State.] 
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Najib-ud-daulah governs Delhif 1761 

When Ahmad Shah Abdali, after his great victory at 
Panipat in January 1761, left India, Najib-ud-daulah, as 
his right-hand man in India, secured from Prince Jawan 
Bakht (then in Delhi for his absent father Shah Alam II) a 
sanad calling him to Delhi to take charge of the capital and 
the district around it. Imad, who was then at Mathura, 
summoned Suraj Mai Jat to his side and induced him to 
accompany him. He also summoned Hafiz Ramat, Dundi 
Khan, Sadullah Khan and other Ruhcla sardars, according 
to the letters of Shah Wali Khan, to join him. These 
ehiefs, arriving on the bank of the Ganges, began to corres- 
p{)nd with him on their demands. 

People told Najib-ud-daulah, “ Suraj Mai, a powerful 
Rajah, is the friend of Imad-ul-mulk. The Afghan 
sardars too have arrived (close to him). You ought to 
set your step forward after careful consideration.” Najib 
65a replied, “ I know the valour of the Ruhela sardars very 
well. They arc my brethren, and will not gird up their 
loins for slaying me. liCt me now turn to Suraj Mai. 
Although he is a man of power, he is far-sighted and tem- 
peramentally patient. When I enter Delhi, he will not 
needlessly take on himself the task of expelling me. Now 
that the city is unoccupied, there is absolutely none to 
obstruct (me) ; but Imad-ul-mulk also holds the sanad 
in his hand, a noble like Yaqub Ali Khan has gone to 
bring him, and he has not yet set out ; this is ill-luck pure 
and simple.” 

That very moment Najib started, entered Delhi, took 
the robes of reinstatement as Mir Rakhshi and (faujdar) of 
the district round Delhi, and regent {mukhtar) from Mirza 
6Sb Jewan Bakht. In the whole city the men of Najib were 
installed in the offices of collection, such as hrori of grain 
markets, etc. On behalf of Najib a man named Shaikh 
Qasim was posted at the gate of the fort as qiladar. He 
sent his officers (amils) towards Sonipat and other mahals. 
Imad-ul-mulk was residing at Mathura, hoping to set out 
for Delhi with the help and companionship of Suraj Mai 
Jat. When Suraj Mai heard of these affairs, he grew 
chilled at heart. And the Ruhela sardars, too, returned to 
their homes after passing two months in idle parleys. 
Najib-ud-daulah acquired authority on behalf of Shah 
Alam II. The parganahs of Hariana like Kohana, Roh- 
tak, Dadri, etc., came into his possession. Two zamindars 
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of that district, who were leaders of the Baluch clan and *«“ 
had their homes in Farrukhnagar, and Baj Md. Khan 
Baluch who lived in Bahadurgarh, all became obedient to 
Najib. Bay by day his power increased. From the 
faujdari of Shaharanpur, he realised 75 lakhs of rupees. 
The Mian Doab country, like Mirat, Sikandra (-bad), 
Dasna, Baghpat, etc., and seven mahals (formerly) be- 
longing to the Marathas, came into his possession. He 
paid every month a small sum for the maintenance of 
Zinat Mahal, the mother of Emperor Shah Alam II, and 
Mirza Jawan Bakht. 

One year passed in this way, and then an interview was 
agreed upon between Najib and Suraj Mai. The armies 
of these two chiefs alighted on the banks of the Jamuna 
at the Dankaurghat, with the river between them. Na- 
jib-ud-daulah went towards the tent of Suraj Mai seated in 
a small boat, alone with only a few servants, leaving all seb 
his troops on the other side of the river. All men forbade 
him to do it. but he had the perfection of courage and 
boldly carried out his design. Suraj Mai displayed great 
purity of heart towards him. Two years passed in this 
way. 


Najib joim Abdali in the Punjab, 1764 

In the third year Ahmad Shah Durrani again took the 
route towards India. Agents of all the chiefs of India and 
RazaQuli Khan, now known as Munir-ud-daulah, on behalf 
of Emperor Shah Alam II, started (for his camp) in the 
company of Najib. Near Labor Najib-ud-daulah had 
his interview. Ahmad Shah encamped at Chak Guru — sTa 
famous under the name of Amritsar, which is worshipped 
by the Sikhs. Ahmad Shah devastated that place, made 
two raids (chapawal) on the Sikh troops and slew them. 
Ala (Singh)* lived in the fort of Dhundha-dhura. Ahmad 
Shah hastened over 80 kos, and arrived there in the course 
of two nights and one day. Ala fled away, after evacua- 
tingthefort. Najib-ud-daulah with his own troops shared 
in these expeditions, and pleased Ahmad Shah, who said, 

“ This is the (only) man among the Afghans of India. 

I have shown (many) favours to the Indian Afghans, but 
not one of them, not even Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah, has 
joined me.” Najib-ud-daulah caused the khilat for the 
kingship of India in the name of Shah Alam II and that of 

♦ fAitYirlAi* fvV FKia TTmiCA r\f H 
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STbwazir in the name of Shuja-ud-daulah, to be given to 
Raza Quli Khan. Although Shah Wali Khan— who 
wanted to please Imad and Hafiz Rahmat — counselled 
Abdali against these appointments, yet the latter two 
were only sitting at a distance and sending mere messages, 
while this man (i.e., Najib) was present with his troops, 
and so the advice of Shah Wali Khan was rejected by 
Ahmad Shah. 

Shuja-ud-daulah against the Bangashes 

Then Shuja-ud-daulah called Shah Alam from Patna, 
put on the khilat of wazir, began to conquer realms, took 
possession of the country seized by the Marathas such as 
Etawa and Kora, came to the boundary of Ahmad Khan 
Rangash, and sent letters written by the Emperor at his 
instigation to the Ruhela sardars to this effeet : “ Every- 
one who is enjoying imperial territory ought to present 
himself before the (imperial) stirrups, otherwise he should 
vacate land he holds.” He plundered some parganahs 
possessed by Ahmad Khan Rangash, such as Sikandra, etc. 

68a Then the people (of that country) became alert and the 
Ruhela sardars quickly arrived to aid Ahmad Khan. 
Suraj Mai sent one of his sardars named Kripa Ram 
Purohit at the head of 2,000 horse, with Ghazi-ud-din Khan. 
When the Afghan army grew large [from the coming of 
allies], Shtija-ud-daulah made a sangar round his army. 
Najib-ud-daulah, who had reached Delhi from the side 
of Ahmad Shah, wrote to Shuja, “ Do not do anything in 
a hurry before my arrival”; and to Hafiz Rahmat Khan 
and others he wrote, “ Shuja-ud-daulah had acted generous- 

68b ly in order to aid your people, and the Padishah is now 
wdth him. It is not proper that you should tear away the 
screen from the face of things all at once. I too am arriv- 
ing soon.” He started for Farrukhabad by regular march- 
es, and in twelve days arrived near the camp of Shuja. 

Next day Shiija-ud-daulah, marching alone for five 
kos, welcomed Najib in advance and met him in the course 
of riding, spending the night in Najib’s camp. Next 
morning, Mirza Amani — now known as Asaf-ud-daulah — 
came with all the army of the Nawab. Shuja-ud-daulah 
gave Najib a place near his encampment, presented him 
to the Emperor Shah Alam H, gave him horses, elephants, 
and jewels from that sovereign, and together held a con- 
sultation as to war or peace with Ahmad Khan Rangash. 


5 * 
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The two often used to meet together and feasts were given 
by each side to the other. At last Najib said to Shuja, 5»a 
“ A gathering of all the Afghans has taken place, and they 
have arrived to aid Ahmad Khan Bangash. It is difficult 
to fight this race and gain success. Besides, you are well 
aware of the character of Shah Alam, how while you are 
present with him he is keeping up correspondence with the 
Afghans. It is difficult to vanquish this tribe. Even 
supposing that you conquer them, you would get a bad 
name before Ahmad Shah, and Ahmed Shah 

would exert himself to remedy it. Therefore, it is better 
to make peace with them. The Jat army also is allied to 
the Afghans. One may almost say that all Hindustan 
has gathered together.” Shuja-ud-daulah replied, “ I set 
have 80,000 cavalry of mine with me. Whatever I 
undertake, I can succeed in it.” 

Much discussion of this purport took place between 
them. One day Najib said to Shuja, “ My Nawab Sahib, 

I tell you plainly a man can have strength in one of two 
ways, either strength of clan, — ^vhich means that he has 
many brethren — or strength of his own body, i.e., 
when he has physical strength above that of other men. 
Ahmad Khan Bangash has neither of these kinds of 
strength in Hindustan, because his brethren, who are 
Bangashes, do not number more than six hundred men, 
and as for his body, he is lame and incapable of riding 
horses. You have come to confront such a man and en- 
trenched ! The other Afghans have clans of their own eoa 
and total one lakh of men, and also possess physical 
strength. How can you conquer them ? It is better 
then that you make peace with these people.” Nawab 
Shuja-ud-daulah, on seeing that Najib too was an Afghan 
and in the end one in spirit with the (other) Afghans, had 
no help but to agree to making peace. So he left the place 
and with the Emperor crossed the river back. Najib-ud- 
daulah returned towards Delhi. A great name and power 
accrued to this man throughout the country. Going to 
Najibabad, a city founded by himself, he engaged in con- 
structing buildings, gardens, and mansions. 

How Najib estranged Suraj Mai Jat 

At this time Suraj Mai Jat had a quarrel with the 
Baluches. The details of this affair are as follow : 

The Mewati race always used to commit highway 
robbery around their own covmtry, and the frontier of the 
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60b Jat country was close to theirs. In these places of Mewat 
there were some higher class people, who held mansabs 
in Delhi or were respected as being landowners. Jawahir 
Singh, the eldest son of Suraj Mai, had been engaged for 
ten years in repressing Mewat, and had established his 
own administration and occupation in the whole of that 
district, fought many good battles, and brought all that 
country into his own possession. He had destroyed some 
by terms, some by treachery and some by night attacks. 
The fort of Alwar is a strong imperial fort, to which this 
sarkar (district) is subordinate ; Suraj Mai took possession 
of this fort, and built another fort in this parganah and 
named it Kishangarh, and firmly carried his frontier to 
eiaRewari which is 30 kos distant from Delhi. By reason 
of his occupation of this neighbourhood, outposts of the 
Jats were planted at Sarai Basant and Sambhal, which 
are ten kos from Delhi and whose villages stretched up to 
six kos of Delhi, and they administered the places. When- 
ever the Mewatis practised highway robbery, the Jats 
traced their footmarks and fearlessly slew (them), and 
some they threw alive into fire. And the Mewatis used to 
remain coneealed in their own country and do this deed, 
but some of them did not give up their practice in spite of 
exile from home. 

There was a Meo named Sanulba, who used to commit 
highway robbery with ten horsemen, and going near fort 
Dig used to loot caravans, and used to reach the stations of 
Hodal and Barsana repeatedly after two days. Standing 
at Koklasi, which is the name of a hillock between Hodal 
61b and Barsana, he used to plunder the passers-by. People 
became powerless against his oppression. In the country 
of the Baluches — ^whose chief at that time was Musa Khan, 
who lived in Farrukhnagar — ^this robber fixed his resi- 
dence in a fort named Tauru* where Asadullah Khan 
Baluch lived. He used to give him what he plundered. 
Jawahir Singh said to his father Suraj Mai, “ The Balu- 
ches are giving shelter to Sanulba among themselves. 
So long as I do not strike a blow at them, they will not 
62 a expel him from their boundary.” Suraj Mai gave the 
permission, and Jawahir Singh at first sent a message to 
the Baluches to drive Sanulba out, otherwise he would 
call them to account. The Baluches delayed compliance. 
Jawahir Singh himself marched out against them. Taj 

• Tauru, 20 m. due east of Rewari, while Farrukh-nagar is 22 m. 
north-east of Rewari. 
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Mohd. Khan Baluch arrived from Bhadar to assist Musa 
Khan Baluch, Fighting took place between the troops of 
Jawahir Singh and Taj Mohd. Khan. After 20 men had 
been slain on the two sides together, the .Tats gained the 
victory and the Baluches were worsted. Only a few men 
remained with Taj Mohd. Khan. One Hindu Khatri — a 
nephew of that Jai Singh Rao who is now known as Rajah 
Jaisingh Rao and is a follower of Najaf Quli Khan — ^was 
killed. Taj Mohd, Khan on seeing this aspect of affairs, 
got down from his horse, performed [the fatiha-Teading] 
on the ground, mounted his horse again and charged the 
Jats. The Jats, unable to bear the attack, turned their 
backs, and arrived where Jawahir Singh was standing, ezb 
Jawahir Singh became very angry, but it was of no avail. 

So, he went away and told his father : “ So long as I do not 
cut off the Baluches, I shall not take rest. ” Najib wrote 
to Suraj Mai, “ Between you and me there is peace, — nay 
more, union ; and the Baluches also are my proteges. 
Nor are they so very powerful. You are wantonly ex- 
pelling them. This is opposed to our friendship.” Suraj 
Mai replied, “ This affair is beyond my control. My 
son is bent upon this work. And the Baluches too deserve 
punishment, as they arc sheltering a highway robber in 
their houses.” 

Jawahir Singh marched a second time against the 
Baluches and plundered the villages of that district, but 
when they issued from their fort he turned back and re- asa 
turned to his own territory. Najib again wrote (to Suraj 
Mai) to the same purport as before, “ Sir, you are a wise 
old man standing firm in your agreement. What is this 
that you come close to my territory and the territory of 
my dependents and your troops create disturbances and 
trample the peasants down ?” Suraj Mai replied, “It 
is the desire of Jawahir Singh to plant his outpost in Far- 
rukhnagar, the home of Musa Khan Baluch. Tell him 
to reside in some other place. Or else, he will be ruined 
in life, property and (family) honour. ” He himself 
marched towards Farrukhnagar. The Baluches wrote 
to Najib that they were weak while Suraj Mai was very 
powerful ; so he should come quickly to their aid, as he was eab 
in the place of the Padishah. In this way they besought 
his pity like the weak. 

In the time that it took for the letter of the Baluches 
to rehch Najibabad and a reply to it to be given, Suraj Mai 
quickly arrived near the fort of Farrukhnagar, and began 
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to dig trenches. At that time Najib-ud-daulah was ill ; 
he became puzzled. When he heard that Suraj Mai had 
come close to the fort of Farrukhnagar, he marched out 
in spite of his illness towards Delhi. A month passed in 
this way ; the affair of the fort eame to an end, and the 
garrison fled away in terror. Taj Mohd. Khan, too, did not 
render any help this time. In all there were 700 men in the 
fort, while Suraj Mai had 20,000 cavalry and numberless 

64a infantry with the necessary artillery. His guns breached 
the wall. Musa Khan becoming helpless and despairing 
of aid from any side, offered to come out, see Suraj Mai, 
and yield the fort to him. Suraj Mai agreed. Next 
day, Musa Khan, with his brethren, who were 60 men 
including 14 sons of the uncles of Musa Khan, came forth 
and saw Suraj Mai, who greatly honoured him and at the 
time of giving leave told him that he had pitched tents 
for him. When he went to the tent, Suraj Mai posted 
guards around it. Mounting their families in carts he 
brought them to the camp and confined them all in one 
place. Jawahir Singh himself entered the empty fort 
and seized all the property and treasure in it. The fort 
with all its artillery and stores fell into the hands of the 

64b Jats. The next day he mounted Musa Khan with all his 
brethren in carts and sent them off towards the fort of 
Dig. After four days Najib arrived at Delhi and Suraj 
Mai, too, started from Farrukhnagar towards Delhi. 
Najib-ud-daulah sent a message to Suraj Mai saying : 
“ You are a great captain, and between you and me there 
is perfect friendship. These Baluches were my dependants 
and you have treated them so oppressively and never con- 
sidered my feelings in the matter. Whii 1kind of courtesy 
is this ? Let what is past be past. You may keep the fort 
(of Farrukhnagar) that you have captured. But it is not 
proper to hold him with his women in captivity. You 
ought to release them out of regard for me.” 

6Sb Suraj Mai replied, “ Between you and me there is agree- 
ment and alliance. These men are (my son’s) enemies. 
They have truly become, so to say, my enemies. How 
is it proper for you to exert yourself for the release of my 
enemies and argue about the matter ? It was unbecoming 
of you to march from Najibabad to Delhi. It became 
known that you had come on an expedition against me. 
In the meantime, by the grace of God, I attained to the 
desired success in this enterprise. If this campaign had 
not by this time come to an end, you would have jdined 
Musa Khan. You had been contemplating such action. 
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Then the alliance between you and me was broken and 
breach of faith took place on your part. Do not now have 
any expectation of good from me.” 

Suraj Mai decides on war with Najib 


When this reply reached Najib, he held a consultation 
before himself, saying that Musa Khan’s business was over, 
so that it was now impossible for Najib to remedy it in 
any way ; it would only estrange Suraj Mai from him ; it 
was not wise to turn such a great captain as Suraj Mai into 
an enemy. So, Najib sent his mediators a second time to 
Suraj Mai. By this time Suraj Mai had come within eight 
kos of Delhi and had encamped near Kalapahar. The 
mediators who had gone from this place, repeatedly spoke 
in order to soften and please Suraj Mai. Suraj Mai told 
them, “ Najib-ud-daulah has acted contrary to my 
expectation. Cleansing (of hearts) is impossible now. He 
has come from Najibabad, solely in pride of his troop of 
clansmen. It is therefore necessary for me to see his army 
once. Next morning I shall ride out, cross the Jamuna, ««» 
burn down Ghazi-ud-din nagar, and encamp on the bank 
of the Hindan. I have heard that (a body of) men have 
come to the bank of the Ganges for aiding you. I shall 
first see them and thereafter what will happen will happen.” 

So he encamped on the bank of the Hindan, and his men, 
crossing that river, plundered all the villages around 
Ghazi-ud-din nagar and set fire to them. Only the fort 
remained safe. Then Suraj Mai sent all his baggage 
towards his own territory. In his entire camp he did not 
keep any palki (miana) at all ; only horses and qamchi 
remained. Next day he passed with his troops near 
Delhi, by way of Kalkapahar which is 4 kos from the city. 

Najib-ud-daulah, hearing this news, rode out with his «6b 
army, and stood near the garden of Khizirabad, with an 
interval of two kos between him and Suraj Mai’s troops. 
Suraj Mai, after crossing the Jamuna, encamped on the 
further side of the river, while Najib-ud-daulah came back 
to the city. He immediately sent Sagar Mai Khatri with 
his own personal servant Shaikh Karamullah to Suraj Mai, 
with the message, “ What you have done, you have done 
well ; and what you are doing you are doing well. What is 
past is past. I know very well that in all things you have 
superiority over me. You have excellent musketeers 
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mounted on good horses. Strong forts are in your pos- 
session, no other Rajah of Hindustan in these days is so well- 
equipped as you. You have treasure too. and good terri- 
07a tory. Therefore, it is not that I am fighting you, but you 
are wantonly displaying violence. Now stop and go back 
to your own territory. You have done what you had 
decided on accomplishing, and in addition you have 
desolated some villages belonging to me. This too has 
taken place. You ought now to go back.” 

At midnight Sagar Mai and the servant Karamullah 
came back from Suraj Mai and reported that he had given 
this reply to their message : “ Tell the Nawab to come to 
the field in the morning and confront me onee. I have 
taken the trouble of coming from such a long distance, 
but you are not troubling to come five kos ! If in the 
morning you do not come, I shall go there, fight till the 
sunset prayer and after the ‘‘asar’’ prayer T shall fall upon 
67b your rear. Thereafter you will behold what is destined to 
happen.” When Sagar Mai reported this reply, Najib 
at once summoned all his captains and told them, “ I have 
just now heard the reply of Suraj Mai, and it is clear to me 
from his words that Suraj Mai has no proper adviser, and 
is talking very much like a low fellow. Now that this 
man is so thoughtless and impatient by temperament, 
it proves that cither his time has come or mine. So, there 
is no remedy now except war.” All the sardars assented 
to his opinion. At that moment he ordered the naqih 
(proclaimer) to order the assembling of all the soldiers 
three hours before dawn. They assembled. When four 
68a gharis of the night still remained, Najib took horse, forded 
the Jamuna, and took post on the side of the bank of the 
Hindan five kos from Delhi. 

Suraj Mai Jat killed 

Then Siu-aj Mai, with all his army, heavy artillery, 
cavalry and infantry, came up opposite and stood. There 
was an exchange of artillery fire between the two sides, 
till the third pahar of the day. Then Suraj Mai, keeping 
all his army with the artillery and elephants stationed 
opposite Najib’s army, himself with five thousand 
troopers went in light kit (jarida) two kos up stream, 
crossed the Hindan and came upon the rear of Najib, 
so that the fight raged on three sides (of Najib’s army). 
His troopers delivered charges {barqandazi) very well ; 
Najib’s troops were shaken. Near sunset Suraj Mai 
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himself came to the back of the (Afghan) camp and esb 
attempted to penetrate into it. On the side of Najib-ud- 
daulah the Mughalia squadron, Sayyid Muhammad Khan 
Balueh, Jeta Gujar’s son, Gulab Singh Gujar, Afzal Khan 
the brother of Najib, and Usman Khan Utman Khel, 
fought and the battle was well contested. Usman Khan 
was shot down, (but) the troops of Suraj Mai turned their 
backs after this encounter. Suraj Mai himself was on 
horseback, with the munition of matchlock at his waist 
and a short spear (barchhi) like that usually held by Meos 
and Jats in his hand. He fell down from his horse after 
receiving repeated wounds. Some of his servants, and 
one man intimately known to him (rushinas) who was a 
Muslim and a pirzada of Fathpur and bore the name of 
Shaikh Ahmad, and who were with him, were also slain. 
Some other (ordinary) troopers also fell dead. The reSt«»a 
all fled away. 

The Mughalia troops went in pursuit, but many of the 
Jats, abandoning their horses on the bank of the Hindan, 
hid themselves among the jhau bushes. During this 
fighting, while the men were running in pursuit, Sayyid 
Muhammad Khan Balueh, better known as Sayyidu, also 
joined in the chase of the runaways. A Ruhela follower 
of Karam Khan Razzar said to him, “ Ho Sayyid Mohd. 
Khan, whither are you going ? Here is Suraj Mai lying 
on the ground. I know him.” Sayyidu dismounted from 
his horse, and as the Balueh tribe had been extremely 
dishonoured by Suraj Mai and thirsted for revenge, he 
drew his dagger from his belt and plunged it twice or 
thrice in Suraj Mai’s stomach, and two or three hargirsoib 
also struck at him with their swords. He said, “ Cut off 
his head.” Five or six men plied their swords at the head 
in succession, and it was hacked to pieces and one sword 
also was broken. Sayjddu came away from the place. 
The Mughalia troops seized many horses. 

The (Jat) force that was stationed opposite (Najib’s 
army) also fired their rockets and guns ; the flag on their 
elephant still stood, and the kettle drums were beaten. 
When Sayyidu came and said that he had slain Suraj Mai, 
none would credit it. Najib said, “The slaying of Suraj 
Mai is not a thing that can be done so easily. But the 
force that had attacked my rear has been defeated, and 
its leader may have been slain. If Suraj Mai has been 
really slain, how is it that this force which is standing facing 
us and cannot be less than 20,000 troopers and in which 

6 
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70a all the materials for the chieftain’s riding are (visible), 
is still fighting and mairitainingits position there firmly ? ” 
Things remained in this state till one pahar of the 
night. After one pnhm- they slowly went away from op- 
posite Najib to their own camp, and Najib too set up his 
tents and entered them. 

Next day. at dawn spies bro\jght the news that there 
was no trace of the enemy’s army for 15 kos. Na jib asked 
Sayyid Mohd. Khan where he had left Suraj Mai’s body 
and told him to bring away some means of recognising him. 
Sayyidu cut off an arm from the body of Suraj Mai and 
brought it away. Najib called up Sagar Mai and the ser- 
vant Karamullah. and asked them what dress they had 
70 b seen on the person of Suraj Mai when they had gone to him 
for a diplomatic parley. Karamullah replied, “ He wore 
a tunic (angarkha) of yellow chintz.’’' The severed arm 
that Sayyid Mohd, Khan had brought away was shown 
and he said that it was that ver\’ chintz. Sagar Mai said. 
“ For three years there has been a boil in the arm of Thakur 
Suraj Mai and it is there still. Bring the arm before me.” 
It was brought and they found the mark of the sore still 
fresh, and tliere was also the sleeve of chintz on the arm. 
At that time, which was one pahnr before sunset, it became 
certain that Suraj Mai had been slain, at the beginning 
of the 6th year of Shah Alam II. corresponding to 1177 
Ilijri, in this battle. (25 Dec. 1763.) 

71a The third day (after the battle) Najib-ud-daulah began 
to march towards his own country. He decided that 
as Jawahir Singh, the son of the deceased, was a strong 
and haughty persfin and had much treasure in his house, 
and would therefore cause great disturbance against him, 
therefore he (Najib) ought to block the path of Jawahir 
Singh who was then in the fort of Farrukhnagar, Najib 
■wanted to go to the further side of Ballamgarh and take post 
there, as Jawahir’s route was by that side. Going down 
stream of the ghat of Dankaur, 3 kos from Ballamgarh, 
on the further side of the Jamuna, he planted outposts 
71b in all the environs every ten kos before and behind. Ex- 
cept (where there were) forts, the revenue collectors 
(of the Jats) fled away. Najib’s administration was 
established in parganas Jewur and Tappal also. Here 
it was learnt that after Suraj Mai had been slain the 
news of it had reached Jawahir Singh in three pahars and 
Jawahir, immediately mounting a camel, had reached Dig 
in the course of all that day and half the next night ; the 
6 * 
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news of (the death of) Suraj Mai, the fugitives (from the 
field) and Jawahi^r Singh had all entered the fort of Dig 
together. Najib was now engaged in taking possession of all 
the country of the Jats. Just then, early in the 6th year 
of Shah Alam,* 1177 A. H., news arrived that the Sikhs 
had crossed the Jamuna and entered the territory of 72a 
Najib-ud-daulah. 

Jawahir Singh Jat secures aid of Sikhs and Marathas 
to avenge Suraj MaVs death 

This was the first time that the Sikhs had come to this 
side of the Jamuna and spread through the villages of 
Barah, — ^which had for a long time past been the homes of 
respectable men and of old Sayyid families members of 
which had been umra in former times. They took booty 
beyond count in coins, pure gold and jewels, burnt all the 
country and took away captives. Najib-ud-daulah, being 
distracted by the news, marched towards the Sikhs, and 72b 
by fast movement arrived near them. These men, after 
plundering the country, when they heard of Najib having 
come near, crossed the Jamuna and went back to their 
own territory ; Najib then entered Delhi. 

At this time, Jawahir Singh, who had seated himself 
on the seat of the ruler (of the Jats), exerted himself greatly 
to avenge his father, devoted himself to collecting troops ; 
with many favours he made his household troops obedient 
to him, satisfied the old captains who had been alarmed 
about his temper, by his good behaviour and holding forth 
hopes and sent Rup Ram Kothara, a Brahman trusted by 
Suraj Mai, to subahdarMalhar RaoHolkar, who was in the 
Kota-Bundi country, inducing him by the allurement of a 78a 
large sum to join him. Malhar Rao, who had fought a 
great fight with the troops of the Rajputs of Jayanagar 
and who had received a wound in his arm, considered this 
invitation as a great boon, accepted it with all his heart and 
told Rupram, “The business (of getting tribute from) 
Bundi and Jayanagar is about to mature. I have defeated 
the army of Jayanagar. As soon as I now encamp near 
Jayanagar, Rajah Madhe Singh, taking refuge in the fort 
of Rantambhor, will agree with his life and soul to give me 
whatever I shall demand, be it territory or forts, or cash. 

I have also called Najib-ud-daulah my (adopted) son, 

* Really the fifth year (1177), beginning on ith Nov. 1763, 
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and he has written to me to say that he had never made 
any effort to slay Suraj Mai, but that the latter had wan- 
tonly attaeked Najib, devasted the parganahs belonging 
to him, and eommitted manifest oppression — ^whieh was 

73 b improper aeeording to every religion — on the Baluehes, 
and that thereafter what had been written by fate had 
taken plaee. Najib has added, “ After Suraj Mai’s death 
I have not at all molested his territory or his son. But 
I am desirous of friendship (with him). If by chance, 
through selfishness anybody makes a contrary representa- 
tion to you and solicits your aid, you should bear in mind 
my devoted conduct and honest dealing and never agree 
to it in your mind.” In the event of my going away with 
you. the business of Jayan^gar will pass out of my hand, 
and Najib-ud-daulah who has been my helper in Hindustan 
will be turned into an enemy. Thirdly, I shall have to 
undertake a hard task, namely campaigning against 
Najib-ud-daulah. However, in order to please Jawahir 
Singh and bearing in my mind his bereavement, I am 
abandoning all these advantages and starting for his side. 

748 But my troops have been starving for a long time past, 
and you ought to remedy it.” 

Rupram agreed to everjdhing that Malhar Rao had 
said and started for Jawahir Singh. Jawahir had also 
sent envoys to the Sikhs, induced them to co-operate with 
him, and in the course of twenty days completed his agree- 
ments for alliance with the Sikhs and Marathas and the 
preparation of his household troops, — composed of Raj- 
puts, Jats, Musalmans etc., and numbering 30,000 
cavalry and 50,000 infantry, with a full equipment of 
artillery. 

In the seventh* year of Shah Alam’s reign, 1178 A.H. 
(he) marched towards Delhi, and on arriving near the 
garden of Khizirabad made sangars round his camp. 
Najib-ud-daulah thought that in two days Malhar would 
arrive in the camp of Jawahir Singh, when his forces 
would be greatly strengthened, and therefore it was most 
expedient that he (Najib) should immediately march out 
and attack Jawahir Singh and defeat him. Next morning, 
he rode, out to the garden of Khizirabad ; Jawahir said to 
his followers, “ I have paid a large sum to Malhar, and he 
will arrive here tomorrow. It is not proper for us to 

♦It should be the sixth year, which began on 27 Rabi-us-sani 
1178 — 84 Oct. 1764. 
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fight single-handed,” So he mounted and stood in the 
midst of his entrenchment, and all his troops stood ready 
dressed and waiting for his order. At three pahars Najib- 
ud-daulah saw that he would not issue from his sangar : ’’Sa 
so he turned back and entered Delhi. 

Next day, Malhar Rao with a large force, 20,000 horse, 
entered the camp of Jawahir. Malhar Rao wrote to 
Najib-ud-daulah, “ I hold to the faith I have pledged to 
you. But at this time my troops arc starving, and you 
know that in all Hindustan there is at this time no man 
possessed of riches like the Jat (Rajah). So, permit me 
to please him for some time and thereby secure money. 

I shall throw this business into delay.” Najib wrote in 
reply “ I gladly agree to whatever will benefit you.” 

On the third day, Jawahir Singh marched out, en- 
(^amped opposite the Old Fort, on the bank of the river, 
along with the subahdar, and then issued forth to fight 75b 
Najib-ud-daulah. 

Najib defends Delhi against Jawahir Singh Jat 

Najib-ud-daulah pitched his camp in Buland Bagh, 
at the foot of the imperial fort, and threw a bridge (of 
boats) over the Jamuna to allow provisions to come from 
the Mian Doab. In the mansion of Qamruddin Khan 
(he lodged) and all his soldiers took up their residence on 
the side of the river, below the havelis. Towards the army 
of Jawahir Singh, which was in the south, they dug a ditch 
from the bastion of the city wall to the river, planted 
artillery and threw up entrenchments, Jawahir Singh 
rode out, with all his troops, to below the Old Fort and 
sent a man to Malhar Rao, requesting him to deliver an 
assault as that day was very auspicious for the purpose. 
Malhar gave no reply till noon ; thereafter he rode out, 
but while he himself stopped in the fort of Sher Shah, 
Balji Rao, his son’s son (nabira), with all his troops arrived rca 
near the position of Jawahir Singh and halted. Jawahir, 
on seeing the Maratha army coming behind him, advanced 
and arrived near the, fort of Firuz Shah, The subahdar’s 
(i.e., Malhar’s) order reached Balji Patil that he should not 
advance from his (present) position. At this time, guns 
began to be fired from Najib’s trenches, and from this side 
too the guns of the Jat and Malhar Rao replied. Jawahir 
sent word to the subahdar, “ Do you please advance a little 
further, so that I may deliver an assault.” The subahdar 
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did not move ahead one step from the place where he was 
standing and sent the reply, “ The enemy are still firmly 
planted in the Old Fort. It is inadvisable to advance leav- 
ing them behind. While we are engaged in the battle, 
these enemies in the fort from the rear of our army will do 
76b harm to us, and create a dilliculty for us. You should first 
think of wresting this fort, and then we shall think of 
advancing.” Jawahir Singh heard these words and said, 
“ Although the subahdar is a great man and I have set out 
on this expedition in reliance on his strength, yet the war 
is between Najib and myself.” Mahdi Quli Khan, a 
sardar among the followers of Imad-ul-mulk, reported this 
speech to the subahdar, who became very angry. But 
Rupram Kothara, who was the medium of negotiations 
between Malhar llao and Jawahir Singh, became indignant 
with Mahdi Quli Khan and said, “ This man is telling a 
lie. Jawahir Singh has never said any such word.” 
Mahdi Quli Khan gave a harsh reply. Imad-ul-mulk 
and the subahdar who were riding the same elephant, 
heard both of them (talking). Tliese two men, who 
7ru were wrangling, were also mounted on elephants. Up to 
sunset, the riders stood still, and only an artillery duel took 
place. 

Jawahir Singh apprehended that Najib had dug a deep 
ditch and filled it with the water of the Jamuna, and the 
Marathas were not setting their heart on an attack, so that 
he ought to adopt the plan of sending out a part of his 
men across the Jamuna and go to the cast bank, where 
only a small body of cavalry (of Najib’s troops) was posted 
as watch, whom they would (easily) defeat and arrive at 
the bridgehead without fear. At the bridge (head) too 
there was a sort of wall one yard in height, at which a 
hundred Ruhela infantry was posted. After defeating 
them, the Jats intended to penetrate into the sangar of 
Najib by way of the bridge. So, at dawn he sent Balram 
Faujdar, the brother of Suraj Mai’s wife, who enjoyed 
great honour and high rank and often used to command 
the Jat vanguard in battles, with Ram Kishan Mohant 
TTbBairagi, the guru of Jawahir Singh, and Sawairam, a 
Brahman inhabitant of Jodhpur, ’from the Amlighat, 
opposite the Old Fort, with 8,000 troopers, to the other 
side of the river Jamuna, with orders to enter from the 
eastern side by way of the bridge. He himself, passing 
from the fort of Firuz Shah, took post opposite Najib’s 
sangar, and began to fight with his artillery. 
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The generals who had crossed the Janmna first plun- 
dered and totally razed to the dust Patparganj, — which 
was an old Padshahi mart, the home of grain-merchants 
and many other traders, and had four pucca (brick) walls, 
and where lakhs of rupees worth of grain was collected. 
Thereafter, the Mughalia. troopers nund)ering nearly 500, 78a 
whom Najib had posted at Shahdara to keep watch and 
patrol, on seeing the dust of horsemen from a distance, 
advanced. Nasir Khan Irani, who had established him- 
self as the slave {chela) of Najib, arrived with 600 horse 
to reinforce the Turani Mughalias, who became skirmishers 
between the Mughalias and this ( Jat) force. In the end the 
force of Jawahir Singh charged the Mughalias at the gallop, 
and the latter, unable to stand, took to flight. Najib 
was sitting on a bastion of earth which he had made on his 
ditch, and k)oking with a field glass. He saw tluit oppo- 
site him the entire enemy army, nearly 50,000 horse, 
with elephants, flags, etc., had come close up and on the 78b 
left side this was happening. He pushed up men to 
(strengthen) the bridge defence, and sent w^ord to Ali 
Mohd. Kur, who eommanded the trenches before the 
bridge, to be very much on the alert about his trenches. 

He told his eldest son Zabita Khan ; “ Those of my men 
arc not making any stand at all. but are straightway 
running away. If that entire force which is pursuing 
them reaches the bridge, it w ill be a difficult business for 
us. You send from your own brigade, 500 personal guard 
infantry of yours and the same number of cavalry, to cross 
the river in boats and block the path of that army.*’ 

So, in four boats five hundred Ruhela infantry crossed 
over. And the cavalry also, like those of Naubat Khan 
Razzar, Sarfaraz Khan Gujar, and others, came together. 

The Jat sardars saw that they had dislodged the force 
before them, and these few men had appeared from one 79a 
side ; so they all together turned their faces simul- 
taneously towards that side. The small body of Ruhela 
infantry, who were in a hollow place, all sat down and 
began to fire salvoes with their matchlocks. At the first 
discharge, out of the (Jat) sardars w^ho had eome near 
many were slain or wounded, and at the second discharge 
they all at once turned their backs. Sewairam, who had 
150 Rathors with him, dismounted from his horse. On 
this side the personal followers of Zabita Khan, Sarfaraz 
Gujar and other captains also dismounted and engaged in 
fighting with the sword. Sewairam was slain with all 
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his Rajputs. The other (Jat) sardars with all their sol- 
diers, such as Balram and Kishan Mohant, took to flight. 
TheRuhelas began to pursue, and theMughalia horsemen 
TObwho had run away, now came back and joined in the pur- 
suit of the Jats. 

Jawahir Singh was at this time mounted on horseback 
and standing on the bank of the Jamuna ; he saw from a 
distance that his defeated troops were coming back help- 
lessly at the gallop. He sent word to Bahadur Singh, 
his uncle’s son, who was with his (own) division, to ride 
to the bank of the river and prevent the fugitives from 
entering his camp (on the west bank of the Jamuna). 
This was done. He himself went to the bank of the river 
and inquired from the people if there was a ford there. 
They replied that there was no ford on the side ; so that 
all the troops that had gone to the opposite bank dispersed, 
crossed at distant fords, and entered the camp. But 
Mohant and the men of Balram with a small number 
retired slowly, fighting. Very little of daylight remained. 
80 a Jawahir Singh said, “The Ruhelas are pursuing without 
fear, and my men are making no stand at all. It is better 
that I should drive my own horse into the river.” Nawab 
Imad-ul-mulk, who was standing 50 paces behind Jawahir 
Singh, dissuaded him from his intention. Jawahir sent 
an order to Umrao Gir Gosain, who was standing in front 
of him, “ If you cross the river, (the ford) would become 
better known to me.” The Gosain agreed, and from the 
place where he stood drove his horse into the river with 
all his followers, who at that time numbered 600 or 700 
men. By chance he found a ford, and he crossed the 
Jamuna and came upon the scene in the very midst of the 
80 b fighting. A Mughal hachcha named Medha Beg Rozbi- 
hani, who was with the Gosain, advanced and with up- 
lifted sword faced the Ruhelas. Fifteen of his men were 
wounded and two slain. On the side of the Ruhelas, too, 
some men were wounded and three slain. The Ruhelas 
who had so long been coming on at full gallop, with all the 
Mughalia, stood at different places and began to fight with 
muskets and bows. Afterwards some camels carrying 
zamburaks also reached the Gosain and the battle raged 
hotly till sunset, when the troops of Najib returned to 
their camps, and the Gosain too by order of Jawahir Singh 
started for this side of the Jamuna. In the water of the 
Jamuna from this bank to that, the men of Jawahir Singh 
Bia stood throughout with torches in their hands. At night 
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the (Jat) troops crossed over quite safely. As soon as 
the Gosain arrived, Jawahir Singh mounted him on his 
own elephant, the two sat down in the same hauda, and 
then he first went to the tents of the comrades of the Gosain 
who had been wounded, and sent them money for medi- 
cines. 

Jawahir Singh Jat bombards Delhi from the east hank of 

the Jamuna 

Next morning it was decided that as from this side no 
effort was succeeding they should go to the other side 
and plant guns on the bank of the Jamuna facing the 
imperial fort, because, there being no wall along that face 
of the city the cannon balls would fall into all parts of 
the camp of Najib-ud-daulah. On that day the writer of 
this book witnessed this battle from the hauda of Imad- 
ul-mulk. (17 Nov. 1764). Next day, according to the 
plan, all the troops of Jawahir Singh and the subahdar 
crossed the Jamuna and utterly plundered Shahdara,— 
which was a largely populated place, where the grain 
of all the Doab and the further side of the Ganges used to 
be collected for sale, and there were good mansions and 
buildings and the homes of traders, and grain beyond 
calculation was actually stored. Many of the inhabitants 
of this place lost the honour (of their women). The gov- 
ernor of the place, who had 200 Gujar foot-musketeers, 
fought all day from his house, but at night vacated it. 
The Jats dug up the floors of all the buildings (for buried 
treasure) and utterly devastated it. The loss of the people 
passed beyond thousands to lakhs ; houses were burnt. 

On the (eastern) bank of the Jamuna guns were planted 
and fired ; all the balls fell on the houses along the (western) 
bank of the river. Some balls also fell inside the imperial 
fort into the palace {mahal) and some persons were killed ; 
a crystal seat {chauki) in the diwan-i-khas was broken. 82 a 
The troops of Najib took refuge within houses, while 
Najib himself excavated an underground room in Buland 
Bagh, placing planks of wood and earth on its top, and 
resided within it in safety. In the entrenchments over- 
looking the bridge two guns were mounted with 200 Ru- 
helas placed under shelter of a wall one yard high. This day 
some residents of the city also were killed by cannon-balls. 

The fighting went on in this way for 15 days. Every 
day in the early hours Jawahir and the subahdar Malhar 
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Rao used to ride out. drag guns to tJie edge of the river 
and shower balls, and at the setting of the sun used to 
return with the guns. Meanwhile, Jawahir Singh had 
been negotiating with the Sikhs for a long time past, and 

82 b the Sikhs arrived near. A foree having been sent to the 
territ(/ry of Najib-ud-daulah by erossing the Jamuna, all 
the eountry up to the bank of the Ganges was brought 
into the possession of the Jats and Marathas ; at some 
plaees outposts were established, or else all was plundered. 
The parganahs ofDasna, Gha/,i-;id-din nagar, ete., as an 
old heritage, from their having been the altamgha of Firuz 
Jang, eame into the eontrol of Imad-ul-mulk. 

iSikhs hired by Jawahir Singh 

When the Sikhs arrived at Barari Ghat, 7 kos from the 
eity and the river on that side was fordable, Jawahir Singh 
erossed it and went to interview the Sikhs. But here his 
relations with them did not become friendly. They 
hindered the driver of the elephant ridden by Jawahir 
Singh from eoming to the assembly of interview. More 
than a hundred sardars, as arranged, eame and interviewed 
(him.) The sitting of the conference took place in this 
manner ; — 

83u For their information. Ardas whom they called Guru 

cried out, “ Jawahir Singh, the son of Suraj Mai, 

has come within the shelter of the Khalsa-jiu and become 
a Sikh of Nanak. He is demanding redress for his father’s 
blood.” This bchaviom* was disliked by Jawahir Singh. 
They also drove out the huqqa-hcarcr of Jawahir with 
insult and abuse. But he was in the utmost need (of 
Sikh assistance) and bore all this. It was settled (that) 
the Sikhs would prepare for fight and form trenches in 
the direction from which they had come, namely the north 
of the city ; the subahdar and Jawahir Singh would fight 
as before from the eastern side ; while Sikh horsemen 
would scour the country on the west, so as to cut off pro- 
visions from the city totally. 

The fighting went on in this way for 20 days. There- 
after 10,000 men of the naked (Naga) Gosain order arrived 
from the eastern side, and through Gosain Umrao Gir were 

38 b admitted into the camp of Jawahir Singh, and money was 
fixed for their expenses. Grain became exceedingly cheap 
in the camp on account of the remission of the transit 
duty which Suraj Mai had imposed in his dominions, so 
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that the soldiers had to spend only 4 annas in the 
plaee of one rupee. And by reason of the desolation of 
the country (round Delhi) the only provisions came from 
his territory. Horse gram {dana) was available in great 
abundance, and the Maratha soldiers, who had been fam- 
ished, fed and restored their horses to excellent eondition. 

Four months passed in this Way, and the scarcity of 
provisions within Delhi city reached the extreme point. 
Poor people mostly removed themselves from the city by 
way of the bridge and came to the ( Jat) encampment with 
their women and children, and from that place went 
wherever they could find their way. The troops of Najib- 
ud-daulah were hard pressed and he had no money left 
for them. Najib sent Gulab Singh Gu jar with 150 troopers 84a 
to cross the Jamuna at night three kos from the (enemy’s) 
camp, go to Najibabad, which was five days’ journey from 
Delhi and on the further side of the Ganges, tie 500 gold 
coins of the treasure of Najib round the waist of each 
trooper and bring the money (to Delhi). Although the 
entire Doab was desolate and wherever there was any 
habitation an outpost of the Jats had been planted, yet 
the Gujar started by this route at night ; in the day time 
he used to remain concealed among the Dhak, i.e., the 
Palash jungle. Up to ten kos of the enemy’s army he 
kept to the Dhak jungle. Near sunset he openly passed 
by the camp-bazar of Jawahir Singh, walking slowly ; none 
detected them as the Jats and the Gujars have the same 
features. Then he passed by the Khizirabad ghat, which 
was close to the enemy’s army and the garhi of Khizirabad 84b 
on the side of the river where there was an outpost of 
Jawahir Singh, and finally entered the city of Delhi. 
Najib highly praised him, but he felt great distress for 
want of provisions. 

Ruhela-Sikh contest outside Delhi 

Every day the Sikh troopers used to ride out and enter 
the old houses which lay desolate, near the garden of Yaqub 
Ali Khan on the river bank, — such as the mansions of 
Namkin and Hafizuddin Khan, and the Badalpura and 
other mahallas, and wished to come towards the city walls. 
Najib, leaving men at different places in the trenches near 
the river, himself with a force of horse and foot and his 
kettledrums mounted on elephants, etc., came out by the 
Lahori gate, posted his men each under the cover of some 
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ruined house or lane, while he himself sat down on a stone. 
85a The Ruhelas engaged the Sikhs with their matchlocks. 
The musketry fight continued briskly till two gharis after 
nightfall. Mian Niaz Gul, a risaladar of Najib, was 
wounded with a bullet. The Ruhela infantry plied their 
muskets {barqandazi) well. Najib told his men to fire 
their rockets wherever the Sikh horsemen were standing 
crowded into a knot, so that they were scattered by the 
rockets. At some places fighting took place and many 
Sikhs were wounded. About the time of sunset, a Sikh 
who wore silver armour, fell down from his horse, and the 
Sikhs wished to carry his corpse off, while the Ruhelas, 
desiring to seize his property, attempted to detain the 
body. Here the battle raged furiously, three Ruhelas 
were slain and seven wounded ; while many of the Sikhs 
85b also were woimded. At last the Ruhelas with drawn 
swords dragged the corpse away. A pouch was foimd 
in his belt, containing gold coins valued at Rs. 1,000. 
In this manner fighting with the Sikhs went on for nearly 
one month. At three pahars of the day Najib-ud-daulah 
used to come out of the city, and the Sikhs also and some 
of Jawahir’s troops sent for aiding them used to arrive 
on the scene, and they used to fight till sunset. After 
sunset, each party went back to its camp. Besides these, 
from the side of Malhar Rao and Jawahir Singh, who were 
on the eastern side (of the Jamuna) there used to be a hot 
artillery fire. From Najib’s trenches also cannon balls 
used to come. One day the horse of Euz Beg, a Mughal 
808 artillery -man of the army of Najib, was killed by a shot. 
Next day taking a gun in his hand, he fired at the elephant 
earrying Jawahir Singh’s flag and the shot passed through 
its throat and the elephant remained (behind). 

Jawahir’s Gosain allies fight well 

Jawahir Singh became greatly distressed and said : 
“ The Maratha has taken a large sum from me, but is not 
at all giving his heart to the fight.” The Gosain told him, 
“ Today I shall go forth with the Nagas and do what can 
be done by us.” So he rode out, taking all the Nagas and 
his own troops and (some men) of Jawahir Singh, crossed 
at a ford, and took post in the mansion of Hafizuddin 
Khan. The men of the Gosain spread out and in separate 
bands, with rockets and muskets, and began to enter (the 
city ?) Their horsemen came on behind them. The news 
reached Najib ; he at once came to the spot, stood, and 
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saw that that day rockets were being largely fired and the 
Nagas, all carrying muskets, had come near, and that re- 
inforcements of horsemen were coming behind them, sot 
He told his men, “ Don’t advance, lest you should be use- 
lessly destroyed.” Many (of his) men were wounded. 

At last Sadat Khan Afridi made a (sudden) charge upon 
the Nagas ; ten or twenty of the Nagas were wounded or 
slain, and the rest took to flight. Just then the crowd 
(ghul) of Mughalias and Nasir Khan Irani rapidly came upon 
them from another side. The Nagas who were within the 
house of Hafizuddin Khan found it difficult to come out. 
The Ruhela infantry fell upon them from all four sides, 
and they clean took to their heels. Then came the turn of 
the Gosain troopers and the soldiers of Jawahir Singh, 
whom the Ruhelas brought under the fire of their rockets ; 
and they all took the straight road to their camp. 

The sky grew dark. The troopers slowly recrossed the sTt 
river with the Gosain captains and reached their camp. 

Imad and Malhar lukewarm towards Jawahir 

When Jawahir Singh saw that the work was not done 
with the help of the Sikhs, and would never be done by 
the Marathas, and (the Gosains) too had failed in their 
undertaking, he decided to deliver a charge in person that 
day. He went to Imad-ul-mulk and said, “ Sir, you are 
the senior (buzurg) and chieftain of Hindustan, and have 
influence over the mind of subahdar Malhar Rao. Besides, 
Najib-ud-daulah was your servant and has displayed so 
much faithlessness and turned you out of your possessions 
and made himself the master of the {imperial) Govern- 
ment. My father had given you place in his house. I 
have girt up my loins to wreak vengeance for my father’s 
blood, and I am also promising to you with oaths that I 
shall give you high offices. I have paid large sums to the 
subahdar, and have undertaken the burden of meeting the an 
daily expenses of the Sikhs. Fifty-thousand horse and 
foot are my own household army. If you and the subah- 
dar turn your attention to it, my work can be achieved.” 

Imad-ul-mulk outwardly replied in terms agreeable to 
the desire of Jawahir, but he was at heart extremely angrv 
for certain reasons, namely, first, Jawahir Singh’s sitting 
on the throne greatly displeased him, secondly, Jawahir 
wished that after victory he should seize for himself the 
city and fort of Delhi. Many other designs, far removed 
from wisdom, were cherished in the brain of Jawahir 
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Singh. The subahdar too was displeased at heart with 
his acts. These two chiefs agreed together in the policy 
that Najib-ud-daulah ought to be preserved and that the 
88» dominance of this man (Jawahir) was not good for the 
future, as he would become extremely powerful. For 
this reason, the two men made a compact and arranged 
that a secret agent should go and negotiate with Najib- 
ud-daulah and lay him under an obligation. 

Secret negotiations between Imad and Nqjib 

Accordingly, the author of these lines was selected for 
this mission. At that time it was very difficult to enter 
the city, because every man who wished to enter the city, 
if he was mounted, was fired at by the Ruhelas from 
a distance with musket and rocket, and if he was a poor 
(pedestrian) he was not allowed by the Gosains to go to 
that side saying, “ Famine is raging theie. On what 
business are you going there ? ” If a man of position tried 
to enter Delhi, Jawahir Singh would at once slay him and 
his master would be talked to. In spite of these diffi- 
culties, the author at the bidding of both these chiefs, at 
night, in the company of the infantry who were in the garhi 
of Khizirabad, cros.scd the river Jamuna, travelling for 
88b six miles on foot with only a half-sleeve and eap on his 
person. When I arrived near the garhi I remained out- 
side its gate with one eompanion in the fallen buildings. 
When two gharis of the night still remained, I took the 
road towards the shrine of the Sultan-ul-mashaikh 
(Nizamuddin Auliya), and arrived there one ghari after 
dawn. Remaining hidden in the shrine, I sent word to 
Najib-ud-daulah. Going from that place to inside the 
city walls was somewhat difficult, but by the graee of God 
I M'cnt into the city, spent the day in hiding in the house of 
an acquaintance, and at night interviewed Najib and told 
him all these facts. Najib replied, “ I have heard from 
a secret source that the Nawab-Wazir had strongly re- 
quested the subahdar in my favour. I have been from 
olden times his follower, and even now regard him as my 
89 b master.” He gave a written letter (to me). I told Najib 
next day, “ You tell the men in your trenches to let me go 
outside.” When, after crossing the bridge, I came out- 
side, 1 changed my dress, concealed myself among the 
men who used to flee from the city by reason of hunger 
and come to the Jat camp, and thus arrived in our own 
army and reported everything to the Nawab-Wazir. He 
was highly pleased, 
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Jawahir's last battle with Najib 

Next morning Jawahir Singh himself with all his army 
crossed the Jamuna. Najib-ud-daulah sallied forth on 
his side and took post at the Pillar of P'iruz Shah. A great 
battle was fought in the imperial llamna (park). Imad 
find the subahdar both gazed at the spectacle from the 
bank of the Jamuna. Near sunset, Jawahir Singh went 89 h 
back. The fight with muskets raged well and they even 
engaged with their swords, but the assault on this side 
failed. Men told Jawahir Singh. “ Why are you making 
this haste ? The supply of grain has been now totally 
cut off (from Delhi). Najib would perish of himself. 
And if he in helplessness comes out to fight in the open, 
we shall finish his business.” 

At this time, in the seventh year of Shah Alam. 1178 
A.H.. the news became very hot to the effect that Ahmad 
Abdali having come to Peshawar was intending to eross 
the river of Attoek. Subahdar Malhar Tlaf> told Imad ooa 
that it was not advisable to stay there any longer. Next 
morning he sent off his family with that of the Nawab- 
Wazir towards Agra, telling them to eross the river at 
Mathura and reside in the Mian Doab. Next morning 
Jaw'ahir Singh asked him. “ What is this ? Now that the 
business of Najib has reached its eonelnsion. why are you 
taking this step ? ” The subahdar replied, “ You do not 
understand (the situation). Ahmad Shah Abdali has iiow 
come, and you and I can do nothing. It is better that by a 
friendly understanding we return to our homes. There- 
after let whatever may happen happen.” 

Peace made with Najib 

A second time the Nawab-Wazir sent me publicly to 
Najib. The Jat wakil, named Rupram Kothara, by the 90 )j 
advice of the subahdar, also began parleys for peace. 

I made Najib write on the holy Quran a promise of friend- 
ship and co-operation with Imad, and brought it to him. 
Although Jawahir Singh was totally disinclined towards 
peace, he found himself helpless, and at the word of the 
subahdar agreed. Malhar Rao, laying Najib under an 
obligation, and seeing that the Durrani was coming in 
haste, fixed a day very promptly, brought Najib to the 
quarters of Jawahir Singh ( 19 Feb. 1765) where the 
customary courtesy, etc., was showm. On the third day, 
Imad went to the tent of Najib. When he crossed the 
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Jamuna, Najib started in a palki from Buland Bagh, 
which was his encampment, journeyed in the palki and 
91a bowed to Imad. He had no elephant with him. Imad- 
ul-mulk was riding an elephant with a covered litter 
(amari), while Malhar Rao was seated on the other side of 
it, and the author was in the back seat (22 Feb. 1st of 
Ramzan). 

He mounted Najib on the elephant that carried his 
own hauda and gave him both that elephant and its hauda. 
When they arrived at the tent, Najib performed all the 
rites of entertainment and presentation of gifts, with horse, 
elephant, jewels, attar, to every one of Imad’s companions, 
such as Balabash Khan, Mir Kalan Khan, the author, 
Ghulam Askari Khan, Abdur Rahman Khan, Mahdi Quli 
Klian, etc. As it was Friday Imad said that the two 
should go for the congregation prayer to the Jama mosque 
of Delhi. Najib replied “ Very well. I shall be present.” 
Imad added, “ You know very well that I shall not 
oib insert the name of Shah Alam m the Khutha.''' Najib 
replied, “ You arc a great man. Do what is proper.” 
Imad rejoined, “ If any one reads the Kkvtba in his name, 
I shall not attend.” 

In short, Najib and Imad rode on one elephant, sitting 
side by side. As Najib had for a long time past been used 
to sitting in the back seat of Imad’s elephant, all the city 
now saw that this veryNajib-ud-daulah who had once been 
Imad’s servant was now seated side by side with him. 
Wlien we reached the .lama mosque, Najib told me, “ In- 
struct the Khatib not to put Shah Alam’s name in the 
Khutba.’’’ I spoke to the Imam in alow tone. He flamed 
up in anger and said that he would ask Amir-ul-umara 
92a (i.e., the Mir Bakhshi, Najib). Coming up to Najib, he 
wanted to argue, but Najib angrily cried out, “ What dis- 
pute is there in this matter ?” The man, thus learning 
the wish of Najib, recited the names of the past Emperors 
from Akbar to Muhammad Shah and there ended the 
Khutba. 


Jawahir's allies disperse 

As news came of Ahmad Shah approaching nearer 
every day, the subahdar and Jawahir Singh were distracted 
by terror. The Sikhs, on the day that they heard that 
he had arrived near Labor, went away all at once without 
asking (for leave). Malhar and Imad marched by way of 
Anupshahar towards the Bangash country. Jawahir went 
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back to his own forts. Najib began to make preparations 
for going to Ahmad Shah, Letters came from Ahmad 
Shah to the effcet, “ I am coming soon with the Uzbak g 2 b 
troops and Nasir Khan who has .30,000 horse with him, 
iov jihad and slaughter of the infidels. Do not admit fear 
into your heart,” At this time the news reached Ahmad 
Shah that Najib in fear had made peace with the Jats and 
the Marathas and that the latter would soon tak(‘ the road 
to their homes. At this Ahmad Shah made forced march- 
es, reached Sarhind in two days, and the maidan of Mustaf- 
abad (30°, 12,N, 77° .1.3 E.) ■ — Buana, which is 60 kos 
from Delhi in two days more. Here he learnt for certain 
that Najib had made peace and that the .Jnt and Maratha 
armies had marched* away. At this Abdali became very 
much disappointed and wished to march back towards 
Qandahar. Najib made haste, issued from Delhi, and 
encamped at Ismailganj, when he learnt that Ahmad 
Shah was marching towards T^ahor. The Shah readied 
Labor by regular marches in ten days, and without stop- 
ping there even, crossed the river of Attoek. and went 
towards Kabul and Qandahar. 


Jaiiunath Sarkar. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ISLAM ON THE CULT OF 
BHAKTI IN MEDIEVAL INDIA 

With the coming cf Islam to India, the Hindus were 
led to establish contact with a civilization quite new to 
them. The manifold activity of the Musulmans in India, 
as elsewhere, was so intense that the inhabitants were 
unable to ignore them. The moral principles and the 
human equality, the bases of Islamic Society, of necessity 
exercised an influence on the conceptions of their neigh- 
bours. The religious conditions were favourable to an 
unconscious penetration of Islamic into Hindu society. 
The defeat of Buddhism, which, to use an expression 
of Prof. Sylvan Levi,* was ‘ a reaction against the 
dryness of priestly doctrines ’ had restored the original 
Brahman rites. It is doubtful — the learned are not 
at one in this matter — whether Buddhism and Brahmanism 
ever struggled with animosity for spiritual supremacy 
in India. But it is certain that for almost a thousand 
years many of the Hindus had a system of beliefs which, 
though different from the Brahmanism which it re- 
formed, was only an emanation of Brahmanism itself. 
But little by little the original cult, after undergoing many 
modifications, regained ground. At the time when the 
Musulmans reached Indian Brahmanism had completely 
triumphed over its former rival. To consolidate their 
influence the Brahmans made a compromise with Buddhist 
doctrines as well as with pre- Aryan superstitions. At that 
period just as to-day, Hinduism presented a blending of the 
ritualistic religion of the Vedic age, of the humanitarian 
principles of Buddha, and of the pre-Aryan superstitions 
of India. 

Thanks to this teaching, so full and so varied, Brah- 
manism satisfied the mass of the people at the same time 
as those who were given to individual, independent reflec- 
tion. Those who had neither the time nor the opportunity 
to cultivate their thought, received dogmas and symbols 

* Sylvan Levi — La Doctrine du Sacrifice dans les Brahmanas, p. 4. 
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to worship. The works known under the collective name 
of Tantras describe the rites and the formulas destined for 
those who were incapable of appreciating the pantheistic 
metaphysics of Brahmanism. They believed in Symbols 
and worshipped images, just as they do to-day. It was 
by maintaining this pliancy of faith and of dogmas for the 
use of people of different levels that Brahmanism was 
able to be at once an intellectual and educative force and 
an instrument for the propagation of ignorance and super- 
stition. Brahmanism had the fortune of having as prin- 
cipal interpreter the famous Shankaracharya, who system- 
atised the philosophy of the Vedanta. We are not sure 
of the time at which he lived ! Certain scholars think it was 
in the ninth century A.D. He taught the absolute identity 
of the individual soul and the Brahman, the supreme cause 
of all cosmic existence, the unreality of the world of the 
senses, and gave the most complete exposition of the 
doctrines of the Vedanta. His interpretations, based on 
pantheistic doctrines, have exercised a profound influ- 
ence on the religious attitude of the Hindus and have even 
entered into the texture of their mentality. He inter- 
preted the Upanishads as teaching the immanence of all 
cosmic existence, the illusiveness of the objective world 
and the exclusive reality of the Brahman, the primordial 
verity. Creator and immanent at the same time. Ae- 
cording to him, man, as all other phenomena, is only a 
me^nifestation of the Brahman, who is the very essence of 
all forms of existence. To all diversities and pluralities 
he gives the name of Maya. 

It is not my intention to enlarge upon the pantheistie 
philosophy of Shankaracharya, but to draw attention to 
the faet that at the time of the arrival of the Musulmans 
in India, Hindu Society was divided between those who 
were plunged in an ignorance without parallel and the 
so-called intellectuals, who had no faith in any verity of 
life, and disputed among themselves about the subtleties 
of metaphysics. Brahmanism had become an essentially 
intellectual doctrine. It ignored the rights of the heart. 
The fundamental principles which it taught were old, 
impersonal and speculative. The people, who were always 
in need of an ethieal and emotional cult in which it was 
possible to find both satisfaction of the heart and moral 
guidance, understood nothing of it. It was in these cir- 
eumstances that the movement of Bhakti, devotion blend- 
ed with love of God, found a favourable atmosphere. 
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The chief mark of this movement is the attitude of the 
soul with regard to the Supreme Being. Epigraphy shows 
that the word bhakti, as a technical term of religion, 
existed at the commencement of the second century 
before Christ, ^ and M. Garbe has noted its existence in 
Pali literature. The mention of the word satvat in the 
meaning of bhagvat in the Santiparvan and in the Niddem, 
one of the most important Buddhist texts, shows that the 
need of adoring one God existed in India even before the 
Christian era.^ The Ekantika dharma, the religion address- 
ing itself to a single God in the Bhagvatgita, is but the 
first exposition of the doctrine of Bhakti. 

Scholars have frequently discussed the origin of the 
ideas of Bhakti in India. According to the school re- 
presented by Weber, Bhakti, as the means and condition 
of spiritual salvation, was a foreign idea which came to 
India with Christianity and exercised a considerable in- 
fluence on the Hinduism of the period of the great epics 
and of the Puranas.® But the resemblances found be- 
tween many symbols and practices of Christianity and 
Hinduism are too fortuitous and insufficient to allow of 
drawing general ctmclusions. The existence of small 
Christian communities in the South-West of India is not 
improbable, but it is doubtful whether these communities 
were ever able to exercise any deep influence on Hindu 
thought. The activity of Nestorian Missionaries, the 
evangelization of India by the Apostle Thomas, and the 
pious interest which Pantaenus of Alexandria showed in 
the salvation of Hindu souls, are only legends without 
verifiable foundation. The teaching of the Gita and that 
of the New Testament, the doctrine of the Logos and that 
of Vak, the circumstances of the nativity of Christ and of 
Krishna, present, indeed, striking coincidences, but these 
can be explained without showing reciprocal influences. 
Of course facts and ideas do not exist isolated in the world, 
but in the course of their development they are able to 
produce phenomena which are at once original and similar. 
Bhakti is a phenomenon which is universal and human ; 
it is Semitic as well as Aryan. It is the reaction of the 
heart against rigid intellectualism. 


(1 ) Indian Antiquary, 1912, p. 14. 

(2) Raychandra : Early History of the Vaishnava Sect. p. 8. 

(8) Sir G. A. Grierson is also of this opinion. See J. R. A. S., 
1907, p. 811. 
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Another opinion, maintained by Barth, maintains that 
the movement of Bhakti was an indigenous phenomenon 
which had its roots in the religious thought of the Hindus. 

‘ We have only to ask ourselves ,’ he says, ‘ whether India 
had to wait until the coming of Christianity in order, on 
the one hand, to arrive at monotheistic conceptions, and, 
on the other, to apply those conceptions to popular gods 
such as Siva and Krishna. To deny this, and we do not 
hesitate to do so, is to admit that Bhakti can be explained 
as an indigenous fact which was capable of arising in India, 
as elsewhere in the religions of Osiris, Adonis, Cybele and 
Bacchus, at its hour and independently of all Christian 
influence.’ ^ And later, speaking of the resemblances 
which exist between Christian and Hindu symbols, he 
says : 

‘ It is not therefore against the possibility of borrowing, 
but against the borrowing itself, that our objections bear. 
The dogma of the faith is not introduced as is an ordinary 
doctrine or a custom ; it does not allow itself to be detached 
from one religion and grafted at a distance upon another. 
In practice it is confused with the faith itself, and as this 
faith, it is inseparable from the God who inspires it. But 
M. Weber does not at all mean thsit in Krishna, in whom he 
has not traced either dogma of the Redemption or accounts 
of the Passion, the true source and substance of the Christ- 
ian faith, India has ever adored Jesus.’® 

Among others who are of the opinion of Barth, Senart 
is very explicit ; 

‘ Bhakti has certainly in India very deep roots. It is 
much less a dogma than a sentiment, whose powerful 
vitality is attested all along the course of history and 
poetry. Already in the Vedic hymns the pious enthusiasm 
bursts into vibrant expressions of quasi -monotheism ; the 
passionate longing of the one penetrates the oldest meta- 
physics ; the Hindus, and even Aryans, were largely pre- 
pared to bow down before divine unities. Many super- 
human personalities must have emerged from the religious 
fermentation which was working silently under the tra- 
ditional surface and which assisted, along with the blending 
of races, the increase of local traditions, and raised to the 
highest level figures such as Vishnu, Krishna, Siva, 
whether entirely new or renewed by their unforeseen im- 
portance. For this there was no need of any foreign 

(1) Barth : Oeuvres I, p. 198. 

(a) Ibid. p. 194 . 
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influence. We incline to the opinion maintained by Barth 
and Senart. Bhakti is not at all specifically Semitic. It 
is a sentiment everywhere diffused. It came to birth 
quite naturally when devotion turned to a single personal 
God. Bhakti, in the sense understood in India, is a devo- 
tion full of affections, and the traditions by which it is in- 
spired belong to Aryan as much as to Semitic thought. 

We do not possess sufficient data to prove whether 
there was, in the epic period, any exchange of ideas be- 
tween the Nestorians and the Hindus. I have no inten- 
tion of asserting that in its evolution Bhakti never under- 
went any external influence ; at all events after the arrival 
of Islam in India, as I shall show later, the religious point 
of view of the Hindus, though always based on old founda- 
tions, became considerably modified. The movement of 
Bhakti may easily be divided into two distinct periods. 
The first was from the time of the Bhagavatgita to the 
thirteenth century, the time when Islam penetrated into 
the interior of the country. The second period extends 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, an epoch of 
profound intellectual fermentation, the natural result of 
the contact of Islam and Hinduism. How and in what 
degree did the influence of Islam help the sentiment of 
Bhakti, which already existed in India, to become a doc- 
trine and a cult ? Here we have a problem of very great 
historical importance, the correct solution of which is 
necessary to the understanding of the formation of modern 
Hindu civilization. 

In its first development Bhakti was only an individual 
sentiment. The religion of Vasudeva was the natural 
expression of those who did not find spiritual and moral 
satisfaction in the intellectual and speculative system 
of the Upanishad, and whose souls were yearning for a 
personal God, more comprehensible than the impersonal 
God, without passion or moral feeling, of the pantheistic 
philosophy of the Brahmans. The doctrine of the Pan- 
chatantra and of the Ekantika-dharma of the Bhagavatgita 
is based on the idea that the affectionate worship of a god 
is a means of obtaining salvation ; but one cannot say that 
there are to be found there monotheistic systems of relig- 
ion. In reality, the principal problem is to liberate the 
soul from low and selfish passions, and that by the inter- 
mediary relation of Bhakti towards Vasudeva, the 

(1) Senart : La Bhagoadgita, Introd. p. 85. 

(2) R. G. Bhandarkar : Vaishnavism, etc. p. 12. 
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supreme God. The Bhagavats later identified Vasudeva 
with Krishna, one of the authors of the Vedic hymns, to 
create a personal God. But the authors of the Bhaga- 
vatgita, who were themselves none but Brahmans, in- 
troduced into it the pantheistic conceptions of the theo- 
sophy of the Upanishads, We find there Narayana, the 
personal God, by the side of Antaryamin, the immanent 
being who is the motive force of the life of the universe ; 
also we see there the traces of the influence of the schools 
of Sankhya and of Yoga. 

The philosophical contradictions of the Bhagavatgita 
show that the authors of that book, in spite of a strong 
leaning to the adoration of a personal God, were saturated 
with traditions of the classic philosophy of the Upanishads ; 
that their object was not to constitute a definite philosophi- 
cal or theological system, but only to establish a compro- 
mise between the different schools of Hindu philosophy. 
The doctrine of Bhakti was the central point round which 
the different systems united to fight the Buddhist atheism. 
The compromise was effected in a manner which shows 
all the Brahmanic ingenuity. Bhagavats adopted the 
philosophy of the Upanishads and the principles of Yoga ; 
the Sankhya Yoga admitted the existence of a Single 
God.^ This compromise was so much the more necessary 
since there existed at that time, between the different 
schools of philosophy, profound differences as to the 
explanation of Prakriti (Nature) and of Maya (Illusion).* 

In spite of the elevation of the monotheistic sentiment 
which it expresses, the Bhagavatgita inclines towards pan- 
theism. In many places it borrows not only the ideas 
but even the phraseology of the Upanishads. But it in- 
troduces also something of the warmth of Bhakti and 
attaches a particular value to the moral purpose of life. 
Narayana and Vasudeva, the only gods of the Bhag- 
vatas, often appear to disappear before the Brahman, the 
abstract and supreme deity of the Vedanta. Moreover 
the Bhagavatgita, far from showing itself hostile to the 
Vedas, so violently criticised by the Bhagavats of the 
middle ages, enjoined respect for them. 

It recognises the Bhaktimarga, the way of devotion, 
and the jnavamarga, the way of knowledge, as two means 
of obtaining salvation. It is an exposition at once theist, 
pantheist, emotional and speculative. 

(1) Grierson : Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. I, p. 446 

(2) Hopkins : The Religion of India, p. 400. 
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Later, xnIheBluLgavatapurana and in the aphorisms of 
Sandilya, two books which contain the teachings of the 
school of Bhakti, the attempt was made to introduce some 
emotion to lighten the heavy burden of ritual and dogma. 
As in the Bhagavatgita we find in those books tendencies 
at once pantheist and theist ; however, the pantheist 
conception of life, a primitive and inveterate habitude of 
the Hindus, and the faith in the Vedas, are without doubt 
the most conspicuous traits of these works, which were 
written, as was the Gita, by authors who never deviated from 
the Brahmanic tradition. ‘ Every time that the old way 
of Veda proclaimed by Thee for the god of the world is 
obstructed by the bad ways of heresy, then dost thou 
assume the quality of goodness,’ says the BJiagavatapurana.^ 
And, with reference to Maya: ‘ This word, which is Illu- 
sion, an unceasing course of the qualities and ignorance, 
has no reality for Thee.’ ® 

The aphorisms of Sandilya, which expound the doc- 
trine of Bhakti under its various aspects, admit Maya 
and approve of tlic worship of images, those two essential 
principles of Brahmanism, the one destined for the in- 
tellectuals and the other for the mass of the people.® 

So Avhat strikes one in the first period of Bhakti is 
that we do not find there any heterodox teaching about the 
infallibility of the Vedas. The Bhagavatgita recognises the 
social system of castes.^ From the completion of the 
great epics to the arrival of Islam in India, the religion of 
the Hindus remained a blending of the two different ten- 
dencies, the pantheism of the intellectuals and the deistic 
polytheism of the people. We shall try to show how the 
deistic tendencies of Hinduism ended in monotheism, 
thanks to contact with Islam, a religion having as its basis 
the moral purpose of life. 

It was in the eleventh eentxirythat Ramanuja gave a 
philosophic basis to the teachings of Vaishnavism. He 
represents the reaction against the advaita philosophy of 

(1) E. Burnouf : Bhagavatpurana, p. 240. 

(2) Ibid, p. 123 (see also pp. 192, 195, concerning Maya.) 

(8) G. B. Cowell : Aphorisms of Sandilya, p. 89. 

(4) Telang : Bhagavatgita, p. 22 (Introduction), ch. Bhagvatgita. 
IV, 13. ‘ I have created the division into four classes which distinguish 

the gunas and the duties which are peculiar to them,’ E. Senart. 
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Shankaracharya, of which the commentary on the Brah- 
masutras had seduced the thought of all India. Rama- 
nuja made in his turn a commentary on the Brahma- 
sutras, refuted Sankara, and offered his own interpreta- 
tion based on the theist idea. He systematised the emo- 
tional and theistic tendencies of Bhakti and determined the 
philosophy of Vaishnavism. Vaishnavism, at once philo- 
sophy and cult, underwent variations in the course of time. 
Nimbarka, who was the founder of the sect of Sanakadi- 
sampradaya, conceived the human spirit as distinct from 
the divine spirit, of which, however, it made a party. This 
theory was called Dvaitadvaitavada, or a dual unity. 
According to Ramanuja, the supreme spirit, or Vishnu, 
allows of two aspects : the Paramatma, which is the cause 
of all existence, and the Visesha, the attributes. There is 
only one Existence, that of Paramatma, the rest consists 
of his attributes, and they arc real and permanent, 

Ramanuja is a monist ; but, contrary to Sankara and 
his school, he does not believe that the Supreme God may 
be exempt from form and qualities. His doctrine of 
qualified monism, or Vasistadvaita, established the unity 
of God possessing attributes. According to him, there is 
no contradiction in the unity manifesting itself in external 
pluralities. He does not regard the cosmic appearance 
as false, but as an aspect, prakara, of God. The relation 
between God and the cosmos appears to him as that of the 
light and the objects illuminated. His teachings and the 
three schools of Bhaktimarga founded after him, — ^the 
Brahma-Sampradaya, the Rudra-Sampradaya, and the 
Sanakadi-Sampradaya, are superposed on the thesis of 
Sankara. According to these schools, the partisans of 
Sankara were maya-vadin, preachers of illusion. 

Ramanuja, an orthodox Hindu performing all the rites 
enjoined, did not resemble certain reformers who came after 
him and who were influenced by Islam. Contrary 
to Kabir and his school, he never preached any heterodox 
doctrine implying disavowal of the authority of the Vedas 
and of Brahmanic traditions. The important thing, ac- 
cording to him, is meditation on God. The people attain 
to this by worshipping the images, and those who have no 
need of any intermediary by the inner concentration called 
antaryamin. He attaches much importance to the ob- 
servation of religious ritual. The Ramanujas very scrupu- 
lously observe the rites of repast and the rules of caste. 
Their official language was Sanskrit, and the teaching was 

7-e 
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strictly confined to the high classes of Hindu society. 
The Sudras had no access to their order. Only the 
Brahmans could be initiated. The success which this 
teaching had in India was of advantage to the later schools 
of Bhakti. As so often happens in history, Ramanuja, 
in spite of his conservatism, involuntarily prepared the 
way for the reformers who came after him. 

Whether Ramanuja came under outside influence or 
not has been much discussed. Sir George Grierson believes 
that his monotheist tendencies were borrowed from 
Christianity. The conception of an eternal life, such as 
we find in Ramanuja, was, according to this scholar, a 
Christian idea.* He thinks, besides, that Ramanuja 
must have made the acquaintance of the Christian monks 
at Mylapore, where there was a Syrian Christian Church, 
and that all his ideas show the effects of this. This opinion 
does not rest on sufficiently sure data. It is true that 
Ramanuja was at first an adherent of the Advaita School 
of Sankara, and that he left it later ; there is nothing 
to prove, how'ever, that this change was determined by 
Christian influence. Besides, the Christian communities 
were insignificant and did not play any marked role in 
Hindu social life. It is very doubtful whether there was 
ever any real contact between the Hindus and the Christ- 
ians in Mediaeval India. But there are other cireumstances 
which must not be neglected. Already the Vaishnavite 
Alvars and the Saivaite Adiyars (Hindu mystics of the 
South in the tenth century) had composed popular hymns 
(prabandha) marked by strong religious emotion. On the 
other hand, we must not neglect the increasing influence 
of Islam in Malabar and Guzerat. After the conquest of 
Sind, the Musalmans, as we have already seen, set them- 
selves to colonise the Western coast of India. Their 
missionaries and their Sufis had converted to Islam many 
low-class Hindus. The commerce of the Arabian Sea, 
which before the arrival of the Portuguese was in the 
hands of the Arabs, was one of the principal causes of the 
Musalman immigration on the coast of Malabar. The 
Arab traders had established very good and cordial politic- 
al relations with the Raja of Rashtrakuta, one of the most 
powerful Rajas of India, the contemporary and rival of 
Raja Bhoja of Kanauj. He reigned over a great part of 
Western India and over the Deccan. The Arab traders 


^Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1907 , 
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had commercial connections with the people of this country. 
During the reign of the Raja of Rashtrakuta many 
Arab families settled down in Malabar. They married 
women of the country and established themselves on the 
coast of Western India. The Moplahs of our time are the 
descendants of those Arab merchants who had built up a 
prosperous trade between India and the western world. 
These Arab merchants used to load up vessels with spices, 
incense, ivory, sandal and great quantities of cotton and 
silk, so much in demand in the western world. They had 
monopolized all seafaring trade between the East and the 
West until they were ousted by the Portuguese in the fif- 
teenth century. The Nawait community of the Konkan 
and the Labbais of the east Tamil coast are also the de- 
scendants of Arab merchants who had established them- 
selves in those parts of the country long before the Muslim 
conquest of India. 

The Hindus also profited from the mercantile relations 
that these Arab trad ers'had established between India and 
other markets of the world. The Zamorin of Calicut 
even went so far as to encourage the lower castes of Hindus 
to embrace Islam in order to be able to man his ships. ^ 
The influence of these trading Arabs must have been very 
effective, indeed, upon the people of lower castes who 
entered their service. This must have certainly gone a 
long way in transforming the social and economic life of 
the lower castes. Mas‘udi, the famous historian of the 
ninth century, who travelled in India, mentions the Raja 
of Balharawho professed a great respect for Islam and pro- 
tected the interests of Muslims in his realm. The same 
writer points out that all the Rajahs of this region lived 
unusually long. Whether this was his own opinion or 
whether he simply echoes popular beliefs, he attributed the 
longevity of these kings to their friendliness towards 
the Muslim subjects.* It may probably have been due 
to the fact that Muslims contributed a great deal to the 
prosperity and riches of the country they had adopted as 
their own. This received due recognition in the concilia- 
tory attitude of the political authority towards them. 

In the eleventh centurj", A. D. at the very time of Rama- 
nuja, the celebrated Muslim missionary, Abdullah, founder 


(1) Arnold, Preaching of Islam, p. 66. 

(2) Mas’udi, Murufudh-dhahab, I, p. 884 (Barbier de Meynard, Paris). 
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of the sect of the Bohras, made many conversions on the 
coast of Malabar and in Guzerat. This intense activity 
of Islam, a religion based on faith and devotion, should 
certainly have attracted the attention of Ramanuja and 
suggested to him certain reflections. We do not wish to 
affirm that Islam exerted a direct influence on Ramanuja ; 
the question, moreover, is a debatable one ; but it suffices 
here to have indicated certain historical facts and cir- 
cumstances. 

The most important moment of the religious history of 
medieval India was the creation of a new sect by Rama- 
nanda, a disciple of Ramanuja, the fourth of his successors, 
if one admits the list of the Bhakiamala :1. Ramanuja. 
2. Devacharya. 3. Haryananda. 4. Raghvananda. 
5. Ramananda. 

Most probably Ramananda must have seen the great 
progress of Islam in the north of India, during the reigns 
of the Khiljis and the Tughluks. The majority of the 
new converts willingly accepted Islam, since, as we have 
already said, it gave them higher social standing ; others 
did so under the pressure of political circumstances. In 
the course of his wanderings Ramananda must have ac- 
quired knowledge of Islamic ideas, and perhaps was un- 
consciously inspired by them. At all events, on his return 
to Benares they did not wish to have him any longer in the 
order to which he had belonged, and whose rigid practice 
he had criticised. 

It was then that Ramananda founded his school and 
renounced all the irrational distinctions of caste. His 
disciples took the name of Avadhutas, the Detached, for 
they regarded themselves as detached from all sorts of 
religious and social superstitions. The substance of their 
doctrine is found in a verse attributed to Ramananda 

“ It is useless to ask about the caste and sect ; one who 
worships God belongs to God.” 

Ramananda and his disciples preached Bhakti in the 
language of the people, and that was one of the reasons of 
their popularity. Among his dozen disciples there were a 
Musalman weaver, Kabir, a currier, who was a member of 
one of the lowest castes, and a barber. The legends at- 
tached to the disciples show the popular character of this 
religious movement.' 

The teaching of Ramananda and his disciples created 
among the Hindus two distinct schools. The first, while 
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enriching Hinduism by the introduction of Bhakti, also 
preserved the authority of the Vedas. It did not wish to 
break with the tradition of the past. This school is re- 
presented especially by Nabhadasa, the author of the 
Bhaktamala, and by Tulsidas, the great poet who gave 
literary form to the religion of Bhakti . His poetry popu- 
larised the cult of Rama. In worshipping Ramachandra 
as the personal incarnation of the supreme God. this school 
raised the moral level of Hinduism. His teaching purged 
Hindu social life of the mystical sensuality inherent in 
the cult of Krishna, of which Nimbarka, Vallabha and 
Chaitanya were the most famous teachers. Vallabha in 
particular repudiated all asceticism, and preached, by 
means of mystic symbols, unlimited sensual enjoyment. 
This cult degenerated among the people, and took the 
form of an ob^sccnc worship of sex. The school of Rama- 
nanda, especially in the North of India, endeavoured to 
struggle against the demoralizing influence of Krishnaism. 

Another school, also born of the teaching of Ramananda 
and represented by Kabirdas and some others, preached 
a religious system strictly monotheistic, taught the absolute 
abolition of caste, and cast doubt upon the authority of 
the Vedas and other sacred books. The followers of this 
school were essentially heretics. Not believing in relig- 
ious authority, they were more accessible to foreign in- 
fluence.* The school of Kabir sought to understand 
Islam and even to establish a syncretic system appro- 
priate to the life of the Hindus. Its doctrine was suffi- 
ciently wide to incorporate the principles of Islam. It 
tended to create a religion eommon to the Hindus and the 
Muslims of India. 

Thus, the arrival of Islam in India eoineides with 
a powerful development of deistic sects which completely 
changed the religious outlook of the Hindus by in- 
troducing a personal and definite conception of God. 
By the nature of things Islam must have served as an 
intellectual stimulus to those who were repelled as much 
by the rigid formalism of rites and the tantric licentious- 
ness as by the metaphysical subtleties of the Brahmans. 

* All his disciples taught in the vernacular languages. Of the 
teaching of Ramananda himself there remains hardly anything but a 

Ycrses handed down by word of mouth. But it seems certain that 
he preached in the language of the people. It is to this innovation that 
one owes the creation of a literature in Hindi, whieh till then was regard- 
ed as a vulgar dialect, the only language of the learned being Sanskrit. 
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The monotheism of the poets and mystics of the fifteenth 
and following centuries is more definite and more ethical ; 
their religious experience is deeper, and they aspire to a 
universal religion, or at least to a religion which raises 
itself above caste. (J. R. S. 1908.) 

The personality of Kabirdas or Kabir, as he is generally 
called, is as interesting as mysterious. All his life, from 
birth to death, is obscure. Indeed, apart from legendary 
and traditional accounts, there is scarcely any historical 
confirmation of his real existence to be found. When an 
abstraction is made of works of which he passes as the 
author, the first text which speaks of him is the Janam 
Sakhi of Guru Nanak, which forms part of the Adi Granth, 
the sacred book of the Sikhs, but which cannot be regarded 
as historical evidence in the precise sense of the term. 
The Musalman historians generally pass in silence the 
personality and the work of Kabir. It is possible that, 
being preoccupied, as was their way, with the military 
exploits of the conquerors, they were contemptuous of a 
movement essentially popular in its nature and its origin. 

The only mention left on record is by Muhsin Rani 
of Kashmir, who lived in the seventeenth century. He 
devotes to Kabir some pages of his book. He also quotes 
certain traditions which he must have learnt from the 
Kabirpanthis, and bears witness to the lasting glory of 
Kabir. He says, “ It is said that a group of Brahman 
scholars, sitting on the bank of the Ganges were praising 
the water of this sacred stream, which washes away all 
sins. In course of conversation, one ofthem became thirsty. 
Kabir raised himself from his place, and having filled 
a wooden bowl which he had with him, carried it to the 
Brahman. The water was not accepted, Kabir being a 
weaver, a man of low caste. Kabir observed : “You have 
declared that the water of the Ganges purifies the soul and 
the body from all impurity. But if this water is not even 
able to purify this wooden bowl, it does not deserve your 
praise.” 

“ Another day,” we read in the same author, “ Kabir 
was watching the wife of a gardener, who gathered flowers 
to offer them to an idol. He said to her : ‘ In the petals 
of the flower dwells the soul of vegetation, and the idol to 
which you are going to make your offering is lifeless. The 
vegetal condition is better than the mineral condition. 
The idol to which you are going to offer flowers has neither 
feeling nor life. The vegetal condition is far superior. 
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If the idol has a soul it would chastise the sculptor who in 
carving it had to put his feet on its chest. Go ! venerate 
that which is wise, intelligent, and perfect.”* 

It is also possible that the man known under the name 
of Kabirdas is a kind of collective creation which 
personifies the movement of ideas which owed its origi;^ 
to the first contact of India with the thought of Islam. 
The popular imagination often gathers a crowd of legends 
around some name or other, and causes the rise of a per- 
sonage to whom it communicates the intense life of 
its own aspirations and the tendencies of its own thought. 

The name Kabir is Musalman. According to the le- 
gend wide-spread in Northern India, a region where his 
activity localised and where there still remain traces of 
his influence, he was the illegitimate son of a Brahman 
widow. To hide her shame, she threw the child into a 
pond called the Lohar Talao, at Benares. A Musalman 
weaver named Ali saw the little one, took pity on it and 
carried it home. His wife Nima had not borne him any 
children, so they adopted the rescued child. They took 
it to the Qazi, who consulted the Qur’an to find the name 
that should be given to the baby. The first word w'hieh 
struck the eyes of the Qazi was Kabir, and therefore the 
child, was called Kabir. The followers of Kabirdas say 
that he was born in the year Sambat It'.'jo (A.D. 1398). 
He must have been a contemporary of the Lodhi kings 
and seen the fall of the Pathan Empire and the establish- 
ment of Mogul authority in India. 

It is said that he followed the profession of his adoptive 
father ; he makes allusion to it in his verses. He explains 
the mysteries of human existence in a symbolic manner and 
freely uses the terms employed by the weavers of Northern 
India even to-day. 

‘ Nobody knows the secret of the weaver who, after 
coming to this world, has spread his warp. The earth and 
the heaven are two holes he has dug ; the sun and the moon 
are two shuttles he has made, Kabir says : The weaver 
weaves good and bad thread aecording to his karma ’ 
(Bijak, Ramaini 28). 

Although brought up in a Muslim family, Kabirdas 
found the means to initiate himself in the sacred texts 
of the Hindus. In his early years he appears to have been 

*DaMstan‘i‘Medhaheb, p. 246 (printed Calcutta). 
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influenced by the teaching of Gosain Astanand, a Hindu 
saint of Benares, thanks to whom he learnt the religious 
philosophy and the traditions of Hinduism. When ad- 
vanced in age he became the disciple of Ramananda, 
who, as we have already seen, separated himself from his 
colleagues on the question of the rigid rules of caste. 
Kabir was admitted to the company of the disciples of 
Ramananda, although certain of them were opposed to it, 
for their tolerance with regard to Hindus of low caste was 
not always extended to the Musalmans. However that 
may be. Kabir rallied to the sect of Ramananda. Some 
of his conceptions were heretical in the eyes of Ramavats, 
the followers of Ramananda. and of Hindus in general. 
But in spite of this divergence, he continued in the prac- 
tice of Bhakti towards Rama, whom he did not believe to 
be distinct from Allah of the Musalmans. He adored 
him as the Supreme Being, the Saviour of the world and 
the personification of all goodness. 

The chief aim of the teaching of Kabir was to find a 
modus vivendi. an acceptable means of reconciling the 
different castes and the religious communities of Northern 
India. He wished to abolish the caste system, as well as 
the antagonism of religions, based on blind superstition 
or on the selfish interest of a minority exploiting the 
ignorance of others. He desirod to establish social and 
religious peace among the peoples who lived together, 
but who were separated from one another by religion. 

According to his teaching, summarised in the Bijak, 
the book which holds authority on all that concerns Kabir 
and his system, he never thought to found a religion, as 
happened after his death. He only wished to give a 
syncretic fulness to the movement of Bhakti, which in his 
time had made a strong advance. Consequently he heartily 
weleomed those who shared his views of whatever religion, 
they might be. 

He thus established a group of disciples who admitted 
the representatives of different castes and religions, and 
whose ideas were marked by an originality quite peculiar. 
The system of Kabir is an attempt at a fusion of Islamic 
mysticism, bearing as its object an intense devotion to 
a single God, and Hindu traditions. The comprehensive 
breadth of his culture and his opinions appear as we shall 
see later, not only in his teaching but also in the fact that, 
though initiated 'into the seet of Ramavats, he remained 
in spiritual communication with a Muslim Sufi, Sheikh 
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Taqi of Jhusi, who had settled in the neighbourhood of 
Allahabad. Taqi was the son of Shaban*ul-Millat, and 
belonged to the Suhrawardiya order of Sufis. It was he, 
they say, who gave Kabir the spiritual power to efface the 
religious divergence between the Hindus and the Musal- 
mans, and to weld them into one. 

Hindu legends mention the Sheikh Taqi as an orthodox 
Muslim theologian who had a discussion with Kabirdas, 
who led him to recognise that certain dogmas and practices 
of the Musalmans were irrational. 

The teaching of Kabir does not give preference to 
either Hindus or Muslims. He admires all that there 
is of good in the two cults, and condemns all that is dog- 
matic. He detests the sacerdotal spirit as well among the 
Brahmans as among the Muslim ‘ ulama. He cannot 
repress his indignation against the ignorance of those who 
imagine themselves to be the only ones who know the true 
way and the true God. According to him, the different 
appellations of God are only expressions of one and the 
same truth. He says ; 

‘ Brother ! From where have the two masters of the 
Universe come. Tell me, who has invented the names of 
Allah, Ram, Karim, Keshab, Hari and Hajrat ? All 
ornaments made of gold are made of a unique substance. 
It is to show to the world that two different signs are made, 
one is called Nimaz while the other is Puja. Mahadev 
and Muhammad are one and the same ; Brahma and Adam 
are one and the same. What is a Hindu ? What is a 
Turk ? Both inhabit the same earth. One reads the 
Veda, and the other Koran and the Khutba. One is a 
Maulana and the other a Pundit. Earthen vessels have 
different names, although they are made from the same 
earth. Kabir says : both are misled, none has found 
God.’ {Sabd, 30). 

Elsewhere he takes up the same subject : 

‘ Rama, Khuda, Sakti, Siva are one. Then to whom 
do separate prayers go ? The Vedas, the Puranas and the 
Koran are only different manners of description. Neither 
the Hindu nor the Turk, neither the Jain nor the Yogi is 
cognizant of the secret.’ {Sabd 28). 

Religious differences are fortuitious. External and 
essential humanity is always the same. 
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‘O Saints 1 I have seen the ways of both. In their 
pride the Hindu and the Turk do not recognise me. . . . 
The way of the Hindu and the Muslim is the same. The 
Satguru has revealed this to me. Hear what Kabir says : 
Rama and Khuda are one and the same.’ {Sahd 10 .) 

In denouncing religious symbols and superstitions 
Kabir shows favour neither to Musalmans nor Hindus. 
His criticisms of each of them are equally severe. The 
rites which constitute the two forms of worship seem to 
him equally vain ; it is in the heart that the true faith 
resides. The external forms conceal from the eyes of men 
the deep meaning of existence. He says : 

‘ Allah and Rama are thine names. Thou art master 
full of misericorde. It is no use bending the shaven head 
to the ground ; it is no use washing your bodies with water 

The Hindu observes twenty-four fasts of Ekadasi 

while the Muslim observes his full month fast. If only 
one month is sacred, what about the other eleven months.’ 
{Sahd 97). 

‘ Saints, see how the world has gone mad. If I tell 
them the truth they run after me to beat me. The world 
believes in falsehood. I have seen those who observe 
punctiliously all the religious practices and ceremonies. 
I have seen those too who take bath every morning. . . . 
They worship idols of copper and stone. They have be- 
come mad by the pride of their pilgrimages. . . . The 
Hindu says that he worships Rama and the Muslim says 
that he worships Rahman. They die of disputing with 
one another. Both are ignorant of the secret. Kabir 
says, O Saints, listen ! All this is due to error and ignor- 
ance.’ {Sahd 4). 

The epoch at which Kabir is generally placed was one 
of much social and political animation. The first contact 
with the victorious Musalmans must have given to thought a 
new orientation and created among the peoples of Northern 
India a throng of difficulties. It is always the epochs 
of this character that upset all established values of life. 
The individual requires self-consciousness and protests 
against all rules and all stereotyped and traditional systems. 
Kabir represents this kind of school. Like his spiritual 
master Ramananda, Kabir believed neither in the Vedas 
nor in the Shastras. He held in doubt and called in quest- 
ion the spiritual efficacy of everything. The scriptural 
knowledge of whatever religion did not satisfy his longing 
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for truth and failed to meet the deepest needs of his soul. 
His criticism of the Kazi and the Pandit is the natural 
result of his own spiritual dissatisfaction. To him observa- 
tion of rites does not bring salvation ; it only aggravates 
the distinction between people. He says : 

‘ The Pandit has gone astray, although he punctiliously 
recites the Vedas. He is ignorant of the secret of his self. 
In the evening he makes ablutions and performs the six 
enjoined acts. His religion is only in externals. Since 
four ages of the Universe people recite Gayatri ; I should 
like to know if a single man has obtained salvation through 
it. If he touches anybody else he washes his person with 
water. T ell me, who in the world is inferior to you ? You had 
better abolish all distinctions of caste and seek the abode 
of Nirwana. ’ {Ramaini 35). 

In a very sarcastic tone Kabir ridicules the exterior 
purity, and the defilement produced by contact with the 
‘ untouchables ’ — customs which, even to-day are very 
common among high-class Hindus : He says : 

‘ Tell me, what is pollution, if you believe in it. How 
does it arise ? There exist eighty -four hundred thousand 
vessels that will become earth. The whole world is sitting 
on the same bank ; from whom will you get pollution ? 
There is defilement in your repast and in the water you 
clean your mouth with. The entire world is created from 
pollution. Kabir says : those who do not associate them- 
selves with Maya give up all talk about pollution .’ 
{Sabd 41). 

‘ O Pandit ! You reflect before drinking water 

Fifty -six times ten million descendants of Yadu (one of 
the ancestors of Krishna) and eighty-eight thousand 

Munis arc immersed in it At every step prophets 

are buried and have become dust. In the form of fish, 

tortoise and crocodile the river is full of blood 

O Pandit ! You sit on the earth to take repast, but earth 
is polluted ! You better abandon the Vedas ; they create 
confusion of spirit.’ {Sabd 47). 

Kabir is categorical in that which concerns the aboli- 
tion of the caste system. He regards it as arbitrary and un- 
just, and denounces it openly as no Hindu reformer before 
him had the courage to do. Hinduism has always been 
tolerant in the matter of metaphysical interpretations, how- 
ever radical and novel they may be ; but it does not allow 
any innovation in its social system. It has been extremely 
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uncompromising on this point. Caste has been the central 
point of the system of Brahmanism and the characteristic 
feature of Hindu culture. In opposing it, under the in- 
fluence of Islamic ideas, Kabir exercised a great influence 
on the social and religious history of Medieval India. He 
gives appropriate expression to the social fermentation 
caused in Hindu society by certain factors, evidently 
Islam being the most important one. Here are some ex- 
amples, taken from the Bijak, in which Kabir denounces 
what is irrational and inhuman in the division of society, 
into castes as we have seen him condemn the division of 
people into Turk and Hindu races. He says : 

‘ If you reflect on the origin of castes, they come into 
being from one and the same order. . . . How is it that 
one is born Sudra, and remains Sudra till his death ?. . . . 
One makes a Brahmanic thread oneself and then puts it 
on. The world is thus in confusion. If thou art a Brah- 
man, bom of a Brahmani, why art thou not born in a differ- 
ent fashion ? If thou art a Turk, bom of a Turkish 
woman, why wast not thou circumcised in thy mother’s 
womb. If you milk a black cow and a white cow and 
then mix their milk, will you be able to distinguish the 
milk of one and the other ?’ {Ramaini. 62.) 

Again he says : 

‘ Those who talk of high and low are drowned. They 
have perished .... There is one earth and only one potter, 
one is the creator of all ; all the different forms are fashion- 
ed by one wheel.’ {Bipramatisi.) 

Kabir does not believe in the efficacy of pilgrimage to 
holy places. He says without any circumlocution that 
they are quite useless to the true spiritual life. He says : — 

‘ By going to the pilgrimage you cannot save your 
souls, even if you give millions of diamonds as alms. . . . 
Kasi (Benares) and the barren land of Maghar are not the 
abode of Rama ; He resides in my heart. If Kabir de- 
dicates his life to Kasi, what would be left for Rama ? ’ 
{Sabd, 103.) 

The doctrine of the Unity of God (tauhid) is more de- 
finite in the teachings of Kabir than in that of his prede- 
cessors. He believed in the Sat Purusha, the Eternal 
Truth which created the Universe and which is inde- 
pendent and without passion. According to him God is 
Eternal and Almighty. He believed also in the existence 
of Kal Purusha or Niranjan, a diabolical personage who 
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has the power to lead the true believers from the way of 
virtue. Neither the philosophy nor the classical theology 
of Hinduism knew these coexistent, personal and clearly 
distinct entities. They recall rather the opposition of 
Allah and Shaitan in the doctrine of Islam. He considers 
man to be the creative efficient of his actions, in that he 
himself is responsible for what he does, whether good or 
bad. The One God of Kabir whom he sometimes addresses 
as Saheb, is the source of all devotion. 

Like Tulsidas and other Bhagats who came after him, 
Kabir worshipped Rama as the supreme God of all. 
Through the unity of God, he did much to elevate the 
social and moral level of Hindu society at the time. His 
ethical attitude towards life was a necessary concomitant 
of his transcendental belief in one God. This added re- 
ligious force and sanction to moral obligations and equally 
tended to impart a moral aspect to religious belief and 
worship. In fact, Kabir attaches far greater importance 
to the problems of human conduct than to metaphysical 
quibblings. 

Besides, though a stern moralist in his attitucic to- 
wards life, Kabir always denounced the practices of the 
Yogis. He considered their practices as quite useless 
for leading a moral and religious life. He says : Ritual 
attitudes and prescribed practices serve no purpose, it is 
inner life which must be suffused by faith and reformed. 

‘ Devotion does not consist in the eontortions of the 
body. There are many who believe in the efficacy of 
these practices. They tell you one thing and their hearts 
are set on different things altogether. They cannot see God 
even in dream.’ {Ramaini 67.) Again he says : — 

‘ The Yogi says that Yoga is the best form of worship. 
There is nothing to equal it. I ask the one with plaited 
hair, the one with a shaven head, and the one who is keep- 
ing an oath of silence, if they have thereby found perfec- 
tion ’ — {Sahd, 38.) 

In the Bijak Kabir often speaks of Maya, but his idea 
of it differs in many points from the classical Brahmanic 
conception. This world, in its forms and names, is for 
him more than a simple appearance, but he does not re- 
cognise in it an eternal value, and therefore he asks his 
followers not to attach themselves closely to it. Maya, to 
him, is not an illusion superposed on the world of human 
conduct, as the classical doctrine maintained, but rather 
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a force of evil which alienates man from God. Kabir 
likens Maya to a clever bcguiler, full of lascivious charm. 
She lies in wait for her victims and assumes a multitude of 
forms. She instals herself in the mind and spirit and 
distracts the righteous from the path of duty. What 
Kabir means by this symbol of Maya is not the usual do- 
main of illusion expounded by classical writers. The real 
world, for him, is the domain of illusion only in the sense 
that man should not attach himself to it ; the Eternal 
alone being rightly the object of his preoccupation. 

The teachings of the ITpanishads, of the Shastras and 
other sacred scriptures do not suffice, according to Kabir, 
to give spiritual satisfaction to believers. His own teach- 
ings and his life, as it is recounted, present a strong reaction 
to the philosophical spirit of the Brahmans. It does not 
follow that he did not appreciate the importance of meta- 
physical problems, which, in one sense or another, touch 
actual life. But he treated them, on his part, in an ex- 
tremely simple manner, so that they might be understood 
even by the meanest intelligence. At the same time he 
does not shirk any difficulty in denouncing the ignorance 
of people who believe in all sorts of dogmas without under- 
standing their true import. 

The verses of Kabir on Bhakti present a style that is 
quite new in the literature of India. The style is at once 
simple, spontaneous and marked by a passion which does 
not seem really Indian. There is something Semitic in it. 
Though an apostle of universal tolerance, Kabir becomes 
uncompromising in defence of his own cherished ideas. 
He even sometimes abandons courtesy to criticise in very 
lively terms the abuses committed by the pandits and the 
Musalman “priests.” Certain other traits deserve to be 
brought forward. Kabir, in the works attributed to him, 
does not refrain from employing such terms as Allah, 
Kalima, Rahim, Rahman, Saheb (God), and so forth. 
He also attempts to interpret in Hindu terms the concep- 
tion of God peculiar to Islam. Ancient Sanskrit words 
like Kartar, Pratipala, Samrat take with him a very defi- 
nite meaning of a personal God. The traditional concep- 
tion of the Brahmanic triad is very far removed from the 
definite conception of a Single God whom Kabir never 
ceased to invoke ; even the names of the Hindu divinities 
and terms like Karma and Mukti take in his mouth quite 
a new sense. He was thus the first to popularise in 
India the terms and conceptions peculiar to Islam. 
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Nothing seems to have been more contrary to the teach- 
ing of Kabir than the division of mankind into sects and 
denominations. Yet, after his death, which took place at 
Maghar, in the district of Gorakhpur a violent dissension 
arose between his disciples on the question of what to do 
with his remains. The Musalmans wanted to bury him, 
while the Hindus demanded that he should be burned. 
It is said that, to put an end to their dispute, the body of 
Kabir disappeared. Nothing remained of him under the 
shroud but a handful of flowers which the Musalmans and 
the Hindus divided ; the former buried their share at 
Naghdar which became after that the centre of the Musal- 
man Kabirpanthis, the others, whose leader was Raja 
Bir Singh, burnt theirs at Benares, at the place now called 
Kabir-Chaura. 

A new cleavage among the followers of Kabir was pro- 
duced when Dharmadas one of the chief disciples of Kabir, 
founded his Math at Bandogarh, in the neighbourhood of 
Jubbulpore.* 

From Kabir sprang a galaxy of reformers who preached 
their ardent faith in a personal God and a moral law that 
rules the world. That which characterises them all is 
their anti-intellectualism, as well as their critical attitude 
towards orthodoxy. They all preached against the rigidity 
of the caste system and proclaimed the equality of all men 
in the eyes of God. Nanak, Dadu, Namdev, f)harmadas, 
Baidas, Chaitanya and Mirabai preached the doctrines so 
admirably put forward by Kabir. They popularised his 
teachings in different parts of India. It was the spirit of Is- 
lam, so to speak, that blew the ardent breath of life into ideas 
till then reserved for a privileged elite. It is not a mere 
chance that most of these reformers of Medieval India were 
of lowly origin. If there is in the doctrine of Islam a 
principle to which it has remained invariably faithful 
until our days, it is indeed the principle of the equality of 
men whatever be their social conditions : of this Muslim 
prayer gives a touching proof. It is a matter worthy of 


•The first foreign writer whose attention was attracted by the 
sects of ^birpanthis was the priest Mares Della Tomba, a Jesuist 
Missionary who visited India in 1716. He translated a text entitled 
Juan Sagar, which was, according to him ‘the book of the Kabirpanthis ’ 
(libro de Cabiristi), also another which he calls ‘ the Mul Pangi ’ and 
which is probably Mul Panthi. See Mines de L’Orient, Vol. 8 pp. 
808<817. 
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note that Islam has succeeded, to a high degree, in up- 
holding this principle even in India, a coimtry of castes 
and of a rigid social hierarchy, and at the same time in 
stimulating and producing a great transformation in the 
manner of men’s thoughts and feelings. 


Yusuf Husain. 



SABMAD 

His Life and Quatrains 

Persian poetry before the introduction of the mystic 
element was generally non-individualistic and objective. 
The Qasida was indeed developed on a rather elaborate 
scale, but it was poetry faked for mercenary ends. The 
Tashbib or the lyric prelude, even when it was adroitly 
tagged on to the rest of the Qasida seldom formed part 
of an organic whole. The Masnawi which came next, 
was but narrative poetry interspersed with descriptive 
passages. The Ghazal was more subjective but, fettered 
by the conventions of Muslim society, it assumed rather 
a depraved tone. The lover of the Arab poets was chi- 
valrous, fearless and true, but the lover of Persian poetry 
sought his love through power or pelf or self-abasement. 
The beloved in Arab poetry was a beautiful maiden, who 
admired manly courage and was jealous of her modesty, 
but the beloved of Persian poetry believed in torment- 
ing the lover to get the most out of him. 

Such in brief was the outlook of Persian poetry before 
the finer sensibilities of mystics transformed almost all 
the types of Persian poetry. Sufic thought was surcharged 
with love of Eternal Truth, of Eternal Beauty and of Etern- 
al Goodness. The Almighty was the Beloved. No sub- 
mission to His will could be interpreted as abject humilia- 
tion. The desire for His attainment could not be attri- 
buted to earthly passion, and between His lovers there 
existed not jealousy but a community of sentiment. Each 
one of His lovers wondered at and admired the great 
secret of His ‘ manifest yet hidden beauty. ’ No doubt the 
influence of philosophic thought tended to make early 
mystic poetry abstract ; but the subjective element was ail 
the time wedded to the expression of such abstract ideas 
as ‘ the Being the Soul, the why and wherefore of all 
existence.’ 
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Along with the advent of mystieism, another type of 
Poetry eame into its own. This was the RubaH which for 
several deeades was used by Sufie poets as their ehief 
vehiele of expression. Sultan Abu Sa‘id Abul-Khair, a 
eontemporary of Sheikh Bu Ali Sina, was the first Sufi 
who employed the RubaH to give expression to his mystie 
thought. He died in the eleventh eentury A.D. and was 
followed by sueh eminent Sufi poets as Hakim Sanai 
Ohduddin Kirmani and Khwaja Fariduddin Attar. At 
this time an event of very great importanee took place. 
The Tartars shook the entire structure of the Muslim world. 
Many a king was dethroned and killed. Many a kingdom 
was devastated and ruined. The contemporary human 
eye saw all this ruthless annihilation and realized that 
all was transitory. This bloody vision gave an impetus 
to mystic poetry and mysticism, which have for their basic 
principles an unshakcable faith in the controlling forces of 
destiny, in the transitoriness of worldly glory, in the utter 
submission of the self to the will of th^e Almighty, and 
finally in the realization of self in and through the love of 
God. As a result of this a larger number of mystic poets 
flourished in this age than in any other. Maulana Rum, 
Ohdi, Eraqi, Maghrabi and a host of other minor mystics 
lived in the years that followed the turbulent days of the 
Tartar invasion. Henceforth, mystic poetry held undis- 
puted sway over the human heart. It purified and em- 
bellished not only the Persian language but also the various 
types of its poetry. The Qasida went nearly out of fa- 
shion. Maulana Rum, Maghrabi, Eraqi and Sahabi never 
attempted it. Strictly conventional Masnawi also went 
out of vogue for the simple reason that in its introductory 
sections after the Hamd and the Na't, it was customary to 
praise the king. 

It is not my aim to survey the influence of mysticism 
on Persian poetr^r as a whole, nor do I mean to analyse the 
theory and practice of mysticism itself. My sole object is 
to make it clear that nearly all the Sufi poets took to the 
Ruba‘i, after partially discarding other types of poetry 
which had become associated with mundane and some- 
times sordid themes. 

The list of Sufi poets who lived from the eleventh to 
the eighteenth century is indeed a long one. Most of them 
have written excellent rubaHs. I am here concerned with 
only one of them, and what I have to say in this essay 
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falls under two heads : firstly, the life and character of 
Sarmad ; secondly, his RubaHyat as they have come down 
to us. 


I 

It is important that readers who seek information 
concerning the life and character of Sarmad should realize 
how little is known definitely about him, notwithstanding 
the enormous popularity which Sarmad enjoys amongst 
the martyrs of the early period of the reign of Aurangzeb 
Alamgir, Much of what has been written about Sarmad 
is deplorably uncritical, and I do not believe I need to offer 
any apology for treating the subject in a scientific spirit. 
During and even after the reign of Aurangzeb, 
the entire bulk of Tazkara literature was produced 
by men whose interest did not go beyond the mere men- 
tion of a poet’s name and giving a few samples of his poetry. 
Sarmad figures in almost all of these Tazkaras, but they 
do not in any way, improve our knowledge of Sarmad ; 
so much so that we cannot even find his name from these 
sources. Mirza Mohammad Kazim in his Deh Salah, 
the writing of which was stopped by royal order, says 
nothing about Sarmad ; even Mustaid Khan in his Maasir-i 
Alamgiri, which was written during the reign of Shah Alam 
(and which incorporated Deh Salah) has not made the 
slightest mention of Sarmad. Probably this is due to the 
fact that the Mughal invasion of Bihar and Assam took 
place in the same year in which Sarmad was beheaded for 
his so-called atheism (1659 A.D.). 

There are only three books which have anjdhing at 
all to say about him and it is on these that we must base 
all our knowledge of Sarmad. The first is Mirat ul- 
Kheyal by Sher Khan Lodlii, a contemporary of Aurangzeb 
who had no connection with the Royal Court. A manu- 
script copy of Mifttt ul-Kheyal which was transcribed in 
1137 A. H. has been most kindly lent to me by K. B. 
Maulvi Zafar Hasan of the Archeological Department. 
The second is Riaz ush-Shu''ara written by Ali Quli Khan 
Daghistani, a noble of the Court of Mohammad Shah and 
a poet and critic of no mean accomplishment and integrity. 
Lastly there is Dabistan-i JMazahib* the authorship of 

*D(ibistaH-i-Maz<ihib, Dr. Rieu- ascribes the work to Mubad 
Shah and has siven a veiv learned and satisfactory account of the author, 
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which has not yet been authentically established, though 
the overwhelming internal evidence from the book leads 
one to believe that it must be the work of a contemporary 
author who knew important persons and places of his time 
rather well. To my mind it appears that these three books 
clear the ground and define the limits within which a solid 
reconstruction of Sarmad’s life can be attempted. These 
limits, I have to admit, are exceedingly narrow and create 
no occasion to speak at length and with certainty about 
many a point in the life of Sarmad and yet there is nothing 
more beyond the very meagre internal evidence which the 
RubaHyat-i Sarmad offer to the reader. For these reasons, 
in the present state of our knowledge, the personality of 
Sarmad must be regarded as an almost inscrutable problem. 

The author of Dahistan-i Mazahib, in his discourse on 
the religion of Jews says that “ the^ author had not the 
chances of keeping company with the wise and the learned 
amongst the Jews and whatever could be found in the 
books of non-Jewish authors about their (Jewish) faith 
could not be relied upon because intolerance often paints 
a false picture. But in the year 10.57 A.H. when I reached 
Hyderabad Sind, I cultivated the acquaintance of Moham- 
mad Sa‘id Sarmad who originally came of the learned of 
the Jews, from a sect who are known as Ribbani and 
who (Sarmad) after learning the principles of Jewish faith 
and studying Torait became a Musalman.” This quota- 
tion establishes definitely that the name of Sarmad 

his life, etc. In the subscription of the British Museum copies, the work 
is respectively ascribed to Mulla Muhammad Amin and Mir Dhulfaqar 
Ali ul-Husayni, surnamed Mubad Shah. Mohsin Fani, to whom it has 
been generally ascribed, is only named, in some copies, as the author of 
a Ruba'i, found at the beginning of the work. 
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after his conversion to Islam was Mohammad Sa‘id. What 
his Jewish name was, no one can tell. In most antholo- 
gies, the various compilers have prefaced the sample of 
the poetry of Sarmad as ‘ Sa‘ida-i Sarmad ’ which probably 
is due to the fact that these compilers used a portion of the 
name of Sarmad, i.e., Sa‘id, as the title of a selection from 
Sarmad’s poems. 

The author of Mirat ul-Kheyal says that “ Sarmad was 
originally from Faringistan (Europe) and was an Arme- 
nian.”^ Valah Daghistani, in Riaz ush-Shu^ara, goes a 
step further and adds that “ his native place was Kashan.”® 
In the absence of any other evidence we have no reason 
to doubt any of these statements which are not contradic- 
tory, and can accept the fact that the emigrant ancestors 
of Mohammad Sa‘id Sarmad were European Jews and that 
they had migrated to Armenia : and that Sarmad became 
a Musalman, and that prior to his coming to India he 
lived in Kashan. 

None of the Tazkaras except Dabistan-i Mazahib 
has anything to say about the education which Sarmad 
received, although there is unanimity on the point that 
Sarmad was really a learned man, thoroughly conversant 
with Arabic. Dabistan-i Mazahib says that “ he studied 
philosophy under such learned professors of Persia as 
Mulla Sadra and Abul Qasim Qandraski and a host of 
others.”® The above quotation is a positive proof of 
Sarmad’s learning and erudition, which adds strength to 
my view that a Jew who had descended from the priestly 
class and who had studied the sacred books of the Jews 
would not have changed his faith without first making a 
comparative study of religions, which incidentally shows 
that Sarmad was a really fearless person who translated 
his convictions into action. He certainly was born of 
rich parents and could afford a more expensive education 
than was within the reach of the average person. 
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I have just said that he came of rich parents and to the 
reader this might possibly appear a rather audacious 
assumption on comparatively little data. It would in- 
deed be so, were I not able to substantiate it from the fact, 
that he came to India as a merchant. Dabistan-i Mazahih 
says that ‘ eventually according to the custom of mer- 
chants he came to India by the sea-route.’^ In the palmy 
days of the Mughal Empire most of the rich traders with 
valuable merchandise used to seek the Mughal Court 
where their wares not only fetched high prices but where 
the traders themselves received rich rewards for the fine 
taste they exhibited in the choice of those unique and price- 
less samples of art and craft which comprised their mer- 
chandise. And who but a wealthy merchant could afford 
to do this type of business ? Indeed Sarmad was one of 
those numerous merchants, poets, painters and learned 
men for whom the grandeur of the Mughal Court had a great 
attraction. He reached India by the sea-route and landed 
at Thatta — a well known place in those days. And Da- 
bistan-i Mazahib says, “ when he (Sarmad) reached the 
town of Thatta, he fell in love with Abhai Chand — a 
Hindu boy and withdrew his hand from all things (of the 
world) and went nude like the Hindu ascetics.”^ 

The fact “ that the father of that Hindu boy on finding 
out the purity of Sarmad’s love took him into his house 
and the boy also got so much attached to Sarmad that he 
never could leave him, and studied Tor ait and Zaboor and 
other Gospels from Sarmad,”® is an indication of that 
mental and spiritual phenomenon when a seemingly in- 
significant stimulus may bring mysterious forces into action. 
This incident closed a chapter in Sarmad’s life — ^that 
of a trader — ^and opened up a new phase with which I 
shall concern myself henceforward. 
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It is one of the most splendid yet sinister fascinations 
of life that we cannot trace to their ultimate sources all the 
storms of influence that play upon the frail craft of an in- 
dividual’s existence. Sarmad had come out to India to 
add to his worldly wealth, and when he did reach India, 
he threw away all his worldly wealth and all his worldly 
wisdom. As I have stated above, he took up his abode in 
a Hindu family, with the parents of Abhai Chand. This 
boy, about whom hardly anything is known, studied lang- 
uages and the Scripture under Sarmad and “ translated a 
chapter from Torait into Persian and the author (of 
Ddbistan-i Mazahih) after having it reviewed by Sarmad, 
and after having injunctions thoroughly corrected and 
marked, incorporated it with this chapter.”^ The chapter 
referred to in the above quotation is quite a long one and 
as far as I can judge, its language shows that the writer 
had acquired a thorough grasp of Persian. In the easy and 
smooth flow of his style, Arabic words and phrases are so 
deftly blended that they impart terseness to his sentences 
and grace to his diction. This Hindu boy must have culti- 
vated a great taste for Persian because, apart from this 
prose specimen of his, we find also a verse of his which the 
author of Dabistan-i Mazahih has given in his book. 
There is nothing very remarkable about the verse, but it 
shows the religious outlook of the Hindu boy who lived 
and studied under Sarmad’s affectionate guidance. It is : 
“ I obey the Quran, I am a Kashish and also an ascetic ; 
I am a Rabbi Jew, I am an infidel and I am a Musalman.”* 

Sarmad stayed in Thatta for quite a long time — how 
long, no one can say definitely. Towards the close of 
Shah Jahan’s reign, he had reached the Gangetic plain. 
I think his wanderings took the natural course of a tourist 
of those days and he eventually reached the great metro- 
polis of the Mughals about the year 1654. Dara Shikoh 
the heir-apparent was according to the usual custom, the 
governor of the metropolitan province while the other 
brothers governed distant provinces of Deccan and Bengal. 
It is a pity that our historians have not yet paid pro- 
per attention to the life and work of Dara Shikoh, who 
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from all available testimony was a Prince of very rare gifts. 
He was one of the most learned men of his age and his 
chief interest lay in the comparative study of religions. 
When Dara Shikoh came to know of Sarmad, he lost no 
time in inviting him to his court. Sher Khan Lodhi in 
Miratul-Khiyal says, “ As Sultan Dara Shikoh had a liking 
for the company of lunatics, he kept his (Sarmad’s) 
company and enjoyed his discourses for a considerable 
period. Eventually time took a new turn 

It is evident that Dara Shikoh took immense interest 
and pleasure in the company of Sarmad who, in turn, 
appreciated his royal friend greatly. The circumstances 
which led to the imprisonment of Shah Jahan and the 
long and bloody struggle which ensued between his sons, 
do not require any comment from me. I have only to 
mention that this ended in the capture, imprisonment and 
finally the death of Dara Shikoh and Aurangzeb’s accession 
to the throne. Mirat ul-Khiyal says that, with the ac- 
cession of Aurangzeb, the new and foolish creeds of Akbar 
and Jahangir were rooted out, the customs of Murad Bakhsh 
and Dara Shikoh were set aside and religion once again 
had the sway which it deserved. In the new regime, 
Sarmad whose life was not led in accordance with the 
Shariat was not to be tolerated any more. He had many 
a crime in his charge-sheet for which sooner or later he had 
to stand a trial. 

There is a diversity of opinion about the causes which 
led to the execution of Sarmad. It is said in Tazkirat ul- 
Khiyal that the Moulvis took offence at a certain quatrain 
of Sarmad which to them appeared to deny the bodily 
accession ( ^ j of the Prophet Mohammad 

(peace be on his soul) to the heavens. “ Whoever came to 
know the real secrets of existence, he traversed long dis- 
tances easily ; the Mulla says that Ahmad ascended the 
heavens and Sarmad says that the heavens descended to 
Ahmad.” “ 

i U Ijl i jJ» U. (^) 
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It is also said that Aurangzeb, who knew all about the 
close friendship of Sarmad and Dara Shikoh, did not like 
any one of Dara Shikoh’s admirers to survive. He got 
rid of most of them on political pretexts ; but for Sarmad, 
the subterfuge of religious disbelief was needed. It was 
not very hard to find one, and so Mulla Qavi, the Qazi-ul 
Quzzat, was sent to Sarmad, to ask him the reason of his 
nudity. Sarmad in reply recited the following RubaH 
incidentally hurting Mulla Qavi’s feelings by an insulting 
pun on his name.^ “ The One of lovely stature has made 
me so low and His eyes by giving me two wine-cups have 
taken me out of my senses ; He is by my side and I am 
in search of Him. This novel thief has stripped me of 
everything.” ^ 

Mullah Qavi took the story to Aurangzeb who had 
Sarmad summoned before a religious court where he was 
to be tried for his various religious crimes. Valah-i 
Daghistani writes on the authority of Khalifa Ibrahim 
Badakhshani who lived his pious life towards the end of 
the reign of Aurangzeb, that when Sarmad refused the 
order of the court to put on clothes, Aurangzeb argued that 
no one could be hanged with any justification for going 
undressed. At last Sarmad was asked to recite Kalima-i 
Taiyaba. He, according to his habit, recited only La ilaha 
—there is no god — and did not go any further. When he 
was questioned about his heretic utterance, he said that in 
his life he had so far met only with the negation of life 
and love, and as he did not actually know the positive side 
of it, he would not speak of it. Now the charge of hetero- 
doxy was completely established and Sarmad stood con- 
demned, firstly, for being a partisan of Dara Shikoh, se- 
condly, as one who did not believe in the bodily accession 
of the Prophet to the heavens {Miraj-i Jismani ) ; and 
thirdly, as one who went about nude and denied the exist- 
ence of God because he had not had any personal know- 
ledge of Him. Judgment was delivered and Sarmad was 
sentenced to be executed. When Sarmad was taken to 
the place of execution and the executioner wanted to 
bandage his eyes according to the custom, he asked him 
not to do so and looking at the executioner smiled and said: 
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“ Come in whatever garb you may, I recognise you well.”^ 
So saying, he bravely placed his head under the sword 
and gave his life. 

Some people believe that the place where Sarmad lies 
buried is not the spot where he was beheaded, but Valah 
Daghistani is definite on this point. He says, “ At a 
side of Masjid Jamay they beheaded him and buried him 
at the same place. The writer of these words has twice 
had the honour of visiting his sacred tomb and in all the 
four seasons there is plenty of verdure on his grave. In 
reality it is a source of great peace to be able to visit this 
sacred shrine.”^ 

There are only two tombs on the sides of the Jami‘ Masjid ; 
one is on the north which is in a very uncared-for condition 
and is said to be the grave of an unknown saint while the 
other which lies on the eastern side to the right is 
rather well kept, and the popular belief is that this is the 
tomb of Sarmad. It is generally known as the grave of 
Haray 'Bharay, and is held in great reverence by the citi- 
zens of Delhi. Valah Daghistani mentions on the author- 
ity of Khalifa Ibrahim Badakhshani that although Sarmad 
never recited the whole of Kalima-i Taiyaba in his life 
time, yet after his execution, people heard his chopped 
head reciting the whole of the Kalima. It is strange that 
this story is current in Delhi even now when about three 
centuries have passed, and I do not doubt that it had its 
origin in the popular belief of Sarmad ’s contemporaries 
and the successive generations that Sarmad was a great 
saint to whom the shackles of convention and the rituals 
of religion were irksome, and that he had the courage of 
his convictions when he broke those fetters and paid the 
penalty by giving his life. Nothing is known of Abhai 
Chand’s fate. It cannot even be said whether he was with 
Sarmad at the time of the execution. 
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A LITTLE KNOWN PERSIAN VERSION OF THE 

RAM AY AN 

About the time when Tulsi Das, the famous author of 
the Ram Carit Manas lay dying, a Persian rendering of 
Valmiki’s Ramayan was being composed by Girdhar Das 
of Delhi. Dedicated to Jahangir, whom the translator 
praises much, this adaptation of the Ramnyon has a special 
interest for students of Ramayan lore, of Persian literature, 
and of seventeenth century India. Akbar and Todar Mai 
had, between them, introduced Hindus to the Persian litera- 
ture; a converted Hindu had helped in the Persian trans- 
lation of the Atharveda ; it was left for Girdhar Das, how- 
ever, to attempt the difficult task of translating the 
Ramayan into Persian verse and thus set up a landmark 
in the Hindus’ mastery of Persian language and litera- 
ture. This is the first considerable work to be undertaken 
by a Hindu in Persian and should therefore possess historic- 
al if no other interest. Unfortunately, Girdhar Das’s 
work has been the victim of neglect and has been little 
noticed. Beal’s Dictionary of Oriental Biography mentions 
him as ‘the author of the history of Rama translated from 
Sanskrit in 172‘2 A.D.’ This notice is misleading as well 
as wrong. As we shall see, it postdates Girdhar Das by a 
century ; but, more than that, it leaves it to the reader’s 
own imagination to decide into what language Girdhar 
Das translated the story of Rama. There is a conspiracy 
of silence about Girdhar Das and his work in most of the 
Persian accounts of Indian writers of Persian. 

Four copies of the MS. have so far eome to my notice. 
There is a copy in the India Office Library written in 1723 
A.D. The British Museum copy is ascribed to the year 
1808 A.D. and is entered as item No. O. R. 1251 by Rieu 
in his catalogue. There is yet another copy in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale in Paris numbered 221 in Blocket’s 
Catalogue. This was written in 1719 A.D. The fourth 
copy was accidentally discovered by me in a heap of old 
books lying in a corner of the Lai Chand Libra^, D. A.V. 
College, Lahore. I picked it up to find the scribe describ- 
ing it as a translation of Tulsi’s Ramayan. Forgetting 
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for the moment the fact that the scribe had transcribed the 
work in March, 1836, I was overjoyed at finding that 
Tnlsi Das’s famous work had acquired so much reputation 
in his life-time that a Persian scholar thought it worth 
while to translate it. A closer examination, however, 
revealed the fact that it was an adaptation of Valmiki’s 
great work as Girdhar Das himself has declared in the 
body of the book. The mistake of the scribe, though mis- 
leading and irritating, throws a flood of light on the popu- 
larity of Tulsi Das’s work in Northern India at the time. 
For our scribe Ramayan conveyed only one meaning, 
Tulsi Das’s immortal work in Hindi. Girdhar Das was a 
contemporary of Tulsi Das. He does not, however, refer 
to his work, thus proving that his contemporaries were 
slow to find the worth of the great poetical genius who has 
thrown such a halo of grandeur round that age. 

Our MS. contains 384 pages. The author tells us at the 
end that the total number of verses in the book — which 
he calls Ram Namah — is 5900. 

The total number of verses in the MS., however, comes 
up to 5625 only. There are fifteen lines to a page usually. 
Some space, however, is left here and there, intended 
probably for putting in the headings and sub-headings of 
the story in red ink. This was never done. It seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that, poet as he was, our author was a 
bad arithmetician. There is no reason to believe that any 
verses are missing from our copy, nor does internal evid- 
ence support that hypothesis. The story reads smoothly 
and does not lend colour to the second alternative that 
some part of the book may have been left out by the 
present scribe in copying. | 

On the question of the date of the composition again 
there is some difficulty. Girdhar Das — or more probably 
our scribe — is as careless in his chronology as in his arith- 
metic. He gives the date of the composition first as 1036 
A.H. in a verse at the end. 
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But, as if that was not enough, he follows it up by another 
verse giving the year of the Vikram era. 

^ ^ U jl O I 

This would give the year 1680 A V. and the Christian year 
1623 A.D., whereas 1036 A.H. corresponds to 1626 A.D. 
Thus the two dates clash. Now there is more chance of a 
scribe’s mistake in the first verse than in the second. If 
the first line of the earlier verse is correctly copied, the 
second line of the latter verse should read 

thus adding ju. (three) to the line and spoiling the metre. But 
if :> kA* j is correct the first line giving the Hijra 

year would need only a slight modification. (jJ-5 j (j- j 
would be replaced by J thus requiring 

the substitution of (three) for (six) without 

greatly disturbing the meter. It is reasonable therefore 
to prefer the emendation that would not disturb the metre 
to the one that would upset it. Ethc in his catalogue of 
the Persian MSS. in the India Office mentions the year 
1033 A.H. as the year of composition. Whether this is 
due to his copy being better than ours or to his equating the 
year of the Vikram era to the Hijra date we cannot say. 
The British Museum copy of the MS., however, is as defect- 
ive as ours as Rieu gives the year 1036. A.H. as the date 
of the composition of the work. He overlooked the fact 
that the MS. gives two dates and without stopping to 
consider which of the two was correct he hastened to give 
the more usual Hijra date. Thus Beal was not the only 
scholar to misdate its composition, though in his case the 
difference is as much as a century. 

Not much is known of this author. On pp. 8 and 9 of 
our MS. he tells us that he belonged to Delhi which, he 
proclaims, stands unrivalled among the cities of the world. 

j* 1.)^ 3 'iH ^ j f I ^ I 

This is all that we know of him or his work. Except that 
he expected Jahangir to patronise him, he tells us nothing 
more of his literary accomplishments and personal history 
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Our MS. of Girdhar Das at least is faulty. But the 
faults of prosody or language that occur seem to go back 
to the original rather than to be mistakes of the scribe. 
Of course it is but natural that certain mistakes may have 
crept into the MS. through the carelessness of the scribes, 
but most of the defects in the work are traceable to the 
fact that a Hindu was attempting the rather difficult task 
of translating Valmiki’s work from Sanskrit verse into 
Persian verse. He is very free in his adaptation of Sans- 
krit words into Persian, and his attempts at Persianising 
certain Sanskrit ideas are on the same level. We cannot 
but praise the writer who attempted this Herculean task 
— ^a task which even Akbar with his staff of translators 
dared not undertake. Girdhar Das has reduced the story 
of Valmiki told in about 24000 verses to less than six- 
thousand verses. He has not, however, made any import- 
ant omissions from the main stream of the story. The 
reduction has been brought about by leaving out or reduc- 
ing lengthy descriptions of men and things and omitting 
some of the extraneous stories introduced into the body of 
the book. Thus the interesting stories with which Vis- 
vamitra regales Rama while they are journeying through 
the forest are all omitted. Similarly, dissertations on men 
and things that fill so many pages of Valmiki, when he is 
describing Rama’s wanderings in the forest, find no place 
in Girdhar Das’s version. He carefully follows Valmiki’s 
version of the story wherever Tulsi Das and Valmiki 
differ, thus proving that Tulsi Das’s differences from Val- 
miki were deliberate, and not only due to the existing state 
of the Ramayan story at that time. Girdhar Das has 
further attempted some daring identifications. When 
Bharta goes to his grandfather’s, Girdhar Das makes him 
go to Multan. Here and there he has modernized the 
story. Where Valmiki describes Ayudhya and its king 
in the first canto, Girdhar Das sets out to describe Oudh 
and passes on to a description of India. Then follow the 
remarkable lines. 
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About a score more verses follow, praising the people 
of India, her products, and her beauties. The verses 
quoted above, if they reflect the contemporary opinion 
in India, furnish a record of India’s place in the Sun as 
understood in the seventeenth century. Girdhar Das 
declares with pride : 

“ The philosophers of India are so many Luqmans, 
only so much better for their critical faculty. They are 
great astronomers mapping out the skies. Great scholars 
like Aristotle and Plato derived their wisdom from India. 
Science and the Arts were obviously born here. India is 
the land of wisdom and experience. Her wisdom trans- 
lated made Greece great and thence it travelled to other 
countries as well.” 

Here is a glimpse of contemporary superstitions. 

Dasratha is describing the evil omens that have been 
assailing him and that helped him in making up his mind 
to retire from the business of Government. 
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Here is another set of verses 
of different castes. 
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Girdhar Das here mentions three castes only and does 
not refer to the Sudras. ‘ The vacant annals of the poor ’ 
have no attraction for him. But this description provides 
interesting material for a study of the caste system. The 
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third traditional caste is here called Slid — a usage confined 
to the pages of Girdhar Das alone. Further, contrary to 
modern beliefs, he groups the tillers of the soil along with 
businessmen in this caste. 

I have cited these few passages from Girdhar Das’s 
pages in order to interest the reader in his much neglected 
work. If this rouses the interest of some reader and leads 
to a more detailed examination of this Ram-Namah T 
shall be satisfied. 


Sri Ram Sharma. 
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The Empty Quarteb* 

This lucid record of a great achievement follows 
“ The Heart of Arabia ” by the same author. In that 
work he expressed his desire to unveil the mysteries of the 
illimitable sands, and that he has triumphantly done ; his 
trail crosses perhaps the largest blank on the map outside 
the Polar regions, weary miles won from the hungry 
sands with no modern aids of ajroplane and motor-car, 
but only the immemorial methods of locomotion of the 
desert traveller, and a few Arabs as guides and assistants, 
men steeped in desert lore but whose ideals were a plurality 
of wives and goods in proportion, and who regarded their 
leader as a stepping-stone to that end. None ean blame 
them if they quailed. Mr. Philby’s narrative takes the 
form of a day-to-day record and through all his dealings 
with these sons of the desert one admires the inflexible 
will yet courteous understanding. 

Over all, and essential for success, is the protecting 
hand of King Ibn Sa’ud who had a mind to know some- 
thing of the vast restless sands of his kingdom. 

The Empty Quarter ! The very name brought 
shivers even to the hardened Badawin. Its exact delimi- 
tation seemed vague. Mr. Philby writes : — 

“ I have no doubt whatever in my own mind that, 
while the Arabs in general know and use the term 
‘ Rub ‘ al-Khali ’ to indicate the vast, vague unknown 
wilderness of the Great South Desert extending between 
Jabrin and the Hadramaut in one direction and between 
Oman and Najran in the other; the actual denizens of 
the area — ^the Badawin tribes — ^are perfectly familiar 
with the term and use it in two senses, the one more 
comprehensive and vague than the other but both 
definitely geographical in import and contrasting with 
such descriptive terms as Madhma (land of thirst) and 
Mahmal (bare region).” And again : — 

* The Empty Quarter by H. St. J. B. Philby, C.I.E., Constable 
& Co., Ltd. London, 1988. 

. 9-F 
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“ I would state the final result of my researches into 
the matter in the following formula. The whole of the 
Great South Desert is Rub ‘ al-Khali in contrast with 
the inhabited world. A great part of it, commonly 
frequented by pastoral nomads and containing countless 
wells, is known to them and their nearer neighbours as 
Al-Ramla or Al-Rimal, while a part of the latter con- 
taining only briny wells is again subdivided from it 
under the name of Al-Khiran and another section with 
more palatable water is Sanam, another Tuwal and so 
forth. What remains after subtraction of the waterful 
area is Rub‘ al-Khali par excellence, the waterless desert, 
the Empty Quarter — empty even by the reckoning of the 
Badawin.” 

Throughout the journey, over the endless succession of 
valley and ridge, dune and bare gravel tract, under the 
scorching sun, the final stretch being 375 miles between 
water and water, the scant animal and plant life was 
carefully garnered by the traveller and is duly described 
by British Museum experts in appendices to the volume. 
That any sedentary forms of life dared to exist against 
such odds is a lesson in the surprising adaptability of 
Nature. Sand deserts are areas of destruction of vegeta- 
tion, either by natural causes or the thoughtless acts of 
man ; it may be that in the distant future these unproduc- 
tive millions of acres will be made capable of yielding food, 
as they undoubtedly were in the past. Quantities of 
shells of both marine and fresh- water origin collected by 
Mr. Philby show conclusively that a great river system 
once drained this part of Arabia. A vast period of time 
has elapsed since then. “ I think that the conclusion is 
justified ” says the writer, “that the Empty Quarter in its 
widest sense has in all probability been unsuitable for 
human occupation otherwise than by nomads since a 
time long anterior to the beginnings of civilisation. The 
process of desiccation must have begun, and the great 
rivers must have ceased to flow, before the dawn of 
serious history — ^perhaps when the retreating ice-cap 
of the Pleistocene changed the climate of the earth’s 
middle belt — stretching from the Sahara and the Libyan 
desert across Arabia into the deserts of Central Asia. 
In the flints and shells of those times we have the memory 
of men inhabiting a land made fair by flowing rivers — 
but they were the remote ancestors of those that built the 
first houses of which we have any cognisance.” 

9 * 
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The explorer’s companions regarded in astonishment 
one who could gather fossils and shells while the ever- 
welcome solace of coffee awaited his parched throat ; — 

“ Of what use are those shells ? ” asked ‘Ali who 
had been quick to recognise their marine origin, “ and 
what will you do with them ?” 

Noah’s flood provided an easily intelligible explanation 
of the presence of sea-shells so far inland. 

“ Yes, by God ” he exclaimed, “ that is true, for 
all the earth was covered by the waters and these 
things remained behind when they receded. By God ! 
it is true indeed.” 

“ The shells are of no use ” I went on, “ but it is 
knowledge I seek which is better than wealth. I will 
take them to my country, where they will put them in 
treasure-houses for people to see and study. You see, 
I too am a tracker like you. When you ride you read 
the sands and know what men and women have passed 
upon them a month ago or more or less. But when I 
see shells like these I understand what was happening 
a thousand years ago or more — back to the world’s 
creation ” 

The ancient fable — handed on by Ya’qut — of a great 
city destroyed by the wrath of Heaven was finally ex- 
plained by Mr. Philby — as far as the Rub ‘ al- Khali is 
concerned. It was a riddle of the Great Sands he had set 
himself to solve, and the solution was startling indcedl 
Maybe the spade will yet disclose elsewhere the relics of 
the dwellings of the great King ’Ad, but the fabled castles 
in the sand proved to be no more nor less than craters of 
a giant meteorite shower, fortunately for us a very rare 
occurrence on the earth, for one of the craters alone 
measured 120 paces in diameter and 412 in circumference, 
with abundant evidence of the terrific heat that accom- 
panied the impact. “ So that was Wabar ! And on it 
built the story of a city destroyed by fire from Heaven 
for the sins of its King, who had heeded not the warnings 

of the prophet Hud until the wrath came upon him 

with the west wind and reduced the scene of his riotous 
pleasures to ashes and desolation ! ” 

“ One could scarcely have imagined a more sensational 
solution of the riddle of the Great Sands. And it must 
be admitted that the two vast sand-filled craters, en- 
circled by lofty walls of slag, did bear an absiu-d resem- 
blance to the tumbled remnants of man-made castles.” 
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It was with some difficulty that he disillusioned his com- 
panions, who were gathering shining black pellets (fused 
sand) which they took to be the pearls of ‘Ad’s ladies 
blackened in the conflagration that had consumed them 
with their lord. “ This may indeed be Wabar,” I said, 
“ of which the Badawin speak, but it is the work of God, 
not man. These are no castles of the ancients but like 
the volcanic peaks of the Harra, which you have seen 
doubtless on the way to Mecca, on your right hand as you 
go up.” 

The scientist’s verdict on this most interesting pheno- 
menon is given in one of the above-mentioned appendices 
which, with adequate maps and a full index, complete 
a valuable and delightful record, an achievement which 
fills the Empty Quarter with abundant interest. 

R. C. 

Islamic Schools of thought* 

In his foreword to Professor Syed Muzaffar-ud-dm’s 
concise and erudite account of the principal schools of 
thought which have arisen among Muslims, Mr. A. H 
Harley, Principal of the Islamia College, Calcutta, writes : 

“ The author is a trained theologian, zealous for Islam, 
but conservatism for its own sake is not a principle with 
him, he is sufficiently modern to have rendered into Urdu 
Mugge’s Life of Nietsche. But the critical reader may be 
left wondering whether zeal has not taken the reins from 
actuality in his quest of a purely Islamic origin and growth 
for the themes of his first three Sections. There are facts 
of form and substance which need explaining. The points 
of contact between Arabia and the neighbouring civil- 
isations are proving a growing number, and have their 
significance. The wonder of the achievement of Islam is 
her own glory, but Islam is not an isolated fact.” 

With all due respect for the learned Principal we submit 
that nobody ever said that Islam was an isolated fact. 
The Qur’an itself emphatically states the contrary, show- 
ing the religion which we call Islam as the essence and the 
truth of all religions, especially all Semitic, i.e., mono- 
theistic religions. In Prof. Muzaffar-ud-din’s book we 
have found nothing to suggest that he has heretical ideas 
on this point. He contends and, we think, justly that all 

• Muslim Thought and its Source. By Syed Muzaffar-ud-din 
Nadvi, M.A., Professor, Islamia College, Calcutta, Calcutta, 1988. 
Price Rs. 4. 
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the Islamic scliools of thought, except the philosophical, 
derive their material and their motive force from the 
Qur’an. Only he has failed to notice, what is, neverthe- 
less, a fact, that it was contact with Christian theologians 
which first provoked the theological turn of thought from 
which two of these schools arose. Hence the misunder- 
standing. 

When discussing Mu‘ta7>alism Pi’of. Muzaffar-ud-din 
writes : — 

“ It is generally held by European scholars that Mu‘ta- 
zalism owed its origin to Ilellenie culture. They contend 
that the frequent visits of C’hristians to the Omayyad 
Court, free religious discussion between Muslims and Christ- 
ians and the influence of Greek theology over the Muslim 
intelligentsia of the period were the real causes of the de- 
velopment of rationalism in Islam.” 

And he proceeds to demolish that theory in his own 
way. We should have said that Hellenic culture could 
never have been conveyed by Greek Church theologians, 
and that the influence of Byzantine theology, if keenly 
felt, was likely to produce anything rather than a 
development of rationalism. We should have said that 
the arguments with subtle Christian theologians flustered 
and perturbed “ the Muslim intelligentsia ” quite 
unnecessarily, thus causing a distinct decline of 
Muslim common-sense and a counter-growth of hair- 
splitting theology, like that of the Byzantines, which was 
very far removed from common-sense ; and that the said 
theology produced two schools of purely Muslim thought. 
Prof. Muzaffar-ud-din argues differently. He writes : 
“ My firm conviction is that Rationalism had begun to 
assert itself in Islam long before the Christians had access 
to the Muslim Court or religious discussions between 
different communities were resorted to or Muslim scholars 
took to the study of Greek philosophy. The movement 
originated in the views expressed by some Muslim divines 
soon after the death of the Prophet (632 A D.).” We 
should have said that there were no Muslim “ divines ,” 
in the sense of theologians, at that time. When our author 
proceeds to state that “ Hazrat ‘Ayeshah rejected the 
belief that Muhammad (may peace be upon him) had 
physical ascension (me’raj-i-jismani) into the heavens on 
the ground that it was contrary to human reason,” he is 
surely wrong. According to the known Hadith, our lady 
‘ Ayeshah rejected the belief because she knew that the 
Prophet’s body had been asleep in Mecca throughout the 
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night in question. In the early days Islam was a religion 
of pure faith and conduct, as it came from God ; and 
there was no place whatever for theology, which is the 
bane of ethical religion as of mystical. Thus, as our 
author truly says, the differences of the three early sects 
of Islam, the Kharijitcs, the Murjites, and the Shi’ites 
“ arc rather political than religious.” 

The schools of thought — they arc not sects^ — ^here dealt 
with are MuTazalism (which Prof. Muzaffar-ud-din calls 
Rationalism), Ash’arism (which he calls Muslim Scholasti- 
cism — the accuracy ofthese two renderings being question- 
able), Sufism (Islamic Mysticism) andHikmat, aterm which 
means “ wisdom ” and is here applied to humane and 
scientific philosophy. The author describes the history 
and teachings of each school, says something of its leading 
men and in a small space gives the reader all important 
facts concerning it. In support of Mr. Harley’s plea for 
outside influence we are tempted to quote the beginning 
of Prof. Muzaffar-ud-din’s description of the doctrines of 
Ash‘arism, which, he says, “ like other genuine Islamic 
movements, is derived from the Qur’an and not from any 
foreign source.” What (“ould be more foreign to the clear 
and simple teaching of the Qur’an and the Prophet, and 
more evidently akin to the mentality of Byzantine theo- 
logians, than the following : 

“ The attributes of God are eternal. They are not 
merely His Essence, as the Mu‘tazalites hold, but in one 
sense included in, and in the other excluded from His 
Essence. God is wise, not as to His Being, and God is 
Merciful, not as to His Being (as the Mu‘tazalites maintain), 
but because He has got the qualities of wisdom and mercy 
distinct from His Being or Essence. Essence and Attri- 
butes are two different things, and they cannot be one and 
the same in the case of the Supreme Being. The Ash‘arite 
theory on the question is “ La ’aina wa la ghaira ” (neither 
internal nor external). The theory may mean that attri- 
butes are both included in, and excluded from, His Essence. 
So far as their conception is concerned, they are external 
to Godhead, and so far as their application is concerned 
they are inherent in the Divine Essence. Hence there is 
no self-contradiction in the theory.” 

The early Muslims would have thought such specula- 
tions futile and slightly impious, as Al-Ghazzali came to 
think them at a later day. Though the material and 
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motive is throughout Islamic, there can be no doubt but 
that the polemics of the Greek-Church theologians are 
responsible for turning learned Muslims toward such 
barren lucubrations away from their own fruitful field of 
faith and conduct ; and that the aberration was facilitated 
by the presence in the Muslim body of a number of con- 
verted Christians who had been accustomed to regard such 
speculations as religious. 

Prof. Muzaffar-ud-din’s chapter on Sufism is excellent 
and here we feel he has completely proved his case. We 
notice, however, that he uses the word “ Pantheism ,” 
wrongly, to denote the Sufic ideal of absorption in the 
Deity. Pantheism, in the proper sense of the term, has 
no place at all in Sufism or Islam. In his chapter on the 
philosophic school he shows, as Maulana Suleyman 
Nadvi showed in his “Muslims and Greek schools of Philo- 
sophy,”* that the Arabs, far from knowing only Aristotle, 
have covered the whole field of Greek philosophy, that 
they rejected more of it than they accepted, and greatly 
improved on what they did accept. lie quotes Ibn Tey- 
miyah {Ar-Baddu '‘ala'l-Maniiq) : “The sayings of Aris- 
totle are extant, and those of Muslim rationalists are also 
at hand. Surely the views of the latter are based on argu- 
ments more convincing than those on which the former are 
based.” In his “ Conclusion ” he writes : “ Muslim 
thought owed its origin to the teachings of Islam and not 
any foreign source. Muslim thought split up in time into a 

number of schools The first three schools were 

not only born of Islam but also fostered in the cradle of 
that religion. The last was doubtless influenced by Hellen- 
ic culture, but here also Muslim philosophers impressed 
their individual stamp which the lapse of centuries could 
not efface up till now.” One can agree with every word 
of this — except that one does not quite know what the 
author means by “ fostered in the cradle ” — and yet 
contend that, but for Christian (and perhaps Magian) 
provocation, Mu‘tazalism and Ash‘arism, as Prof. Mu- 
zaffar-ud-din has described them, would never have come 
into existence. 

The book is furnished with a general index and biblio- 
graphy, also a list of errata. 

* Islamic Calture, Vol. I. No. 1. Jan. 1927. 


M. P. 
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Abu Nuwas 

Wherever the Arabic language or the Arab tradition 
prevails there are two chief figures of fun — Abu Nuwas 
and Johha, of whom the former only is identifiable his- 
torically in the highly cultivated poet and wit of Baghdad 
who graced, and occasionally by his dissipations disgraced, 
the circle of Harun ar-Rashid. Mr. Ingrams found Abu 
Nuwas a familiar figure in the folklore of Zanzibar, and 
in the present work he has set himself, as he explains in 
his Introduction, to show “ the manner in which an his- 
torical personage becomes a hero of folklore,” which seemed 
to him “ a study not without interest.” The result is 
both interesting and amusing, the most novel part of it to 
the Arabist being the stories of Abu Nuwas as told by the 
Swahili of Zanzibar to whom he is known as Kibunwasi, 
Bunwasi, Banawasi, or Abunwasi, “ more rarely and by the 
‘ litterati ’ as Abunawasi.” 

“ Quick of wit and ready of repartee, it is perhaps not 
surprising that he has been compared with the Hare, 
Brer Rabbit as we know him better, and the exploits of 
the one are frequently attributed to the other. Another 
identification of Abu Nuwas is with Mwalim Kargoss the 
Zanzibar Punch, and perhaps the origin of our own friend. 
This too is by way of the Rabbit, for the name Kargoss is 
derived from the Persian Khar-Gosh, a hare.” The name 
is derived more directly from Kara-Gyuz (Black eyes), the 
hero of the Turkish shadow-plays so long in vogue through- 
out North Africa ; but that is by the way. 

Mr. Ingrams has divided his attractive little book into 
three parts, illustrating three phases of the development 
above-mentioned : the actual, the apocryphal and the 
mythical Abu Nuwas. The first contains translations of 
extracts from his known poems, many of them from 
Burton’s “ Arabian Nights,” with facts and anecdotes 
which can be called historical. Abu Nuwas was an Arabic 
poet of the first rank, though most of us would hotly deny 
the soundness of Professor Nicholson’s opinion, here 
quoted, that he “surpassed even Mutanabbi.” The 
“ Oriental Howleglass or Joe Miller ” is not Abu Nuwas, 
but Johha, though among the ignorant there is often 
confusion of the two personages. Mr. Ingrams claims, as 

• Abu Nuw(U in Life and Legend. By W.H. Ingrams. Privately 
printed. Agents, Luza'- & Co., 46, Great Russell Street, L-'ndon, 1988, 
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we also have observed in our travels, that the Abu Nuwas 
of folk-lore generally retains the cloak of the historical 
character, though he has included two or three of the most 
famous Johha stories, plainly recognisable, in his “ mythic- 
al ” section. 

The Khalifah Harun ar-Rashid loved Abu Nuwas for 
his wit, and perhaps for other qualities which have not 
come down to us, but objected to, and often punished, his 
debauchery. When Mr. Ingrams writes, “ Ilarun was not 
above drinking himself, but he disapproved of public 
drinking, while Abu Nuwas was shameless,” it shows he is 
imperfectly acquainted with the manners of the time. 
The drunkenness of Abu Nuwas became notorious but his 
drinking was not done in public. The ‘Abbasids drank 
wine made from dried dates, for the lawfulness of which 
they could quote fetwas of the learned. “ Ar-Rashid was 
accustomed to drink only wine of dried dates after the 
manner of the people of Al-Traq, their fetwas concerning 
which are well-known, ” writes Ibn Khaldun in the Pro- 
legomena, and further on ; “ The ease of Ibn Aktham and 
Al-Ma’mun in this respect is on a par with that of Ar- 
Rashid, and their wine was nabidh which they considered 
not forbidden, but drunkenness was not for such as them. ” 
They abhorred drunkenness as much as any Muslims 
and Abu Nuwas drank wine made of grapes, and drank it 
for the sake of drunkenness. Hence the Khalifah’s wrath 
and his repeated punishment of the delinquent. Of Abu 
Nuwas ’s irreligious verses and also of the verse-translations 
here presented, the following is a fair example. 

“ Accumulate as many sins as thou eanst 
“ The Lord is ready to relax His ire. 

“ When the day comes, forgiveness thou wilt find 
“ Before a mighty king and gracious Sire 
“ And gnaw thy fingers, all that joy regretting 
“ Which thou didst leave through terror of Hell-fire.” 

♦Ibn Khaldiin, Prolegomena. 

jCJ I U1 j jt* X£- jij 0 1 J (y* 
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In the second part of the book named “ Apocryphal ’’ 
are found many of the stories told of Abu Nuwas in Syrian 
and Egyptian folk-lore, though some of the longest and 
most memorable are absent, notably that in which the wit, 
wishing to extract money from the Khalifah, pretended 
that his wife was dead and, when the Khalifah (happen- 
ing to learn that she was still alive and well) grew ftirious 
and sent men to arrest him, himself pretended to be dead 
and was prepared for burial— as some say, even carried to 
the grave — ^when the Khalifah was so grieved at his loss 
that he swore he would forgive him all if he came back to 
life again which he straightway did. (Under the “ My- 
thical ” occurs what seems to be a section of this story). 
One of the best known incidents will bear repetition : “ The 
Caliph was seated in his diwan with his equerries around 
him intent upon an evening’s amusement. Abu Nuwas 
had not arrived, and the Caliph devised a clever plan for 
punishing him for being late. He arranged a game of 
forfeits, in which the rule was to be that everyone who did 
exactly as he did should receive a. dinar — about half-a- 
sovereign ; but any one who fa iled to keep to the game was 
to receive a dozen strokes of the bastinado. Haroun 
then ordered some eggs and, putting one under his own 
cushion, commanded his follf)wcrs to do the same, and they 
had scarcely completed their preparations when the miss- 
ing poet came in. The Caliph began the game and, having 
proposed to Abu Nuwas to join, began clucking like a hen, 
and produced an egg. Each of the courtiers did the same 
and it came at last to Abu Nuwas’s turn. With all eyes 
fixed on him wdth a wicked stare, he stalked into the middle 
of the room, flapped his arms against his sides and crowed 
loudly.” The following has the ring of quite authentic 
history : “ One day Abu Nuwas said to the Caliph : 

‘ O Commander of the Faithful ! You know that I am 
a Muslim ! ’ 

‘ Yes, I know,’ said Harun al-Rashid. 

‘ I wish to go on the pilgrimage to Mecca as is pre- 
scribed,’ went on the poet. 

‘ Well, the road is in front of you.’ 

‘ But I have no money.’ 

‘ In that case you are freed from the obligation ! ’ 

‘ O my lord, I am asking you for money. I am not 
asking you for a fetwa ! ’ ” 
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It is probable, as many of the folk-talcs concerning him 
suggest, that Abu Nuwas with all his faults had a kind 
heart and was accessible to the poor, and that this it is 
which endeared him to the people in his day and has pre- 
served his memory long after greater and better historical 
personages of his day have been forgotten. It is also 
probable that he loved, as Ibn Khalliqan declares, the 
reputation of iniquity more than the fact thereof, and was, 
as he himself pleads more than onee to the Khalifah, of the 
number of those poets mentioned in the Qur’an, who “ say 
that which they do not.” 

Mr. Ingrams’ book cannot be given to the general 
public, on account of three poems from Alf Leylah wa 
Leylah (Sir Richard Burton’s translation). We can, however, 
commend it to the student of riper years. It is furnished 
with some serviceable notes and an index of the verse- 
translations. 


M. P. 

Poets and Poetry of Modern Persia* 

To all lovers of Persian poetry, it must be a source of 
great satisfaction to see someone continue the literary 
theme of the late and lamented Professor Edward Browne, 
who devoted all his labours and intellectual gifts to Persia 
and its literature. Mr. Ishaque’s recent anthology, although 
in Persian and compiled on slightly different lines, may 
well be regarded as only an up-to-date extension of 
Browne’s ‘ Press and Poetry of Modern Persia .’ Almost 
all the prominent living poets whose poems Mr. Ishaque 
quotes, following their short biographies, were first made 
known to the outside world by Browne. It is interesting 
to compare even their pictures in the volume under re- 
view with those of their younger days in Browne’s work. 
With a few exceptions, the poems which Mr. Ishaque has 
reproduced do not appear to mark any distinct improve- 
ment on what Browne selected 20 years ago. But this 
lack of brilliance in later compositions may be due to the 
altered political conditions of the country. The dangers 
to Persia’s liberty from foreigners have passed ; the dis- 
gusting despotism of the Qajarids has disappeared ; the 
fervour for Republicanism and other constitutional in- 
novations has gradually died down. Thus, little remains 

* Sukhanvaran-i-Iran ( Dar Asr-i-Hazir) by M. Ishaque, M. A., of the 
University of Calcutta. 1st volume, pp. 455. 
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now to provoke those passionate songs on political sub- 
jects that had become such an outstanding feature of the 
Persian poetry in the opening decades of this century, 

Mr. Ishaque has been a little careless of history in his 
short introduction. He describes Nadir Shah as ‘ the 
great Indian conqueror,’ which sonorous title Nadir 
scarcely deserves from Indian victims of his one free- 
booting incursion. What is more inexplicable, 
Mr. Ishaque, in counting the different epochs of Persian 
poetry, has altogether omitted the poets of the 15th and 
16th centuries, who included such well-known masters 
of art as Naziri and Urfi — ^to name only two out of a 
number of whom perhaps every one demands better con- 
sideration than Yaghma and Sarush. 

The author does not indulge in criticism of the indiv- 
idual poets but claims to have picked out the best pieces 
of the three different groups into which he classifies the 
thirty-three contemporary poets dealt with in his volume. 

Those of the older generation who are well represented 
in his anthology are Bahar, Adib, Ashraf and Arif of 
Qizwin. The first-named has been generally acknowl- 
edged since the days of Browne as “ Malik-ush-shu‘ara.” 
Browne translated Bahar’s ‘ Critical tribute to Sir Edward 
Grey ’ and other poems, appending 15 original pieces by 
the same author to his ‘ Press and Poetry of Persia .’ 
The late Khwaja Ghulam-us-Saqalain also brought some 
of Bahar’s early Ghazals to India as a literary souvenir. 
Perhaps a little too conventional as poets-laureate are 
apt to be, Bahar is perfectly at home in every variety of 
Persian poetry and may well be excused for the boast of 
“ reinspiring Dari verse anew ” : — 

Li j> 3 c-i b yr ^ ^ ^ jxA’ 

Mr. Ishaque has added some fine quatrains of the 
poet in his anthology, of which the following may be 
quoted as a good specimen : — 
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It is sad to learn from Mr. Ishaque that another dis- 
tinguished poet, viz., Syed Ashraf-ud-din the gifted Editor 
of Nasim-i-Shimal, that was so powerful and popular a 
journal some years ago, now leads a penurious life in a 
poor quarter of Tehran. The anthology does not give 
dates but apparently the cynieal wit of Ashraf has suffered 

little from the vicissitudes of fortune, for his it 

♦ • 

really aimed against his own degenerate co- 
religionists — ^is quite as breezy a satire as ever appeared 
in his ‘ North Breeze .’ 

Mr. Ishaque has chosen some sweet compositions by 
the talented musician ‘ Arif of Qizwin, and a few popular 
songs by Pur-i-Daud, whose Diwan was first published at 
Bombay. An excellent acquisition are his selections 
from Shurideh. This blind poet of Shiraz, who received 
the title of Fasih-ul-Mulk “ Orator of the nation ” from 
Nasir-ud-din Shah and lived long enough to pay a tribute 
to the present Pahlawi king of Persia, was missed by 
Browne or his nationalist friends, probably because he 
wrote only in the old classical style and took little part 
in the political agitation against royalty. He was a 
genius all the same, possessing an originality of expression 
which is as pleasing as it is rare in the contemporary 
poetry of Persia. As was to be expected, he excelled in 
writing Qasidas and Ghazals, and even in a short notice 
like this I cannot refrain from extracting the following 
two pieces of this eloquent singer of Shiraz : — 

Jl) J 0 j,. j 1 Ji j JJ 


J « jj 31 J ^ ^ 
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Among poets of the younger generation, Radi has a 
graceful intellectual depth : Rashid Yasami possesses 
fine imagination ; Ruhani writes on topical subjects 
with effective frankness ; while Parwin, the only poetess 
whom Mr. Ishaque has included in his anthology, can be 
distinguished by her restraint and purity of language 
among her contemporaries. 

The book is well bound and neatly printed in Naskh 
type by the Jamia Millia Press, Delhi. 


S, H. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Banks and the Money Markets. By B. Ramachandra 
Rau. Calcutta. Lai Chand and Sons. 1933. Price Rs. 2 
In English. 

The Jewish Foundation of Islam. By Charles Cutler 
Torrey. Professor of Semitic Languages, Yale Univer- 
sity. A series of lectures delivered before the Jewish 
Institute of Religion, New York. Jewish Institute of 
Religion Press. 1933. {To be reviewed in our next issue.) 
In English. 

Sidelights on the Problem of Indian Nationality. By 
Dr. Ishwar Nath Topa. Allahabad. Law Journal Press. 
1933. Price : India 12 as. Foreign 1 sh. In English. 

Ptimad-i-Mahmud. By Hafiz Md. Yusuf Ali Khan. 
Agra. Electric Abul-Ulai Press. 1933. Price 10 as. 
A short life of the Prophet in the form of a dialogue. In 
Urdu. 

Kabul Salnama . The Annual number of the newspaper 
Kabul. A really remarkable production, containing nu- 
merous illustrations including a handsome coloured port- 
rait of the King, and conveying all kinds of information 
about Afghanistan to the outer world and as information 
about the outer world to the Afghans. Almost an ency- 
clopaedia. In Persian. 

Mushahidat-i-Sa'ins. {The Testimonies of Science). 
By Sayyid Md. Umar Hasani. Junagadh. 1933. In 
Urdu. 

A Budapesti, Kereskedelmi Akademia Hetvenhatodik 
Evi Jelentese Az 1932 — 1933 Iskolai Evrol. Compiled 
by Dr. Vineze Frigyes (Igazgato). Budapest 1933. In 
Magyar. 

The Ismaili Law of Wills. By Asaf A. A. Fyzee. 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. Bombay 
1933. Price Rs. 5. In English. 

The Aryan Path. Vol. IV, No. 10. A Monthly Re- 
view. Bombay. In English. 

India and the World. A monthly organ of internation- 
alism and cultural federation. Editor, Kalidas Nag. 
Calcutta. 

AhManar. Vol. XXXIII, Part 2, Cairo, April, 1933. 
In Arabic. 
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Rahbar-e-Deccan Annual 184-8 Faali. Hyderabad, 
Deccan, 1933. Price Rs. 2-8-0. In Urdu. 

Science. A quarterly magazine. Aurangabad, Deccan. 
Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu. Vol. VI. No. 23. July 1933. 
In Urdu. 

The Quranic World (Specimen copy of a quarterly 
review to be issued shortly as the organ of the Alamgir 
Tahrik-i-Qur’an Society) Hyderabad Deccan. Price 
Re. 1-0-0. In English. 

Annual Report of the Archceological Department of 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Dominions for 1339 and 
1340 Fasli. Also Shitab Khan of Warangal. By Dr. 
Hiranandra Shastri, Government Epigraphist for India 
(Hyderabad Archaeological Series No. 9, Price Rs. 3/-) 
Hyderabad, Deccan. In English. (To be reviewed in 
our next issue). 

Yueh Hwa Magazine. {Nadarat-ul-Hilal). Vol. V 
Nos. 14-21. Peiping, China. 1352 A.H. In Chinese. 

The Cry. Official organ of the Muslim Students’ 
Society, Rangoon, July 1933. In English. 

Islamski Svijet. Godiana II, Broj 50. August 1933. 
Sarajevo, Yugoslavia. In Serbian. 
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Ahmed Hikmet, Turkish prose work 
of, 364-5 

“Ahmed Jevdet, ” 190 
Ahmed Midhat (Turkish writer), 191 
Ahmed Vefiq Pasha, 192 
Ahoms, the, see 22 ff. 

‘Aidhab, harbour of, 553 
Ain-i-Akbari, 29 (n.), 48 (n.), 92 (n.) 
824 

‘A’isha, 405 (and n.), 564, 565, 568 
'‘Ajaibu'UHind, 302 (n.), 308 (n.), 80^ 
(n.) 

Ajanta, 588 

Akbar, 4, 92, 249, 390, 676 
Akhhar ahAkhyar, 125 (n.) 

Akhhar as-Si^, 126 (n.), 127 (n.) 

Akhbar-i-Chin, 466 

Akhlaq, books, the, 3 

Akhlaq^i-Jalali, the, 8-9 

Alamgir, 431-2 

‘Ala ud-din Kay Kobad, 522 

Al-Baqqali, 74 (and n.) 

A1 Bara’ bin’Azib, 898 (and n.) 
Al-Bayan wa'UTabyin, 80 
Al-Biruni, see “ Btruni ” 

Alexander, 188, 801 
Alexandria, 552 
Al-Faruq, 278 
Al-Fuwati, 72 (n.) 

Alf Leylah (A Thousand Nights), 84 
‘All, 69 

Ali Abdul Raziq, work of, 17 
‘Ali bin Aba Talib, 180, 898 (and n.), 
569 
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Ali b. Muhammad al-Mawardt, 216 
‘AH b. Rabban at-Tabart, 216, 218, 
222 

Aligarh, 86, 466 
Ali Jah, 96 

‘AH Kenial, Turkish writer, 376 
Ali Khan, Nizam, 96, 103 
Al-Iktifa Fi Fazl Al-Arba'at Al-Khyr 
lafaf 144 

Ahisaba, footnotes pp. 397, 399, 400, 
401, 402, 403, 405, 406, 407, 408 
Al-Jahzama, 408 (and n.) 

Al fhmahir fi Ma'rifat aUJawahir, 404 
A1 Khattabi, 74 (and n.), 224 (and n.) 
Al-Kindi, 232 

Al-Manfaluti — An Egyptian Essayist, 
490-501 ; early life of, 490 ; “ Collo- 
quy with the Moon, ” 493-4 ; 
“ Truth and Falsehood, ” 494-501 
Al-Mawardi, 227 

Al-Mu-jam Fi Ash'ar-ul-'Ajnm, 134 
Al-Musavi, 125 ff. 

Al-Mutanabbi, 229 (and n.) 
Al-Mu-tasim, 552 

Al Qadi’l-Baqillani, 74 ff., 220, 221 
(n.), 224 

Al-Qasim, 230-1 (and n.) 

Al-Qummi, 73 
Al-Ustadh, 216 
Al-Walid II, Caliph, 119 
Alwar, 618 

Al-Wasiti, 74 (and n.) 

Amber, Kingdom of, 260 
Ambergris, 294 
Amedroz, 314 (n.) 

Amenemhet, the Tomb of, 60 
‘Amr bin Akhtab, 402 (and n.) 

Amun, 424, 429, 590, 593, 594, 599 
Anas bin Malik, 397 (and n.), 404 
(and n.), 405 (and n.), 406, 
408 (and n.), 561 (and n.), 
503, 500, 567, 508, 569, 570 
Anatolia, Seljuk Empire in, 522, 526 
Anbar, 459 

Andrae, 218 (n.), 219 (n.) 

Antioch, 552 

Antiquities, History of, (Elphinstone), 
282 (n.) 

Anubis, 200-1 
Apis, 202 

Arabia, and Islamic social and relig- 
ious polity, 15-16; and India, 
Literary relations between, 

I* 


(contd.), 88-94; and India, 
Commercial relations, 281 ff.; 
maritime terms of India in, 
290 ; exports of, to India, 800 ; 
travels in, by Carsten Niebuhr 
502-5 ; flora and fauna of, 505 
Arabic Press, the, in Egypt, 4 ; lang- 
uage, the development of, 64 
Poetry, 65 

translations from Greek and 
Persian works, 70, 90-1 
Rhetoric, 80, 82 
MSS. in the Buhar Library, 141 
ff. ; Geography books, 286, 290, 
306 ; Dictionary, 294 
and Persian nautical terms, 556 
Arabs, pre- Islamic Literature of, 64 ff. 
and the Parsis, 280 
as early traders, 281 ff., 648 
and trade with China, 558-9 
and trade in Malabar, 648-9 
Archwology, Journal of Egyptian, 
(Gardiner), 592 

Architecture, 387 ; History of hidian 
and Eastern, 387 (n.), 390 (n.) ; of 
Egyptian Tombs and Temples, 588 
Armenia, carpets of, 119 
Armenian, trade, in Islamic Empire, 
459 ; roads, 537 
Arnold, Sir T., 5 (n.), 649 (n.) 
Ar-Raghibu’l-lsfahani, 215 
Ar-Rurnani, 223 

Art, Mogul, see 147 ff.; 385 ; of Gwalior 
380 ff. 

Artimedorus, 282 
Arya Bhata, 91 
Ash’ari, 72 (and n.), 216 
Ash-ShamaHl of Timdzi, translation 
of, 395-409, 561-72 
Ash-Sharif ul-Jurjani, 217 
Ash-Sharifu’l-Murtada, 79 
Ash'Shifa ; 563 (n.) 

Asma’ bint Yazid, 561 (and n.) 
AsraruH -Balaghah, 80 
Assam, and the Moguls, 28 ff. 
Assamese chronicle, see 22 ff., 38 (n.) 
As-Sayyid Ash-Sharif Al-Murtada, 227 
Assyria, 201, 202 
Assyrian Church, the, 277 
Astakhri, 285 
Astrology, 91, 92 
Astronomy, 92 

Athaml-bihd, 293 (n.), 295 (n.), 
806 (n.) 
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At-Tabrani, 563 (n.) 

At-Tauhidi, 319 (n.) 

At the Haj, poem by Nizamat Jung, 
195 

Attila, 520 
At-Tirmizi, 395 ff. 

Aurangzeb, 38 (ri.), 665, 670-1 
Azim-ul-umara, 98, 100 
‘Azimii’sh Shan, Prince, 324 
Az-Zubair bin al-‘Awwam, 571 (and n.) 

Babylonia, 52, 121, 197, 201, 312,313, 
315, 317, 319, 322, 458, 461, 505, 
541, 544, 547, 604 
Badakhshi, works of, 145 
Bada’uni, 135 

Badru’d-Din b. ‘Urnar b. Habib, 217 
Baghdad, 120, 121, 289, 310, 321, 
459-61, 474, 538, 541, 544, 548 
BaghdMi, 72 (and n.) 

Baghpat, 445-6 
Bahar4~ Danish^ 389 (n.) 
Bahr-al-‘Ulum, Maulana, 130 
Bahram Giir, 138 
Baihaqi, 315 (n.), 545 (n.) 

Bakongo, falcon cult of the, 206 
Balkans, the, 365, 367, and Turkish 
conquests, 523 ff. 

Baluches, the, 617 ff. 

Bankers, 315-16, 318 
Baqillaiii, 74 ff., 220, 221 (n.), 224 
Bara‘ bin ‘Azib, 563 (and n.) 
Barham Gupta, 91 
Barth {Oeuvres), 643 
Bashari, Maqdisi, 285, 298-9 
Bashshar b. Burd, 229 (and n.) 
Basrah, 69, 121, 284, 287, 316, 320, 
459, 547, 554, 5S5, 556 
Baudelaire, 365, 366 
Bazaars, 310, 319, 321 
Beal, 673 
Becker, 548 (n.) 

Bektashis, the, 532 
Benares, 251, 660 

Bengal, 128, 131, 249 ff., 268, 324, 
477 ff. ; famine of (1769-70) 487; 
Parochial Annals of, 486 (n.) 

Beni Hassan, tombs of, 591 
Berlin, dictionary, 63 ; Museum, 54, 
420 

Betel leaf, 299-300 
Bhagavatnpurana, the, 646 (and n.) 
Bhagavats, the, 645 
Bhagvatgita, the, 642, 644, 645 
BhcSctamala, the, 650-651 


Bhakti, the Cult of, 640 ff. ; origin of, 
642 ; development of, 643 ff. ; and 
Ramananda, 650 ; and Kabir, 654 
Bhaktimarga, the schools of, 647 
Bhang, 38 (and n.), 468, 469 
Bhau, the, 443 ff., death of, 454 
Bhurc (Maratha leader), 440 
Bidpa, Pandit, 86-87 
Bihartil- A nwar, 217 
Bihzad, 3 

BijaJc, the, extracts from, 654 ff. 
Bilgrami, Dr. Syed Ali, 86 
Birds, Mynahs, 269 

Parrots, 269, 307 
Bulbuls, 269 
Shrikes, 269 
Magpies, 269 
Pea('ocks, 299, 307 
Cranes, 307 

Pigeons, 307, carrier, 547 
Birurii, 87, 89 ff., 92, 317 (n.), 464 ff., 
537 (n.) 

Ihthynia, 532 
Blochct, 673 
Boats, as vehicles, 198 
Bohras, the sect of the, 649-50 
Bombay, 380, 381, 502, 505 
Book of the Dead, the, 58, 62 (n.), 208 
Boundar ies of Logic, 83 
Parables, 85-6 

Precious Stones (Al-B^runi), 464 
BOOKS REVIEWED 
Al~ Islam, a Universal and Eternal 
Religmi, Muhammad Farid Wajdi, 
160-7 

The Quatrains of Ilali, G. E. Ward 
(translation), and C. S. Tute (verse), 
167-71 

Recollections of Russian Turkestan^ 
A. Polovstoff, 171-73 
Comparative Tables of Muhammadan 
and Christian Dates, Lt.-Colonel 
Sir Wollesley Haig, 174 
Histonf of India (Islamic Period), 
Ghn\&m Shaikh, 174 
Ali the Caliph, Muhammad Al-Haj 
Salmin, 175 

The Muslim Creed, A. J. Wensinck 
335-8 

Ghafiqi's Book of Simples, 888-41 
Essays on Mogul Art, W. E. Gladstone 
Solomon, 341-3 

Grey Wolf, H. C. Armstrong, 848-5 
The Independent Arab, Major Sir 
Hubert Young C. M. G., 845-7 
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The Philosophy of Islam, Khan Sahib 
Khaja Khan, 347-8 
An Examination of the Mystic Tenden- 
cies in Islam in the Light of the 
Qur'an and Traditions, M. Zuhurud- 
din Ahmad, m, a., ll. b,, 349 
Persian Miniature Painting, Binyon, 
Wilkinson, Gray, 506-10 
ShiHte Religion, Dwight M. Donaldson, 
D.D., PH.D., 511-14 
Al-Andalus, 514-16 
Mahsharistan, Mahshar Abidi, b. a., 
516-17 

The Empty Quarter, H. St. J. B. Philby, 
c. I. E., 679-82 

Muslim Thought and its Source, Syed 
Muzaffar-ud-din Nadvi, m. a., 682-5 
Abu Nuwas in Life and Legend, W. H. 
Ingrams, 686-9 

Sukhanvaran-i-Iran (Bar Asr-i-IIazir), 
M. Ishaque, m. a., 689-92 
Bradley-Birt, on Dacca, 324 
Brahma, 383 

Brahmanism, Brahmanic teaching and 
traditions, see 640 ff. 

Brahmans, the, 433, 640 ff. 

Breasted, Prof., 60 ; Ancient Records, 
587, 604 

Bridges, in Islamic Empire, 538-9 
Brockelmann C., 65 (n.), 66 (n.) 
Browne, Prof. E. G., 139, 234 (n.), 278 
Buddha, 88 
Buddhism, 640 

Buddhist Temples, in Japan, 520 
Buddhists, Chinese, 53 ; in India, 640 
Budge, Sir Wallis (“ Egyptian Heaven 
and Hell "), 61, 63, 212 
Buhar, Library, the Founders of the, 
125-146 ; Madrasah, 130 
Buhtari, 473 

Bukhari, 71 (n.),309 (n),315 (n.), 395 
Bulls, sacred, 202-3, 426 
Buraida, 403 (and n.), 566 
Burdwan, 128, 129 

Burial customs, in Egypt and Africa, 
213, 604 
Bussy, 95 

Byzantine Empire, the, 119, 521-2-3, 
546 

Byzantium, 118, 289, 300, 312, 318 
520 


Cahun, 868 
Cairo, 802, 490, 558 


Calcutta, Gazette, 101 (n.) ; and Sadr 
ad-din, 129 

and the Trading Companies, 
486 

Caliphate, the, 193 
Camels, 299 
Camphor, 555 

Canal traffic, in Islamic Empire, 459 
Cardamom, 293, 295 
Carpets, 114, 119 

Castes, social system of, 646, 647, 650, 
677, (see also “ Kabir ”) 

Cats, Egyptian, 203 
Cattle, domestication of, 210 
Chan Chung, 117, 538 
Charms, 83 
Charnock, Job, 484 ff. 

Chau Ju-kua, footnotes pp. 557-60 
“ Chawsar 93 

Chess, origin of, and meaning of the 
term, 93-4, 536 (and n.) 

China, Muslim tolonics in, 312 
Porcelain of 464 ff. 
and the Turanians, 519-20 
trade routes to and from, see 
536 ff., 555, 558-60 
Chinese, and funerary rites, 60 

and the goddess Kwan-yin, 
211 

and early trade routes, see 
281 ff., 312, 542, 557 
Porcelain, the Oldest Western 
Accounts of, 464-71 
post, 540 

ships, 551 (and n.) 
and Muslim trading posts, 
557-9 

Chinghiz Khan, 140,^520, 587 
Chittagong, 268 
Christensen, Prof., 278 
Christian Churches, in Syria, 69 
Christianity, in India, 642 ; and Hindu 
symbols, 642-8 ; and Ramanuja, 648 
Cloth, names for, 295 ; Indian, 299 
Cocoanut, 292, 296, 297, 807 
Cogul, rock-paintings, 588 
Coins, 800, 812 ff. 

Collyrium, 409 
Colour, in India, 880 ff. 

Compass, the, 551 

Constantinople, 177, 184, 528, 581, 540 
Cooch Behar, 28, 255, 256, 268-9, 
271 (and n.) 

Copts, the, 211, 228 
Coromandel, 801, 804, 805 
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Cotton, 114-18 

Cow goddess, the, 423 ;~-killing, 433 
Crete, 428 

Crocodile, cult of, in Egypt, 204-5, 212 
Crusades, the, 3, 311 
Currency, in the East, 309 ff. 

Curtains, 114-115 

r Dabistan-i-Mazahib, 005 ff . 
[^Dabistan-i-Medhahebf 653 (n.) 

Dacca, 268 ; Mosques of, 824 ff. 
BalaHlu%rjaz^ 80 (and n.), 81 
Damascus, paper mills of, 128 ; roads 
to, 541 

Dara Shikoh, 669-71 
Daria Dadulla Kazi, 41 
Dates, 298, 301 
Dattaji Patil, 435 ff. 

Davies-Gardiner, 00 
Dead Sea, the, 458 

Deccan, French corps in the, see 95 ff. 
De Fresne, Colonel, 100 ff. 

De Goeje, 545 (n.), 547 (ii.) 

Deh Salah, 655 

Deification, in Egypt, India, and 
China, 196 ff. 

Delhi Badshahate, Annals of the, 22-49, 
249-276 

Muhammadan conquest of, 26 
and Tiraurlane, 38 ff. 
invasion of, by Humayun, 47-8 
Sher Shah at, 49 
Shah ‘Alani, Emperor of, 129 
Shah Jahan of, 265 
Kings of, 265 (n.), 273 
and Ahmad Shah, 431 ff. 
entered by Ahmad Shah, 455 
under Najib-ud-Daulah, 613 ff. 
besieged by Jawahir Singh Jat, 
631 ff. 

De Slane, 895 (n.) 

Despatches of Wellesley ^ 97 
Dharmashastra, 301 
Dictionary of Oriental Biography (Beal) 
678 

Dirhem, the, 812 ff. 

Durranis, the, see 481 ff. 
Durratu%Akhbar, 89 
Dutch Dagh Register ^ 478 ; settlements 
at Hugly, 488-9 

East India Co., the, 128, 129; and 
Hughly settlements, 477 ff. ! and 
Bombay, 505 


Edrisi, 463 (n.), 543, 649 (n.), 552 (n.), 
558 (n.), 554 (n.) 

Egypt, and Dynasty of Muhammad 
All, 2 

ancient pots of, 50, 51 
early burial customs of, 52 ff. 
The Development of Thought 
and Religion in Ancient, 62 
the textiles of, 114 
ancient religion of, 50-63, 196- 
214, 417-430 
tomb-structure in, 213 
trailc of, 281-2, 309, 817, 463 
shops and markets of, 319-20 
Churches and Monasteries of, 
317 (n.) 

and upkeep of roads, 536 
letter-carriers of, 546 
passports in, 548 

Egyptian Religimi, the Foundations of 
Ancient^ 50-63, 196-214, 
417-430, 583-606 
Letters to the Dead (Gardi- 
ner and Sethe), 60 
Pyramid Texts, 60 
lieaven and Hell (Budge), 60 
local gods, 196 ff., 422 
totems, 200 
animal worship, 201 ff. 
mummies, 299 
figurines, 418, 426 
goddess worship, 417 ff. 
Archeology, Journal of, 421, 
429, 603, 583 (n.) 
mother figures 417 ff., 
429 

Essayist, Al-Manfaluti, 490, 
501 

magic rites, (fertility), 588 
festival called sed-heb, 584-5, 
595, 602, 606 

coronation ceremonies, 592 ff. 
temples, construction of, 
588, 597 

Kings, the cult and divine 
status of, 584 ff., 601, 599 
— , connection with Tem- 

ples, 596 ff. 

Egyptians, God^ of the, (Budge), 422 
Elephant, the, in ancient Egypt, 202 
in India, 294 
at Battle of Panipat, 

451 ff. 

Elephanta, 156 
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Elphinstone (History of hidia), 282 (n.) 
301 (n.) 

Encyclopedia of Islam, CO (ii.) 

Religion and Ethics, 278 

Britannica Arab ”), 282 

Epipalaeolithic designs, 50-1 
Erman (“Literature of the Ancient 
Egyptians ”), 107 
Essays of Al-Manfaluti, sec 400 ff. 
Ethc, Dr., 133-4 
Ethics, 85, 278 
Euclid, 01 

Euphrates, the, 458-0, 538, 530, 544 


Factory Records (Hughly), foot- 
notes pp. 470-482 
Fakhriiddin ar-Razi, 81 
Falcon (Horus), cult of, in Egypt, 205 
212, 420-3, 425 
Farteijarig Khan, 28 ff. 

Fatimids, the, 547 ; the fleet of the, 552 
Ferghanah, 457 

Fihrist, 74 (and n.), 84 (n.), 115 (n.). 
537 (n.) 

Firdausi, 137, 138, 280 
Fireworks, 269 
Firoz Tughluq, 10 

“ Flame of the Forest the, 380, 383, 
304 

Fortresses, of Gwalior and Narwar, 383 
France, and the Turks, 170 ff. : and 
trade settlements at Huglily, 487, 
489 

French Revolution, the, 7, 170 
Fruits, trade in, and names of, see 
289 ff. 

Funerary rites, of Ancient Egypt, 60 ; 

and banquets, 60 (n.) 
FutuhuH-buldan, 290 i[n.) 


Gadapani, 25 
Galib Khan, Nawab, 262 
Ganges, the, 271, 431, 435, 436, 437, 
439, 440, 489, 614 
Garamkonda, 102, 103 
Gardens, Mogul, 394 
Gauhati, 22 

Gaur, invasion of, by Man Singha, 250 
Gems, 292, 294, 300, 304, 305 
Geography (Biruni’s), 90 


Ghazna, 80 
Ghaznevids, the, 521 
Ghulam Qadir, 131 
Ghuzz, the, 133 

Gibb, Prof., (“ Whither Islam ”), 6 
Ginger, 205 (and n.) 

Girdhar Das, 673 ff. 

Gita the, 642 

Gods, of the Egyptians, 196 ff. 

Gold, 202, currency in the East, 312-13 
Goldzihcr, 220 (n.) 

Gosain, the, allied to Jawahir Singh 
Jat, see 631 ff. 

Govind Pandit, 451 

Gratz (“ Gcschichte dcr Juden ”), 

313 (n.) 

Greeks, and Eastern commerce, 282 
Grierson, Sir George, 648 
Gujari Palace, (iwalior, 303 
Gurdezi, 542 (and n.) 

Guzeshta Abalis, 270 
Gwalior, the Art and Colour of, 380-034 
— State, Directory of Forts in, 
386 (n) 


H/\DJrn LITEHATCKE, 2 

Hafiz, 201 

Haliz Rah mat, 452 

Haidarabad (sec Hyderabad) 

Halidch Edil), works of, 3()0-70 
Halid Zia, works of, 357 ff. 

Hamadan, 133 

Hamadhani, 310 (n.), 536 (n.) 
Hammer (“ Schonc Redekunste Per- 
siens ”), 139 
Hanbal, 146 

Hanbali sect, the, 145, 146 
Harun-ar-Rashid, 86 
Hasan, 181, 570 (and n.) 

Hastings, Warren, 128, 477, 488 
Hat-hor, 422 ff., 585 
Hatlm Tax, the Adventures of, 389 (n.) 
Hatshepsut, Queen, 425, 508, 601 
Hazim b. Md. al-Qartajani, 82 
Hazrat ‘Umar, 14, 284 
Hedges, William, (East India Co.), 
483 (n.), 485 (and n.) 

Herat, 140 

Herodotus, 309, 428, 459, 585 
Hesi-re, 53-4 
Hierakonpolis, 51, 56 
Hijra, the, 1 
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Hindu traditions , respected by Rung- 
addin, 36 

practices, funerary, 63 
learning, 90, see also 640 ff. 
the, as navigator, 301 
goddesses, 429 
religion, see 640 ff. 
belief, and Christianity, 648 
mystics, 648 

castes and caste system, 646-7, 
650, 655 ff. 

Hinduism, and the influence of Islam, 
in India, 640 ff. 

Uindiistan, Particular ^Iccount of the 
European Military Adventurer- of 
(H. Compton), 95 
Hisham, 72 (and ii.) 

Hit, 541 
Hitlerism, 10 
Hobbes, 7, 9 

Hobson-Jobson, 29 (n.), 43 (n.) 
Hogarth, 1). G., (“ Penetration of 
Arabia ”), 504 

Horus, 420-1, 422-3, 590, 594 
Horiis-falcon, cult of, 205-7 
Hsuen-Tsang, Chinese traveller, 543 
Hud, 571 

Hughly, in the Days of John Company^ 

477- 89 

siege of, by the Mughals 

478- 9 

file tor V founded at, 479 
trade of, 480 ff. 
and Job Charnock, 485 
Persian records of, 488 
Dutch and French a t, 488-9 
Humaid bin ‘Abdu’r-Rahman, 406 
Humayiin, 41, 44; at the Persian 
Court, 46 ff. 

Huns, the, 519 
Huseyn Jahid, 363 
Huscyn Rahmi, Turkish novelist, 
365-6 

Hussain Shah, 254-7 
Hyderabad, General Raymond of, 
95 ff. 

Hyksos, the, 419 

Ibn ‘Aiuus, 401 (and n.), 409 (and n.), 
564, 566 (n.), 567 

Ibn al-Athir, 459 (n.), 460 (n.), 462 (n.), 
538 (n.), 546 (n.) 

Ibn al-Hajjaj, Diwan^ 462 (n.) 

Ibn al-Jauzi, footnotes pp. 314, 318, 
461, 544, 546, 548 


Ibn al-Mu-tazz, 321-2 (and n.) 

Ibn Ati’a al-Gharnati, 215 
Ibn Batutah, 293 (n.), 304 
Ibn Hamdixn, the robber, 462 
Ibn Hauqal, footnotes pp. 115, 118, 

119, 121, 123, 286, 290, 

297, 300, 311, 312, 316, 

459, 462, 538, 539, 540, 

545, 552 ; text pp. 86, 286, 
297, 315, 551 
Ibn Ibizni, 72 (and n.) 

Ibn-i-Husam, 139 
Ibn Jubair, 550 (n.) 

Ibn Kamal Pasha, 75 (and n.) 

Ibn Khaldun, 4, 10, 20 
Ibn Kliallikan, 75 (n.), ItO, 395 (n.) 
Ibn Klumlazba, 287 (and n.), 288 (n.), 
289 (n.), 290 (and n.), 292, 300 (n.) 
Ibn Khordadhbeh, footnotes pp. 310, 
311, 312, 459, 540, 545, 549, 552 
text pp. 544, 560 
Ibn Majid, 306 
Ibn Nadini, 74, 83, 87 
Ibn Qutaibali, 65 (n.) 

Ibn Rusteh, footnotes pp. 120, 312, 
461, 463, 541, 55 1 
Ibn Sa‘id, 315 (n,), 317 (n.) 

Ibn Serapion, 538 
Ibnu Abi Isba’il-Qairawaiu, 81 
Ibnu’l-Muqaffa, 229 (and n.), 230-1 
Ibn TJmar, 189 (n.), 409 (and n.), 
569, 570 

Ibrahim b. Ahmad al Jazari, 75 
(and n.) 

Ibraliim Khan Gardi, 451-2 
Pjaz, the word, and meaning of, 217 
rjazu'l-Qur'aUy 64-82, 215-233 
Ijma\ the doctrine of, 7-8, 13 
Ikhwanu's-Safa, 88 
Ilahiyat, 71 

Ilba’ bin Ahmar, 402 (and n.) 

Imad the Wazir, 439 
Imad-ul-Mulk, 431, 433, 436, 439, 
450, 456, 613, 628, 630, 635-9 
Imam, the election of, 7-8 
Imams, Traditions applicable to tJie, 
143-4, 145 
Imrau’l-Qais, 78 
India and Mughal Enq)ire, 2, 4 
Persian literature in, 4 
magic and magicians of, 83-4 
Literary Relations between Ara- 
bia and, 83-94 
and Biruni, 89 ff. 
and chess, 94 



and veneration of cattle, 210-11 
and the Parsis, 277 ff. 
Commerical Relations with Ara- 
bia, 281-808 

“ History of ” (Elphinstone), 
282 (n.), 801 (n.) 

Trade and Imports, 288, 800 
ports of, 286 

Trade routes to, and frojn, 
sec 281 ff. 

maritime terms of, and pro- 
ducts of, 290-300 
see routes to, 805-6 
colour in, 380 ff. 

Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of 418 

Campaigns of Ahmad Shah 
Durrani in, 431 ff. 

Imperial Gazetteer of 478 (n.) 
Carsten Niebuhr’s observations 
on, 505 

and processions of deities, 605 
and the Cult of Bhakti, 640 ff. 
The Religion of (Hopkins), 
645 (n.) 

In the Kaaha, poem by Nizamat Jung, 
379 

Iqbal, Sir Muhammad, 22 (and n.) 
Tqd, 115 (n.) 

‘Iraq, 2, 70, 284, 292, 302, 458 
Ise-Khan, 253-5 
Isis, 420, 421, 425, 429 
Iskandar Namah, 138 
Islam, “The Religious Polity of,” 
1-21 

Modern political thought in, 4 
Law of, in relation to the State, 
6ff. 

and Kingship, 16-17 
and finance, 18 

the religious history of, see 
64 ff., and 640 ff. 
and early contact with Christian 
dogmas, 69 

The “ Renaissance of ” 114- 
124, 809-323, 457-463, 586 
560 

and the Ottoman Empire, 113, 
867-8 

and the Qur’an, see “ I‘jazu’l- 
Qur’an ” 

Persian converts to, 277 
and traders within the Empire, 
809 ff. 

spread of, 811 


hire-system and sales, 321-2 
and usury, 322 
“ The Role of the Turks in 
519-582 

road communications and post 
service in, see 586 ff. 
and marine navigation, 548 ff. 
and factories in Canton, 557-60 
“ Influence of, on the Cult of 
Bhakti in India ,” 640-662 
and the teachings of Kabir, 
651 ff. 

and equality, 661 

Islamic culture, and the Seljuks, 521 
Ismail Habib, author of “The Turkish 
Renaissance ,” 377 

Istakhri, footnotes pp. 119, 120, 818, 
319, 457, 458, 537, 555, 556, 557 
Izharul-Haqq, 217 


Jabtr, 183 (n.), 567 

Jabir bin ‘Abdullah, 401 

Jabir bin Samura, 400 (and n.), 406 

Jagannath, 272 

Jahangir, 249 ff., 392 (n.), 670, 673, 675 
Jahiz, the works of, 72, 80, 83 
Jai Singha, and the subjugation of 
Eastern India, 265 ff. 

Jalali period, the, 3 
Jalal-ud-din Dawani, 3 
Jami, 3, 136 

Jamuna, tlic river, 440 ff., 625, 628 ff. 
Janga Govinda, 128 
Janissaries, Turkish, 177, 525, 527, 532 
Jankoji Sindhia, 435 ff., 454 
Jats, the, 439, 443, 454, 617 ff. 
Jauhari, 314 (n.) 

Java, 303 

Jawahir Singh, 618-21, ; opposes Najib 
-ud-Daulah, 624 ff. ; bombards 
Delhi, 631 ; makes peace with Najib, 
637 ; his allies disperse, 638-9 
Jawami^ul-Maujud ha Khawatir-uU 
Hunud, 91 
Jeddah, 316 

Jenab Shihabeddin, 859-62 
Jerusalem, 124, 296, 463, 475 
Jews, the, 5 ; and Eastern trade, 289, 
810, 817-18, 666 
Jharkhanda, 255 
Jiddah, 287 
Jinns, 210 

Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 201, 
209, 212 
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Journalof the Moslem Institute^ 127 (n.), 
128 (n.), 129 (n.) 

^ of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute^ 206 
Judhisthira, 278 
Jumma Masjid, the, 89 
Jurisprudence, 2, 5, 234 ff, 

Jurjani, 81 


Ka, 62, 211 

Kabfr, the teaching of, 651 ff. ; ex- 
cerpts from the Bijak^ 654 ff. ; 
verses of, 660 ; his death, and the 
dissensions following it, 661 
Kabirpathis, the, 661 (and n.) 
Kachheri Mahal, the, 386 
Kafil-ad-din, 130-1 
Kahin, 66 (and n.) 

Kalah, 558-9 

Kalam, the System of, 216, 227 
Kalila wa Dimnah, 85 (and n.), 86, 87 
Kamhal, 298 

Karabacek, 116 (n.), 119 (n.), 123 (n.) 

Karamans, the, 529 

Karim Dad Khan, 448-9 

Karnak, 591, 593 

Kashmir, 272 

Kay Khanlis, the, 522 

Kazrun, 117 

Kemal, 183 ff. 

Khalqu’l-Qur’an, the problem of, 70 
Khamsah-i-Sarfi, 135 
Khamsa4-Nizami, 138 
Khans, the, in battle of Panipat, 453-4 
Kharizm, King of, 388 
Khatim-un-Nabuwat, the, 399, 402 
(and n.), 403, 404, 561 
Khazars, the, 311, 312 
Khorasan, 298, 322, 543, 545 
Khusrau wa Shirin, 138 
Khutabi pre-Islamic, 60 (and notes) 
Khwarizmi, 461-2 
Kimiya4~Sa'adat, 139 
Kindi, 317 (n.) 

Kingship, and Islam, 16-17 
Kitab ^Aja'ib-uUMakhluqaty 132 
Kitab al’Ansaby 395 (and n.) 

Kitab al-diyaraty 316 (n.), 460 (u.), 
461 (n.) 

Kitab-al-Farajy 541 (n.) 

Kitab al-Jumahir, 470 
Kitab aUKharajy 812 (n.), 823 (n.) 
Kitab al-uyun wahhadaHqy 460 (n.) 
Kitab Baghdad, 460 (n.) 


Kitab Hudud Mantiq aUllind, 83 
(and n.) 

Kitabu BidpafiH Hikmah, 86 
Kitab ud-Din wa'd-Dautah, 222 (n.) 
Kitab ud’Dunya wad-din, 18 
Kitabul-Din wa^d-Daulah fi ithbati'n- 
Nuhuwahy 72 (and n.) 

Kitab'l fisal fil Milal wa'l AhwaH 
wa^n Nihal, 216 
Kitab-ul-Hadithy 144 
KitabuH Hind, 87 (n.), 89, 90-1, 291 
(n.) 

Kitabu' I Iqtisad fi4-rtiqad, 216 
Kitabu'l Masaliky 287 (n,), 292 (n.) 
Kitab ul-Milal wa^n-Nihal, 72 (n.) 
Kitah'sh-Shifay 216 
Koiiia (Iconium), 521 
Krishna, 642, 643 ; the cult of, 651 
Kufah, 69 

Kunjpura, sack of, 443 
Kurds, the, 461 

Lacit Barpiiukan, 24 
Laluk Sola, 24-5 

Lane-Poole (Moh. Dynasties), 230 (n.) 
Lanzoric, 422, 420 
Law, Arab, 20 

Courts, in Persia, 237 ff., 410 ff. 
English, 12 
Muslim, see 1-21 
Persian, 234 ff., 410 ff. 

Roman, 12 

Lawyers, in Persia, 410 
Legrain, G., 198 
Lehjeh4-0smaniyehy 192 
Leopard, the, 206 
Le Strange, 538 (n,), 539 (n.) 

Levi, Prof. Sylvan, 640 (and n.) 
Library, the, Bodleian, 133 
Buhar, 125 ff. 

Calcutta, 125, 132 
India Olfice, 673 
Medinah, 82 (n.) 

Linen, and manufacture of, in the 
East, 115 ff. 

Literary Relations between Arabia and 
India (eontd.), 83-94 
Literature, Arabie, pre-Islamic, 64 ff, 
Turkish, 177 ff., 353 ff. 
Egyptian, 197 
French, 857 

Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, 204 
Livy, 459 
Locke, John, 11 
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Logic, Book of, 83 

Lustred Tiles from. Samarra hi the 
Ashmolean Museum^ 472-6 
Luxor, 198, 592-3, 598-9, 603 
Lyall, C. J., 65 (ii.) 


Ma\ilimu Vsuird-Din, 81 
Ma^arify 82 (n.) 

Ma’arri, 316 (ii.) 

Madinah, 403 (and n.) 

Madonna, the, 429 
Madras, 481, 482, 483 
Madrasah, the, of Buhar, 130 
Maglis, the, 271 
Magic, 50 ff., 83-4, 417, 605 
Mahabharata^ the, 386 
Mahmud II, Sultan, 177, 466 
Mahmud b. ‘Umar az-Zamakhshari, 
215 

Mahmud Ghaznavi, 279 
Mahommed Ghaus, mausoleum of, 390 
Majdu'd-din al-Firozabadi, 215 
Malabar, 648, 650 
Malaya, Hindus in, 301 
Malhar Rao Ilolkar, 442-3, 452, 454, 
625 ff. 

Malik bin Dinar, 565 (and n.) 

Malik Shah, 3 
Maliks, of Herat, 140-1 
Ma’mun, 231-2, 545 
Man^ 210, 213 (and n.), 418 
Manaqih Ahl al-Bait, 145 
Mandhata, 250 ff., 269 
Mango, 298, 299 

Man Singha, Raja, 249 ff., 384, 387, 
393 (ii.) 

Manucci, footnotes pp., 44, 46, 47, 
268, 384 

Maqalatul-Islaniiyin, 72 (n.) 

Maqrizi, footnotes pp. 115, 116, 120, 
818, 319, 536, 550, 553 
Marathas, the, 96, 104, 109, 432 ff., 
613 ff., 625 ff. 

Marcais G., on “ Tiles of the Mosque 
at Kairwan 475 

Marco Polo, 120, 281, 301, 309, 536 
(n.), 542, 549, 550, 560 (n.) 
Marduk, 197 

Margoliouth, D. S., 72 (n.) 

Maspero, 426 
Massignon, Prof., 19 


Mas’udi, footnotes pp. 84, 93, 118, 119, 
122, 290, 293, 297, 311, 545, 
549, 552, 555, 557, 649 ; 
text pp. 92, 93, 290, 293, 
297, 299, 554, 557, 649 
Mathematics, of Biruni, 91 
Maulvi Barkatullah, 17 
Mawardi, 3, 7, 9, 10, 13, 14, 20 
Maya, 641, 646, 659 
Mceeali, 28, 66, 228, 314, 397, 503-4, 
540, 544 
Medi(;ines, 295 

Mediterranean, ships of the, 548 ff. 
Mehemed Akif, Turkish writer, 373 
Mehcmed Emin, Turkish poems of, 
366 

Memnon, Colossi of, 596 
Mempliis, 52, 53 
Menouehcr, (‘pistlc of, 279 
Merv, 280, 543 

Merveilles de lAnde, 551 (n.), 555 (n.), 
556 (n.), 558, 560 (and n.) 
Mesmerism, 84 

Mesopotamia, 418, 419, 120, 422, 424, 
427, 457, 474, 539, 594, 601, 
(H)6 

Mian Deal), 448, 451 
Miftah un-NajaJi Manaqih Al ah^iba, 
145 

Mills (hydraulic), 121 
Min, Festival of ,” 592, 598 
Mingana, 72 (n.) 

MinhajuH-Bula^ha^ 82 (and n.) 

Mirat ul-Kheyal, by Slier Khan Lodi, 
665 ff. 

Mir Ja’far, 126 ff. 

Mir Jumla, 23 

Miskawaihi, footnotes ])p. 119, 317, 
458, 459, 460, 462, 547 
Moguls, see “ Mughals ” 

Molierc, translated into Turkish, 192 

Mongols, the, 2, 522 

Moors, the, in Spain, 524 

Moplahs, the, 283, 649 

Morung, 268, 270 

Moses, 5 

Mosques, of Dacca, 324 ff, 

Islam Khan, 325 
Hayat Khan, 325-6 
Hajji Shah Baz, 326 
Churihatta, 326-7 
Nawab Shaista Khan, 
328-9 

Khan Muhammad Murda» 
829-30 
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Mosques, of Lai Bagh, 330 

the Chowk, 330-1 
Begum Bazar, 331 
Khwajah Ambar, 332 
Seven Domes, 332-3 
Benat Bibi, 333-4 
Lane of Naswala, 334 
Imam-Zadah Yahya, at 
Veramin, 473, 474 
Kairwan, 475 

Mosul, 459 

Mother-figure, cult of the, 417 fl. 

Mu allim Naji, 190 
Mu‘awiya, 69 

Mu‘awiya bin Quarra, 561 (and n.) 

“ Mufaddaliyat, Introduction to the,” 
65 (n.) 

Mughal, period the, 324 ; “ Memorials 
of,” 388 ff. 

buildings of, 3U 

portraiture of, 155 
Empire, the, 240 ff., 668, 660 
— occupation of Hughly, 478, 486-0 
Mughalias, the, and Jawahir Singh, 
627 ff. 

Muhallabi, 462 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, 490 
Muhammad Ali, 23, 26, 27 (n.) 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Qurtubi, 215 
Muhammad bin Muhammad-ul-Ghaz- 
zali-ut-Tusi, 139 

Muhammad b. Yahya ibn Suraqah, 
74 (and n.) 

Muhammad ibn Omar, 548 
Muhammad Mazum 35 
Muhammad Sayid Golam, 265-6 
Muhammad Shah, 02 
Muhsin Fani of Kashmir, 652-3 
Mu’izz-ud-daula, 16, 460, 545 
Mu'jamul-buldaHy 284 (n.), 286 (n.), 
291 (n.), 292 (n.), 304 (n.) 

Mukhtalif al-hadith, 321 (n.) 

Mullah Qavi, 671 

Muqadassi, footnotes pp. 114-18, 120, 
121, 123, 124, 309, 312, 

813, 314, 317, 319, 320, 

458, 459, 460, 461, 463, 

537, 539, 542, 548, 551, 

555, 556, ; text pp. 313, 

321, 457, 463, 541, 544 
Murad Bey, Turkish historian, 192 
Murad Bukhsh, 392 
Murray, Gilbert, (The Rise of the 
Greek Epic), 429 


Muruju’dh-dhahab, footnotes pp. 290, 
293, 297, 209, 300 
Musa Khan Baluch, 619-21 
Mnsawwihat-i-Majlis, footnotes pp., 
234, 237, 242, 410, 411, 414, 416 
573-6, 578, 581 

Museum, the, Ashmolean, 420, 472 
Berlin, 54, 420 
British, 420, 431, 466, 

474, 613, 666 (n.), 673 
Leyden, 426 
Turin, 203 
Vienna, 520 

Muscylima b. Habib, 228, 229 (and n.) 
Music, instruments of, 270 
Musk, 2i>6, 300, 304 
Muslim Law, 5 ff. 

Kings, 17 

Educational Conference (Ali- 
garh), 86 
Turks, 184 

Architecture, Earb/ (Captain 
Crcswell), 475 
Art (Tiles), 472-6 
Mustafa Kemal, 375 
Mut, 587, 503-4 
Mutawakkil, 72 
Mu’tazila, the, 70 ff. 

Muzdar, 72 (and n.) 

Myrrh, 59 

Myth and Ritual (Blackman), 594, 604 

Naga, the, 207 
Najabat Khan, 444 
Najibabad, 617, 610 
Najib-ud-Daulah, 431 ff., 455 

As the Dictator of Delhi 613 ff. 
governs Delhi (1761), 614 
joins Abdali, 615 
and the Afghans, 616-17 
estranges Suraj Mai Jat, 617 
war with Suraj Mai, 621-25 
combats Jawahir Singh, 625 ff. 
besieged in Delhi, 627 ff. 
negotiations with Imad, 636 
peace with Jawahir, 687-9 
Nako, Land of Wonders, 27 
Nao-roza, festivities, 269 
Napoleon, 179 
Narmada, the, 44-5 
Naro Shankar, 448 

Nasir Khosrau, 116 (n.), 123 (n.), 315, 
321 (n.), 537 (and n.), 

553 (n.), 557 
Nasir Muhammad, 25$ 
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Nature, and Man, see 607 ff. 
Navigation, 801 ; inland, of the Empire 
of the Caliphs, 457 
Nawab Mansur Khan, 23 ff. 

Mir Ja’far ‘Ali Khan, 126 ff. 
Mir Jumla, 23, 480-2 
Najm-ad-Dawla, 127 
Saadulla Khan, 265-6 
Shaista Khan, 328 
Nazmu’l-Qur’an, 72 (and n.), 80 
Nepal, 268, 270 

Nestorian Christianity, 520, 642, 644 
New Testament, the, 642 
Nicholson R.A., author of “ A Literary 
History of the Arabs 65 (n.), 
229 (n.) 

Niebuhr, Carsten (the German travel- 
ler), 502-5 
Nietzsche, 15 

NihayatuH-Aqdam fi llmiH-Kalanif 216 
Nihayatul-rjaz fi Diray atVl-Pjaz, 81 
(and n.) 

Nile, the, 205, 208, 457, 463, 553, 
594, 603 
Nineveh, 505 
Nin-Khur-sag, 420 ff. 

Nizam, the, of Hyderabad, and 
General Raymond, 95 ff. 

— Ali, 103-4, 109-10 
Nizamat Jung, 195 
Nizami, 135-136-138 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, 3, 18, 20, 613 
Noldekc Th., 65 (n.) 

Normans, the, 311 
Numerals, 91 


Old Testament, the, and trade routes, 
281 ; 296-7 
Olive oil, 459 

‘ Oman, 286, 287, 297, 303-4 
Omar, Khalif, 278, 309 
Omayyad Khalifahs, the, 69 
“ Opet, the Beautiful Festival of 593 
Oranges and lemons, 297 
Oriental Research, Bulletin of the Arm- 
rican School of, 210 
Orissa, 268, 271, 824 
Orkhon, inscriptions of, 520 
Osiris, 199, 202, 207, 212, 417, 425, 
587, 590, 606, 648 
Osman, the House of, 367-8, 522-3 
Osmania University, Hyderabad, 

177 (n.) 

Osmanli Turks, the, 2, 529 


Ottoman Empire, 178, 193, 523 ff. 

— Turks, the, 192 ; conquests 
of, 523 

— — culture of, 528 

— — and conversion to Is- 

lam, 529 

— — leaders and titles of, 

529- 30 

— — and administration, 

530- 1 

Oudh, 676 

Oxus, the, 457-8, 538, 543 


Padshah-Buranji, translation of, 22 ff. 
Punch Siddhant, 91 
Panipat, Battle of, 446, 451-6, 614 
Paper, making of, 122-3 
Papyrus, 422-3, 426 
Parsis, and reason of migration from 
Persia to India, 277-80 
Path of God, The, by Dayang Muda of 
Sarawak, 607-12 
Patiala, 615 (n.) 

Patna, 268, 271 
Peacocks, 299 
Pearls, 292 

Pehlavi literature, 278 ; — Rivayets, 279 
Pepper, 294, 306, 554 
Perfumes, 120, 294, 296 
Persia, Safavid Empire in, 2, 3 
modern tendencies of, 4 
the Sultan of, and Humayun, 
46 ff. 

and Hindu lore, 90 
and cotton trade, and trade 
routes, 118, 286 ff., 555 
perfumes of, 120 
“ The Administration of Justice 
in Modern — ,” 234-248, 410- 
16, 578-82 

“ Supplementary Constitution 
of 2, 234 ff. 

Law Courts in, 237 ff. 

Public prosecution in, 243 ff. 
and Parsis’ migration to India, 
277 

and Zoroastrianism, 277 
Judicial Service of, 414-16, 573-8 
hostels of, 537-8 
Dept, of Registration in, 578-80 
Martial Law in, 580 
Military Courts of, 581 
poetry of, 668 ff. 
literature of, 678 ff. 
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Persian Calendar (Hughly), 488 (n.) 

Sea, 554 
poetry, 668 ff. 

literature, and version of the 
llamayan, 673 ff. 

Persians, the, and Hindu lore, 90 
and chess, 94 
and stories, 888 
and poetry, 663 ff. 

Petrie, Sir Flinders, 212, 588, 603, 606 
Pigeon-post, in Islam, 547 
Pirates, 554-5 

Pithor Raja, of Delhi, 32 ff. 

Plato, 677 
Pliny, 114 (n.) 

Plutarch, 422-3 

Poetry, Arabic, 65 (and notes), 136 
— Turkish, 178 ff., 355 ff. 

— Persian, 663 ff. 

Polytheism, see 196 ff ; 209 (n.) 
Pomegranates, 459 
Pondicherry, 106 ff. 

Porcelain, Chinese, 464-71 
Portuguese, and route to India, 306 ; 
at Hughly, 477 ff. 

Post, the, (herid), in Islam, 539 ff. ; — 
roads, 541 ff. 

Prayer in the Prophet's Shrine^ Medina 
(poem), 533-5 

Prithivi Shah, Shah Jahan’s interview 
with, 273 ff. 

Prophet, the Holy, and laws of Islam, 
5-6 

as leader, 7 
and the Imam, 9 
and tribal feeling, 16 
and the first reception accorded 
the Qur’an, 64 ff. 
events after the death of, 69 
proofs of the truth of, 72, 78 
Companions of, 78, 144, 397 ff. 

— the Holy 

— and the miracle of the Qur’an, 

see “ I’jazu’l-Qur’an ” 

— Traditions of, 395 ff., 561 ff. 

— the personal appearance of, 

897 ff. 

— age of, 897 (n.) 

— the dress of, 561 

— the manner of living of, 565 

— the ring of, 568 

— the sword and armour of, 570-1 
Prophethood, the question of, 71 
Puna, 446 

Puranas, the, 642 (and n.) 


Pyramids, the, 218 

Pyramid Texts, the, 197, 201, 205, 
208, 212, 426, 602 

Qabiis b. Washmgiri, 229 (and n.) 
Qaila bint Makhrama, 563 (and n.) 
Qairawan, 545 
Qalqashandi, 538 (n.) 

Qamus-i-Sami, 193 
Qandahar, 448, 456, 639 
Qanun Mas'udi, 90, 92 (n.) 

Qarmatian sect, the, 546 
Qasidah, the, 65 

Qasim b. Firroh ash-Shatibi, 75 (and 
n.) 

Qatad&, 404 (and n.), 406, 566 
Qazwini, 286 (and n.), 306 
Qeys, 286 

Qudamah, 318 (n.), 541 (n.), 544 (n.) 
Qufs, the, 544 

Quibell J. E. (Hierakonpolis), 592, 
604 (n.) 

Qummi, 215 

Qur’an, the, and duty of a Ruler, 17 

— its origin and claims, 64 ff. 

— its first reception, 67 ff., (and 

notes) 

— growth and discussion of the 

Dogma, 69 ff. 

— works and commentaries on, 

73 ff. 

— and Baqillani’s works, 75-79 

— and Arabic Rhetoric, 79 

— Pjazu'lQur'an, 64-82, 215-233 

— style and language of, 222 ff. 

— imitators, and criticisms of, 

228 ff. 

— Sanskrit words in, 296 

— references to, by the Prophet, 

407 

— Verses of, on tiles, 472-6 
Qurb-uUIsnad, 142 
Qureysh, the, 228, 898 
Qutb Shah, 432, 444 

Raghunath Rao, 488-4 
Rajputs, the, and Rungaddin Padshah 
82 ff. 

Rama, 678 ff. 

Ramaini, 657, 658, 659 
Ramananda, 650-1, 654 
Ramanuja, doctrines of, 646-50 
Bamayan, A Little KfMum Persian 
Version of the, 678-8 ; 

quotations from^ 676-6 
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Ramayana, the, 94 
Ram Carit Manas, the, 673 
Rameses III, Temple of, 592, 600 
Ram Hormuz, 321 
Ram Singha, 24, 25 
RasaHl, 813 (n.), 316 (n.), 462 (n.) 
Rashtrakuta, the Raja of, 648-9 
Raymondy Generaly of the Nizam’s 
Armyy 95-113 ; letters of, 08 ff. 

Re, the snngod, 585, 587, 580, 592 

Rehah4~Shikist€y 855-6 

Red, the colour of India, 381 ff. 

Red Sea, the, 553, 555 
Religion, of Ancient Egypt, 50-63, 
196-214 

Reshad Nuri, Turkish novelist, 371-2 

Reshid Pasha, 180-1 

Reza Shah, His Majesty, 270 

Rhetoric, 83 

Riaz ush-Shu^aray 665 

Rice, 290 

Richthofen, Chinay 542 (n.), 543 (n.), 
558 (n.) 

Risala-i- \4jaHb-ul-Makhluq(ity 133-4 
River-craft, of Irak, 458 

-traffic, in Islamic Empire, 457 ff. 
Roads, 536 

Romance of an Eastern Capital (Brad- 
ley-Birt), 478, 479 

Romans, the, and snakes, 208 ; and 
roads, 536 
Rose-water, 121 
Rousseau, 7, 9 
Rugs, 120 

Ruhclas, the, 437, 438, 440, 441, 449, 
454, 614 ff. 

Rum, conquest of, by Rungaddin, 29 ff. 

Padshah of, 45, 46-0, 266 
Rumi, tomb of, at Konia, 521 
Rungaddin, birth of, 26 

conquest of Rum, 29 
marches against Delhi, 

32 

entry of, into Delhi, 35 
Russia, and early Eastern trade, 311 
Russian Turks, 869 


Sabdy quotations, 655-9 
Sachau, Prof., 86, 821 (n.), 322 (n.) 
Sadler, Sir M.E., 472 
Sa’d Zaghlul, 491-2 
Safiirnamah-i~Abu Zeydy footnotes pp. 

282, 287, 290, 297, 802 
Safarmm(AA‘Ibn4‘Batutahy 808 (n.). 


SafarnoMah4-Ihn4-Hauqaly 86 (n.), 
286 (n.) 

Safarnamah-i-Suleyman Tajir, 287 (n.) 

299 (n.), 305 (n.j 
Sahristani, 72 (and n.) 

Sa’ib bin Yazid, 401 (and n.) 

Saifi (author of Tarikh-i~I{irat)y 140 
Salad in, 158 

Salman al-Farsi, 403 (and n.) 

Samarra, tiles of, 472-6 
Sanaa, 503 

Sandilya, 646 (and n.) 

Sanskrit, books, translations, 83, 85, 
91, 92, 204, 357, 477, 647, 651 (n.), 
676 

Saracens, and ship-timber, 550 
Sarhind, 443, 445, 639 
Sarmad, life of, 663 ff. ; death of, 670- 
Sasanians, 280 
Sasanids, the, 538 
Sayyid .Tamal-ud-din, 142 
— Mhd. Khan, 623-4 
— Nuruddin Hasan Khan, 613 
Savyid Sadr-ad-din Ahmad al-Musavi, 
125 ff.; works of, 131-2 
— Shihab-ad-din, 125 ff. 

Sclueder, 70 (n.) 

Schiaparelli, 426 

Sclilumberger {Epopee Byzaniine)y 
311 (n.) 

Scindia family, 393 (and n.) 

Sea transport, in Islam, 548 ff. 
Secunderabad, 22 ; conquest of, by 
Jahangir and Siliman Padshah, 
257-65 

Scligman (“ The Veddas ”), 209, 212 
Seljuks, the, rise of, 521 : collapse of, 
522-3 

Senart (“ La Bhagvadgita ”), 643-4, 
646 (n.) 

Servet-i-Ftinuny the, 354-5, 370 
Seyraf, 285, 202, 302, 305 
Shabushti, 316 (n.), 537 (n.), 538 (n.) 
Shafaq-Sorkh, the, 279 
Shah Alam, 443 
— — II, 615 

-- Jahan, 23, 265 ff., 327, 392 (n.) 
Shah Nanitty 137, 521 
Shaista Khan, 485 
Shankaracharya, 641, 647 
Sharaf-ud-din ‘All Yazdi, 136 
Sher Khan, 42 ff. 

Sher Pingal, King of Rum, 29-32 
Shi’a, schools, 2 ; Traditions, 142 
creed, 144, in Persia, 277 
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Shi’a s, the, 8, 227 (n.) 

Shibli, Prof., 278 

Shinasi, 181 

Ship -building, 549 

Shij)s, in Egyptian tombs, 58 

of the Indian Ocean, 303 
— — MeditA'rranean, 305 

of Islamic Empire, 548 ff. 
Shirwani, works of, 145 
Shuja-nd-danlah. 435-G, 438, 439, 
447, 449, 452, 450, 015 ff. 

Shukartal 430 (and n.), 437, 438, 430 
Sikhs, tlic, and Najib-ud-daulah, 025 ; 
hired as troo])s at Delhi by 
Jawahir Singli Jat, 632 ff. ; 052 
Silk industry, tin*, 118 ; Chin(‘se, 520 
Silsilet ei-iawarilih, 518 (n.), 550 (n.), 
555 (n.), 560 

Sinai, Remirckes in, (Petrie), GOO 
Sind, 048 
Sindbad, 84 

Sindhia, 104, 100, 109, 452 
Siraf, 555-6 
Siva Singha, 271-2 
Slaves, trade in, 310, 312, 559 
Smith, Elliot (“ The Ancient Egyp- 
tians 213 

Snake, the, in Ancient Egyptian 
Religion, 207 

Spices, 292, 293-5, 297, 321 
Stein, Sir Aurel, 418 
Strabo, 457 (n.) 

Strcynsham Master, Diarv of, 483 

Suez, 505 

Sufic poets, 603 ff. 

Sufis, early Muslim, 87 
Sufism, Turkish, 377 
Suleyman, the Merchant, 287 (and n.), 
805 (and n.) 

Sultans, the, first use of title, 10, 529, 
525, 527 

Sun, worshij), of tiie 197 
Suraj Mai Jat, 617 ff. 

Sven Hedin, 122 (n.), 537 (lu), 539 (n.), 
543 (n.), 544 (n.) 

Syria, ravaged by Turks, 523 ; 458-9 
Syrians, the fleet of the, 552 

Tahaqat-ul-Hanbaliya, 145 
Tabari, 72 (n.), 73 (and n.), 215, 216, 
219, 229 (ii.), 460 (n.) 

Tafdr, 69 ff., 73 

Tahdld Niliayat Al’Aniakin Li Tashili 
Masafat al-Ma^sahin^ extract from, 
468 


Taj Mahal, in the Garden of the, 147- 
159 

Talha, 572 

Talib bin Hiyair, 570-1 
Tallquist, 458 (n.) 

Tansen, 391 
Tantras, 041 

Tanukhi, Md. bin Isma’il, 88-9 
Taqi Sheikh, 055 

Taqrib at-Tahzib, footnotes pp. 401, 
402, 403, 404, 405, 406, 407, 408, 
409, 561 ff. 

Ta'riJdi Baghdad, 114 (n.), 319 (n.) 
Tarikh-i-Hirat, 140 
'Tarikh-nl- K hulafa, 474 
Tarkhan and Memphis (by Dr. Gardi- 
ner), 604 
Tartars, the, 004 
Tazkara lit(‘rature, 065 
T azkiraUush-Shu' ara, 1 39 
Tea, Dirurii’s account of, 400 
Teheran, 412 ; Law Class, 573 (and n.) ; 

Registration Class, 579 (n.) 
Tdemaque, trans. into Turkish, 192 
Tha‘ alibi, footnotes pp. 115, 117, 119, 
317, 462, 547 
Thadab, 313 

Thebes, 52, 585, 587, 589, 596 
Tibet, 46G 
Tigers, 386 

Tigris, the, 457, 401, 538, 541 
Tiles, coloured, 388 
lustred, 472-6 
in Brit, Museum, 474 
collections of, 475 

Timur, 2 ; Emperor of Delhi, 38-40 
Timur Shah, 447 
Tipu Sahib, 101 (n.), 103 
Tirmizi, 501 (n.) 

Todas, the, 210, 211 
Tombs, of Egypt, 50 ff., 588-91 
Torday E., (“ L ’Anthropologic ”), 213 
Toteinism, in Egypt, 200 ff., 210 
Trade, routes, early, 281 ff., 310 ff., 
520, and currency, and bankerJ?, 
309 ff. 

Trebeni, 477 
Trebizond, 118, 289, 312 
Trevisa, 481 

Tuhfat-uUFaqir wa Hidayat-ul-Hagir, 
136 

Tulsidas, the Poetry of, 651, 673 ff. 
Turanians, the, 520-1 ; as opposed to 
Europr^ans, 524-5 
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Turkestan, (Von Schwarz), 458 (n.) 
Turkey, 177, 858, ; and Islam, 509 ff . 
the weakening of, 526 
Sultans of, 527 

Turkish State, the, 17, 177 ff., 528 
Literature, the Awakening of, 
177-194, 853-878 
language, 182, 198 
learning, 874, 875 
books on literature, 876-8 
post, 540 

Turks, modern tendencies of, 4 
early influences of, 16-17 
literature of the, 177 ff., 853 ff. 
“ Young 183-4, 858 ff. 
and Namiq Kemal, 183-5 
and pepper, 806 
and Islam, 519 ff. 
origin of the, 519 
Ottoman, Empire of the, 523 ff. 
Osmanli, 529 
Turk Yurdu, the, 368-9 
Tusi, 8 

‘Ubaid bin Juraih, 567 (and n.) 
Ublah, the port of, 284 (and n.) 

Uhud, the Battle of, 571 (and n.) 

‘ Ulema, duties of the, 581 

Ulugh Beg, 92 

Umaiyad rulers, the, 16 

‘Umar b. Muhammadi’n-Nasafi, 215 

Umm Hani, 405 (and n.) 

Umm Salma, 561 (and n.) 

Upanishads, the, 641, 644, 645, 660 
Urdu words, 294 
Urmia, the Lake of, 458 
‘Urwa bin Mas’ud, 401 (n.) 

Usury, 822 

‘Uthman, Khalifah, 69 


Vaishnava Sect, Early History of the, 
(Raychandra,) 642 (n.) 
Vaishnavism, 646 ff. 
Valah-i-Daghistani, 671 
Vallabha, 651 

Vambfiry, “ History of Bokhara 
118 (n.) 

Vasco da Gama, 281, 805-6 
Vagudeva^ 644 ff. 


Vedanta, the, 86, 641 
Venice, 550 
Veramin, 472, 474 
Vespasian, Emperor, 589, 606 
Virgin Mary, the, 211 
Vishnu, 648 
Visvamitra, 676 

Wall-painting, in Egyptian tombs, 5 

Wanslab M., 546 

Wazir Shah Wali Khan, 449 ff. 

Weber, 642 
Windmills, 122 
Wiswas Rao, 452-8, 455 
Writing, in Ancient Egypt, 51 
— materials, 128 
Wustenfeld, 114 (n.), 558 (n.) 

Wuzara, footnotes pp. 809, 313, 814 
315, 459, 460, 538, 547, 556 

Yahya b. Sa’id, 461 (n.) 

Yahya ibn Adam, 812 
Yaqub Ali Khan, 456 
Ya‘qubi, 83, 92 (n.) ; on chess, 98 ; 

317 (n.), 543 (n.), 552 (n.) 

Yaqub Qadri, Turkish writer, 870 
Yaqut, 116 (n.), 124 (n.), 286 (n.), 
292 (n.), 818 (n.), 462 (n.), 473, 475, 
539 (n.), 557 (n.), 559 (n.) 

Yatimah, 118 (n.), 557 (n.) 

Yazid bin Harun, 409 (and n.) 

Yemen, the, explorations by Niebuhr, 
503-4 

Yenisei, inscriptions of, 520 
Yezdegard III, 280 
Yogis, the, 659 

Zabita Khan, 629 
Zafar Namah, 136 

Zahr ur-Riyaz Wa Zulal uUHiyaz, 146 
Zamorin of Calicut, the, 649 (and n.) 
Zanzibar Dominions, Report on the, 554 
Zein-eUAkhhar, 542 (and n.) 

Zia Gok Alp, 867, 868 
Zia Pasha, 188, 184, 194 
Zimmis, 278 
Zindiq, 70 (and n.), 281 
Zoroastrians, in Persia, 277 ff. 

Zoser, King of Egypt, 595, 597 
Zuhak, 478 






